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LINGUISTIC  SURVEY  OF  INDIA. 


SYSTEM  OF  TRANSLITERATION  ADOPTED. 


A. — Eor  the  Deva-nagari  alphabet,  and  others  related  to  it — 


^rr  a, 

?  i,  k  h  ^  n,  w, 

Mri> 

V  <?,  IT  6) 

V  ai, 

1  o, 

b,  kft  an. 

ka 

kha  ga 

g  gha 

^  ha 

^  cha 

3?  chha 

mja 

jha  of  ha 

Z  ta 

Z  tha  ^  cla 

Z  cilia 

ill  na 

<T  ta 

21  tha 

f  da 

IT  dha  *r  na 

IT  pa 

Ui  plia  ^  ba 

7T  bha 

TT  m  a 

V  ya 

T  ra 

la 

^  va  or  10a 

si  sa 

^  shet  5^ 

^  ha 

if  ra 

Z  rha 

3E  la 

ofctj  Ih a. 

Yisarga  (:)  is  represented  by  h,  thus  cfiTTaj:  kramasah.  Anuswara  (*)  is  represented 
by  w,  thus  sirnh,  vams.  In  Bengali  and  some  other  languages  it  is  pronounced 
ng ,  and  is  then  written  ng ;  thus  bangsa.  Anunasika  or  Gliandra-bindu  is  re¬ 
presented  by  the  sign  ^  over  the  letter  nasalized,  thus,  if  mi. 

B. — For  the  Arabic  alphabet,  as  adapted  to  Hindostani — 


1 

«,  etc. 

£• 

j 

0 

d 

) 

r 

8 

t 

c 

b 

ch 

5 

d 

t: 

J 

r 

A 

CT 

sh 

t 

ah 

V 

P 

c 

h 

j 

z 

j 

z 

U° 

8 

v _ i 

f 

O 

t 

t 

Jch 

A 

; 

zh 

u * 

? 

M 

9. 

t 

la 

t 

•• 

z 

k 

vi> 

s 

Jo 

9 

J  l 

C  m 

u  n 

j  when  representing  anunasika 
in  Deva-nagari,  by  m  over 
nasalized  vowel. 
y  to  or  V 
A  h 

\s  y,  etc. 

^  / 

Tanwin  is  represented  by  n,  thus,  Ijy  fauran .  Alif-i  maqsura  is  represented 
* 

by  g  ; —  thus,  daltog. 

In  the  Arabic  character,  a  final  silent  h  is  not  transliterated, — thus,  banda. 

When  pronounced,  it  is  written, — thus,  »Us  guncih. 

Vowels  when  not  pronounced  at  the  end  of  a  word,  are  not  written  in  translitera¬ 
tion.  Thus,  ban ,  not  bana.  When  not  pronounced  in  the  middle  of  a  word  or  only 

slightly  pronounced  in  the  middle  or  at  the  end  of  a  word,  they  are  written  in  small 
characters  above  the  line.  Thus  (Hindi)  dektfta,  pronounced  dekhtd ;  (Ka3- 

miri)  /  kgru,  pronounced  kor ;  (Biliari)  dekliath*. 
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C. ‘ — Special  letters  peculiar  to  special  languages  will  be  dealt  with  under  the  head 
of  the  languages  concerned.  In  the  meantime  the  following  more  important  instances 
may  be  noted  : — 

(a)  The  ts  sound  found  in  Marathi  (^),  Pushto  (£.),  Ka^mirl  (p  ^),  Tibetan 

(■S' ),  and  elsewhere,  is  represented  by  ts.  So,  the  aspirate  of  that  sound 
is  represented  by  tsh. 

( b )  The  dz  sound  found  in  Marathi  (sr),  Pushto  (^),  and  Tibetan  (i)  is  repre¬ 

sented  by  dzy  and  its  aspirate  by  dzh. 

(c)  Kagmiri  ^  (o?)  is  represented  by  n. 

s 

(d)  Sindhi  Western  Panjabi  (and  elsewhere  on  the  N.-W.  Frontier)  jp,  and 

Pushto  ji  or  ^  are  represented  by  n. 

(e)  The  following  are  letters  peculiar  to  Pushto  : — 

&  t  ;  ^  ts  or  dzy  according  to  pronunciation ;  d  ;  j  zh  or  g,  accord¬ 
ing  to  pronunciation ;  ^4.  sh  or  kh,  according  to  pronunciation  ;  J  or  ^  n. 

if  )  The  following  are  letters  peculiar  to  Sindhi : — 

V  bb  ;  w  bh  ;  &  th  ;  ^  t  ;  d.  th  ;  ph  ;  ^  jj  ;  jh  ;  ^  chh  ; 

^n;  *dh;  o  d ;  o  dd ;  4  dh  ;  £=»  k  ;  kh  ;  yJ  gg  ;  «/  gh  ; 

n  ;  ^  n. 

D.  -7-' Certain  sounds,  which  are  not  provided  for  above,  occur  in  transcribing  lan¬ 
guages  which  have  no  alphabet,  or  in  writing  phonetically  (as  distinct  from  transliterat¬ 
ing)  languages  (such  as  Bengali)  w'hose  spelling  does  not  represent  the  spoken  sounds. 
The  principal  of  these  are  the  following : — 


a,  represents  the  sound  of 

the  a  in  all. 

dy 

ll 

)> 

it 

a  in  hat. 

e, 

it 

ii 

ii 

e  in  met. 

it 

ii 

Ii 

0  in  hot. 

e, 

ii 

ii 

•  11 

e  in  the  French  etait. 

0, 

it 

ii 

II 

0  in  the  first  0  in  promote , 

Oy 

it 

a 

II 

0  in  the  German  schon. 

M, 

ii 

it 

II 

ii  in  the  „  muhe. 

thy 

ii 

a 

II 

th  in  think. 

dhy 

ii 

a 

ll 

th  in  this. 

The  semi-consonants  peculiar  to  the  Munda  languages  are  indicated  by  an  apos¬ 
trophe.  Thus,  k\  V ,  p\  and  so  on. 

E. — When  it  is  necessary  to  mark  an  accented  syllable,  the  acute  accent  is  used. 
Thus  in  (Khowar)  assistai ,  he  was,  the  acute  accent  shows  that  the  accent  falls  on 
the  first,  and  not,  as  might  be  expected,  on  the  second  syllable. 


INTRODUCTORY  NOTE. 


The  present  volume  deals  with  the  Tibeto-Burman  languages  of  India.  For  con¬ 
venience  it  has  been  divided  into  three  parts,  viz.  :  — 

Part  I,  Tibeto-Burman  languages  of  Tibet,  the  Himalayas,  and  North  Assam. 
Part  II,  the  Bodo,  Naga,  and  Kachin  groups. 

Part  III,  the  Kuki-Cliin  and  Burma  groups. 

The  materials  for  Part  I  were  originally  entrusted  to  Professor  Conrady  of  Leipzig. 
After  he  had  analysed  part  of  the  materials,  but  before  he  had  thrown  the  results  into 
a  connected  form,  he  was  compelled  to  abandon  the  task  by  a  call  to  other  duties. 

The  materials  and  his  notes  were  then  made  over  to  my  Assistant,  Dr.  Sten  Konow 
of  Christiania,  Norway,  who  went  over  the  whole  work  again  and  prepared  the  part  in  the 
form  in  which  it  is  now  presented  to  the  public. 

Dr.  Konow  has  also  prepared  the  Kachin  section  of  Part  II,  and  the  whole  of 
Part  III. 

Dr.  Konow  has  been  allowed  complete  liberty  for  displaying  individuality  of 
treatment,  and  the  volumes  prepared  by  him  are  entirely  his  work.  I  have,  however,  no 
hesitation  in  accepting  his  views,  and,  as  Editor  of  the  entire  series  of  volumes  of  the 
Linguistic  Survey  of  India,  I  accept  full  responsibility  for  all  statements  contained  in 

them. 


GEORGE  A.  GRIERSON. 
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THE  TIBETO-BURM AN  FAMILY. 


The  Tibeto-Burman  family  is  the  most  important  group  of  Indo-Chinese  languages 
spoken  in  British  India. 

The  denomination  £  Indo-Chinese  languages  ’  comprises  an  endless  series  of  different 
,  .  forms  of  speech  in  India  and  China.  They  are  all  spoken 

bv  Mongolian  races,  and  they  all  have  some  characteristics 
in  common.  The  most  important  are  the  use  of  monosyllabic  words  and  the  so-called 
isolation,  i.e.,  the  absence  of  form-words  and,  consequently,  of  grammatical  forms. 
Modifications  such  as  are  expressed  by  means  of  grammatical  forms  in  Indo-European 
languages  are  indicated  by  putting  side  by  side,  according  to  fixed  rules,  words  of  which 
each  retains  its  independence,  without  the  possibility  of  a  real  inflexion. 

It  has  been  usual  to  consider  the  Indo-Chinese  languages  as  forming  one  distinct 
linguistic  family,  but  we  now  know  that  this  cannot  be  the  case.  It  has  been  shown 
that  the  monosyllabic  bases,  which  were  formerly  considered  as  handed  down  from  the 
oldest  times  are,  at  least  in  a  great  number  of  cases,  derived  from  polysyllables.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  grammatical  system  of  isolation  is  by  no  means  consistently  maintained 
in  all  Indo-Chinese  languages.  Many  of  them  are  agglutinating,  i.e.,  the  various 
grammatical  relations  are  indicated  by  means  of  form-words, — prefixes,  suffixes,  and 
infixes, — added  to  the  bases.  Some  dialects  have  in  this  way  developed  a  pretty  full 
grammatical  system.  It  has  been  shown  that  there  is  no  fundamental  difference  be¬ 
tween  agglutinating  and  isolating  languages,  and  the  adoption  of  one  or  the  other  prin¬ 
ciple  cannot  be  used  as  the  chief  starting  point  for  the  classification  of  a  language. 

The  reasons  for  assuming  a  relationship  between  all  Indo-Chinese  languages  have 
.  .  thus  proved  invalid,  and  it  has  been  possible  to  distinguish, 

Indo-Chinese  comprises  two  -1  ......  ° 

different  families.  instead  of  one,  two  linguistic  families,  the  one  known  as  the 

Mon-Khmer  family,  and  the  other  comprising  Chinese,  the  Tai  languages,  and  the 

Tibeto-Burman  family. 

A  short  account  of  the  Mon-Khmer  family  will  be  found  in  the  Introduction  to 
Vol.  II  of  this  Survey.  The  Tai  languages  are  closely  related  to  Chinese,  and  the  two 
form  one  distinct  family  as  compared  with  the  Tibeto-Burman  forms  of  speech. 
Chinese  does  not  fall  within  the  scope  of  this  Survey.  The  Tai  group  has  been  dealt 
with  on  pp.  59  and  ff.  of  the  second  volume. 

The  Tibeto-Burman  family  comprises  a  long  series  of  dialects  spoken  from  Tibet 

in  the  north  to  Burma  in  the  south  ;  and  from  Baltistan 

Tibeto-Burman  family. 

in  the  west  to  the  Chinese  provinces  of  Ssecliuan  and 

Yunnan  in  the  east. 

The  greater  portion  of  this  district  lies  outside  the  territory  included  within  the 
„  ,  operations  of  this  Survey,  and  wc  have  no  trustworthy  in- 

Number  of  speakers.  L  J  " 

formation  regarding  the  number  of  speakers.  Local  esti¬ 
mates  have  been  forwarded  from  those  districts  which  fall  within  the  scope  of  this 
Survey.  They  will  be  given  in  detail  under  the  head  of  the  various  sub-groups  into 
which  our  treatment  of  the  Tibeto-Burman  family  will  be  subdivided.  In  this  place 
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we  shall  anticipate  the  detailed  account  and  put  together  the  totals  for  the  sub-groups. 
We  shall  further  add  the  figures  returned  at  the  Census  of  1901.  In  comparing  the  two 
it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  last  Census  was  extended  to  Burma,  which  province 
was  not  included  under  the  operations  of  this  Survey. 

The  number  of  speakers  were  then  returned  as  follows  : — 


Number  of  speakers. 


Name  of  group. 

Estimated  number. 

Census  of  1901. 

Tibetan  ....  ....... 

45,024 

235,229 

Himalayan  ........... 

194,234 

190,585 

North  Assam  .  .  ....... 

36,910 

41,731 

Bodo  ............ 

617,989 

596,411 

Naga . . 

292,799 

247,780 

Kachin  ........... 

1,920 

125,775 

Knki-Chin  ........... 

564,091 

624,149 

Burmese  ........... 

62,652 

7,498,794 

Total  .......... 

1,815,619 

9,560,454 

Of  the  9,560,454  speakers  of  Tibeto-Bur man  languages  enumerated  at  the  last 
Census,  only  1,803,611  were  found  within  the  territory  included  in  this  Survey.  The 
rest  were  enumerated  in  Burma. 

It  is  impossible  to  form  even  an  approximate  idea  of  the  ^number  of  speakers  out¬ 
side  British  India.  The  population  of  Tibet  has  been  estimated  at  6  million  people.  No 
estimates  are  available  for  the  States  of  Nepal  and  Bhutan  or  for  the  number  of  speakers 
in  China.  We  may  say,  however,  that  the  total  number  of  speakers  of  Tibeto-Burman 
languages  can  hardly  be  estimated  at  less  than  twenty  millions. 

The  Tibeto-Burman  languages  are  very  closely  related  to  the  Siamese-Chinese.  The 

Relation  to  Stamese-Chinese  vocabulary  is,  to  a  great  extent,  the  same.  It  will  be  suffi- 

vocabulary.  cient  to  give  some  few  examples.  I  shall  give  the  words 

in  Tibetan,  Burmese,  Khamti,  and  Chinese.  Khamti  has  been  chosen  to  represent  the 
Tai  family,  because  it  falls  within  the  scope  of  this  Survey.  With  regard  to  Tibetan  and 
Burmese,  I  shall  give  the  written  and  not  the  spoken  form. 


Tibetan. 

Burmese. 

Khamti. 

Chinese. 

One  ... 

gchig 

tach 

liing 

yit 

Two . 

gnyis 

nhach 

ehdncf 

ri 

Three  ..... 

gsum 

t_hu 

sham 

snm 

Four  ..... 

bzhi 

le 

shi 

ssi 

Five  ..... 

Inga 

nga 

ha 

ngu 
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Tibetan. 

Burmese. 

Khamti. 

Chinese. 

Six  ...... 

drug 

khrok 

hok 

luk 

Seven  ..... 

bdun 

khwan-nhach 

chet 

ts’it 

Eight  ..... 

brgyad 

rhach 

pet 

pat 

Nine  ..... 

dgu 

kii 

kau 

kieu 

Ten  ..... 

bchu 

okay 

ship 

ship 

Hundred  ..... 

brgya 

ta-ra 

pak 

pek 

Die . 

shi 

the 

tax 

ssi 

Dog . 

khyi 

khwe 

mat 

khiuen 

Ear  ..... 

rna 

na 

ping-hu 

ri 

Eye  ..... 

mig 

myak 

ta 

muk 

Fire  ..... 

me 

mi 

phai 

huo 

Hair  .... 

skra 

chha 

phdm 

sam 

Head  .  • 

mgo 

khong 

ho 

hiep 

Horse  ..... 

rta 

mrang 

ma, 

ma 

Month  ..... 

kha 

kha-twang 

shSp 

kheu 

Name  ..... 

ming 

a-many 

chii 

ming 

Sun  . 

nyi-ma 

ne 

wan 

zhit 

Tongue  ..... 

Iche 

Ihyd 

lin 

• 

shet 

Tooth  ..... 

so 

thwd 

kheO 

ya 

Water  ..... 

chhu 

re 

nam 

shui,  ko 

It  will  be  seen  that  in  many  cases  the  correspondence  is  striking.  Sometimes,  as 
in  the  case  of  Tibetan  rta,  Chinese  ma, ,  horse,  it  is  less  apparent.  The  base-word  is  ra  or 
rang.  Tibetan  r-ta  contains  an  additional  word  ta,  and  the  original  base  is  only  repre¬ 
sented  by  the  single  letter  r.  Chinese  ma  must  be  compared  with  Burmese  mrang. 
It  contains  a  prefix  ma  and  ma-rang ,  mrang,  has  been  contracted  to  ma. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  Tibeto-Burman  dialects  are,  on  the  whole,  more  closely  con¬ 
nected  with  Chinese  than  with  Siamese.  It  is  not,  hoAvever,  possible  to  bring  the  rela¬ 
tionship  under  one  distinct  formula.  There  are  numerous  cross  lines  of  affinity,  and 
some  dialects  show  more  affinity  with  Siamese  than  with  Chinese. 

The  correspondence  between  Tibeto-Burman  and  Siamese-Chinese  is  by  no  means 

restricted  to  vocabulary.  They  have  also  some  words  in 
common  which  are  used  to  denote  the  same  relations  in 
time  and  space.  In  the  terminology  of  Aryan  grammar,  we  should  say  that  some  of  the 
case  and  tense  suffixes  are  the  common  property  of  both  families.  Thus  the  Tibetan 
genitive  suffix  gyi  is  identical  with  Chinese  chi,  which  is  used  in  the  same  way.  Tho 
yo  which  is  used  to  form  a  past  tense  in  Sivin,  Kom,  and  other  dialects,  should  be 

e  2 
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compared  with  Chinese  yen.  The  o  which  is  added  to  the  principal  verb  in  Tibetan  is 
probably  identical  with  Tai  u  and  so  forth. 

Such  instances  of  correspondence  are  not,  however,  very  numerous,  and  they  do  not 
play  any  important  role  in  deciding  the  question  of  the  relationship  of  the  two  families. 
They  only  show  that  a  tendency  towards  agglutination  must  be  ascribed  to  their  common 
parent  tongue. 


Tones  and  phonetical  system. 


Tibetan  as  well  as  Siamese  and  Chinese  makes  use  of  tones.  The  Tibetan  tone- 

system  will  be  sketched  later  on.  In  this  place  it  is  suffi¬ 
cient  to  note  that  Professor  Conrady’s  investigations  have 
shown  that  it  has  been  developed  on  the  same  lines,  and  according  to  the  same  principles, 
as  is  the  case  in  Chinese  and  Tai.  Moreover,  the  whole  phonetic  system  must  originally 
have  been  the  same  in  the  Tibeto-Burman  and  in  the  Siamese-Chinese  families.  Intran¬ 
sitive  bases  could  not  begin  with  hard,  but  only  with  soft,  consonants.  In  all  dialects,  the 
soft  initials  have  a  tendency  to  develope  into  hard  sounds,  while  transitive  bases  were 
formed  from  intransitives  by  hardening  the  initial  consonant,  and,  at  the  same  time,  pro¬ 
nouncing  the  word  in  a  higher  tone.  The  raising  of  the  tone  and  the  hardening  of  the 
initial  were  probably  both  due  to  the  existence  of  an  old  prefix  before  the  base-word. 
These  prefixes  have  been  lost  in  Chinese,  but  the  tones  still  show  that  they  once  existed. 
This  common  use  of  prefixes  in  the  formation  of  words  in  the  common  parent  tongue 
from  which  the  Tibeto-Burman  and  Siamese-Chinese  families  have  sprung,  shows  that 
that  old  form  of  speech  in  reality  belonged  to  the  agglutinating  class.  The  difference 
between  agglutination  and  isolation  cannot,  accordingly,  be  made  the  basis  of  a  classifica¬ 
tion  of  languages.  An  agglutinating  language  can  become  isolating,  and  vice  versa. 

An  account  of  the  Tai  tone-system  and  some  general  remarks  on  the  tones  in  Indo- 
Chinese  languages,  based  on  Prof.  Conrady’s  investigations,  will  be  found  on  pp.  67 
and  ff.  of  the  second  volume  of  this  Survey. 

It  has  already  been  remarked  that  the  speeches  now  under  consideration  are 

monosyllabic  and,  generally  speaking,  of  the  so-called  isolat¬ 
ing  class,  but  that  these  peculiarities  in  all  probability  are 
not  original  features  of  the  languages.  Nevertheless,  at  the  present  day,  we  find  them 
very  prevalent.  Generally  speaking  every  monosyllabic  base-word  is  incapable  of 
inflexion.  The  unaltered  and  unchangeable  bases  are  simply  put  together  into  sentences. 
There  are  no  proper  case  and  tense  suffixes,  and  most  bases  can  be  used  in  more  than  one 
way,  as  nouns,  as  adjectives,  or  as  verbs.  Under  such  circumstances  it  might  be 
expected  that  it  is  all  but  impossible  to  translate  a  sentence,  there  being  no  outer  signs  to 
show  where  we  are  to  look  for  the  subject  and  what  word  represents  the  verb.  The 
confusion  that  is  to  be  expected  from  this  state  of  affairs,  is  remedied  by  means  of  a  fixed 
order  of  words.  Thus  in  Chinese,  the  subject  comes  first,  then  the  verb,  then  the 
object,  and  genitives  and  adjectives  precede  the  qualified  noun.  In  Siamese  the  usual 
order  is,  likewise,  subject,  verb,  object,  but  adjectives  and  genitives  follow  the  qualified 
word.  Compare  the  remarks  on  pp.  75  and  f.  of  Vol.  II. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  Tai  languages  agree  with  Chinese  in  using  the  order,  subject, 
verb,  object.  The  Tibeto-Burman  languages,  on  the  other  hand,  arrange  the  words  of 
the  sentence  according  to  a  different  principle,  viz.,  subject,  object,  verb.  They  also 
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make  a  much  more  extensive  use  of  auxiliary  words  in  order  to  connect  the  words  of  a 
sentence  and  to  explain  their  mutual  relationship.  As  a  consequence  of  these  important 
characteristics,  the  Tibeto-Burman  languages  stand  out  as  a  distinct  family  as  compared 
with  Tai  and  Chinese. 

The  Tibeto-Burman  dialects  possess  a  richly  varied  vocabulary.  Thus  we  often 
„  ,  ,  x  find  that  the  different  varieties  of  some  particular  ani- 

General  character  of  Tibeto-  1 

Burman  languages.  mal  are  denoted  bv  means  of  different  terms,  where  we 

should  use  one  and  the  same  word.  For  instance,  in  Lushei  we  find  nine  words  for  ‘  ant 5 
and  twenty  different  translations  of  the  one  word  ‘  basket.’  It  will  be  seen  that  there  is 
a  tendency  to  coin  a  separate  word  for  every  individual  concrete  conception.  This  pecu¬ 
liarity  is  shared  by  most  languages  spoken  by  tribes  in  a  primitive  stage  of  civilisation, 
and  they  are  by  no  means  peculiar  to  the  Tibeto-Burman,  or  even  to  the  Indo-Chinese 
forms  of  speech.  Most  Tibeto-Burman  dialects  are  spoken  by  wild  or  semi-wild  tribes, 
and  it  is  accordingly  only  to  be  expected  that  in  them  this  peculiarity  should  be  so 
prominent. 

Most  Tibeto-Burman  languages  further  evince  a  difficulty  in  forming  words  for 
abstract  ideas.  This  is  again  a  consequence  of  the  uncivilized  state  of  the  tribes  speak¬ 
ing  them.  We  know  from  Chinese,  and  partly  also  from  Tibetan,  that  such  languages 
are  quite  able  to  form  expressions  for  the  most  subtle  niceties  of  human  thought.  It  has 
been  common  to  draw  attention  to  the  fact  that  languages  such  as  Tibeto-Burman  are 
unable  to  distinguish  between  form  and  substance,  because  they  do  not  possess  form- 
words,  i.e.,  words  which  do  not  denote  any  substance  or  any  material  conception  but 
simply  the  different  ways  of  forming  and  arranging  them  in  the  mind.  Professor  Fried¬ 
rich  Muller  of  Vienna,  in  his  compendium  of  comparative  philology,  says, — 

‘  Such  languages  have  no  proper  comprehension  of  form,  and  are  quite  unfit  for  the  classification  and 
combination  of  ideas.  The  principal  reason  is  that  they  do  not  possess  particles,  i.e.,  words  with  a  wider 
meaning,  which  support  the  act  of  thinking  like  algebraic  formulas.  When  such  languages  are  forced  into 
modern  conceptions,  as,  for  instance,  in  translating  the  Bible,  they  are  at  once  overcome  by  the  substance ;  they 
conceive  as  substance  what  we  conceive  as  form. 

<  The  deficiency  of  such  languages  is,  to  no  small  extent,  due  to  the  fact  that  they  do  not  possess  a  real 
verb,  the  whole  expression  starting  from  substantival  conceptions.’ 

The  history  of  the  various  Tibeto-Burman  languages  shows  that  many  of  them  have 
developed  a  kind  of  inflexion  by  means  of  words  which  are  now  for  all  practical  purposes 
particles.  Although,  as  the  example  of  Chinese  shows,  the  absence  of  such  particles  does 
not,  by  any  means,  preclude  the  higher  acts  of  thinking,  most  of  these  tongues, 
whether  they  possess  these  words  or  not,  have  nevertheless  remained  in  the  stage  of 
individual  conceptions  and  are  unable  to  give  expression  to  abstract  ideas.  The  con¬ 
sequences  of  this  state  of  affairs  can  be  seen  in  several  ways. 

It  has  been  already  remarked  that  the  vocabulary  is  richly  developed,  there  being  in 
most  cases  separate  words  for  the  most  individual  conceptions  but  few  or  no  words  to  denote 
more  general  ideas.  Thus  several  dialects  prefer  to  use  the  word  denoting  an  individual 
of  their  tribe  instead  of  the  general  word  ‘  man,’  and  we  find  translations  such  as  sing- 
pho ,  man,  in  Singpho,  and  Jcha-mi,  man,  in  Khami. 

The  same  tendency  towards  individual  conception  of  all  objects  can  also  be  traced  in 
the  fact  that  many  Tibeto-Burman  dialects  avoid  using  words  such  as  ‘  hand,’  ‘foot,’ 
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*  father,’  ‘  mother,’  etc.  They  speak  only  of  *  my  hand,’  *  thy  hand,’  ‘  his  hand,*  and  so 
forth  in  the  case  of  all  words  denoting  relationship  or  parts  of  the  body.  Thus,  Thado  has 
kd-pd,  my-father  ;  na-nu,  thy-mother  ;  a-khut,  his  hand,  hut  does  not  employ  pd,  father, 
inu,  mother,  or  khut,  hand,  alone.  Similar  idioms  are  common  in  dialects  of  the  Bodo 
and  Kuki-Chin  groups  and  also  in  some  Himalayan  dialects. 

The  Bodo  and  Kuki-Chin  groups  also  agree  in  using  generic  particles  with  numerals. 
The  same  is  the  case  in  Burmese.  By  means  of  such  particles  the  numerals  are  restricted 
in  their  sphere  and  only  apply  to  some  special  class  of  objects.  The  Burmese  would  not 
for  example  simply  say  ‘  one  man,’  hut  they  would  add  a  particle  to  the  numeral  in 
order  to  indicate  the  class  to  which  the  qualified  word  belongs.  Thus,  they  say  lu 
ta-yauk,  man  one-rational-being,  i.e.,  one  man  ;  and  palang  s’ay-lu,  bottle  ten-round- 
things,  or  ten  bottles. 

It  has  been  already  remarked  that  Tibeto-Burman  like  Siamese-Chinese  does  not 
,  distinguish  between  the  different  classes  of  words  in  the 

same  way  as  Indo-European  languages.  The  same  word 
can  often  be  used  as  a  noun,  as  an  adjective,  and  as  a  verb.  The  Tibeto-Burman 
dialects  belong  to  that  class  of  speeches  regarding  which  Professor  Eriedrich  Muller 
remarks  that  they  do  not  possess  a  real  verb.  Their  verb  is  a  kind  of  noun,  and  instead 
of  saying  ‘I  go,’  a  Tibeto-Burman  would  say  c  my  going.’  Under  such  circumstances  it 
is  not  quite  correct  to  speak  of  nouns,  adjectives,  and  verbs.  It  would  be  better  to  speak 
of  indefinite  bases,  of  which  the  radical  meaning  is  still  so  free  and  general  that  they 
can  be  used  either  as  subjects  or  as  predicates,  and,  therefore,  as  nouns,  as  adjectives, 
or  as  verbs  at  will.1 

It  will,  however,  be  more  practical  for  our  present  purposes  to  use  the  well-known 
terms  of  Indo-European  grammar,  and  the  remarks  which  follow  will  therefore  be 
classed  under  the  usual  heads  of  noun,  adjective,  verb,  etc. 

The  words  used  as  nouns  in  Tibeto-Burman  languages 
differ  from  the  Indo-European  nouns  in  many  respects. 

There  is  no  grammatical  gender,  and  such  words  as  do  not  denote  animate  beings 
have  no  gender  at  all.  The  male  and  female  gender  of  animate  beings  can,  of  course, 
be  distinguished.  There  are  often  quite  different  words  to  denote  the  male  and 
the  female,  a  consequence  of  the  common  tendency  to  coin  separate  words  for  the 
most  individual  conceptions  ;  or  the  natural  gender  is  equally  frequently  distinguished 
by  adding  words  meaning  ‘  male,’  c  female,’  respectively.  The  different  methods  of 
denoting  the  gender  have  thus  nothing  to  do  with  grammar. 

The  Indo-European  noun  has  different  forms  for  the  singular  and  the  plural,  and 
often  also  for  the  dual.  That  is  not  the  case  in  Tibeto-Burman.  The  number  is 
frequently  left  to  be  inferred  from  the  context,  or  else  it  is  marked  by  adding  numerals 
or  words  meaning  £  many,’  ‘  all,’  £  several,’  and  so  forth. 

There  is  no  proper  declension.  Different  relations  in  time  and  space  can,  however, 
be  indicated  by  suffixing  words  which  we  can  call  postpositions.  Originally,  these  had 
a  full  meaning  of  their  own,  but  many  of  them  are  now  only  used  as  postpositions,  i.e., 
have  become  real  particles.  They  cannot  be  called  suffixes,  because  they  are  separable 


'  Compare  Max  Miiller’s  Letter  to  Chevalier  Bunsen  on  the  Classification  of  the  Turanian  Languages,  p.  36. 
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and  only  added  to  the  last  of  a  number  of  connected  words.  Thus,  they  are  added  to  an 
adjective  which  follows  a  noun  and  not  to  the  qualified  noun,  while,  if  number  is  indi¬ 
cated  by  adding  a  numeral,  an  indefinite  pronoun,  or  something  of  the  sort  after  the 
principal  noun,  the  postposition  comes  after  this  addition. 

The  most  important  case  of  Aryan  grammar  is  the  genitive.  It  is  often  left  with¬ 
out  any  sign  in  Tibeto-Burman  languages,  the  governed  noun  being  simply  put  before  the 
governing  one.  In  other  cases  an  element  is  added  which  looks  like  a  suffix.  Thus  in 
Tibetan  kyi,  gyi,  or  i,  and  in  Burmese  l.  The  Burmese  l  is  also  a  demonstrative  pronoun, 
and  the  same  is  probably  the  case  with  Tibetan  kyi.  Compare  the  remarks  in  the  intro¬ 
duction  to  Tibetan,  on  p.  26,  below.  Similarly  the  so-called  genitive  suffixes  of  other 
Tibeto-Burman  dialects  can  probably  all  be  derived  from  demonstrative  pronouns.1 
An  idiom  such  as  Tibetan  mi-i  khyim,  a  man’s  house,  thus  literally  means  £  man-that 
house.’  It  will  be  seen  that  such  forms  are  no  real  cases. 

Adjectives  are  commonly  undistinguishable  from  nouns  in  form.  No  fixed  rule 

can  be  given  regarding  their  position  with  reference  to  the 

MUJ  cCiIVcbi 

noun  they  qualify.  The  rule  in  Tibetan  is  that  they 
follow  the  qualified  noun  or,  if  they  precede  it,  they  are  put  in  the  genitive  case.  The 
practice  in  other  dialects  is  inconsistent.  The  frequent  dropping  of  every  sign  of  the 
genitive  sufficiently  accounts  for  this  state  of  affairs  even  if  we  consider  the  Tibetan  rule 
as  the  original  one.  It  will,  however,  be  remarked  later  on  that  formerly  the  order  of 
words  must  have  been  less  fixed  than  it  is  at  the  present  day. 

Noun  and  adjective  form  a  kind  of  compound,  and  postpositions  are  only  added  to 
the  last  component.  This  is  of  course  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  character  of  the 
Tibeto-Burman  languages.  There  is  no  real  inflexion,  and  the  various  relations  in  time 
and  space  are  indicated  but  once  in  the  case  of  several  parallel  words. 

There  is  no  comparative  or  superlative.  Comparison  is  effected  by  adding  postposi¬ 
tions  to  the  compared  noun  in  order  to  show  that  the  meaning  of  the  adjective  is 
relative.  Thus  we  say  ‘  great  as  compared  with  him,’  ‘  great  from  him,’  *  great 
among  all,’  and  so  forth,  instead  of  c  greater,’  ‘  greatest,’  respectively. 

The  numeral  system  is  distinctly  decimal.  The  rule  for  the  formation  of  higher 

numbers  in  Tibetan  and  also  in  Chinese  is  to  prefix  the 

Numerals.  1 

numerals  ‘one,’  ‘two,’  etc.,  to  ‘ten,’  etc.  Bor  instance, 
Tibetan  bdun-chu ,  seven  tens,  seventy.  JBchu-bdun ,  ten  seven,  on  the  other  hand,  means 
‘seventeen.’  The  same  is  the  case  in  Burmese,  Kachin,  and  in  some  other  dialects  suoh 
as  Meithei,  Sho,  Mikir,  etc.  The  common  rule  in  the  dialects  belonging  to  the  Bodo, 
Naga,  and  Kuki-Chin  groups  is,  however,  to  suffix  the  multiplier.  Compare  Thado, 
8om-ngd3  ten-five,  fifty. 

Several  Himalayan  languages  make  use  of  a  different  system  in  the  formation  of 
higher  numbers,  which  are  not  counted  in  tens  but  in  twenties.  Thus  Kanaw“ri  has 
nish  nizzdit  sai  ‘  two  twenties  ten  ’  for  ‘  fifty.’  The  same  system  is  also  found  in  some 
dialects  belonging  to  the  Bodo  group,  and  a  separate  word  for  ‘  twenty  ’  is,  moreover, 
common  in  several  Kuki-Chin  dialects.  Similarly,  Kachin  has  /chun ,  twenty.  In  the 


1  Similarly  in  Persian,  an  Aryan  language,  the  relationship  of  the  genitivo  is  indicated  by  the  so-called  izafat,  which  is 
also  of  pronominal  origin,  though,  in  this  case,  the  pronoun  is  relative  and  is  appended  to  the  governing,  not  to  the 
governed  noun. — G.  A.  G. 
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case  of  the  Himalayan  languages  this  state  of  affairs  is  probably  clue  to  the  existence 
of  a  non-Tibeto-Burman  element  in  the  population.  Compare  the  remarks  in  the 
introduction  to  those  forms  of  speech,  on  pp.  179  and  273  below.  It  is  impossible 
to  decide  whether  a  similar  explanation  holds  good  in  the  case  of  the  remaining 
dialects. 

The  use  in  some  dialects  of  generic  particles  with  numerals  has  already  been 
mentioned. 

The  personal  pronouns  are  comparatively  simple,  but  there  are  several  nouns  in  use 
„  as  pronouns,  the  use  of  which  is  regulated  by  the  laws  of 

etiquette.  Thus  in  Burmese  the  simple  word  for  ‘I*  is 
nga.  It  is,  however,  commonly  replaced  by  other  words,  such  as  kywon-nuk,  ‘  little 
slave,’  when  addressing  an  equal,  kywon-dd,  ‘  king’s  slave,’  when  addressing  a  superior, 
and  so  forth. 

In  some  dialects  we  find  different  forms  of  the  pronoun  ‘  we,’  one  excluding  and 
the- other  including  the  person  or  persons  addressed.  This  is  for  instance  the  case  in 
Garo.  A  fully  developed  system  of  various  forms  of  the  pronoun  of  the  first  person  is 
found  in  some  Himalayan  dialects  such  as  Kanawha.  The  details  will  he  found  in  the 
section  of  this  volume  dealing  with  Himalayan  languages,  and  it  will  be  seen  that  here 
we  probably  have  to  do  with  the  influence  of  non-Tibeto-Burman  forms  of  speech. 

There  is  no  relative  pronoun  in  the  Tibeto-Burman  forms  of  speech.  Some  dialects 
have  adopted  the  Aryan  relatives,  and  Aryan  constructions  are  commonly  imitated  in  all 
dialects,  at  least  in  the  translated  specimens  forwarded  for  the  purposes  of  this  Survey  ; 
but  the  indigenous  Tibeto-Burman  principle  is  to  use  a  kind  of  participle  instead.  Thus, 
Burmese  pyu-thi  tliu ,  doing  man,  the  man  who  does ;  Tibetan  'agro-ban  tsliong-pa - 
mams ,  going  of  merchants,  the  merchants  who  go. 

The  formation  of  such  participles  differs  in  the  different  dialects,  though  we  may 
observe  that,  as  a  general  rule,  they  are  treated  as  nouns  qualifying  another  noun,  and 
that  hence,  in  Tibetan,  they  are  usually  put  in  the  genitive  case.  The  Burmese  relative 
particle  thi,  written  Many,  is  probably  the  demonstrative  pronoun  tin,  that.  Compare 
the  remarks  on  the  formation  of  the  genitive  in  Tibeto-Burman  languages. 

The  Tibeto-Burman  verb  is  properly  a  noun.  It  is  not  capable  of  inflexion  in 
Verbs  person,  number,  or  gender.  In  some  Tibetan  dialects  we 

find  a  tendency  to  reserve  certain  forms  for  certain  £>ersons, 
and,  in  the  Namsangia  Naga  dialect,  we  apparently  find  a  full  system  of  conjugational 
forms.  The  same  is  also  the  case  in  other  dialects,  and  more  especially  in  some  of 
those  belonging  to  the  Himalayan  group,  but  the  whole  principle  is  foreign  to  Tibeto- 
Burman  languages,  and  it  is  always  due  to  the  influence  of  other,  different,  forms  of 
speech. 

The  nominal  nature  of  the  Tibeto-Burman  verb  is  also  apparent  from  the  fact  that 
the  subject  of  transitive  verbs  is  usually  put  in  the  case  of  the  agent.  Thus,  instead  of 
« I  strike  ’  they  say  ‘  by-me  striking.’  The  case  of  the  agent  is  not,  however,  regularly 
used,  and  in  the  dialects  of  the  Bodo  group  it  has  been  almost  entirely  discarded.  In 
such  cases,  the  subject  should,  according  to  Aryan  principles,  be  considered  as  a  genitive 
qualifying  the  verbal  noun  which  is  used  as  a  verb.  In  those  dialects  which  regularly 
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insert  pronominal  prefixes  before  nouns  governing  a  genitive,  such  prefixes  are  often 
also  used  before  a  noun  performing  the  function  of  a  verb.  For  instance,  in  Banjogi 
we  have  kei-md-ni  ka-vuak,  me-by  my-striking,  I  strike. 

It  has  already  been  remarked  that  the  ordinary  noun  has  only  one  number.  If  it 
is  necessary  to  indicate  the  notion  of  plurality,  this  is  done,  not  by  means  of  suffixes, 
but  by  adding  words  meaning  ‘  many,’  ‘  all,’  etc.  The  same  is  the  case  with  the  noun 
when  used  as  a  verb,  although  the  addition  of  pluralizing  words  is  not  common. 
Compare  idioms  such  as  Yakha  clio-wd-chi,  eatings,  they  ate. 

The  verbal  noun  can  be  used  alone  as  a  verb  without  any  addition,  but  in  many 
cases  a  particle  is  added  in  order  to  show  that  the  action  of  the  verbal  noun  really  takes 
place.  Such  a  particle  is  the  o  which  is  added  to  the  principal  verb  of  narrative  sen¬ 
tences  in  Tibetan ;  thus,  song-ng-o ,  he  went. 

It  seems  probable  that  such  assertive  particles,  in  most,  if  not  in  all,  cases,  are 
various  forms  of  the  verb  substantive,  which,  in  its  turn,  often  performs  the  function  of 
a  demonstrative  pronoun.  Thus  the  common  assertive  particle  in  Siyin  is  hi,  and  the 
same  word  is  also  used  as  a  verb  substantive  and  a  demonstrative  pronoun.  It  is  related 
to  the  hd  which  is  used  as  an  assertive  particle  and  a  demonstrative  pronoun  in  Hallam, 
and  elsewhere.  A  form  such  as  Angami  d  pu-we,  I  say,  should  accordingly  be  literally 
translated  ‘  my  saying-is.’ 

Another  consequence  of  the  nominal  character  of  the  Tibeto-Burman  verb  is  that 
it  can  be  used  in  connexion  with  postpositions  like  an  ordinary  noun.  In  this  way  the 
verbal  noun  is  used  to  form  various  kinds  of  adverbial  sentences.  Thus,  Tibetan 
’agro-na,  going-in,  if  (I)  go  ;  lang-nas,  rising-from,  when  you  have  risen  ;  Itas-pas, 
seeing-by,  when  he  saw,  etc. 

Ordinary  nouns  are  incapable  of  inflexion  in  time.  The  same  is,  broadly  speaking, 
the  case  with  norms  performing  the  function  of  a  verb.  It  will  hence  be  generally 
observed  that  the  use  of  the  so-called  tenses  is  very  loose.  If  it  is  required  to  lay 
especial  stress  on  the  time  at  which  an  action  took  place,  it  is  necessary  to  add  a  word 
indicating  the  fact.  Thus  we  find  idioms  such  as  ‘  me-by  striking-finishing,’  instead  of 
‘  I  struck,’  and  so  forth.  Such  additions  have,  it  is  true,  often  lost  their  full  root¬ 
meaning,  and  are  now  exclusively  used  as  suffixes  ;  but  in  all  cases  in  which  we  can 
trace  the  history  of  such  tense-suffixes,  they  have  a  definite  meaning  of  their  own. 

The  various  tense-bases  of  Tibetan  are  of  a  different  nature.  Moderneinvestigations 
seem  to  show  that  they  have  nothing  to  do  with  time,  but  are  simply  parallel  forms,  of 
which  the  sphere  has  sometimes  been  restricted  to  one  special  time. 

The  negative  verb  appears  to  have  been  originally  formed  by  prefixing  a  negative 
particle  to  the  verbal  noun.  If  a  verb  substantive  or  an  auxiliary  was  added,  the 
negative  particle  was  often  prefixed  to  it.  This  is  probably  the  reason  for  so  many 
dialects  using  a  negative  suffix.  It  must  be  derived  from  a  verb  substantive  with  a 
negative  prefix.  Thus  the  Old  Kuki  suffix  mak,  not,  contains  a  verb  substantive  uk  and 
a  negative  prefix  ma.  JJk  is  probably  identical  with  Tibetan  ’cuing,  is,  Balti  uk. 

It  has  been  already  remarked  that  the  usual  order  of  words  in  Tibeto-Burman 

languages  is  subiect,  obiect,  verb.  There  is,  however,  consi- 

Order  of  words.  °  3  J  J  , 

dcrable  inconsistency,  and  comparison  with  Chinese  and 
Siamese  shows  that  a  fixed  order  of  words  must  be  a  comparatively  modern  departure. 
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At  all  events,  it  cannot  have  sprung  into  existence  before  the  old  Tibeto-Burman 
parent  language  had  branched  off  from  the  common  stock  from  which  the  modern 
Tibeto-Burman  and  Chinese-Siamese  families  have  both  developed. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  that  the  old  intransitive  bases  of  Tibeto-Burman 


Classification  ofTibeto- 
Burman  languages. 


as  well  as  those  of  Chinese-Siamese  could  not  begin 


with  hard  consonants.  On  the  whole,  it  is  doubtful 
whether  the  common  parent  tongue  possessed  hard  consonants  at  all.  The  old  initial 
consonants  of  intransitive  bases  were  soft.  Although  several  dialects  of  Assam  and 
Further  India  in  many  cases  have  preserved  them,  there  is  a  general  tendency 
throughout  the  whole  family  to  harden  such  sounds.  The  preservation  of  these  soft 
initial  consonants  is  most  common  in  the  dialects  belonging  to  the  Kachin,  Bodo,  and 
Naga  groups,  which  in  this  respect  agree  with  classical  Tibetan  and  many  Himalayan 
dialects.  It  is  not,  however,  possible  to  base  a  classification  only  upon  this  state  of 
affairs,  because  it  would  necessitate  our  separating  the  modern  dialects  of  Tibet  from 
classical  Tibetan. 

The  use  of  tones  might  possibly  suggest  itself  as  another  basis  of  classification. 
Central  Tibetan  in  this  respect  apparently  agrees  with  Kachin  and  probably  also  with 
the  central  Naga  dialects.  The  tendency  to  develope  a  system  of  different  tones  must, 
however,  be  assigned  to  the  common  parent  tongue  from  which  Tibeto-Burman  and 
Siamese-Chinese  have  been  derived.  It  is  apparently  a  consequence  of  the  dropping  of 
the  old  prefixes.  The  fact  that  it  has  not  been  developed  in  numerous  Tibeto-Burman 
dialects  is  probably  due  to  the  more  thoroughgoing  preservation  of  the  old  prefixes,  and 
perhaps  also  to  the  influence  of  the  languages  spoken  by  the  old  inhabitants  whom  the 
Tibeto-Burmans  found  in  possession  of  the  country  when  they  first  entered  it. 

On  the  whole,  it  is  impossible  to  classify  the  Tibeto-Burman  dialects  satisfactorily. 
They  must  have  split  up  into  many  different  forms  of  speech  at  a  very  early  period,  and 
there  are  numerous  crossings  and  intercrossings.  The  remarks  which  follow  do  not 
pretend  to  be  more  than  a  provisional  attempt  at  a  classification  based  on  the  facts 
brought  to  light  in  this  Survey. 

The  most  important  Tibeto-Burman  language  is  Tibetan.  It  comprises  several 
dialects,  and  it  is  known  in  an  old  form  which  goes  back  to  at  least  the  seventh  century 


AD. 

The  old  language  makes  an  extensive  use  of  prefixes,  which  had  lost  their 
character  as  separate  syllables  and  had  been  reduced  to  consisting  of  a  consonant  alone. 
The  old  soft  initials  were  well  preserved. 

The  modern  dialects  have  all  been  developed  from  a  similar  form  of  speech.  In 
Central  Tibet  the  old  prefixes  have  been  lost,  and  the  soft  initials  have  become 
aspirated  and  hardened.  Hand  in  hand  with  these  changes  the  characteristic  Central 
Tibetan  tone-system  has  been  developed. 

In  the  west,  the  prefixes  have,  to  a  great  extent,  been  preserved.  The  same  is  the 
case  with  the  soft  initials.  There  are,  on  the  other  hand,  no  tones. 

The  eastern  dialects  agree  with  the  western  ones  in  the  particulars  just  mentioned. 
Some  Tibetan  dialects  are  spoken  in  the  Chinese  province  of  Ssechuan.  They  are 
characterized  by  the  use  of  prefixes  which  are  still  full  syllables.  In  this  respect  they 
connect  Tibetan  with  the  dialects  of  the  Kachin,  Naga,  and  Bodo  groups. 
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The  Kachin  dialects  agree  with  classical  Tibetan  in  many  respects.  The  old  soft 
initials  have,  on  the  whole,  been  preserved.  There  is,  however,  a  strong  tendency  to 
aspirate  them.  The  old  prefixes  are  still  pronounced  in  many  words.  Causals  are  com¬ 
monly  formed  by  means  of  prefixes.  Kachin  possesses  a  system  of  tones  similar  to  that 
of  Central  Tibetan. 

In  the  south  Kachin  is  spoken  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Burmese,  and  philologically 
it  can  be  considered  as  a  link  between  Tibetan  and  Burmese.  It  agrees  with  the  latter 
form  of  speech  in  many  important  details,  e.g.,  in  the  use  of  several  prefixes  and  suffixes 
and  in  the  richly  developed  system  of  verbal  particles. 

The  neighbours  of  the  Kachins  towards  the  west  speak  dialects  belonging  to  the 
Naga  and  Kuki-Chin  groups,  and  there  are  many  characteristic  features  which  connect 
Kachin  with  both.  Thus  the  extensive  use  of  the  prefix  ga,  ka  is  common  to  Kachin 
and  Naga,  and  the  vocabulary  and  many  suffixes  in  Kuki-Chin  are  strikingly  like  those 
in  use  in  Kachin. 

The  Naga  group  comprises  a  long  series  of  dialects  which  mutually  differ  much 
from  each  other.  They  are,  on  the  whole,  more  closely  related  to  Tibetan  than 
to  Burmese.  The  old  soft  initials  have  often  been  hardened,  but  they  are  also  often  pre¬ 
served.  Causals  are  still  often  formed  by  means  of  prefixes,  and  prefixes  on  the  whole 
play  a  considerable  role.  The  dialects  classed  together  in  this  Survey  under  the  head  of 
the  Central  Naga  sub-group  are  apparently  more  closely  related  to  Tibetan  than  the 
other  Naga  dialects.  They  are  said  to  make  use  of  an  elaborate  system  of  tones,  and  the 
negative  verb  is  formed  as  in  Tibetan  by  means  of  a  negative  prefix.,  while  other  Naga 
dialects,  as  also  the  Bodo  and  Kuki-Chin  groups  use  a  negative  suffix. 

In  the  south  and  west  the  Naga  dialects  are  connected  with  the  Bodo  and  Kuki- 
Chin  languages  by  means  of  several  intermediate  dialects. 

Between  Naga  and  Tibetan  we  find  several  dialects  which  have  been  put  together 
as  the  North  Assam  Group.  They  also,  in  some  respects,  connect  Tibetan  with  the 
dialects  of  the  so-called  Bodo-group.  Before  proceeding  to  those  last-mentioned  forms  of 
speech  it  will,  however,  be  necessary  to  mention  a  long  series  of  dialects  spoken  in  the 
Central  and  Lower  Himalayas,  which  will  be  classed  together  under  the  head  of 
Himalayan  languages.  They  comprise  many  dialects,  which  differ  to  some  extent 
amongst  themselves,  but  which  as  a  whole  can  be  said  to  form  a  link  between  Tibetan 
and  the  dialects  of  the  Bodo  and  Kuki-Chin  groups.  Some  of  them,  besides,  show  traces 
of  a  non-Tibeto-Burman  element.  Further  details  will  be  found  in  the  introduction  to 
the  Himalayan  languages. 

The  Bodo  dialects  agree  with  Tibetan  in  many  respects.  The  old  soft  initials  have, 
to  a  considerable  extent,  been  preserved,  and  causal  verbs  are  commonly  formed  by 
adding  prefixes  as  in  Tibetan.  It  is,  however,  still  more  common  to  form  them  by 
adding  a  suffix.  In  this  respect  the  Bodo  dialects  agree  with  Naga,  with  which  group 
it  also  has  several  other  points  of  connexion,  and  also  with  the  Kuki-Chin  dialects. 

With  those  latter  forms  of  speech  the  Bodo  dialects  also  agree  in  other  important 
points,  e.g.,  in  the  frequent  use  of  the  pronominal  prefixes  and  of  generic  particles  with 
numerals. 

The  Kuki-Chin  dialects,  on  the  other  hand,  form  the  last  link  in  the  chain  con¬ 
necting  Tibetan  with  Burmese,  the  southernmost  Tibeto-Burman  language. 
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Further  details  will  be  found  in  the  introductions  to  the  various  sub-groups.  The 
preceding  remarks  will  have  shown  that  the  relationship  between  the  various  Tibeto- 
Burman  dialects  is  somewhat  complicated,  and  that  it  is  impossible  to  bring  it  under 
one  single  formula.  If  we  ignore  minor  details  the  state  of  affairs  can,  perhaps,  broadly 
be  described  as  follows  :  — 

Tibetan  and  Burmese,  the  northernmost  and  southernmost  Tibeto-Burman  languages, 
are  connected  by  means  of  two  different  chains  of  dialects.  The  eastern  consists  of  the 
various  Kachin  dialects,  the  western  has  a  double  beginning  in  the  north,  which  unites 
towards  the  south.  In  the  first  place  we  find  the  dialects  of  the  North  Assam  group 
merging  into  the  Naga,  and  further  into  the  Bodo  and  Kuki-Chin  forms  of  speech,  and, 
in  the  second  place,  we  can  also  trace  a  line  from  Tibetan,  through  the  Himalayan 
languages,  into  Bodo  and  further  into  Kuki-Chin.  Those  latter  dialects  then  gradually 
merge  into  Burmese. 

The  first  to  recognize  the  unity  of  the  Tibeto-Burman  languages  was  B.  H. 

Hodgson,  who  in  1828  began  to  publish  a  series  of  papers  on 
the  Tibeto-Burman  dialects.  Some  useful  remarks  had 
already  been  published  by  Bemusat  in  1820.  Max  Muller,  in  his  Letter  to  Chevalier 
Bunsen  on  the  Classification  oj  the  Turanian  Languages ,  attempted  a  classification  of 
the  Tibeto-Burman  languages,  by  sub-dividing  them  into  two  groups  which  he  called 
sub-Himalayan  or  Gangetic  and  Lohitic,  respectively.  The  latter  sub-division  broadly 
comprises  Burmese  and  the  dialects  of  the  North  Assam,  Naga,  Bodo,  Kachin  and 
Kuki-Chin  groups. 

Remarks  on  Tibeto-Burman  philology  were  further  made  by  Logan,  Forbes,  Grube, 
and  others.  The  whole  question  was  finally  put  forward  in  a  new  light  in  the  works  of 
Professors  Kuhn  and  Conrady. 

The  list  which  follows  registers  some  of  the  principal  works  dealing  with  Tibeto- 
Burman  philology  in  general.  Other  works  will  be  mentioned  in  the  introductions  to 
the  various  sub-groups  and  dialects  : — 

Leyden,  J., — On  the  Languages  and  Literature  of  the  Indo-Chinese  Nations.  Asiatic  "Researches ,  Vol.  X, 
1808,  pp.  209  and  Jf.  Reprinted,  -with  bibliographical  notes,  by  Dr.  R.  Rost  in  Miscellaneous 
Papers  relating  to  Indo-China,  Vol.  I,  London,  1886,  pp.  84  and  ff. 

RfiMUSAT,  A., — Recherches  sur  les  langues  tartares.  Paris,  1820. 

Muller,  Max, — Letter  to  Chevalier  Bunsen,  on  the  Classification  of  the  Turanian  Languages.  London, 
1854,  pp.  97  and  If.  Reprinted  from  Vol.  Ill  of  Bunsen’s  Christianity  and  Mankind,  London, 
1854. 

Logan,  J., — The  West  Himalaic  or  Tibetan  Tribes  of  Assam,  Burma  and  Pegu.  Journal  of  the  Indian 
Archipelago,  Vol.  II,  1858,  pp.  100  and  If.,  230  and  ff. 

Forbes,  Capt.  C.  J.  F.  S., —  On  Tibeto-Burman  Languages.  Journal  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  New 
Series,  Vol.  X,  1878,  pp.  210  and  If. 

„  Comparative  Grammar  of  the  Languages  of  Further  India :  A  Fragment. 

And  other  Essays.  London,  1881. 

Grube,  W., — Die  sprachgeschichtliche  Stellung  des  Chinesischen.  Leipzig,  1881. 

Kuhn,  Ernst, — JJeber  Herkunft  und  Sprache  der  transgangetischen  Volker.  Festrede  zur  Vorfeier  des 
Allerhochsten  Geburts  und  Namensfestes  Seiner  Majestdt  des  Eonigs  Ludwig  II  gehalten  in  der 
offentlichen  Sitzung  der  E.  Akademie  der  Wissenschaften  zu  Miinchen  am  25.  Juli  1881. 
Munchen  1883.  Compare  also  Prof.  Kuhn’s  remarks  in  the  Jenaer  Liter aturzeilung,  1875, 
p.  424. 

Avery,  John, — The  Tibeto-Burman  Group  of  Languages.  Transactions  of  the  American  Philological 
Association,  \  ol.  xvi,  1885,  Appendix,  pp.  xvii  and  ff. 
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Terrien  de  Lacouperie, — The  Languages  of  Ohina  before  the  Chinese.  Researches  on  the  Languages 
spoken  by  the  Pre-Chinese  Races  of  China  Proper  previously  to  the  Chinese  Occupation.  London, 
1887.  Reprint  from  the  Transactions  of  the  Philological  Society,  1885-7,  pp.  394  and  ff. 

Houghton,  B., —  Outlines  of  Tibeto-Burman  Linguistic  Palaeontology.  Journal  of  the  Royal  Asiatic 
Society,  1896,  pp.  23  and  if. 

C/ONRADT,  Dr.  August, — Eine  indochinesische  Causativ-Denominativ-Bildung  und  ihr  Zusammenhang  mit 
den  Tonaccenten.  Ein  Beitrag  zur  vergleichenden  Qrammatik  der  indochinesischen  Sprachen 
insonderheit  des  Tibetischen  harmanischen  Siamesisohen  und  Ohinesischen.  Leipzig,  1896. 
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TIBETAN  OR  BHOJIA. 

Tibetan  is  the  language  of  Tibet  and  the  adjoining  districts  of  India.  It  does  not 
properly  fall  within  the  scope  of  this  Survey.  Important  dialects  are,  however,  spoken 
in  British  India,  and  it  will  therefore  be  necessary  to  give  a  short  account  of  Tibetan 
and  its  sub-dialects.1 * * 

The  language  of  Tibet  has  usually  been  designated  Tibetan.  The  origin  of  the 

name  Tibet  is  obscure,  and  it  would  be  waste  of  time  to 

Name  of  the  language.  enter  upon  the  various  explanations  propounded  by  different 

scholars.  It  came  to  Europe  through  the  Muhammadans  of  Western  Asia.  The 
Tibetans  themselves  call  their  country  Bod-yul  and  their  language  Bod-shad,  pro¬ 
nounced  Klw-ha  in  Central  Tibetan.  ‘A  Tibetan’  is  Bod-pa,  and  this  word  has  been 
changed  to  Bhautta,  Bhotia,  etc.,  by  the  Hindus.  The  name  4  Bhotia  ’  is  now  applied 
by  them  to  the  Tibetans  living  on  the  borders  between  India  and  Tibet,  while  the  people 
of  Tibet  proper  are  called  Huniyas,  and  the  country  Hundes.  Several  names  have 
been  proposed  for  the  language.  The  one  which  has  been  universally  recognized  is 
Tibetan.  In  the  oldest  publications  about  the  language,  it  interchanges  with  Tangutan,  a 
name  which  has  not  been  adopted  by  scholars  in  that  sense.  The  name  Bhotanta,  which 
was  used  in  the  first  Tibetan  dictionary,  has  also  been  discarded  as  being  apt  to  produce 
the  impression  that  the  dialect  of  Bhutan  is  meant.  It  has  also  been  proposed  to  call  the 
language  Bhotia  and  to  distinguish  the  sub-dialects  by  adding  the  locality  where  they 
are  spoken,  viz.,  Bhotia  of  Tibet,  or  Tibetan  proper  ;  Bhotia  of  Bhutan  or  Hrug-ka  ; 
Bhotia  of  Sikkim  or  Danjong-ka;  Bhotia  of  Ladakh  or  Ladakhi,  and  so  forth.  Against 
such  a  terminology  the  fact  must  be  urged  that  the  Bhotia  of  Tibet  comprises  many 
dialects  which  are  mutually  more  different  than  is  Hanjong-ka  from  the  Tibetan  of 
Central  Tibet.  It  would  accordingly  be  impossible  to  speak  of  the  Bhotia  of  Tibet  as 
opposed  to  other  dialects,  and  the  name  Tibetan  would  have  to  be  discarded  altogether. 
Moreover  the  inhabitants  of  Tibet  proper  are  usually  known  to  the  Hindus  of  Upper 
India  as  Huniyas  and  not  as  Bhotias.  I  therefore  prefer  to  employ  the  name  Tibetan 
as  the  common  designation  of  the  language,  as  the  one  which  is  universally  recognized 
as  such.  The  fact  that  the  language  is  also  spoken  outside  Tibet  cannot  be  urged 
against  its  being  called  Tibetan.  Nobody  hesitates  to  call  the  Erench  language  spoken 
in  Belgium  Erench. 

Various  dialects  of  Tibetan  are  spoken  all  over  Tibet  including  Baltistan  and 

Ladakh.  The  Zoji  La  pass,  on  the  high  road  from  Srinagar 

Area  withm  which  spoken.  to  Hras,  is  the  ethnographic  watershed  between  the  Aryan 

and  Tibetan  population.  Thence  we  may  draw  an  irregular  line  eastwards  including 
the  northernmost  districts  of  Lahoul,  Spiti,  Kunawar,  Garhwal,  Nepal,  Sikkim  and 
Bhutan.  Tibetan  is  accordingly  mainly  a  language  foreign  to  India,  where  it  is  only 

1  I  take  this  opportunity  of  acknowledging  the  great  assistance  which  has  been  rendered  me  in  the  preparation  of  what 

follows  by  the  Bev.  A.  H.  Francke.  He  has  kindly  undertaken  to  read  through  the  whole  section  in  proof,  and  he  has 

favoured  me  with  numerous  valuable  notes  and  corrections.  The  chapters  dealing  with  Balti  and  Purik  have  been  practically 

rewritten  by  him,  the  materials  originally  prepared  for  this  Survey  having  turned  out  to  contain  several  wrong  forms. 
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spoken  by  immigrants  in  the  frontier  districts.  Towards  the  east  it  extends  into  the 
Chinese  province  of  Ssechuan. 

Tibetan  is  not  a  uniform  language  over  the  whole  territory  within  which  it  is 

spoken.  The  classical  dialect  of  Tibetan  literature  represents 
the  stage  of  development  at  which  the  language  had  arrived 
in  the  time  when  it  was  first  reduced  to  writing.  It  was  then  a  monosyllabic  form  of 
speech  with  a  highly  complicated  phonetic  system,  abounding  in  compound  consonants. 
These  compounds  were,  at  least  in  numerous  cases,  the  final  result  of  a  combination  of 
prefixes  with  monosyllabic  bases.  The  prefixes  must  once  have  formed  separate 
syllables.  Their  vowels  were,  however,  very  early  lost,  and  the  result  was  a  monosyllabic 
word  beginning  with  a  compound  consonant.  Such  compounds  have  been  partly  retained 
in  the  west  and  in  the  east.  In  the  centre,  on  the  other  hand,  the  prefixed  consonants 
representing  the  last  remnant  of  the  old  prefixes  have  been  dropped,  and  the  old  base- words 
have  been  restored,  apparently  without  any  traces  of  the  lost  prefixes.  This  dropping  of 
the  prefixes  is  however  only  apparent.  Their  existence  is  still  traceable  by  means  of  the 
tone,  such  words  being,  as  a  rule,  pronounced  in  the  so-called  high  tone.  A  short 
account  of  the  Tibetan  tone-system  will  be  given  later  on.  In  this  place  it  will  be 
sufficient  to  remark  that  the  dropping  of  the  old  prefixes  and  the  resulting  use  of  tones 
is  characteristic  of  all  Central  Tibetan  dialects,  which  are  spoken  from  Spiti  in  the  west 
to  Bhutan  in  the  east.  This  group  includes  numerous  sub-dialects  which  will  be 
separately  dealt  with  in  the  ensuing  pages  in  so  far  as  they  are  spoken  within  the 
territory  included  under  the  operations  of  this  Survey.  Proceeding  from  the  west  these 
dialects  are  Spiti,  Nyamkat,  Jad,  the  Garhwal  dialect,  Kagate,  Sharpa,  Danjongkii,  and 
Lhoke.  The  dialect  spoken  in  Rubshu  is  also  a  form  of  Central  Tibetan.  It  is  probably 
identical  with  the  Spiti  form  of  the  language.  Our  information  regarding  the  dialects 
of  this  group  spoken  in  Tibet  is  less  complete.  We  only  know  the  dialect  of  Central 
Tibet,  i.e.,  the  provinces  of  U  and  Tsang,  which  is  a  kind  of  lingua  franca  over  the 
whole  Tibetan  territory.  The  dialect  spoken  in  the  so-called  Chumbi  Valley  between 
Sikkim  and  Bhutan  apparently  agrees  with  the  forms  of  speech  current  in  those  States 
and  not  with  the  U-dialect.  The  valley  itself  is  called  Domo,  and  is  divided  into  Upper 
and  Lower  homo. 

The  western  portion  of  Tibet,  from  a  line  drawn  from  Darjeeling  and  northwards, 
is  called  Ngari.  It  is  divided  into  the  three  districts  of  Mangyul,  Khorsum,  and  Maryul. 
Mangyul  marches  with  Nepal  almost  to  its  western  boundary;  Khorsum  extends  along 
the  frontier  of  Kumaon,  Garhwal,  and  Bashahr;  Maryul  includes  Western  Tibet, 
especially  the  Kashmiri  States  of  Baltistan  and  Ladakh. 

The  dialects  of  Mangyul  probably  agree  with  Sharpa  and  Karate,  which  are  spoken 
in  Eastern  Nepal.  The  language  of  Khorsum  is  probably  closely  related  to  Spiti, 
Nyamkat,  Jad,  the  Tibetan  dialect  spoken  in  Garhwal,  etc.,  while  the  dialects  of  Rudok 
to  the  north  of  Khorsum  probably  merge  into  Ladakhi  and  Baltl. 

Those  latter  forms  of  speech  belong  to  another  group,  which  Jaeschke  called 
Western  Tibetan.  It  is  spoken  in  Baltistan  and  Ladakh,  and  probably  also  in  the 
adjoining  districts  of  Tibet.  Three  closely  related  dialects  of  this  group  are  spoken 
within  British  territory,  viz.,  Balti  in  Baltistan,  Purik  in  the  old  province  of  Purik, 
and  Ladakhi  in  Ladakh.  All  these  dialects  agree  in  retaining  a  good  deal  of  the 
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compound  consonants  of  classical  Tibetan,  and  in  being  devoid  of  tones.  In  this  latter 
respect  the  Tibetan  dialect  spoken  in  Lalioul  marches  with  Western  Tibetan.  On  the 
other  hand  it  simplifies  the  old  compound  consonants  just  as  is  the  case  in  Central 
Tibetan.  Pinal  consonants  are  often  dropped  in  Lahoul,  as  is  also  the  case  in  Central 
Tibetan.  In  that  case,  the  preceding  vowel  often  assumes  an  abrupt  pronunciation  in 
Lahoul  as  well  as  in  U  and  Tsang.  The  Lahoul  dialect  can  therefore  be  described  as  a 
kind  of  connecting  link  between  Western  and  Central  Tibetan. 

The  dialect  spoken  in  the  province  of  Khams  in  Eastern  Tibet  agrees  with  Western 
Tibetan  in  being  devoid  of  tones  and  in  retaining  many  of  the  old  compound  consonants 
of  classical  Tibetan.  Such  compounds  are,  however,  treated  in  a  different  way  from  that 
which  is  the  case  in  Western  Tibetan,  and  the  Khams  dialect  must  therefore  be  separated 
as  a  distinct  group,  which  we  shall  call  Eastern  Tibetan.  Connected  dialects  are  spoken 
to  the  North  and  East,  in  Sifan  and  Ssechuan.  Short  vocabularies  have  been  published 
of  several  of  them  by  Hodgson,  Kosthorn,  and  others.  They  do  not  fall  within  the  scope 
of  this  Survey,  and  it  will,  in  this  place,  be  sufficient  to  mention  that  they  form  the 
link  which  connects  Tibetan  with  the  Tibeto-Burman  languages  of  Assam  and  Eurther 


India. 

AVe  have  no  trustworthy  information  about  the  number  of  speakers  of  the  various 

Tibetan  dialects  outside  British  India.  The  population  of 
Tibet  is  estimated  at  about  six  millions.  Numerous  speakers 
are  also  found  in  Nepal  and  Bhutan.  According  to  rough  looal  estimates  prepared 
during  the  preliminary  operations  of  this  Survey,  the  number  of  speakers  of  Tibetan  and 
its  sub-dialects  within  the  districts  included  was  as  follows  : — 


Number  of  speakers. 


Tibetan 

unspecified 

J5 

Lahoul  dialect 

» 

Spiti  dialect 

>5 

Nyamkat 

55 

Jad 

55 

Garhwal  dialect 

55 

Sharpa 

55 

Danjongka 

55 

Lhoke  , 

Total 


7,968 

1,579 

3,548 

1,544 

106 

4,300 

900 

20,000 

5,079 


45,024 


This  total  is  considerably  below  the  mark,  and  it  does  not  include  important 
dialects  such  as  Balti  and  Ladakhi. 

At  the  last  Census  of  1901  the  number  of  speakers  of  Tibetan  and  its  dialects  was 
returned  as  follows  : — 


Tibetan  . 
Balti 

Ladakhi  . 

Sharpa 

Danjongka 

Lhoke 

Others 


14,812 

130,678 

90 

4,407 

8,825 

40,590 

35,822 


Total  .  235,224 


Of  the  40,590  speakers  returned  under  the  head  of  Lhoke,  31,615 
in  the  Punjab.  It  is  not  possible  that  these  speak  the  Tibetan  Lhoke 


were  enumerated 
dialect  of  Bhutan,. 
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and  these  figures  will  not  therefore  be  added  under  the  detailed  description  of  that 
dialect. 

The  figures  entered  under  the  head  of  Ladakhi  do  not  include  the  speakers  of  that 
dialect  in  Ladakh,  where  they  have  been  returned  ns  speaking  liudhi.  Their  number 
was  29,716.  rlhey  are  included  in  the  35,822  speakers  under  the  head  of  Tibetan, 
others. 

Tibetan  was  already  a  literary  language  in  the  early  part  of  the  7th  century.1 

The  Lev.  H.  Jasckhe,  in  the  introduction  to  his  Tibetan- 

Literature.  . 

English  Dictionary,  sums  up  the  history  of  Tibetan 

literature  as  follows  : — 


‘  There  are  two  chief  periods  of  literary  activity  to  be  noticed  in  studying  the  origin  and  growth  of  Tibetan 
literature  and  the  landmarks  in  the  history  of  the  language.  The  first  is  the  Period  of  Translations  which, 
however,  might  also  be  entitled  the  Classical  Period,  for  the  sanctity  of  the  religious  message  conferred  a  cor¬ 
responding  reputation  and  tradition  of  excellence  upon  the  form  in  which  it  was  conveyed.  This  period  begins 
in  the  first  half  of  the  seventh  century,  when  Thonmi  Sambhota,  the  minister  of  Srongtsangampo,  was  sent  to 
India  to  learn  Sanskrit.  His  invention  of  the  Tibetan  alphabet  gave  a  twofold  impulse  ;  for  several  centuries 
the  wisdom  of  India  and  the  ingenuity  of  Tibet  laboured  in  unison  and  with  the  greatest  industry  and 
enthusiasm  at  the  work  of  translation.  The  tribute  due  to  real  genius  must  be  awarded  to  these  early  pioneers 
of  Tibetan  grammar.  They  had  to  grapple  with  the  infinite  wealth  and  refinement  of  Sanskrit ;  they  had  to 
Bave  the  independence  of  their  own  tongue,  while  they  strove  to  subject  it  to  the  rule  of  scientific  principles, 
and  it  is  most  remarkable  how  they  managed  to  produce  translations  at  once  literal  and  faithful  to  the  spirit  of 
the  original.  The  first  masters  had  made  for  their  later  disciples  a  comparatively  easy  road,  for  the  style  and 
context  of  the  writings  with  which  the  translators  had  to  deal  present  very  uniform  features.  When  once 
typical  patterns  had  been  furnished,  it  was  possible  for  the  literary  manufacture  to  be  extended  by  a  sort  of 
mechanical  process. 

A  considerable  time  elapsed  before  natives  of  Tibet  began  to  indulge  in  compositions  of  their  own.  When 
they  did  so,  the  subject-matter  chosen  by  them  to  operate  upon  was  either  of  an  historical  or  a  legendary  kind. 
In  this  Second  Period  the  language  shows  much  resemblance  to  the  modern  tongue,  approaching  most  closely 
the  present  idiom  of  Central  Tibet.’ 

According  to  Sarat  Chandra  Das  the  second  period  begins  about  the  year  1025  A.D. 
It  is  the  age  of  Milaraspa  and  Atisa,  etc.  Sarat  Chandra  reckons  a  new  stage  from 
1205  A.D.,— 

‘  When  Pandit  Sakya  Sri  of  Kashmir  had  returned  to  Tibet  after  witnessing  the  plunder  and  destruction 
of  the  great  Buddhist  monasteries  of  Odantapuri  and  Vikrama  SUa  in  Magadha,  and  the  conquest  of  Bengal 
and  Behar  by  the  Mahomedans  under  Baktyar  Gliilji  (sic.)  in  1203  A.D.  .  .  .  Among  the  most  noted 

writers  of  the  time  were  Sakya  Pandit  Kungah  Gyal-tshan,  Dogon  Phag-pa,  the  spiritual  tutor  of  Emperor 
Khubli  Khan,  and  Shongton  Lotsawa,  who  translated  the  KcivyadarSa  of  Dandin  and  Kshemendra’s  Avaddna 
Kalpalatd  in  metrical  Tibetan.  With  the  opening  of  the  15th  century  Buton-Itinchen  Dub  introduced  a  new 
era  in  the  literatuie  of  Tibet,  and  Buddhism  received  fresh  impulse  under  the  rule  of  the  Phagmodu  chiefs, 
when  Tibetan  scholars  took  largely  to  the  study  of  Chinese  literature  under  the  auspices  of  the  Ming  Emperors 
of  China.  During  this  pericfd,  called  the  ago  of  Da-nying  (old  orthography),  the  great  indigenous  literature  of 
Tibet  arose.  A  host  of  learned  Lotsawas  and  scholars  like  Tsongkhapa,  Buton,  Gyalwa  Ngapa,  Lama 
Taranatha,  Desri  Sangye  Gyatsho,  Sumpa  Khampo,  and  others  flourished.  This  was  the  age  of  the  Gelug-pa 
or  Yellow  Cap  School  of  Buddhism,  founded  by  Tsongkhapa  with  Galidan  as  its  head-quarters. 

The  third  period  begins  with  the  first  quarter  of  the  18th  century,  when  Chineso  suzerainty  over  Tibet 
was  fully  established  and  the  last  of  the  Tartar  kings  of  the  dynasty  of  Gushi  Khan  was  killed  by  a  General  of 
the  Jungar  Tartars — an  incident  which  transferred  the  sovereignty  of  Tibet  to  the  Dalai  Lama,  who  was  till 
then  a  mere  hierarch  of  the  Gelug-pa  church.  It  is  within  this  period  that  Tibot  lias  enjoyed  unprecedented 
peace  under  the  benign  sway  of  the  holy  Bodhisattvas,  and  its  language  has  become  the  lingua  franca  of 
Higher  Asia.’ 


1  The  Tibetan  alphabet  which  was  introduced  in  the  seventh  century  was  probably  bn  ed  on  an  older  alphabet  which  had, 
in  its  turn,  been  developed  after  some  old  Indian  script. 
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AUTHORITIES — 

A. — Early  References. 

The  Tibetans  are  mentioned  in  old  Chinese  writings  nnder  the  name  of  Kiang. 
The  name  of  Tibet  bas  come  to  us  through  the  Muhammadans.  In  the  form  Tobbat  it  is 
used  by  Xstakhri  towards  the  end  of  the  6tli  century  A.D.  The  usual  form  with  the 
Muhammadans  is  Tibbat.  Compare  the  quotations  in  H.  Yule’s  Hobson- Jobson,  sub  voce. 
Some  remarks  on  Tibet  were  published  by  Johan  de  Plano  Carpini  (1247),  by  Wilhelmus 
de  R-ubrak  (1253),  Marco  Polo  (1298),  and  others.  They  do  not  tell  us  much  about  the 
country.  In  the  17th  .and  18th  centuries  Jesuit  missionaries  from  Peking  visited 
the  country,  and  the  Capuchin  Friar  Horazio  della  Penna  Bella  lived  at  Lhasa  for 
17  years  from  1732,  and  also  learnt  the  language. 

The  first  Tibetan  writings  which  were  brought  to  Europe  were  found  in  South 
Siberia  and  sent  to  Pome  and  Paris  by  the  Emperor  Peter  the  Great  in  1721.  They 
were  recognized  as  Tibetan  by  La  Croze,  Theophilus  Siegfried  Payer,  Gerhard  Friedrich 
Muller,  and  others,  and  the  French  orientalists  Etienne  and  Michel  Fourmont  made  an 
attempt  at  translating  them.  La  Croze  also  published  a  note  on  the  Tibetan  alphabet. 

The  materials  sent  home  by  the  Jesuit  missionaries  were  utilized  bv  August  Antonius 
Georgi  in  his  Alphabetum  Tibetanum,  Rome,  1762.  Some  Tibetan  words  were  made 
known  by  John  Bell  in  his  Travels  from  Russia  to  divers  parts  of  Asia,  Glasgow,  1763, 
and  in  a  polyglot  vocabulary  compiled  in  St.  Petersburg  in  the  middle  of  the  18th 
century,  further  by  Lorenzo  Hervas,  and  others.  A  review  of  these  and  other  works 
will  be  found  in  Adelung’s  Mithridates,  quoted  below.  The  Lord’s  Prayer  in  Tibetan 
was  published  by  Cassiano  Beligatti,  Lorenzo  Hervas,  and  others. 

The  first  European  who  made  the  Tibetan  language  the  subject  of  serious  study 
was  the  Hungarian  scholar  Alexander  Csoma  de  Koros,  who  for  many  years  lived  in  a 
Tibetan  monastery  in  Kumaon.  To  him  are  due  the  first  Tibetan  grammar  and  a 
dictionary. 

B. — General  works. 

Ruhlmann,  Gottfr. —  Vorldufige  Auflosung  der  Frage  :  was  es  dock  fur  eine  Bibliotheh  seyn  mochte,  welche 
in  einem  von  der  Gaspischen  See  Nordostwdrts  gelegenen  Gebdude  gef unden  worden,  Schleitz, 

1721. 

La  Croze,  Maturin  V eyssiere, — Epistola  ad  J.  B.  M.  de  libris  manu  scriptis  hand  procul  mari  Gaspio 
repertis.  Acta  Eruditorum,  1722,  pp.  414  and  if.  Based  on  materials  forwarded  by  Th.  S.  Bayer. 

,,  Elementa  Linguae  Tanguticae  quibus  etiam  utuntur  Tartari,  Tibetani, 

Boutanenses,  Barantolani ,  imo  et  ipsi  incolae  Begni  Bengalae  ad  Gangem.  Acta  Eruditorum, 

1722,  pp.  417  and  If.  Contains  an  account  of  the  Tibetan  alphabet. 

Bayer,  Theophilus  Siegfried, — Elementa  Litteraturae  Brahmanicae  Tangutanae  Mungalicae.  In  Gom- 
mentarii  Academiae  Scientiarum  Imperialis  Petropolitanae.  Tom.  iii  (1728),  pp.  339  and  if. 
Petropolis,  1732;  Tom.  iv  (1729),  pp.  289  and  ff.  Petropolis,  1735.  (Contains  an  account  of 
the  Tibetan  alphabet  as  shown  in  a  syllabary  brought  by  Messerschmidt  from  Siberia,  and 
compares  it  with  Deva-nagarl.) 

Muller,  Gerh.  Eriedr., —  Gommentatio  de  scriptis  Tanguticis  in  Siberia  repertis.  Petropolis,  1747. 

A  New  General  Collection  of  Voyages  and  Travels,  etc.,  Vol.  iv,  London,  1747,  pp.  457  and  fL;  565  and  f£. 
Contains  notes  on  the  Tibetan  language  and  alphabet. 

Georgius,  Augustinus  Antonius, — Alphabetum  Tibetanum,  Missionum  Apostolicarum  commodo  editum. 

Praemissa  est  disquisitio  qua  de  vario  litterarum  ac  regionis  nomine,  gentis  origine,  moribus, 
superstitione,  manichaeismo  fuse  disseritur ;  Beausobrii  calumniae  in  S.  Augustinum  aliosque 
Ecclesiae  patres  refutantur.  Romae  1762. 

Ahaduzzi,  Giovanni  Christoforo, — Alphabetum  Tangutanum  s.  Tibetanum.  Romae,  1773. 
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Adelung,  Johann  Christoph, — Mithridates  oder  allgemeine  Sprachenkunde  mit  dem  Vater  Unser  als 
Spracliprobe  in  bey  nahe  fiinfhundert  Sprachen  und  Mundarten.  Berlin,  Yol.  i,  1806,  pp.  64  and 
ff.  ;  Vol.  iv,  1817,  pp.  31  and  if. 

Wollner,  Franz, —  Uber  die  Verwandtschaft  de *  Indogermanischen,  Semitischen,  und  Tibetanischen,  nebst 
einer  Einleitung  iiber  den  Unsprung  der  Sprache.  Munster  1838. 

Desgodins,  C.  H.j— La  mission  du  Thibet  de  1855  a  1870,  comprenant  V  expose  des  affaires  religieuses ,  et 
divers  documents  sur  ce  pays,  accompagnee  d'une  carte  du  Thibet.  Verdun  1872. 

Drew,  Frederic, — The  Jummoo  and  Kashmir  Territories.  A  Geographical  Account.  London,  1875. 
Chapter  21  contains  remarks  on  Tibetan  and  the  Tibetan  alphabet. 

Bushell,  S.  W., — The  Early  History  of  Tibet.  From  Chinese  Sources.  Journal  of  the  Royal  Asiatic 
Society,  New  Series,  Vol.  xii,  1880,  pp.  435  and  ff. 

Desgodins,  L’ABBfi, — Le  Thibet.  Notes  linguistiques.  Annales  de  1 ’extreme  Orient,  Fevrier,  1880. 

Terrien  de  Lacouperie,—  Beginnings  of  writing  in  and  around  Tibet.  Journal  of  the  Royal  Asiatic 
Society,  New  Series,  Vol.  xvii,  1885,  pp.  415  and  ff. 

Ayery,  John, —  The  Beginnings  of  Writing  in  and  around  Tibet.  The  American  Antiquarian,  Vol,  viii, 
1886,  pp.  158  and  ff. 

Feer,  L£on, — Etymologie,  histoire,  et  ortliographie  du  mot  Tibet.  Verhandlungen  und  Berichte  des  7. 

internationalen  Orientalisten- Congresses  1886.  HocLasiatische  und  malayo-polynesische  Section, 
Wien  1889,  p.  63. 

Sarat  Chandra  Das, — The  Sacred  and  Ornamental  Characters  of  Tibet.  ( With  nine  plutes.')  Journal 
of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal,  Vol.  lvii,  Part  i,  1888,  pp.  41  and  ff. 

Pongracz,  Sandor, — Tibet-magyar  nyelvtanulmanyok.  Budapest  1890-91. 

Rockhill,  W.  Woodville, — Tibet.  A  Geographical,  Ethnographical,  and  Historical  Sketch,  derived  from 
Chinese  Sources.  Journal  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  1891,  pp.  1  and  ff. 

Waddell,  L.  A., — Place  and  River -Names  in  the  Darjiling  District  and  Sikhim.  Journal  of  the  Asiatic 
Society  of  Bengal,  Vol.  lx,  Part  i,  1891,  pp.  53  and  ff. 

Fahyel,  A.  A Caracteres  tibetains  sur  des  feuilles  d' arbre.  T'oung  Pao,  Vol.  iv,  1893,  p.  389  ;  compare 
pp.  456  and  ff. 

Peer,  L£on, — Etymologie  du  mot  Bod.  Journal  Asiatique,  ixe  serie,  Vol.  i,  1893,  pp.  161  and  ff. 

Raverty,  Major  H.  G., — Tibbat  three-hundred  and  sixty-five  years  ago.  Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society 
of  Bengal,  Vol.  Ixiv,  Part  i,  1895,  pp.  82  and  ff. 

Francke,  A.  H., — Bemerkungen  zu  Jdschke's  tibetischer  Bibeliibersetzung.  Zeitschrift  der  deutschen 
morgenlandischen  Gesellschaft,  Vol.  li,  1897,  pp.  697  and  ff. 

Laufer,  Berthold, — Studien  zur  Sprachwissenschaft  der  Tibet er.  Sitzungsberichte  der  kgl.  bayerischen 
Akademie  der  Wissenschaften.  Philosophisch-philologische  und  historische  Classe,  1898,  Vol.  i, 
pp.  519  and  ff. 

Walsh,  E.  H.  C., — The  Tibetan  Language  and  Recent  Dictionaries.  Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of 
Bengal,  Vol.  lxxiii,  Part  i,  1903,  pp.  65  and  ff. 

C. — Grammar. 

Csoma  DE  Koros,  Alexander, — A  Grammar  of  the  Tibetan  Language  in  English.  Prepared,  under  the 
patronage  of  the  Government  and  under  the  auspices  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal.  Calcutta, 
1834. 

Schmidt,  Isaac  Jacob, — Grammatik  der  tibetischen  Sprache.  St.  Petersburg,  1S39. 

,,  Grammatika  tibetskago  jazyka.  St.  Peterburg,  1839. 

Schiefner,  A., — Tibetische  Studien.  Bulletin  historico-philologique  de  l’Academie  de  St.  Petersbourg, 
Vol.  viii,  No.  13  ff  ;  Bulletin  de  l’Academie  Imperiale  des  Sciences,  Vol.  viii,  pp.  9  and  ff.  St. 
Petersburg,  1851-65. 

FouCAHX,  Ph.  Ed., — Grammaire  de  la  langue  tibetaine.  Paris,  1858. 

Lepsius,  R., —  Uber  die  Umsclirift  und  Lautverhdltnisse  einiger  hint erasiatisclien  Sprachen  namentlich 
der  Chinesischen  und  der  Tibetischen.  Abhandlungcn  der  Koniglichen  Akademie  der  Wisson- 
scliaften  zu  Berlin,  1860,  pp.  449  and  ff. 

JasCUKE,  II.  A., —  Uber  das  Tibetamsche  Lautsystem.  Monatsberichte  der  Koniglichen  Preuss.  Akademie 
der  Wissenschaften  zu  Berlin,  1860,  pp.  257  and  ff. 

„  Note  on  the  Pronunciation  of  the  Tibetan  Language.  Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal, 
Vol.  xxiv,  Part  i.  1865,  pp.  91  and  ff. 

„  Ub’er  die  ostlinhe  Aussprache  des  Tibetischen  im  Vergleich  zu  der  friiher  behandelten  westlichen. 

Monatsberichte,  etc.,  1865,  pp.  441  and  ff. 

„  Tiber  die  Phonetik  der  Tibetischen  Sprache.  Monatsberichte,  etc.,  1867,  pp.  14S  and  ff. 
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Jaschke,  H.  A., — A  short  practical  Grammar  of  the  Tibetan  Language,  with  special  reference  to  the  spoken 
dialects.  Kjelang,  1865. 

„  Tibetan  Grammar.  Second  edition  prepared  by  H.  Wenzel.  London,  1883. 

Schiefner,  A., —  fiber  Pluralbezeichnungen  im  Tibetischen.  Memoires  de  l’Academie  des  Sciences  de 
St.  Petersbourg,  Vol.  xxv,  1878,  No.  1. 

Lewin,  Major  Th.  H-, — Manual  of  Tibetan,  being  a  Guide  to  the  Colloquial  Speech  of  Tibet,  in  a  series 
of  progressive  exercises,  prepared  with  the  assistance  of  Yapa  Ugpen  Gyatsho.  Calcutta,  1879. 

Muller,  Friedrich, —  Grundriss  der  Sprachwissenscliaft,  Yol.  ii,  Part  ii,  Wien  1882,  pp.  334  and  ff. 

Sandberg,  Graham, — Manual  of  the  Sikkim  Bhutia  Language  or  Denfong  Ke.  Calcutta,  1888.  Second 
edition.  Westminster,  1895. 

Thungik  Phgncook  Wangden, — Poi  kyikape  daSpo.  Tibetan  first  Reading  Book.  Darjeeling,  1889. 

Rai  Lama  Ugten  Gyatsho, — Tibetan  Grammar.  Darjeeling,  1893. 

Shawe,  Becker, — On  the  relationship  between  Tibetan  Orthography  and  the  original  Pronunciation  of 
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The  Tibetan  alphabet  is  usually  stated  to  have  been  adopted  from  India  by  Thon-mi- 

sam-bho-ta,  minister  of  King  Shrong-btsan-sgam-po,  about 
Alphabet.  the  year  632.  It  is,  however,  possible  that  the  art  of  writing 

was  known  in  Tibet  at  an  earlier  period.  Two  distinct  characters  are  in  use,  the  so-ealled 
u-chdn,  ■  written  dbu-chan,  head  possessing,  and  the  so-called  u-med,  written  dbu-med, 
head-less.  The  former  is  always  used  in  printing  and  is  distinguished  by  the  characteris¬ 
tic  top-line  of  North  ludian  alphabets.  The  latter  is  the  current  hand  of  every  day’s 
writing  and  the  top-line  is  dispensed  with.  In  this  place  we  are  only  concerned  with  the 
u-chan  character.  It  consists  of  the  following  signs : — 


p 

P 

*1 

C 

ka 

kha 

ya 

nga 

3 

<5 

E 

9 

cha 

chha 

ja 

nya 

■5 

% 

ta 

tlia 

da 

na 

q 

SJ 

pa 

pha 

ba 

ma 

£ 

E 

tsa 

tsha 

dza 

a 

$ 

a 

Gv 

tea 

zlia 

za 

W 

\ 

q 

ya 

ra 

la 

•d 

.  r? 

bN 

sha 

sa 

ha 

a 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  above  table  does  not  contain  any  signs  for  the  cerebrals  or 
for  vowels  other  than  a.  Cerebrals  are  found  in  all  Tibetan  dialects  as  the  result  of  the 
simplifying  of  certain  compound  consonants.  Compare  the  remarks  under  the  head  of 
pronunciation  below.  In  borrowed  words  the  cerebrals  are  written  by  means  of  the 
inverted  signs  of  the  dentals.  Thus,  ^  fa ;  P  fha  ;  f  da ;  na. 

All  vowels  are  short  if  not  resulting  from  contractions;  compare  the  remarks  under 
the  head  of  pronunciation.  The  vowel  a  is  inherent  in  every  consonant,  and  it  is  not 
separately  marked.  If  other  vowels  are  to  follow  a  consonant,  they  are  indicated  by 


means  of  separate  signs  at  the  head  or  the  foot  of  the  consonant,  viz. : —  e,  i,  o> 
and  u.  Thus,  'Tj  ke  ;  ^  ki ;  ^Tj  ko ;  ^  ku. 
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Initial  vowels  are  indicated  in  the  same  way,  the  signs  R^  *a  and  ^  a  being  used  as 

the  bases  of  the  vowel  signs ;  thus,  R^ ,  ’o  ;  i.  The  sign  denotes  the  opening  of 

the  previously  closed  throat  for  pronouncing  a  vowel  with  the  slight  explosive  sound 
which  the  Arabs  indicate  by  means  of  the  Hamza.  R^  is  the  mere  vowel  without  that 

opening.  Thus  the  words  (the)  lily  an  endogen  would  be  written  while  the 

word  Lilian  would  be  written  RpopR^j’  This  difference  is  only  observed  in  Eastern 

Tibet.  In  Western  Tibet  both  and  are  pronounced  as  a. 

It  has  already  been  remarked  that  the  vowel  a  is  inherent  in  all  consonants.  That 
is  not,  however,  the  case  if  the  consonant  closes  a  syllable  beginning  with  a  vowel  or 
another  consonant.  It  is  therefore  necessary  to  mark  the  end  of  each  syllable.  This  is 
done  by  adding  a  dot  at  the  right  side  of  the  upper  end  of  the  closing  letter.  This  dot  is 
called  tsheg.  Thus  RpTj’CT  lag-pa ;  Ica-ra ;  kar. 

Two  or  more  consonants  are  often  combined  without  any  intervening  vowel. 

The  letter  y  is  subjoined  to  the  letters  k,  Jch ,  g,  p,  ph,  b,  and  m.  It  is  then  expressed 
by  means  of  the  sign  under  the  consonant.  Thus  ^  Icy  a,  khya,  gya ,  pya, 

9  Phya,  3  by  a,  g  my  a. 

Consonantal  compounds  containing  an  r  are  of  two  kinds,  those  in  which  r  follows, 
and  those  in  which  it  precedes  the  other  components.  It  occurs  after  gutturals,  dentals, 
labials,  n,  m,  s,  and  h,  and  it  is  then  indicated  by  the  sign  ^  at  the  bottom  of  the  preced¬ 
ing  consonant.  Thus,  ^rj  kra,  ^  bra ,  ^  nra,  g  mra,  ^  hra. 

"When  r  is  the  first  component  of  a  consonantal  compound,  it  is  indicated  by  means 
of  the  sign  T  above  the  consonant.  In  this  way  it  is  written  above  k,  g,  ng,  t ,  cl,  n, 

b,  m ,  ts  and  dz.  Thus,  7f|  rka  ;  ^  rta ;  g  rtsa.  It  also  occurs  before  ^  nya .  In  that 

case  it  is  written  in  full  over  the  ^ ;  thus,  ^  my  a. 

L  occurs  as  the  last  component  of  compounds  beginning  with  k,  g,  b,  z,  r,  and  s,  and 
as  the  first  component  before  mute  gutturals,  palatals,  dentals  and  labials,  ng  and  h.  The 
sign  cq  is  in  such  cases  written  under  a  preceding  and  over  a  following  consonant.  Thus, 

gj  gla  ;  g  ala;  Iha. 

The  sign  is  sometimes  found  at  the  bottom  of  a  letter.  It  originally  represented 

<3 

the  subscribed  Sanskrit  ^  va.  In  Tibetan  words  it  is  commonly  a  diacritical  sign  used 

in  order  to  distinguish  homonymes  ;  thus  ^  tslia,  salt ;  &  fsha,  hot. 

The  letters  g,  d,  b,  m,  and  ’ a  often  occur  as  the  first  component  of  compound  con¬ 
sonants.  They  are  then  simply  written  before  the  other  components ;  thus,  gyag, 

bos  grunniens ;  dlcar-po,  white  ;  ’ agyur ,  become. 

S3 

If  a  syllable  beginning  with  such  a  compound  ends  with  an  a,  the  sign  is  added 

in  order  to  avoid  the  mistake  of  pronouncing  the  last  component  as  the  final  consonant  of 
the  syllable.  Thus,  dga,  but  dag . 
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The  numeral  signs  aTe 


9 

1 


3 

2 


5 

3 


Pronunciation. 


af'  V  'S  V  L  G  0 

4  5  6  7  8  9  0 

Pronunciation  differs  in  the  different  dialects.  In  this 


place  we  shall  only  make  some  few  general  remarks. 

The  Tibetan  vowels  are,  broadly  speaking,  short.  In  Western  Tibet  vowels  are 
comparatively  long  when  closing  a  syllable,  but  really  long  vowels  only  occur  as  the 
result  of  a  contraction  ;  thus,  Central  Tibetan  Id,  written  las,  work.  In  borrowed 

words  long  vowels  occur  and  are  indicated  by  an  under  the  consonant ;  thus, 

<3J‘5T  ndma ,  called  ;  &T&T  mula,  root. 

Q,  g 

With  regard  to  consonants,  it  should  be  noted  that  the  hard  unaspirated  mutes  are 
pronounced  without  any  admixture  of  aspiration. 

The  corresponding  soft  consonants  are  pronounced  in  different  ways.  When  final 
they  are  usually  hardened.  When  initial  they  are  pronounced  like  the  corresponding 
English  sounds.  In  the  East,  however,  they  are  pronounced  with  a  strong  aspiration  so 
that  they  are  scarcely  discernible  from  the  corresponding  hard  sounds.  Thus,  gang , 
which  ?  is  pronounced  gliang  or  even  ka//g.  't  his  tendency  is  traceable  from  Spiti  east¬ 
wards.  It  will  be  seen  in  what  follows  that  it  goes  hand  in  hand  with  the  tone  system. 
When  the  soft  consonant  is  the  second  component  of  a  consonantal  compound,  the 
dialects  of  Western  and  Eastern  Tibet  have  developed  in  opposite  directions.  In  the 
West,  a  prefix  before  a  soft  consonant  tends  to  harden  it.  In  the  East,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  soft  sound  is  retained  if  it  is  preceded  by  one  of  the  prefixes  s,  r,  d,  g,  and  b,  while 
it  is  hardened  after  m  and  ’a. 

Compound  consonants  are  treated  in  different  ways  in  the  different  dialects.  Those 
which  end  in  a  subscribed  y  and  r  are  often  retained,  especially  in  the  West.  The  r 
which  is  added  above  other  consonants  is  also  dialectallv  pronounced. 

Other  compounds  are  generally  simplified.  Some  of  them  are,  however,  still  pro¬ 
nounced  in  the  Khams  dialect.  The  initial  of  compound  consonants  is  often  pro¬ 
nounced  as  a  nasal  in  compound  words  after  vowels ;  thus,  bka-  agyur,  is 

N: 

commonly  pronounced  Kanjur.  Both  the  component  letters  of  the  conjunct  db  are 
dropped  in  most  dialects  ;  thus,  dbu,  pronounced  u,  head. 

Eurther  details  regarding  Tibetan  pronunciation  will  be  mentioned  under  the  head 
of  the  various  sub-dialects. 

It  has  already  been  remarked  that  Central  Tibetan  possesses  a  system  of  tones 
which  does  not  exist  in  the  West  and  in  the  East.  The  fundamental  lines  of  this  system 
were  already  discovered  by  Jaeschke.  He  distinguished  between  two  tones,  the  high 
and  the  deep  one.  The  latter,  he  stated,  was  found  in  words  beginning  with  uncom¬ 
pounded  soft  consonants  in  the  written  language,  the  former  in  words  beginning  with 
soft  consonants  preceded  by  a  prefix  or  else  beginning  with  hard  consonants. 

The  Rev.  Graham  Sandberg  went  farther  and  distinguished  three  tones,  the  high- 
pitched,  the  medial,  and  the  low  resonant.  ‘The  high-pitched  tone,’  he  said,  ‘is  rendered 
by  an  elevated  treble  or  feminine  style  of  voice,  continuously  sustained  at  one  pitch; 
and  the  medial  being  scarcely  lower,  that  must  be  the  key  in  which  the  ordinary  flow 
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of  words  ought  to  run,  merely  subduing  the  voice  to  the  low  resonant  tone,  which  is 
guttural  in  character,  whenever  a  word  or  words  proper  to  that  tone  are  introduced.’ 

Still  more  details  have  been  given  by  the  Rev.  E.  Amundsen,  who  began  his  studies 
of  Tibetan  with  an  ear  trained  for  the  tone-system  by  his  previous  study  of  Chinese. 
He  distinguishes  six  different  tones,  which  number  can,  however,  be  reduced  to  four,  as 
in  two  cases  the  difference  depends  only  on  the  length  of  the  tone,  and  not  on  its  musical 
height.  The  Rev.  A.  H.  Erancke  has  shown  that  Mr.  Amundsen’s  system  bears  a 
striking  similarity  to  the  system  propounded  by  the  ancient  native  grammarians.  The 
six  tones  are  described  as  follows  : — 

Tone  1 .  High  pitched,  often  nasal,  and  short  as  if  butted  against  something  ; 

Tone  2.  High  like  tone  1,  but  long. 

Tone  3.  Medium  pitch  and  short  like  tone  1. 

Tone  4.  Medium  pitch  and  long. 

Tone  5.  Curved  tone;  deep  but  gradually  raised  to  medium  pitch,  like  saying  ‘  two  ’ 
in  a  surprised  questioning  tone. 

Tone  6.  Descending  long  tone. 

With  regard  to  the  two  main  divisions  of  Tibetan  tones,  Professor  Conradv’s 
investigations  have  shown  that  the  state  of  affairs  must  be  explained  as  follows. 
Intransitive  bases  originally,  as  a  rule,  commenced  with  soft  consonants.  Transitive 
bases  were  then  formed  from  them  by  adding  prefixes.  The  soft  consonant  preceded  by 
a  prefix  frequently  developed  into  an  aspirated  hard  consonant.  The  prefixes  were 
originally  independent  syllables.  In  the  course  of  time,  however,  they  lost  their 
character  as  such.  At  the  same  time  the  following  base-word  was  pronounced  in  a 
high-pitched  tone,  while  the  old  soft  initials  were  combined  with  a  low  tone. 

The  hard  initials  must,  as  a  rule,  be  considered  as  a  secondary  development  from 
soft  sounds  preceded  by  prefixes.  They  are  sometimes  in  their  turn  preceded  by  new 
prefixes.  They  do  not,  however,  change  their  tone  on  that  account,  and  such  hard 
sounds  preceded  by  prefixes  are  apparently  a  comparatively  late  departure  in  the  deve¬ 
lopment  of  the  Tibetan  language. 

Tibetan  is  a  comparatively  well  known  language,  and  it  is  not  necessary  in  this 

place  to  give  a  detailed  account  of  its  declensiou  and  con- 

Inflexional  system. 

jugation. 

Several  features  of  Tibetan  grammar  will  be  mentioned  under  the  head  of  the 
various  sub-dialects.  In  this  place  it  will  be  sufficient  to  draw  attention  to  some  general 
features  which  characterize  the  classical  language  and  run  through  all,  or  most,  dialects. 

Nouns. — Nouns  are  monosyllabic  base- words,  with  or  without  prefixed  consonants, 
or  else  they  are  followed  by  suffixes.  The  most  common  suflixes  are  pa,  ba ,  ma,  po,  bo, 
mo.  Ba  and  bo  are  pronounced  wa,  wo  respectively  after  vowels  and  after  the  consonants 
ng,  r,  and  l.  Bo  and  mo  are  sometimes  distinguished  by  po  being  employed  as  the  male 
and  mo  as  the  female  suffix  ;  thus  classical  Tibetan  rgyal-po,  king;  rgyal-mo,  queen. 

These  suffixes  give  a  distinct  nominal  character  to  a  base.  They  are  thus  used  to 
form  verbal  nouns  and  participles. 

Ba,  ba,  and  ma  are  used  in  a  very  wide  way.  Ba  is  often  used  like  Hindustani 
wdld  in  order  to  denote  a  person  who  is  in  some  way  connected  with  the  thing  denoted 
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by  the  base- word ;  thus,  chhu-pa,  water-man,  water-carrier;  rta-pa,  horse-man; 
Dbus-pa ,  a  man  from  Dims,  i.e.,  the  province  of  U.  If  a  corresponding  feminine  is 
intended,  via  is  added  to,  or  substituted  for,  pa;  thus,  Dbus-ma,  a  woman  from  U. 

The  suffix  po  more  especially  denotes  the  performer  of  an  action;  thus,  byed-po 
(or  byed-pa-po ),  a  doer.  Colloquially  it  is  frequently  replaced  by  the  suffix  mkhan  ;  thus, 
byed-mkhan,  the  doer. 

Other  suffixes  which  are  used  as  mere  formatives  are  ka,  kha,  and  ga.  They  are 
used  after  some  few  nouns,  especially  such  as  denote  the  seasons,  and  after  some  numer¬ 
als  and  pronouns;  thus,  dgun-Jca,  winter;  ston-kha,  autumn,  etc. 

All  these  suffixes  are  dropped  vslien  the  word  containing  them  is  combined  with 
another  word  into  a  compound ;  thus,  ston-rno,  feast ;  but  ming-ston,  name-feast. 

Gender. — There  is  no  grammatical  gender.  The  natural  gender  is  distinguished  by 
using  different  words,  or  by  means  of  qualifying  additions;  thus,  plia,  father;  ma. 
mother :  bu,  son ;  bu-vio,  daughter  :  rgyal-po,  king ;  rgyal-mo,  queen. 

Number. — Nouns  do  not  change  for  number.  If  it  is  necessary  to  denote  plurality, 
suffixes  are  added  such  as  mams ,  dag,  tsho,  etc.  They  are  originally  independent  words 
denoting  plurality. 

Case. — Cases  are  formed  by  adding  suffixes,  which  are  the  same  in  the  singular  and 
the  plural.  The  case  suffixes  to  some  extent  differ  in  the  different  dialects. 

The  suffix  of  the  genitive  in  the  classical  dialect  is  kyi  after  words  ending  in  d,  b , 
and  s  ;  gyi  after  those  ending  in  n,  m,  r,  and  l ;  gi  alter  such  as  end  in  g  and  ng  ;  and  ’ i 
after  vowels.  The  suffixes  in  use  in  the  dialects  can  all  he  derived  from  these  forms.  It 
is  apparently  possible  to  define  the  original  meaning  of  this  suffix.  It  occurs  in  vulgar 
forms  such  as  ha-gyi,  pha-gyi,  that,  yonder ;  via-gi ,  the  lower  one,  etc.  In  Chinese  a 
genitive  is  formed  by  adding  the  suffix  chi :  thus,  thien  ti  chi  shing ,  heaven  earth  of 
nature,  the  nature  of  heaven  and  earth.  The  same  suffix  also  forms  adjectives  and  rela¬ 
tive  participles.  Originally  it  is  a  demonstrative  pronoun,  or  a  pronoun  of  the  third 
person.  It  is  impossible  not  to  compare  with  this  the  Tibetan  genitive  suffix,  which  in 
the  Jad  dialect  is  sometimes  pronounced  chi.  The  literal  meaning  of  a  phrase  such  as  bka- 
blon-gyi  lha-lcham-sku-gzhogs,  the  minister’s  wife,  is  then  probably  ‘  minister-that  wife.’ 
If  this  explanation  is  correct,  the  genitive  is  originally  formed  by  adding  a  pronoun. 
The  Chinese  pronoun  chi  is  used  as  a  pronoun  of  the  third  person  in  the  dative  and  the 
accusative.  We  can  accordingly  compare  its  use  as  a  genitive  suffix  with  the  German 
idiom  ‘  dem  Vater  sein  Haus,’  to  the  father  his  house,  the  house  of  the  father.  The 
Tibetan  idiom  differs  from  the  German  in  not  using  any  possessive  pronoun  correspond¬ 
ing  to  the  German  ‘  sein’,  his.  Even  the  genitive  suffix  is  often  dispensed  with. 

The  Tibetan  language  does  not  possess  anything  corresponding  to  the  Aryan  cases 
of  the  nominative  and  the  accusative.  The  subject  and  the  object  are  sufficiently  indi¬ 
cated  by  their  position.  There  is,  however,  a  tendency  to  use  the  dative  as  the  case  of 
the  object.  The  dative  is  in  all  dialects  formed  by  adding  the  suffix  la.  La  is  a  post¬ 
position  denoting  the  relation  of  space  in  the  widest  sense.  It  often  takes  the  form  of  a 
in  the  west. 

The  subject  of  transitive  verbs  is  put  in  the  case  of  the  agent.  The  Tibetan  verb 
is  properly  a  noun,  and  a  sentence  such  as  ‘  the  man  strikes  his  son’  must  be  expressed 
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by  ‘  the- man-by  son  striking.  ’  The  suffix  of  the  agent  is  s,  or,  in  Jad  and  Nyamkat, 
su.  In  most  dialects  it  is  added  to  the  genitive,  in  others  directly  to  the  base. 

The  dative  suffix  is  often  used  also  to  denote  the  locative.  There  is  in  addition  a 
locative  suffix  na,  and  by  adding  s  to  this  suffix  an  ablative  suffix  nets  is  formed.  This 
s  is  probably  identical  with  the  suffix  of  the  agent. 

Tibetan  further  possesses  a  case  denoting  motion  to  or  into.  It  ia  usually  called 
the  terminative,  and  it  is  formed  by  adding  ru  or  r  to  bases  ending  in  vowels ;  tu  after 
g  and  b,  and,  in  certain  words,  after  d,  r,  and  l ;  su  after  s  ;  du  after  n,  r,  l,  and  the 
other  consonants.  In  some  dialects  this  case  is  only  used  in  adverbs.  In  ordinary  use 
it  is  commonly  replaced  by  the  dative. 

Numerous  other  relations  are  indicated  by  adding  postpositions  to  the  base  or  to  the 
genitive.  The  latter  class  are  properly  case  forms  of  nouns. 

Adjectives. — Adjectives  do  not  differ  in  form  from  nouns.  They  follow  the  noun 
they  qualify  or,  if  they  precede  it,  are  put  into  the  genitive  case.  Colloquially  the 
genitive  suffix  is,  however,  often  dispensed  with,  just  as  is  the  case  with  ordinary  nouns. 

Comparison  is  effected  by  adding  a  particle  of  comparison  to  the  compared  noun. 
In  classical  Tibetan  bets,  pas,  and  las  are  used  in  this  way.  Balti  has  pa  and  Purik 
basang,  i.e.  perhaps  has  yang ;  Ladakhi,  Jad  and  Spiti  use  sang,  which  is  perhaps 
abbreviated  from  basang,  while  Kagate  has  borrowed  the  Aryan  bhanda  from  Nepal 
dialects.  The  particles  ending  in  s  probably  contain  the  same  suffix  as  is  used  to 
form  the  ablative.  The  suffix  sang  is  probably  connected.  A  sentence  such  as  rta-bas 
Jchgi  chhung-ba  yin,  the  dog  is  smaller  than  the  horse,  therefore  literally  means  ‘horse- 
from  dog  small  is.’ 

Numerals. — 'The  numerals  of  the  various  sub-dialects  will  be  found  in  the  lists 
of  words.  Higher  numbers  are  counted  in  tens  as  in  Chinese.  A  smaller  number  befoi'e 
a  ten,  hundred,  etc.,  denotes  multiplication,  while  after  them,  it  denotes  addition,  just 
as  is  the  case  in  Chinese.  Thus,  bdun-chu,  seven-ten,  seventy ;  bchu-bdun,  ten-seven, 
seventeen.  Thampa  is  often  added  to  the  tens  from  ten  to  hundred  ;  phrag  to  hundreds 
and  thousands,  and  sc  forth.  Thus,  bchu  and  bchu  tham-pa,  ten. 

Pronouns. — The  common  forms  of  the  personal  pronouns  will  be  found  under  the 
head  of  the  various  dialects.  In  this  place  we  shall  only  note  that  several  respectful 
forms  are  in  use  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  pronouns.  Such  forms  are  khyed,  thou ; 
nyid-rang,  thou ;  kliong,  he,  and  so  forth. 

There  are  in  all  dialects  two  demonstrative  pronouns  corresponding  to  English  ‘this* 
and  ‘  that,’  respectively.  In  classical  Tibetan  they  arc  ’ adi ,  this ;  de,  that.  In  addition 
to  them  the  colloquial  dialects  use  various  more  specialized  pronouns  such  as  pha-gyi, 
yonder  :  ma-gi,  that  down  there,  etc. 

There  are  no  relative  pronouns.  Relative  participles  are  used  instead.  Thus, 
instead  of  ‘  the  man  who  sees  ’  we  say  ‘  the  seeing  man.’  Such  indefinite  relative  clauses 
as  are  introduced  in  English  by  words  such  as  ‘lie  who,’  ‘  whoever,’  4  that  which,’  etc., 
can  be  translated  by  means  of  an  interrogative  pronoun  in  connexion  with  a  participle. 

Verbs. — The  verb  is  the  most  interesting  feature  of  Tibetan  grammar.  It  is 
virtually  a  noun,  and,  accordingly,  it  does  not  vary  for  person  and  number.  There  is, 
it  is  true,  in  some  dialects  a  tendency  to  distinguish  the  person  of  the  subject  by  using 
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different  suffixes,  but  their  employment  is  irregular  and  inconsistent,  and  the  tendency 
can  only  be  described  as  incipient. 

The  verb  is  a  kind  of  noun.  It  does  not,  however,  govern  its  subject  in  the  genitives 
as  in  the  case  when  an  ordinary  noun  qualifies  another  noun.  The  subject  of  intransitive 
verbs  does  not  take  any  distinguishing  suffix  ;  the  subject  of  transitive  verbs,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  put  in  the  case  of  the  agent. 

Though  the  verb  is  a  noun,  it  is  often  capable  of  denoting  action  with  reference  to  a 
definite  time.  Many  verbs  have  different  bases  in  the  present,  in  the  past,  in  the  futures 
and  in  the  imperative.  These  different  tense  bases  are  formed,  partly  by  adding  prefixes 
and  suffixes  or  by  changing  the  initial  consonant,  and  partly  by  means  of  a  change  of 
the  vowel  of  the  base.  This  fact  is  of  interest  because  it  shows  how  a  monosyllabic  and 
isolating  language  sometimes  presents  characteristic  features  which  look  strikingly  like 
a  real  inflexion.  Thus,  the  present  base  gtong,  gives,  has  a  past  base  btang,  a  future  base 
gtang,  and  an  imperative  base  tliong.  Some  verbs  have  four,  some  three,  some  two,  and 
some  only  one  base.  The  modern  colloquials  usually  substitute  the  past  base  for  all  the 
rest. 

It  is  impossible  to  give  definite  rules  about  the  use  of  prefixes  in  the  various  tense 
bases.  B  is  the  most  common  one.  In  the  future  it  often  interchanges  with  g  and  d. 
The  only  suffix  used  in  this  way  is  s,  which  is  often  added  in  the  past  and  imperative 
bases ;  thus,  Ita-ba,  to  see  ;  past  bltas,  imperative  Itos.  When  the  vowel  of  the  base  is 
an  a,  it  is  changed  to  o  in  the  imperative,  and  often  also  to  e  in  the  present ;  thus, 
’ agegs-pa ,  to  stop,  past  bkag,  future  dgag,  imperative  khog.  This  example  also  shows 
that  the  initial  consonant  can  be  hardened  and  accompanied  by  an  aspiration. 

The  details  concerning  these  different  bases  will  be  found  in  the  usual  dictionaries 
and  grammars.  In  this  place  I  only  draw  attention  to  their  existence.  It  may  also  be 
noted  that  the  tense  bases  were  most  probably  originally  general  transitive  or  active 
bases  without  reference  to  a  definite  time.  This  conclusion  seems  to  follow  from  the 
fact  that  no  rule  can  be  given  for  the  use  of  definite  prefixes  in  each  tense.  The  same 
prefix  may  occur  in  any  of  them,  and  the  various  tense  bases  are  occasionally  used  as 
verbal  bases  in  all  tenses.  Moreover  the  same  prefixes  are  commonly  used  to  form  or¬ 
dinary  causal  and  active  verbs.  Lastly,  the  common  tendency  of  the  colloquial  dialects 
to  substitute  the  past  base  for  the  rest  cannot  be  considered  as  an  instance  of  the  decay 
of  a  more  fully  developed  language,  but  is  a  simplification  of  the  different  parallel  forms 
in  actual  use. 

Such  tense  bases  are  formally  nouns.  Several  suffixes  can  be  added.  The  most 
common  one  is  pa,  or  (after  the  final  consonants  ng,  r,  l,  and  vowels)  ba.  By  means  of  this 
suffix  a  common  verbal  noun  and  participle  can  be  formed  ;  thus,  Ita-ba,  to  see  ;  gtong-ba, 
giving  ;  btang-ba,  having  given,  who  has  given. 

Another  common  suffix  is  diets  in  Balti ;  did  in  Purik  ;  chas,  dies,  die,  in  Ladakhi  ; 
die  in  Lahoul ;  ja  in  Kanawar  ;  die  and  ze  in  Kagate  ;  she  in  Sikkim  and  Tsang,  etc. 
It  is  perhaps  connected  with  the  Chinese  che ,  which  forms  verbal  nouns  and  participles. 

The  usual  case  suffixes  can  be  added  to  such  nouns  and  also  to  the  mere  tense  bases, 
and  in  this  way  various  participles  and  verbal  nouns  are  formed.  Thus,  Itas-pas,  looking- 
in-the-past-by,  when  he  looked  ;  mthong-bar,  seeing-to,  in  order  to  see  ;  nam  langs-nas, 
night  rising-from,  when  the  night  had  risen  ;  ’ agro-na ,  going-in,  if  (I)  go ;  song-la , 
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going-in,  having  gone  ;  nyal-ba-las ,  lying  from,  after  having  lain  ;  dgos-kyis,  necessary  - 
by,  because  it  is  necessary. 

Other  suffixes  of  the  same  kind  are  mJehan ,  i te,  ching,  gin ,  etc. 

Mkhan  is  used  to  form  a  noun  of  agency  and  a  participle ;  thus,  dngul-btang-mklian- 
gyi  mi,  money  giving-of  man,  the  man  who  gives  the  money. 

Te  is  used  after  the  consonants  n,  r,  l,  and  s.  After  d  it  is  replaced  by  de,  and 
after  g,  ng,  b,  m,  and  vowels  by  ste.  It  is  the  usual  suffix  of  the  conjunctive  participle  ; 
thus,  btangste,  having  given. 

Ching  is  used  after  g,  d,  and  b.  After  s  it  takes  the  form  shing,  and  in  all  other 
cases  it  is  replaced  by  zhing.  It  is  used  to  form  a  conjunctive  participle  which  is  usually 
introduced  in  smaller  clauses  within  a  large  one  ;  thus,  mi  dga-zhing  kliros-te,  when, 
being  displeased,  he  became  angry. 

Gin  is  used  to  form  a  present  participle  ;  thus,  mtliong-gin  ’ adug ,  (I)  am  seeing. 

The  tense  bases  mentioned  above  are  used  as  finite  tenses.  The  last  verb  of  a  sen¬ 
tence  must,  however,  in  most  cases,  take  an  additional  mark  which  indicates  that  the 
action  implied  really  takes  place.  If  there  be  more  than  one  verb  in  the  sentence,  only 
the  last  one  takes  this  mark,  the  whole  sentence  being  considered  as  one  single  unit  of 
which  the  reality  need  not  he  asserted  more  than  once.  In  the  classical  dialect  this 
assertive  particle  is  the  vowel  o,  before  which  a  final  consonant  is  doubled.  Thus  the 
past  base  of  Ita-ba,  to  look,  is  bltas.  In  order  to  express  the  past  tense,  however,  o  must 
be  added ;  thus,  bltas-so ,  saw.  In  a  similar  way  am  is  added,  with  the  same  doubling 
of  the  final  consonant,  in  interrogative  sentences  if  there  is  no  interrogative  pronoun 
or  adverb  ;  thus,  mthong-ngam,  do  you  see  ? 

In  the  colloquial  language  this  o  is  commonly  dropped.  The  same  is  also  the  case 
in  the  classical  dialect  when  the  principal  verb  is  the  verb  substantive.  It  is  therefore 
probable  that  o  is  a  form  of  the  copula.  The  Western  dialects  have  og  instead  of  o. 

The  interrogative  particle  am  is  usually  pronounced  a.  It  is  dropped  in  the  latter 
member  of  a  double  question  ;  thus,  mthong-ngam  mi  mtliong,  do  you  see  or  not  ? 

The  tense  bases  with  the  addition  of  the  particle  o  are  often  used  in  order  to  denote 
the  various  tenses.  There  are,  however,  numerous  periphrastic  forms.  Thus  a  present 
is  formed  by  adding  the  verb  substantive  to  the  base  with  or  without  the  suffix  pa,  ba, 
to  the  conjunctive  participle,  and  to  other  participles. 

A  past  is  formed  by  adding  suffixes  such  as  song,  went ;  byung,  became  ;  zin,  tshar, 
finished,  etc.,  to  the  base,  or  by  adding  the  verb  substantive  to  the  base  with  the  suffix 
pa  or  to  the  conjunctive  participle. 

A  future  is  formed  by  adding  ’ong  or  yong ,  comes,  to  the  base  ;  or  by  adding  rgyu-yin , 
matter- is,  to  the  base  ;  or  by  adding  ’ agyur-ba ,  to  become,  to  the  terminative  of  the  verbal 
noun  ending  in  pa,  and  so  forth. 

Further  details  about  such  forms  will  be  found  under  the  head  of  the  various  dialects. 

Causals. — It  has  already  been  remarked  that  intransitive  bases  as  a  rule  begin 
with  a  soft  consonant,  if  the  initial  sound  is  not  a  vowel.  There  are,  it  is  true,  several 
intransitives  which  begin  with  a  hard  or  hard  aspirated  consonant.  It  seems,  however, 
probable  that  such  bases  have  originally  had  a  transitive,  or  at  least  an  active  intransitive 
meaning.  Compare  English  phrases  such  as  ‘  he  does  go.’  The  hard  consonants  can,  on 
the  whole,  be  considered  as  a  later  development  from  soft  ones. 
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The  regular  method  of  forming  transitives  and  causals  is  to  prefix  s,  g,  d,  or  b  to 
such  bases.  Instead  of  s  we  also  find  z  and  r.  Thus,  gab-pa,  to  hide,  to  conceal  one’s 
self  ;  sgab-pa ,  to  cover :  gad-mo,  laughter  ;  rgod-pa,  to  laugh  :  degs-pa,  to  fear ;  gdeng-ba, 
to  threaten  :  gug-pa,  bent ;  dgu-ba,  to  bend  :  du-ba,  smoke ;  bdug-pa,  to  fumigate. 

These  prefixed  consonants  were  originally  separate  syllables,  and  they  still  occur  as 
such  in  connected  forms  of  speech.  Compare  Singpho  si-lum,  to  make  warm,  from  lum, 
warm;  Lushei  ti-thi,  to  kill,  from  thi,  to  die,  etc.  The  following  base  was  pronounced 
with  a  strong  stress,  and  in  the  course  of  time  the  prefixes  lost  their  character  of  separate 
syllables  and  were  reduced  to  prefixed  consonants,  which  have,  in  their  turn,  been 
dropped  in  many  Tibetan  dialects.  At  the  same  time,  these  last -mentioned  dialects 
have  usually  introduced  a  higher  tone  in  such  words,  so  that  the  existence  of  these 
prefixes  can  still  be  ascertained  hv  means  of  the  tone. 

Other  causal  verbs  are  formed  by  hardening  the  initial  consonant  of  the  intransitive 
base,  with  or  without  an  aspiration.  Thus,  dul-ba,  tame  ;  thul-ba,  to  tame ;  gab-pa, 
to  hide  ;  (b-)kab,  covered.  Such  causal  verbs  are  pronounced  with  the  high  tone,  and 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  they  have  originally  developed  from  those  formed  by  means 
of  prefixes. 

In  this  connexion  it  may  be  noted  that  the  transitive  prefixes  were  probably  once 
separate  words  which  could  be  used  as  suffixes  as  well.  Compare  dro-s-pa ,  heated ; 
skye-d-pa,  to  generate,  from  skye-ba,  to  be  born,  etc. 

Negative  verb- — The  negative  verb  is  formed  by  prefixing  mi  in  the  present 
and  future,  and  ma  in  the  past  and  in  the  imperative.  The  negatives  are  often  prefixed 
to  auxiliaries  and  not  to  the  principal  verb. 

Order  of  words- — The  order  of  words  is  subject,  object,  verb. 

Honorific  language- — The  preceding  remarks  draw  attention  to  some  of  the 
principal  grammatical  features  of  Tibetan.  There  remains  one  difficulty,  which  is  con¬ 
siderable  to  all  who  endeavour  to  learn  the  language.  To  quote  Mr.  Walsh,  ‘  there  are  in 
Tibetan  what  are  practically  two  distinct  languages  running  side  by  side,  and  each  in 
current  and  regular  use.  The  Common,  in  which  one  addresses  an  inferior,  and  which 
the  lower  classes  speak  amongst  themselves,  and  the  Honorific,  zhe-sa  {rje-sa),  in  which 
any  one  addresses  a  superior,  and  in  which  the  educated  classes  politely  address  one  an¬ 
other.  It  is  necessary  to  know  both  these,  as  in  speaking  of  himself  the  speaker  always 
uses  the  common  form.  It  is  not  that  the  same  word  is  employed  but  has  a  different 
respectful  form,  such  as  occurs,  for  example,  in  the  case  of  verbs  in  Urdu.  In  Tibetan 
an  entirely  different  word  is  used,  and  this  equally  as  regards  nouns,  verbs,  and  adjectives. 
Thus,  if  I  say  to  an  inferior,  “you  have  a  fine  horse,”  I  would  say  khyod-kyi  rta  yag-po 
{red),  hut  to  a  superior  or  politely  addressing  an  equal  nyid-rang-gi  chhibs-pa  bzang-po 
{red),  from  which  it  will  be  seen  that  there  is  not  a  single  word  the  same  in  the  two 
sentences. 

1  give  below  one  or  two  common  words  to  show  how  complete  the  difference  is : — 


Common. 

Honorific. 

eye 

mig 

spyan 

nose 

sna 

shangs 

mouth 

kha 

zhal 

ear 

rna  or  rna-chhog 

snyan 
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Similarly — 
to  see 
to  smell 
to  eat 
to  hear 


mthong-ba 

snom-pa 

za-ba 

go-ba  or  th os-pa 


gzigs-jta 

shangs-snom-pa 

bzhes-pa 

gsan-pa 


From  the  examples  given  above  it  will  be  seen  that,  in  respect  of  the  words  used, 
the  Common  and  Honorific  are  practically  two  languages.’ 


We  shall  now  turn  to  the  various  Tibetan  dialects,  beginning  with  the  westernmost 
one,  that  spoken  in  Baltistan. 
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BALTl  or  bhotia  of  baltistan. 

The  province  of  Baltistan  now  forms  part  of  the  Kashmir  State.  It  is  included  in 
the  Ladakh  Wazarat  of  the  frontier  districts.  In  old  times  it  was  an  independent  State. 
In  1841  it  was  conquered  by  Gulab  Singh,  ruler  of  Jammu.  About  the  same  time 
the  province  of  Purik  was  transferred  from  Ladakh  to  Baltistan. 

Baltistan  was  already  known  to  the  Kashmir  chronicler  Srivara  under  the  name  of 
Little  Tibet,  and  that  denomination  has  continued  to  be  used  down  to  the  present  day. 
It  is  the  Lokh  Butun  of  the  modern  Kasmiris.  It  is  identical  with  the  Little  Poliu  of 
the  Chinese  Annals. 

The  inhabitants  of  Baltistan  are  Tibetans  with  a  strong  admixture  of  Dard  blood. 
They  have  embraced  Muhammadanism.  The  Kashmir  chroniclers  call  them  Bhauttas. 
Compare  Tibetan  bocl-pa ,  a  Tibetan.  Their  language  is  closely  related  to  the  Tibetan  of 
Tibet  proper.  In  some  respects,  however,  it  represents  a  more  ancient  stage  of  phonetic 
development.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  almost  devoid  of  tones,  and  in  this  respect  it 
agrees  with  the  Tibeto-Burman  languages  of  Assam  and  Burma  as  against  the  dialects  of 
Central  Tibet. 

In  such  and  in  many  other  characteristics  Balti  agrees  with  the  dialect  spoken  in 
Ladakh.  The  Tibetan  dialect  of  the  province  of  Purik  forms  a  link  between  Balti  and 
Ladakhi.  It  will  be  dealt  with  immediately  after  Balti. 

In  the  report  of  the  last  Census  of  Kashmir  the  term  Balti  apparently  includes  the 
languages  spoken  in  Baltistan  and  Purik.  In  this  Survey,  however,  it  will  be  used  to 
denote  the  dialect  spoken  in  Baltistan  proper,  excluding  the  province  of  Purik  to  the 
west  of  the  Suru  Biver. 

Balti  is  the  prevailing  language  all  over  Baltistan.  No  local  estimates  of  the  num¬ 
ber  of  speakers  have  been  forwarded  for  the  purposes  of  this  Survey.  At  the  last  Census 
of  1901  Balti  was  returned  from  the  following  districts  : — 

J  fliTTlTHll  .............  3 

Srinagar  .............  181 

Ladakh.  Wazarat  121,302 

Gilgit  .............  9,187 

Total  .  130,678 

This  total,  however,  also  comprises  the  speakers  of  Purik  in  the  Kashmir  State. 
The  total  population  of  Baltistan  was  134,372. 

AUTHORITY— 

Austen,  H.  H.  Godwin, — A  Vocabulary  of  English,  Balti  and  Kashmiri.  Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society 
of  Bengal,  Yol.  xxxv,  Part  i,  1866,  pp.  233  and  if. 

Balti  has  till  now  only  been  known  through  Mr.  Godwin  Austen’s  vocabulary.  We 
do  not  know  anything  about  the  existence  of  local  variations  in  the  dialect.  It  is,  how- 
eve]',  probable  that  Balti  gradually  merges  into  Purik  and  Ladakhi.  The  Gospels  of  St. 
Mathew  and  St.  John,  and  also  a  treatise  on  the  significance  of  the  sacrifice,  have  been 
translated  into  the  dialect  by  Mr.  Gustafson,  and  printed  in  the  Persian  character  at 
Lahore.  Some  old  historical  books  in  the  Balti  dialect  are  still  in  the  jiossession  0f  the 
present  Bajas.  They  are  written  in  a  peculiar  character,  which  was  perhaps  invented  at 
the  time  of  the  conversion  of  tbe  Baltis  to  Muhammadanism  about  1400  A.D.  The 
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orthography  of  the  Persian  alphabet  used  by  Mr.  Gustafson  in  his  translations  is  based  on 
this  old  character.  He  has  been  good  enough  to  send  me  a  specimen  in  the  old  character, 
which  it  will  be  of  interest  to  reproduce  in  this  place. 


'y  ,TcP^  i  s  ii  a -a  w 


O 


^  r  *  t  / 

l>  *  J  J;  if 


u 


R  rP  JP  _P  -6  E  y  S3  d  eR. 


- A*  j® 


y..  if 


♦/ 

o' 


/ 


O 


Jj 


J3  <~Kj  £  <?-R  E  s5  ifb  ft  ^5  f  f  8  £ 


U-, 


/I  '  f 

if  ^ 


£ 


/ 


f  k  js/ 


y<  «* 


■V 


*  3  R fl  foR  K  ^o52  j»  ^  ^ 


<5/  -£/  </"  y*  <=-.£* 
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TRANSLITERATION  AND  TRANSLATION. 

Cha  zernah,  khuda-si  kliuri  bui-kha  chhes-luh  bya-khan  kun  mi  shi, 

Cha  zerna,  khuda-si  khurri  bui-kha  ehhes-lukh  beya-khan  kun  mi  shi, 

Whctt  say -if,  God-by  liis  son-on  faith-sort  making  all  not  die, 

do-patse  kliong-lah  krtane  duk-pi  khson-luk  tliop-tuk,  zere, 

do-patse(-batseg)  khong-la  rtanne  duk-pi  khson-lukh  thop-duk,  zerre, 

that-from  him-to  faithful  being-ones-of  living-short  receive,  saying, 

kliuri  bu  cbik-bu  mins ;  ditse  kliosi  mi-yul-po-lah  rgas. 

khurri  bu  chik-bu  mins ;  ditse  khosi  mi-yul-po-la  rgas. 

his  son  only-one  gave ;  thus  him-by  men-land-to  liked. 

In  the  above  the  first  line  gives  the  literal  transliteration,  the  second  one  the  actual 
pronunciation,  and  the  third  the  translation.  The  specimen,  it  will  be  seen,  corresponds 
to  the  Gospel  of  St.  John,  iii,  16. 

I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  R.  T.  Clarke,  I.C.S.,  for  a  version  of  the  Parable  of  the 
Prodigal  Son  and  a  list  of  Standard  Words  and  Phrases  in  Baltl.  They  have  been 
revised  by  the  Rev.  A.  H.  Prancke,  and  the  notes  on  the  dialect  which  follow  are  based 
on  them. 

Pronunciation. — The  vowels  of  open  syllables  are  mostly  long,  and  those  of 
closed  syllables  short;  thus,  mi,  man;  min,  is  not.  The  final  a  of  the  article  and  of 
case  suffixes  is,  however,  short. 

The  Tibetan  ^  ’ a  has  always  been  dropped  or  else  replaced  by  .  Both  have  been 
transliterated  a.  In  such  connexions  as  minduk,  classical  mi  ’ adug 5  the  is  pronounced 
and  transliterated  as  n. 

The  consonants  are,  broadly  speaking,  the  same  as  in  classical  Tibetan.  Soft  conso¬ 
nants  at  the  end  of  a  syllable  are  always  hardened ;  thus,  chik,  classical  gchig,  one  ; 
rgyap-la,  behind.  The  Tibetan  g  often  also  becomes  kh,  i.e.,  the  ch  in  German  ‘  ach  *  or 
in  Scotch  c  loch.’  This  is  especially  the  case  when  g  is  a  prefix  or  is  followed  by  another 
consonant.  Thus,  khser,  classical  gser,  gold  ;  ItoMis,  classical  Itogs-pa,  hunger ;  Italukh, 
classical  Ita-lugs,  service  ;  khlang,  classical  glang,  bull,  etc.  The  same  sound  also  occurs 
in  the  borrowed  word  Khuda,  God. 

A  corresponding  soft  guttural  aspirant  gh  occurs  in  words  such  as  aha .  classical  Inga, 
five  ;  tha ali-ring.  classical  tliag-ring,  far. 

The  consonant  r  when  prefixed  to  another  consonant  often  becomes  sli  or  s  ;  thus, 
sta  or  rsta,  classical  rta,  horse. 

Compound  consonants,  initial  as  well  as  final,  which  are  so  marked  a  characteristic 
of  classical  Tibetan,  are  also  frequent  in  Balti.  This  latter  dialect  can  even  boast  of 
some  additional  final  compounds. 

Suffixes. — In  addition  to  the  suffixes  used  in  the  declension  and  conjugation  we 
may  note  chan,  khan,  and  clias.  Chan  is  used  as  in  classical  Tibetan  to  form  possessive 
compounds  ;  thus,  nyes-pd-clian,  sin  having,  a  sinner  ;  an-chan ,  power  having,  mighty. 
Khan  and  chas  seem  to  be  used  in  order  to  form  participles  and  verbal  nouns ;  thus, 
rgd-khan-kun,  friends;  nyam-pd-yot-khan  chi,  a  servant;  stor-khan-po,  lost;  yot-chas- 
kun,  goods  ;  gon-chas-kun,  robes.  Compare  the  Ladakhi  suffixes  khan  and  ches. 
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Tones. — Balti  does  not  appear  to  possess  a  marked  system  of  tones.  In  this  respect 
it  agrees  with  Purik  and  Ladakhi. 

Articles. — There  is  no  definite  article.  The  numeral  chik,  one,  is  often  used  as  an 
indefinite  article.  It  is  then  frequently  shortened  to  chi  or  chi.  Thus,  ml  chik ,  a  man ; 
yul  chi-la,  to  a  country. 

Nouns.— Gender  is  only  distinguished  in  the  case  of  animate  beings.  It  is  denoted 
by  usine’  different  words  or  by  adding  suffixes.  Thus,  ml,  man ;  bu- string,  woman  : 
Milan g,  hull ;  bd,  cow  :  khyl,  dog ;  khyl-mo,  bitch  :  ra-skyes,  he-goat ;  rd,  goat,  female 
goat. 

Number. — There  are  two  numbers,  the  singular  and  the  plural.  The  plural  is  not 
marked  when  it  appears  from  the  context ;  thus,  kho-la  hlam  skon,  him-on  shoes  put ; 
ngl  atd-la  nyampo- duk-khan  mot-pb  yot,  my  father-to  servant  many  are. 

The  usual  plural  suffix  is  kun  or  gun,  all,  which  is  often  abbreviated  to  ngun,  un. 
Thus,  bu-string-kun,  women  ;  khlang-gun,  bulls  ;  gon-chas-kun,  robes  ;  ata-un,  fathers  ; 
ml-un,  men ;  khyl-un ,  dogs. 

Another  plural  suffix  is  click ;  thus,  yot-chas-kun-chok,  goods,  all  goods. 

Case. — The  nominative  and  the  accusative  are  not  distinguished  by  means  of 
suffixes.  The  nominative  is  used  as  the  subject  of  intransitive  verbs.  The  subject  of 
transitive  verbs,  on  the  other  hand,  is  put  in  the  case  of  the  agent.  The  suffix  of  that 
case  is  s ;  thus,  attd-s,  by  the  father. 

The  suffix  of  the  dative  is  la  ;  thus,  atd-la ,  to  a  father  ;  atd-un-la,  to  fathers.  Instead 
of  la  we  find  a  in  shiti-a,  direction-to,  to.  The  suffix  la  is  used  in  the  same  wide  sense 
as  in  classical  Tibetan ;  thus,  brok-la,  on  the  mountain  pasture ;  lam-thag/i-ring  yul  chi- 
la,  to  a  distant  country.  The  dative  is  sometimes  also  used  as  an  accusative  ;  thus,  ngas 
khbi  pliru-la  .  .  .  fangs,  I  have  beaten  his  son. 

The  suffix  la  is,  moreover,  sometimes  also  used  to  denote  the  agent ;  thus,  attd-la 
khurl  pliru  thong,  the  father  saw  his  son. 

The  suffix  of  the  ablative  is  nd,  corresponding  to  classical  Tibetan  nas.  It  is  com¬ 
monly  used  to  form  adverbs.  Thus,  l  hag //-ring -nd,  from  a  distance ;  de-khd-nd,  there¬ 
after.  A  common  postposition  of  the  ablative  in  the  case  of  rational  beings  is  shiti-a-nd, 
from  the  direction  of.  It  is  usually  combined  with  the  genitive.  Thus,  atd  chig-gl 
shiti-a-nd,  from  a  father. 

The  genitive  is  formed  by  adding  the  suffix  *,  which  supersedes  a  final  d.  Thus, 
yid-l,  of  a  country  ;  att-l,  of  a  father  ( atld ).  Note  forms  such  as  chig-gl,  of  one,  from 
chik,  one,  where  the  final  g  has  not  been  changed  to  k. 

There  are  some  few  traces  left  of  the  old  terminative ;  thus,  ok-tu,  under ;  thur-u, 
down  ;  dun-u,  dun-uk,  before  ;  ya-r,  up. 

The  vocative  is  indicated  by  prefixing  the  interjection  le ;  thus,  le  attd,  O  father. 

Adjectives. — Adjectives  do  not  differ  from  nouns  in  form.  They  usually  precede, 
but  sometimes  also  1'oIIoav,  the  noun  they  qualify ;  thus,  mot-pb  namze ,  much  time ; 
nyampo- dak-khan  mot-pb,  many  servants.  The  particle  of  comparison  is  batsek  ;  thus, 
khbi  plibnb  kliur-ri  string-mb  batsek  rgbbong  thonmb-yot,  his  brother  his  sistcr-than  more 
tall-is,  his  brother  is  taller  than  his  sister.  Adjectives  arc  often  qualified  by  adverbs 
such  as  md,  very  ;  mang-mo,  very  much,  and  so  forth. 
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Numerals. — The  first  numerals  are  given  in  the  list  of  words.  They  follow  the 
word  they  qualify,  and  postpositions  are  accordingly  added  to  them  and  not  to  the  quali¬ 
fied  noun  ;  thus,  ml  chik-la,  man  one-to. 

Generic  suffixes  are  used  in  two  instances.  Thus,  sorup  chilc-sd,  ring  one-piece,  a 
ring  ;  ra-bak-chi  chik-sd,  goat-young- one  one-piece,  a  kid. 

‘  A  half  ’  is  phet ;  thus,  ddbal  nyis  nang  phet ,  two  rupees  and  a  half. 

Pronouns. — The  personal  pronouns  which  occur  in  the  texts  are  as  follows  : — 


I. 

We. 

Thou. 

You. 

He,  she,  it. 

They. 

Nom. 

nga,  ngd-ang 

ngayd,  ngan-tang 

khiang,  respect¬ 
ful  yang. 

khyetang;  khyen- 
tang,  respectful 
yetang. 

kho  . 

khong,  khotang. 

Gen. 

ngi,  ngarri 

ngai 

khyer-ri,  yar-ri. 

khyen-ti  - 

Icho-i,  Ichur-ri, 
yer-ri. 

khong-ngi. 

Ngayd ,  we,  excludes,  and  ngan-tang  includes  the  person  addressed.  Yang  is  used  as 
an  honorific  form  and  perhaps  also  as  a  plural.  It  apparently  corresponds  to  classical 
Tibetan  nyid-rang,  while  khiang  corresponds  to  kliyed-rang ,  thyself,  and  so  forth. 

Other  forms  are  regular  ;  thus,  ngd-ang-la  and  ngd-la,  to  me  ;  kho,  him ;  khoe-nd , 
him  from,  and  so  forth. 

Demonstrative  pronouns  are  di,  diu,  do,  this  ;  do-nd,  from  this ;  de,  that ;  de-vi, 
de-bi,  of  that ;  de-beang-na,  from  them.  An  isolated  form  is  yd,  this,  that.  Compare 
Ladakhi  d,  that. 

Interrogative  pronouns  are  su,  who  ?  chi,  what  ?  tsam,  tsam-tse,  how  much  ?  how 
many  ? 

Indefinite  pronouns  are  suse,  anyone,  lit.  whosoever ;  chang,  anything. 

There  are  no  relative  pronouns.  Kelative  participles  are  used  instead.  They  precede 
the  qualified  noun  in  the  genitive  ;  thus,  ngd-ang-la  ong-ma-yot-pl  po,  me-to  coming-of 
share,  the  share  that  falleth  to  me  ;  ngd-la  yot-pl  yot-chas-kun,  me-to  being-of  goods,  the 
goods  that  are  mine. 

Verbs. — The  conjugation  of  verbs  is,  broadly  speaking,  effected  in  the  same  way  as 
in  classical  Tibetan.  The  materials  available  are  not  sufficient  to  allow  us  to  judge  about 
the  use  of  the  various  bases  of  verbs.  It  is  probable  that  the  past  base  is  commonly 
used  in  all  tenses,  just  as  is  the  case  in  Ladakhi.  The  imperative  is,  however,  often 
formed  from  a  separate  base. 

There  is  apparently  an  incipient  tendency  to  distinguish  the  person  of  the  subject  by 
means  of  suffixes  added  to  the  verb. 

The  verb  substantive  is  formed  from  the  bases  in,  yot,  and  duk.  It  is  freely  used 
in  the  formation  of  the  finite  tenses  of  other  verbs. 

Present. — The  base  of  the  present  tense  is  identical  with  the  root  of  the  verb.  The 
mere  present  base  does  not,  however,  occur  in  the  materials  available  in  other  verbs  than 
the  verb  substantive  yot,  am,  art,  etc.  The  usual  present  tense  of  finite  verbs  is  a  com¬ 
pound  form,  It  is  effected  by  adding  suffixes  to  the  present  base.  The  common  suffixes 
are  nuk,  ei,  and  at,  all  various  forms  of  the  copula.  Thus,  t*ang-nuk,  I,  or  we,  strike  ; 
shit,  i.e.,  shl-et,  I  die ;  zer-et,  he  says ;  ong-at,  he  comes. 
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A  present  definite  is  formed  by  adding  yot  to  the  participle  ending  in  in;  thus,  tsho- 
in-yot,  he  is  grazing. 

Past  time —The  usual  base  of  the  past  tense  is  formed  by  adding  s  to  the  present 
base.  Thus,  zer-s,  said  ;  ong-s,  came  ;  teang-s ,  struck.  By  adding  the  copula  et  or  at  to 
the  past  base  a  compound  past  is  effected,  which  usually  has  the  meaning  of  a  perfect. 
Thus,  soi/g-s-et,  w’ent ;  ngas  beya-s-et,  I  have  done ;  thobs-et,  is  found ;  khsons-et,  has 
become  alive.  A  kind  of  perfect  is  also  effected  by  adding  yot  to  the  conjunctive  parti¬ 
ciple  ending  in  se  ;  thus,  duk-se  yot,  having  sat  down  is,  has  sat  down,  is  sitting. 

The  participle  ending  in  pa,  ba,  is  commonly  used  as  a  past  tense  of  auxiliary  verbs. 
Thus,  yot-pa,  was ;  in-pa,  was ;  wet-pa ,  was  not. 

The  suffix  pa  is  also  added  to  the  form  ending  in  set  or  to  the  present ;  thus,  t'ang- 
s-et-pa,  was  striking  ;  song-s-et-pa,  have  walked  ;  skang-at-pa,  filled,  was  filling. 

A  past  tense  can  also  be  formed  by  adding  song  or  songs,  went,  to  the  infinitive. 
Thus,  bakhston-beya-song,  is  married,  lit.  marriage  to  make  went. 

Future. — The  termination  of  the  future  tense  is  uk.  Thus,  teang-uk ,  I  shall  strike  ; 
gik,  I  shall  go  ;  zer-uk,  I  shall  say. 

Imperative.— Some  verbs  have  a  separate  imperative  base  formed  by  changing  the 
vowel  a  of  the  present  base  to  o  ;  thus,  teong,  strike,  teang-mo,  to  strike  ;  zb,  eat,  base  zd. 

In  other  verbs  the  present  base,  with  or  without  the  addition  shik,  is  used  as  an 
imperative.  Thus,  skon,  put  on  ;  ten,  take;  za-shik,  eat;  beyas-shik,  make.  Shik  liter¬ 
ally  means  ‘  once,’  4  one  time.’  Compare  the  German  idiom  4  sieh  mal.’ 

Verbal  nouns.— The  usual  suffixes  of  verbal  nouus  are  po,  bo,  mb,  pa,  ba,  and  la ; 
thus,  yot-po,  to  be ;  zer-bb,  to  say  ;  teang-mo,  to  strike  ;  tsho-la,  to  feed.  The  suffix  chas 
in  gon-chas,  cloth,  has  already  been  mentioned.  Compare  classical  gon-pa. 

Participles. — The  suffixes  pa  and  ma  form  relative  and  adverbial  participles ;  thus, 
shi-s-pa,  dead ;  ong-ma-yot-pa ,  coming-being,  which  will  come.  Compare  the  instances 
quoted  under  the  head  of  relative  pronouns.  The  suffixes  chas  and  khan  have  already 
been  mentioned  above. 

Conjunctive  participles  are  formed  by  adding  the  suffix  e  to  the  present  or  past 
base.  Thus,  zer-re,  saying ;  k hur- re,  taking ;  ong-s-e,  having  come ;  khyong-s-e,  having 
brought ;  beya-s-e,  doing. 

Other  participles  and  verbal  nouns  are  formed  by  adding  the  ordinary  case  suffixes. 

The  ablative  suffix  nd  is  added  to  the  conjunctive  participle  ending  in  se  and  to  the 
participle  ending  in  mb.  Thus,  song-s-e-nd,  having  gone. 

The  locative  suffix  in  is  added  to  the  present  base ;  thus,  tshb-in,  grazing ;  Itokhs-in, 
hungry. 

The  dative  suffix  la  is  used  to  form  an  infinitive  of  purpose ;  thus,  beyd-la,  in  order 
to  make. 

Passive  voice.— There  is  no  passive  voice.  Passivity  is  sufficiently  indicated  by 
the  absence  of  the  case  of  the  agent  in  the  subject.  Thus,  thop-pa  song-s-et ,  to  be  found 
went,  he  is  found  ;  ngd-ang  Vang-ma  song-s-et,  me  striking  went,  I  am  struck  ;  ngd-ang 
Vang-ma  gik ,  me  striking  will-go,  I  shall  be  struck. 

Causative. — There  is  one  single  instance  of  the  classical  causative  formed  by  pre¬ 
fixing  an  s,  viz.,  s-kon ,  make  him  put  on,  dress.  Compare  gon-chas,  robe. 
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Negative  verb. — The  negative  particle  is  a  prefixed  met  ;  thus,  ma-rgal-ba,  did 
not  pass  ;  met,  no ;  men,  am  not.  The  form  met  is  usually  added  to  the  participle  in 
pa  or  on  a  in  order  to  form  a  compound  negative.  Thus,  min-pa-met,  min-ma  met-pa, 
did  not  give.  There  are  no  instances  in  the  texts  of  a  negative  imperative. 

Interrogative  particle. — The  formation  of  interrogative  sentences  is  the  same  as 
in  the  Ladakhi  dialect. 

Order  of  words. — The  usual  order  of  words  is  subject,  object,  verb.  The  object 
may  precede  the  subject  when  it  is  followed  by  the  suffix  la.  The  genitive  precedes  the 
governing  word.  Adjectives  and  pronouns  usually  precede  the  noun  they  qualify,  while 
numerals  follow  it.  Adverbs  are  put  immediately  before  the  verb,  or  at  the  beginning 
of  the  sentence. 
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[No.  I.] 

TIBETO-BURMAN  FAMILY.  Tibeto-Himalayan  Group. 

TIBETAN. 


Balti  Dialect. 


(Baltistan.) 


(B.  T.  Clarke,  Esq.,  I.C.S.,  and  llev.  A •  II.  Francke,) 


De-beang-na 


Mi  chik-la  phru  nyis  yot-pa. 

Man  one-to  children  two  were.  Them-from 

« le  ata,  nga-ang-la  ong-ma-yot-pi  po 

*  0  father ,  me-even-to  coming-being-of  share 

yot-chas-kun  khong-la  rgos.  Mot-po  namze-ik 

divided.  Much  time-a  not-passed , 

khur-re,  lam  thagh-ring  yul 


ma-rgalba, 


possessions  them- to 
khur-ri  yot-chas-kun 


his 

beyas. 

made. 

beyas. 

made. 


carrying ,  way  far 

yot-pi  yot-chas-kun  chok 

being-of  possessions  all 

Kliur-ri  yot-chas-kun  chhams-pi  zhuk-la, 

Mis  possessions  finishimg-oj  after , 


possessions 

Yang  khur-ri 
And  his 


song. 


Kho  shagargo  song-s. 
went.  Me  needy  became. 

nyampo-yot-khan-la  duk-s.  De 
servant-like  lived.  That 

tshas-si-kha  yakh-s.  De-kha-na 
field-of-on  sent.  There-after 

skang-at-pa,  phag-na  tslioghs 
filled ,  swine-with  like 

min-ma-met-pa.  De-kha-na 
giving-not-was.  There-after 

nyampo-duk-khan  mot-po 

servants  many 

lus-ct.  Nga-ang  ltoghs-in 

is-spared.  I-even  hungering 

zer-uk,  “  le  ata,  yar-ri 
say-shall,  “  O  father ,  thy 


ya 

that 


Kho 
Re 

phyuk-po-s 
rich-man-by 

tliat-kyi-kha 
gladly 

b*ya-se, 
done-having , 

kho-la  shang 


tsun-tse-vo-s  ata-la  zers, 
young er-by  father-to  said , 

min.5  Ata-s  khur-ri 

give.'  Father-by  his 

tsun-tse  phru-vo-s 
little  child-by 

chi-la  bes 
one-to  journey 

diargading  zadpa 
enjoying  end 
ya  anchan  zanushkan  chi 
there  mighty  famine  one 

yul-li  phyuk-po  shiti-a 

country-of  rich-man  before 

kho  khur-ri  phak-kun  tsho-a 
him  his  swine  feed- to 

khoskhating-ngi-kha  so-se,  lto-a 
husks-of-on  living ,  belly 


country 

tshan-nu-na 

night-in 


yang  su-si  kho-la  chang 

and  anyone-by  him-to  anything 

ong-se,  zer-s,  ‘  ngi  ata-la 

him-to  sense  come-having,  said,  ‘  my  father-to 

yot ;  khong-is  zo-se  drang-se 

are ;  tliem-by  eaten-having  filled-being 

shiit.  Nga-ang  ati  shiti-a  song-se, 

die.  1-even  father-of  before  gone-having, 

phyoks  nang  ldan-chuk-khan-fd  shiti-a  n^a-ano- 

direction  and  Creator-of  before  I-even 


nyes- pa-chan  song-s-et.  Yar-ri  phrug-gi  phro-la  yak-po  nga-ang  byurmo 
sinner  became  {went) .  Thy  children-of  company-to  placc-to  I-even  worthy 
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yot-khan  chi  men.  Nga-ang  yar-ri  nyampo-yot-khan-kun-nang  dre-se  yok. 
being  one  not-am.  Me-even  thy  servants-all-with  mixed-having  place. 


55  5 


5  7  V 


De-i  zhuk-tu  khur-ri  ati  shiti-a 

This-of  after  his  fatlier-of  '  before 


ongs. 

came. 


Tliagh-ring-na 
Distance- from 


*  ata-la  khur-ri  phru  thong, 

ata-la 

gyot-lukb 

ongs ; 

bgyug-gin 

father-to  his  child  saw, 

father-to 

compassion 

came ; 

running 

song-se-na,  pliru  brang-barla 

sdam-s ; 

yang 

ba 

bpyas. 

e/ 

Phru-si 

gone-having ,  child  breast-between 

collected ; 

and 

kiss 

made. 

Child-by 

ata-la  zer-s,  £  le  ata,  nga- 

ang  yar-ri 

sliiti 

nang 

ldan-ckuk-khan-ni 

father-to  said, 
shiti-a  nyes-pa 
before  sin 

De-klia-na 
That-after 

gonchas-shik 
robe-one 
phranzuk-la 
finger-on 

tliung-shik, 
drink, 

tliop-s-et.’ 
found-is.' 


‘  O  father ,  I-even  the-of  before 

beyas-et ;  yar-ri  phru  in  zer-bo, 

did ;  thy  child  am 

ata-s 

father-by 
khyong-se-na, 
brought -having, 


and 


nga-ang 


thy  child  am  to-say,  1-even 

nyampo-yot-khan-kun-la  zer-s, 

servant-all-to  said, 

kbo-la  skon ;  yang  sor-up 

him-to  pvt ;  and  ring 


bor ; 
place ; 

that-kha 

merry 

Kbong 

They 


klio-la 

him-to 


hlam 
shoe 
bcyas-shik  ; 
make ; 


Yung 


skon.’ 
put'  And 

ngi  skis-pi  bn 
my  dead  son 


Creator-of 

byurmo  men.’ 
ivor  thy  not-am 

‘  ma  Paghs-mo 

‘  very  good 

chik-sa  khoi 

one-piece  his 

ata-s  zers,  ‘  za-sbik, 
father-by  said,  1  eat, 

kbson-s-et ;  stor-khan-po 
alive-became ;  the-lost-one 


that-kha 

merry 


b°ya 

to-make 


yakb-s. 

began. 


Kho-i 

His 

shiti-a 
before 

Shiti-a 
Before 

clii 

what 

pbo-no 

brother 

zer-ba-na, 

saying-if, 


tshar-mo  pbo-no 
elder  brother 

thon-ma-na,  rtskes 
reaching -after,  dance 


taps-si-kha  yot-pa. 
field-of-on  was. 

karib-bi 
clarinet-of 


nang 

and 


Kho 

He 

skat 

sound 


ong-se, 
come-having, 

kbo-la 
him-to 

kbyong-se, 
br  ought-having , 

klio-la 
him-to 


duk-khan-kun-ni-na  cliik-la,  ‘  ong,’  zer-re 
being -all- of -from  one-to,  ‘  come,'  saying 

rga-mo  in  ?  ’  Shiti-a-duk-khan-bo-s 

joy  is  ? '  Before-being -by 

« 

loki-se  thon-pi  gron 

returned-having  arriving-of  feast 

kho  lokb-se  rdong-ngo-na 

he  returned-having  safety-in 

phuk-se-na,  nang-ljongs  ma  zbuk-s.  Di-u  phari  kboi  ata 

anger-having-come-after,  inside  not  entered.  This  for  his  father  outside 

byung-se,  kbo-la  ju-phul  beyas.  Kbo-si  tam-lan  ata-la  lzokb-s,  ‘  nga-ang 
appeared-having ,  him-to  entreaty  made.  Him-by  answer  father-to  returned,  ‘  I-even 

di-tshe  mot-po  loe  yang-la  lta-lukb  beyas.  Nga-ang  nam-sang  yar-ri  bukum 

these  many  years  you-to  service  made.  I-even  never  your  order 


beyas, 

made, 

thon-pi 

arriving-of 


zers, 

said, 

ata-s 

father-by 

phari.’ 

for.' 


nang-a 
house-to 
ko. 

understood. 

tris,  *  diu 
asked,  *  this 

‘  yar-ri 
‘  your 

chi 

what 

Kbo-la 
Him-to 

pbb’ol 
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chaks-pa-met ;  nga-ri  rga-kban-kun-nang  dre-se,  rga-mo  bya-la,  nga-ang-la 

broken-not-have ;  my  friends-with  mixing ,  joy  making -for,  me-even-to 

min-pa-met.  Do-in-na-se  do-se  khyer-ri  bu-la 

>  your  son-to 


rabak  clii  chik-sa 

kid  one  one-piece 

^ron  beva-s-et ;  de 
feast  madest ;  that 

chbam-cbuks.’  Ata-s 
finish-caused.'  Father -by 


gavest-not. 

But  t\ 

bu-si 

yot-pi 

yot-ebas-kun 

son-by 

being-of 

property-all 

bu-la 

zers,  ‘  le 

bu,  nga-la 

son-to 

said,  e  0 

s‘on,  me- to 

rtse-kban-kun-nyampo 

dancers-with 

yot-pi  yot-cbas-kuii 
being-of  property-all 


kbyer-ri  in,  rga-mo  bya-yot-po  byur-mo  in-pa ;  eba-zerba-na,  kliyer-ri  sbis-pl 

thine  is,  joy  to-be-made  proper  is ;  ivhat-say-if,  thy  dead 


pbo-no 

brother 


yang 

again 


kbson-s-et ; 
alive-became ; 


stor-kban-po,  tbop-pa  song-s-et.’ 
the-lost-one,  found  became.' 


c 
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PURIK. 

The  province  of  Purik  formerly  belonged  to  Ladakh,  but  was  transferred  to 
Baltistan  after  the  Dogra  war,  1834-42.  According  to  the  conceptions  of  the  Ladakhis 
it  extends  from  the  Zoji  pass  to  Bod-Khorba.  The  dialect  called  Purik  is  spoken  from 
Mulbe  to  Bras. 

It  has  not  been  described  by  any  authority,  and  no  estimates  of  the  number  of 
speakers  are  available.  At  the  last  Census  of  1901,  Purik  was  included  under  the  head 
of  Balti. 

Purik  is  closely  connected  with  Balti  and  Ladakhi,  and  it  can  best  be  described  as 
the  connecting  link  between  the  two. 

Pronunciation. — Pinal  a  is  long  if  it  occurs  in  the  base  of  a  word,  and  short  if  it 
occurs  in  a  termination;  thus,  ma,  mother;  la,  to.  The  ablative  termination  nd  seems 
to  have  a  long  d.  This  d  has  been  derived  from  an  old  as. 

U  as  a  prefix  is  pronounced  as  in  Ladakhi,  with  a  guttural  sound.  Also  the  other 
r  corresponds  to  Ladakhi  r. 

Pinal  gs  and  ks  are  liable  to  he  pronounced  gh  or  Ich,  respectively.  A  similar  sound 
can  be  observed  in  Ladakhi.  Thus  the  word  Ladvags  is  often  pronounced  Ladafeh,  and 
this  pronunciation  gave  rise  to  the  spelling  Ladakh.  Tones  do  not  play  any  role  in  the 
dialect,  though  they  are  probably  used  to  a  certain  degree. 

Prefixes  and  Suffixes. — Prefixes  are  mainly  pronounced  in  the  same  way  as  in 
Balti  and  Ladakhi.  E,  l,  and  s  prefixes  are  distinctly  pronounced  ;  g,  b,  and  d  prefixes 
are  often  pronounced  as  r  or  s  ;  thus,  rgyab,  behind  ;  Itova,  belly  ;  skad,  language  ;  rches- 
pa,  classical  gches-pa,  dear. 

The  prefix  a  is  used  in  nouns  of  relationship  as  in  Balti  and  Ladakhi.  Thus,  a-td , 
father ;  a-md ,  mother  ;  a-clie ,  elder  sister  ;  a-ne,  wife. 

The  suffix  khan  is  used  as  in  Balti  and  Ladakhi.  Thus,  Itsang-khan ,  beggar;  yong - 
khan,  coming,  etc. 

Article.  — There  is  no  real  definite  article.  The  suffix  pb  or  pa  is  used  as  a  kind  of 
article,  as  is  also  the  case  in  Balti  and  Ladakhi ;  thus,  nor-pd,  property,  substance  ; 
phyug-po,  rich  man;  serdup-po,  ring.  In  all  these  cases  the  pb  corresponds  to  the 
emphatic  article  of  Ladakhi.  Compare  the  remarks  under  the  head  of  verbal  noun, 
below. 

The  numeral  chik,  one,  is  used  as  an  indefinite  article.  Thus,  ml  chik-la,  to  a  man; 
yul  chig-a,  to  a  country.  It  occasionally  takes  the  form  chi.  Thus,  ngari  yong -khan- chi, 
my  coming,  my  share. 

Nouns. — There  is  no  grammatical  gender.  The  natural  gender  is  distinguished  by 
using  separate  words  or  by  adding  suffixes  such  as  pho  and  pb,  male ;  mo,  female.  Thus, 
khyi,  dog  ;  khyi-mo ,  bitch  :  V yd' pho,  cock  ;  beya-mo ,  hen. 

Number. — The  usual  plural  suffix  is  gun  as  in  Balti  and  Ladakhi  ;  thus,  dugs-mi- 
gun,  servants.  It  often  occurs  in  the  form  un.  Thus,  sta-un ,  horses;  dugs-mi-un ,  ser¬ 
vants.  Tshang-kd,  all,  is  also  used  as  a  plural  suffix. 

Case,  -The  various  cases  are  formed  in  the  same  way  as  in  Balti  and  Ladakhi. 

The  nominative  and  the  accusative  do  not  take  any  suffix.  The  nominative  is 
used  as  the  case  of  the  subject  with  intransitive  verbs.  Thus,  ml  chik-la  bu-tsd  nyis 
yot-pin,  man  one-to  two  sons  were.  The  subject  of  a  transitive  verb  is  usually  put  in  the 
case  of  the  agent.  This  latter  case  is  formed  by  adding  is  or,  after  vowels,  8.  Thus, 
attd-s  gron  beyd-s,  the  father  made  a  feast ;  kho-s  ser-s,  he  said. 
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The  suffix  of  the  dative  is  la.  Thus,  ml  chik-la,  to  a  man.  It  is  often  also  used  to 
denote  the  object,  as  is  also  the  case  in  Ladakhi ;  thus,  Jcho-la  rdungs,  beat  him. 

The  dative  suffix  often  takes  the  form  a,  as  is  also  the  case  in  Ladakhi.  Thus, 
bdtshd-va,  to  a  king ;  nang-a ,  inside. 

The  suffix  of  the  ablative  is  nd ;  thus,  atd  chik-nd,  from  a  father.  Ne,  which  also 
occurs,  seems  to  be  a  loan  from  Ladakhi  ;  thus,  sd-i-lchd-ne,  from  above  whom,  from 
whom  ? 

The  suffix  of  the  genitive  is  i ;  thus,  at-l ,  i.e.  atd-i,  of  a  father. 

The  suffix  of  the  locative  is  net  and  perhaps  sometimes  nang ;  thus,  rzhung-na,  in¬ 
side.  The  dative  is  often  used  instead  ;  thus,  khang-ma-a,  in  the  house. 

There  are  only  a  few  traces  of  the  terminative.  Thus,  cle-r,  there.  In  most  cases 
the  dative  is  used  instead,  as  is  also  the  case  in  Ladakhi. 

Other  relations  are  indicated  by  means  of  postpositions.  Such  are  dun-la ,  shi-ti-a, 
before  ;  rgyab-na,  behind  ;  khd,  on ;  kha-ne,  from  ;  par-lci,  from ;  phl-a,  for  sake ;  nyam- 
po,  with. 

Adjectives. — Adjectives  are  formed  as  in  Ladakhi  and  Balti.  The  suffixes  khan 
and  chan  form  possessive  adjectives.  Thus,  Itsang-khan,  beggar  ;  rin-chan ,  value-pos¬ 
sessing,  dear.  The  suffixes  pa,  ba,  pd,  and  mb  are  used  as  in  Ladakhi  and  other  connected 
forms  of  speech.  Thus,  bar-pa,  middle  ;  rgyal-ba,  good ;  chho-po,  great ;  lea ah-mo .  good. 

The  adjective  precedes  the  qualified  noun  in  the  nominative  ;  thus,  tsim-tse  bu-tsd, 
the  little  son  ;  Icar-po  std,  the  white  horse.  Mang-mo,  much,  many,  sometimes  precedes 
and  sometimes  follows  the  noun  it  qualifies.  Thus,  mang-mo  khd.  much  anger ;  zhak 
mang-mo,  many  days. 

Md ,  much,  and  man-na,  if  it  is  not,  are  often  prefixed  in  order  to  form  an  absolute 
comparative  and  superlative.  Thus,  md  nor-o,  better ;  man-na  nor-o,  better,  best. 

The  particle  of  comparison  is  basang,  i.e.  perhaps  bas-yang,  from  also ;  compare 
Ladakhi  sang.  Thus,  khuri  pho-no  khuri  d-clie  basang  tlion-mo  dulc,  his  younger  brother 
is  taller  than  his  sister. 

Numerals. — The  first  numerals  are  given  in  the  list  of  words.  They  follow  the 
word  they  qualify.  There  are  no  traces  of  generic  particles.  Note  phet-ang  sum,  two 
and  a  half,  as  in  Ladakhi. 


Pronouns. — The  following  are  the  personal  pronouns: — 


ngd,  ngd-rang,  I. 


nga-s,  nga-res  (=nga- 
rang-is),  by  me. 

ngd-la,  ngd-rang-la,  to 
me. 

ngl,  nga-ri  ( —nga - 
rang-i),  my. 


kliyod,  khye-rang,  ye- 
rang,  ya-rang 

(  —  nyidrang),  thou. 
Ichye-ri-s,  khye-rang- 
is,  ya-rang-is,  by 
thee. 

khyod-la,  khyed-la, 
khye-rang-la,  ya- 
rang-la,  to  thee. 
kliye-ri,  k  hy  e-rang-i, 
ya-ri,  thy 


kho,  kho-rang,  he. 


kho-s,  kho-rang-is, 

khur-is,  by  him. 

klio-la,  kho-rang-la, 
to  him. 

kho-i,  khb-rang-i, 
khur-i,  his. 
khb-tang,  Ichong,  they. 


nga-chd,  I  and  they,  Ichye-chd,  khyen-tang, 
nga-tang,  I  and  you.  you. 

nga-cha-s,  nga-tang-is,  JcJiyc-cha-s,  khycn-  khon-tang-is,  khong- 
by  us.  tang-is,  Ichyen-ti-s,  is,  bv  them. 

by  you. 

nga-chi  (  —  nga-chag-gi),  khye-che,  Jchyen-tang-  /chon-tang-i,  khon-t-i, 
vgx-ti  ( =nged-kyi ),  i,  khyen-ti,  your.  their, 

our. 
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Ngd  and  ngd-rang ,  I,  are  apparently  nsed  without  any  difference.  The  final  rang  in 
ngd-rang,  khye-rang,  kho-rang ,  means  ‘  self.’  It  is  used  alone  in  ngari  ate  bu-tsa-s 
rang-i  dclie-nang  bag-ston  beya-s ,  my  uncle’s  son-by  his  own  sister-with  wedding  made. 

Demonstrative  pronouns  are  cli,  do,  du ,  di-u,  this ;  e,  de,  that.  A  plural  form  is 
apparently  de-rayang,  they. 

Interrogative  pronouns  are  su,  who  ?  get,  which  ?  chi,  what  ?  chi-la,  why  ?  tsam, 
tsamtse,  how  many  P 

Indefinite  pronouns  are  formed  from  the  same  bases  ;  thus,  su-ang,  anyone  ;  chang, 
anything. 

There  are  no  relative  pronouns.  The  interrogative  pronouns  are  sometimes  used 
instead,  in  connexion  with  participles.  Thus,  yul-la  chi  yot-pa,  country-in  what  being, 
all  that  is  in  the  country ;  gd  bu-tshd  rgyal-ba  song-na,  which  son  good  going-if,  the  son 
who  is  going  to  turn  out  well ;  gron  su-i  leag]i-mo  chhd-na ,  feast  whose  good  going,  he 
whose  feast  is  becoming  good  ;  nga-ri  chi  yot-khan-pd,  my  what  being,  all  that  is  mine. 
The  suffix  na  added  in  some  of  these  examples  corresponds  to  the  na  which  is  used  in 
relative  clauses  in  Ladakhi. 

In  nga-ri  yong -khan- chi,  mine  is  coming  what,  what  is  to  be  my  share,  chi  is  prob¬ 
ably  the  indefinite  article. 

Verbs. — The  verb  substantive  is  formed  from  the  bases  in,  yot,  and  duk.  All  those 
bases  are  also  used  as  auxiliary  verbs. 

The  base  alone  is  sometimes  used  as  a  present ;  thus,  in,  am,  art,  is,  and  so  forth ; 
yot,  is;  son,  he  is  alive.  Usually,  however,  et  or  duk  is  added;  thus,  chhet,  i.e.  chhd-et, 
I  go ;  rdung-duk,  I  strike. 

A  compound  present  is  formed  by  adding  duk  to  the  participle  in  in ;  thus,  dug-gin- 
duk,  he  lives;  chhe-n-duk  (  =  chhd-in-duk ),  he  goes. 

The  past  base  is  formed  by  adding  s;  thus,  beya-s,  did;  rdung-s,  struck.  The 
vowel  a  of  the  base  is  changed  to  o  in  zo-s,  ate,  base  za. 

A  compound  past  tense  is  formed  by  adding  the  verb  substantive  to  the  past  base. 
Thus,  yong-s-et,  has  come. 

The  present  is  sometimes  also  used  to  denote  the  past  especially  with  intransitive 
verbs,  as  is  also  the  case  in  Ladakhi ;  thus,  thop,  he  is  found. 

A  compound  past  is  also  formed  by  means  of  the  suffix  pa.  It  is  by  origin  a 
participle,  and  the  verb  substantive  can  therefore  be  added.  Thus,  yot-pa ,  was  ;  yot-p- 
in,  was  ;  zer-et-pa,  he  said ;  ze-et-pa,  he  ate  ;  rgos-uk-pa,  it  was  necessary  ;  shi-s-pa,  he 
had  died ;  rdung-s-et-pa,  I  had  struck  ;  rdung-duk-s-pa,  I  was  striking. 

The  suffix  ma  is  used  instead  of  pa  in  tang-ma  met-pa,  did  not  give. 

Dorms  such  as  shi-se  yot-pa,  having  died  was,  he  had  died,  of  course  also  occur. 

The  future  is  formed  by  adding  uk,  or,  after  nasals,  also  nuk.  Thus,  zer-uk,  I  shall 
say  ;  tang -nuk,  I  shall  give. 

The  imperative  is  often  the  mere  present  or  past  base.  Thus,  duk,  be ;  rdung-s , 
strike.  As  in  Ladakhi  an  o  is  substituted  for  the  a  of  the  base  ;  thus,  zb,  eat ;  tong,  give ; 
longs,  get  up. 

The  suffixes  shik  and  ang  are  sometimes  added ;  thus,  sdeyak-shik,  prepare. 

Verbal  nouns. — The  tense  bases,  with  or  without  the  suffixes  pa,  chd  and  chas,  are 
used  as  verbal  nouns.  Thus,  yot-pa,  to  be  ;  zer-ba ,  to  say ;  rdung-chas,  to  strike  ;  com¬ 
pare  also  Itanmo,  a  spectacle. 
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Participles. — The  verbal  nouns  are  also  used  as  participles.  Thus,  rches-pa, 
beloved ;  tang-ma  met-pa,  giving  was  not,  he  did  not  give. 

A  suffix  khan  is  used  to  form  present  and  past  participles.  Thus,  yong-khan ,  coming ; 
Itsang-khan,  begging,  beggar ;  yongs-khan-po,  come-having-the,  he  who  came. 

Adverbial  and  conjunctive  participles  are  formed  by  adding  the  suffixes  se  and  te  ; 
thus,  shl-se,  dying ;  that-te,  gladly.  JE  is  sometimes  used  in  the  same  way.  Thus,  zer-re , 
saying.  Such  forms  are  occasionally  also  used  as  verbal  nouns.  Thus,  zer-re-nd ,  saying 
from,  having  said ;  logh-s-e-na ,  returned-having-from,  having  returned.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  verbal  noun  can  also  be  used  as  a  conjunctive  participle.  Thus,  drang-s-pa , 
having  filled  ;  md  zer-ba,  not  saying. 

Passive  voice. — There  is  no  passive  voice.  Passivity  is  sufficiently  indicated  by 
the  absence  of  the  suffix  of  the  agent.  Thus,  stor-s-et-pa,  he  was  lost. 

Causatives  are  formed  by  means  of  the  prefix  s.  Thus,  ,s-kon,  put  on.  As  in 
Ladakhi  it  is,  however,  more  common  to  add  the  auxiliary  chhuk-chas  ;  thus,  kho  yo»g - 
chhuk,  make  him  come. 

The  negative  particle  is  a  prefixed  md.  Thus,  md  song,  he  did  not  go ;  md  zer-8 , 
he  did  not  say.  As  in  Ladakhi,  ml  is  probably  used  instead  in  the  present  and  future 
tenses.  Compound  negative  tenses  are  formed  by  adding  met  and  man ;  thus,  tang-ma 
met-pa,  giving  was-not,  did  not  give. 

The  interrogative  particle  is  d  as  in  Ladakhi ;  thus,  kho  yong-ed-dd,  does  he  come  ? 

Order  of  words. — The  usual  order  of  words  is  subject,  indirect  object,  direct 
object,  verb.  In  dl-u  mul-po  kho-la  tong,  this  rupee  him-to  give,  the  direct  object  is  put 
before  the  indirect  one  for  the  purpose  of  emphasizing  it. 

Por  further  details  the  specimens  which  follow  should  be  consulted.  The  first  is  a 
version  of  the  Parable  of  the  Prodigal  Son,  and  the  second  a  popular  tale.  A  list  of 
Standard  Words  and  Phrases  will  be  found  on  pp.  .140  and  ff.  I  owe  the  specimens  to 
the  kindness  of  the  Rev.  A.  H.  Prancke. 
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(Purik.) 


Ml  cliig-la  bu-tsha  nyis  yot-pin.  De-rayang-na  tsuntse-s  ata-la  zer-s, 

Man  one-to  sons  two  were.  Them-from  the-little-by  father-to  said , 

‘le  ata,  nga-ri  yong- klian- chi  nga-rang-la  tong.’  De-kha-na  kho-s  nor 

‘  0  father,  my  coming  me-to  give .’  Thereafter  him-hy  riches 

sgo-se  tang-s.  Yang  zhak  mang-mo  ma  song-se,  de  rgyab-na 

divided-having  gave.  And  days  many  not  going,  that  after 

tsuntses  sale  mal-cliik  b'yas-se  yang  tbagh-ring  yul  chig-a  drnl-s; 

little-hy  all  place-one  done-having  and  far  country  one-to  went ; 


yang  de-kba  hleb-se 

and  there  arrived- having 

skyal-s.  Sak  tsar-ba-na  de 

wasted.  All  finishing-from  that 

Kho-rang  ltsang-khan-la  gyur-song. 

He  heggar-to  turned. 


kho-s  khnri  nor-gun  zo-ste 

him-hy  his  riches-all  eaten-having 

yul-nang  mang-mo  zan-skon  song/' 
country-in  much  food-dearth  went. 

Di-u  yul-li  phyug-po  chig-gi  bis-ba 
This  country-of  rich-man  one-of  servant 


dug-s.  Klio-s  khu-ri  zhing-la  tsho-a-la 

lived.  Him-hy  his  field-to  pasture-for 


tang-s.  Kho-s  j)hag-gis 

sent.  Him-hy  swine-by 


zas-po  that-te  ze-et-pa,  amao  sus-ang  tang-ma  met-pa. '  De-kha-na  strang 

eaten  gladly  ate,  hut  anyone-hy  giving  not-was.  Thereafter  sense 

logh-se-na  zer-s,  4  nga-ri  att-I  shitia  tsam-tsig  las-ml  yot 

retumed-having  said,  4  my  father-of  before  how-many  worh-men  are 


lto-a  drangs-pa  zos-se  hlag-ma  sak-se  khur-ed.  Nga-rang 

belly  filling  eaten-having  remainder  gather  ed-having  carry-off.  I 

ltoghs-pa-la  shi-et.  Nga-rang  lang-se  att-I  de-r  clihok,  yang 

hunger-with  die.  I  arisen-having  father-of  tliere-to  will-go,  and 


klib-la  zer-uk,  44  le  atta,  nam-yang  va-ri  dun-la  nyes-pa  beya-s, 
him- to  icill-say,  44  0  father,  lieaven-and  you-of  before  sin  did, 

da  nga  ya-ri  bu-tsha  zer-ba  byor-va  met.  Nga-rang  ya-ri  las-ml  chik 

now  I  your  son  to-say  worthy  not-am.  Me  your  ivork-man  one 
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tshoghse  zhog.”  ’  De-kha-na  langs-se  kku-ri  att-i  shitia  song. 

like  place.”  '  Thereafter  arisen-having  his  father-of  before  went. 

Yang  darang  tkagh-ring-la  yot-pa,  kko-rang  thong-se,  £e  su  in-tskug?’ 
And  yet  far  being ,  him  seen- having ,  ‘  that  who  is  ?' 

sam,  yang  langs-se  rgyuk-s  skyen-jugs  tang-s  yang  mik  mang-mo 

thought,  and  arisen-having  ran  embrace  gave  and  kiss  many 

tang-s.  Bu-tska-s  kho-la  zer-s,  ‘le  atta,  nga-res  nam-yang  ya-ri  dun-la 

gave.  Son-by  him-to  said,  £  0  father ,  me-by  heaven-and  your-of  before 

nyes-pa  beya-s.  Da  nga  ya-ri  bu-tska  zer-ba  byor-va  met.  Atta-s 

sin  did.  Now  I  your  son  to-say  worthy  not-am.  Father-by 

khu-ri  dugs-mi-gun-la  zer-s,  £  ma  norbo  goncbas  phvung-se  kho-la 

his  house-man- all -to  said,  £  very  rich  cloth  taken-out-having  him-to 

s-kon,  yang  kbu-ri  lag-pa-a  serdubs-pd  tog,  yang  rkang-ma-la  kabsba 


make-wear,  and  his 

hand 

ring  fasten, 

and  feet-to 

shoes 

s-kon. 

Yang 

zose 

ltanmo 

bok ;  nga-ri 

di-u  bu-tsha 

shi-se 

put-on. 

And 

eating 

merriment 

make- will  ;  my 

this  son  died-having 

yot-pa, 

yang 

son ;  stor-s-et-pa, 

yang  tbop.’ 

De-kha-na  kbong 

rga-mo 

was, 

and 

lives  ; 

lost-was, 

and  is-found.’ 

Therefrom  they 

merry 

dug-s. 

were. 

De  wakbs-la  kbu-ri  cbho-po  bu-tsha  sa-kbyat-la  yot-pin.  Yang  kbo 

That  time-in  his  great  son  field-in  was.  And  he 

kbang-ma-nang  nye-mo  bleb-se  blu  nang  rtses  tsbor.  Kho-s 

house-with  near  reache d-having  song  and  merry-making  heard.  Him-by 

dugs-mi  cbik-la,  £  vong,’  zer-re  tri-s,  £  di-u  cbi-in  ?  ’  Kbo-s  kbo-la 

house-man  one-to,  £  come,'’  saying  asked,  £  this  what-is  ?'  Him-by  him-to 

zer-s,  £kbye-ri  pbo-no  yong-s-et,  yang  kbye-ri  atta-s  cbbo-po  gron 

said,  (your  brother-young er  come-is ,  and  your  father-by  big  feast 

beya-s,  cbl-phi-a  zer-na  kho  rde-mo  sen-mo-nang  tbun-s.’  Yang  kbo-la 

gave ,  what-for  ask-if  he  nice  health-in  met.'  And  him-to 

mang-mo  kba  yong-s,  du-i-pbl-a  kburi  atta  pbista-a  yong-s  kbo-la  sgrol-se, 

much  anger  came,  that-for  his  father  outside  came  him-to  flattering, 

£  nang-la  yong,’  zer-s.  Yang  klio-s  atta-la  jawab  zer-s,  £lo  mang-po  dugs-ml 
£  inside  come'  said.  And  him-by  father-to  answer  said,  ‘ years  many  servant 

tshogbs  ya-ri  las  bcya-s.  Nga-ang  ya-ri  tam-po-la  nam-sang  men  ma-zer-na-yang, 

like  your  work  did.  I-also  your  order-to  ever  no  not-said-although, 

nga-s  zhak  cbig  nga-ri  yado-pbro-pa-nang  nyam-pb  ngom-uk-pa  pbi-a 

me-by  day  one  my  helpmates-with  together  merry -making- of  for 

ya-ris  nga-la  rl-gu  cbik-cbik  ma  tangs.  Ya-ri  diu  bu-tsha  nleb*na-ang 

you-by  me-for  kid  one-one  not  gave.  Thy  this  son  arriving -when-also 
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gron  beya-s ;  kko-s  kku-ri  nor  loli-mo  nyam-po  dug-se  zo-s.’  Atta-s 
feast  gavest ;  him-by  his  riches  harlots  with  sat-having  ate.’  Fat  her -by 

kho-la  zer-s,  ‘le  bu-tsha,  kbye-rang  nga-rang-na  nyam-po  zbak-dang  duk-duk; 
him-to  said,  *  O  son,  thou  me  with  daily  art ; 

yang  nga-ri  chi  yot-klian-po  khye-rang-i  yot.  Amao  ltan-mo  nang 
and  my  what  substance  thine  is.  But  merriment  and 

that-chuk-pa  rgos-nk-pa.  Chi  zer-ba-na,  Khye-ri  di-n  pho-no 

pleasure-causing  proper-was.  What  say -if,  Thy  this  young  er-brother 

shi-s-pa,  yang  son ;  stors-et-pa,  yang  thop.’ 

died-had,  again  was-alive ;  lost-was,  again  was-foundd 
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A  STORY  OF  A  KING. 


(Rev.  A.  H.  Francke f  1906.) 

Bat-sha  yot-tshug.  Bat-sha-va 

King  was.  King- to 

chho-po  bu  rin-chan  nang  rches-pa 
eldest  son  dear  and  beloved 


bu  sum 
sons  three 

yot-tshug. 

was. 


(PlJRIK.) 

yot-tshug.  Yot-pa-chig-na 

were.  Being-of 

Bat-sha  zer-et-pa,  ‘le  bu, 

King  said,  «  O  son, 


kliar  rzhung-na  sak  khve-rang-la  tang-nuk.’  Zer-re-na  tshang-ka-a  khu-ri 

palace  midst-in  all  tliee-to  give-will.'1  Said-having  all-to  himself-of 

shitia  yong  zer-re  khyong-s.  Bat-sha-s  zer-s,  ‘  le  butsha-gun,  askye-la 

before  come  saying  brought.  King -by  said,  *  O  son-all,  to-morrow 

khyenti-s  gron  scbyakh-skik.  Ga  butslia  rgyal-ba  song-na  khar  yul 
you-by  feast  prepare.  Which  son  good  turns-out-if  palace  country 

rgyal-chhas  do-la  tang-nuk.’  Bu-tsha  tshaug-ka  khun-ti  dug-sa  dug-sa  song. 
kingdom  him-to  give-will .’  Sons  all  their  house-to  house-to  went. 


Bar-pa  yang  chho-po  nang-a  song-se  gron  sdeyakli-s.  Tsuntse 

Middling  and  eldest  inside  gone-having  feast  prepared.  Little 


bu-tsha  khu-ri  nang-a-ang  song-se  kokol  song-se  nyal-s.  Ivlio-i 

son  his  inside-to-also  gone-having  sorry  gone-having  slept.  His 

chocho-s  tri-s,  ‘  khye-rang  chi-la  ko-kol  song?  Khye-rang  su-a  chang 

lady-by  asked,  ‘  thou  what-for  sorry  gone  ?  Thou  anyone-to  anything 

ma-zer-ba  nyal-s.’  Rgyal-po-i  tsuntse  bu-tsha-s  zer-s,  ‘  le  chucho,  nga-la 

not-said-having  liest-down.}  King’s  youngest  son-by  said,  ‘  O  loifet  me-to 


di-ring  rgyal-po-s  mol-s,  ‘kbycn-tang  a-cho-no  tshang-ka-s 

to-day  king-by  said,  ‘ you  elder-brother-younger-br  other  all-by 

askye-la  nga  nang  ngi  drag-pa-zhan-ma  chhemi-tsuntse-la  mi-yul-la  chi 

to-morrow  me  and  my  noblemen- other  old-young-to  man-country-in  what 

yot-pi  za-sna  sak  sdcyakh-se  gron  tong.  Gron  su-i  leagh-mo 
being  food-different  all  prepared-having  feast  give.  Feast  whose  good 

chha-na  do-a  ngi  nor-zan  khar  rgyal-chhas  thob-duk.’ 

goes-if  him-to  my  riches-food  palace  kingdom  will-be-got 

VOL.  Ill,  PART  1. 
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FREE  TRANSLATION  OF  THE  FOREGOING. 

There  was  once  a  king,  who  had  three  sons.  The  eldest  son  was  dear  and  beloved 
by  him,  and  he  said  to  him,  *  O  son,  I  will  give  you  all  that  is  in  my  palace.’  He  then 
summoned  all  his  sons  and  said,  ‘  O  sons,  prepare  all  of  you  a  feast  for  to-morrow.  I 
will  give  the  palace,  the  country,  and  the  kingdom  to  him  who  turns  out  best.’ 

The  sons  returned  to  their  houses,  and  the  two  eldest  ones  began  to  prepare  the  feast. 
The  youngest  son  also  went  home,  but  went  to  bed  full  of  sorrow.  His  wife  asked  him, 
*  why  are  you  sorry  ?  You  have  gone  to  bed  without  speaking  to  anybody.’  The  king’s 
youngest  son  said,  4  O  wife,  to-day  the  king  said  to  us,  “  you  should  all,  the  eldest  as  the 
youngest,  to-morrow  give  a  feast  to  me,  and  my  officials  and  dependants,  young  and  old, 
having  prepared  all  the  food  of  the  country.  My  property,  palace,  and  kingdom  shall 
be  his  whose  feast  is  best.”  ’ 
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The  province  of  Ladakh,  which  is  now  included  in  the  Ladakh  Wazarat  of  Kashmir,, 
has  often  been  called  Great  Tibet,  as  opposed  to  Little  Tibet  or  Baltistan.  This  name  was 
known  to  the  chronicler  Sri  vara,  and  also  to  the  Chinese  annalists,  who  call  Ladakh 
‘  Great  Poliu.’  It  is  the  Bod  Butun  of  the  modern  Kasmirls.  The  Tibetans  call  the 
province  La-dwags  and  Mar-yul.  Originally  it  belonged  to  Tibet,  hut  in  the  tenth 
century  it  became  an  independent  kingdom.  From  the  end  of  the  17th  century  Ladakh 
was  under  commercial  contract  with  Kashmir.  In  1834  it  was  invaded  by  the  troops  of 
Gulab  Singh,  ruler  of  Kashmir,  and  was  soon  after  added  to  the  Kashmir  State. 

The  prevailing  population  of  Ladakh  are  Buddhists  of  Tibetan  race.  According  to 
Dr.  Stein,  the  Zoji  La  pass,  on  the  high  road  from  Srinagar  to  Dras  and  Ladakh,  is  the 
ethnographic  watershed  between  Kashmir  and  the  territory  of  the  Bhauttas,  i.e.,  the 
Tibeto-Burman  population  of  Baltistan  and  Ladakh. 

The  language  of  Ladakh  is  usually  known  under  the  name  of  Ladakhi.  At  the 
last  Census  of  1901  it  has  been  returned  under  the  head  of  Budlii.  It  is  also  understood 
by  most  Baltis  and  Purik  people. 

The  total  population  of  Ladakh  at  the  Census  of  1891  was  28,274.  The  correspond¬ 
ing  figure  at  the  last  Census  of  1901  was  31,620.  No  local  estimates  of  the  number  of 
speakers  of  Ladakhi,  the  principal  language  of  the  district,  have  been  forwarded  for  the 
purposes  of  this  Survey.  At  the  last  Census  of  1901,  the  number  of  speakers  was  as 
follows : — 


A.  Spoken  at  home — 

Ladakh  (Budhi) 

B.  Spoken  abroad — 

Assam 
Punjab  . 
Punjab  States  . 


7 

6*2 

21 


29,716 


90 


Total  .  29,806 

AUTHORITIES—  ~~  ~  ^"Tr 

Ladakhi  has  been  incidentally  dealt  with  in  several  works  on  Tibetan  in  general. 
They  will  be  found  mentioned  in  the  introduction  to  Tibetan.  The  list  which  follows 
registers  the  works  dealing  with  Ladakhi  alone  which  I  have  come  across  : — 

Ramsay,  H., — Western  Tibet :  a  practical  Dictionary  of  the  Language  and  Oustoms  of  the  Districts 
included  in  the  Laddk  Wazarat.  Lahore,  1890. 

Marx,  K., — Three  Documents  relating  to  the  History  of  Ladakh.  Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of 
Bengal,  Vol.  lx,  Part  i,  1891,  pp.  97  and  ff.;  Vol.  lxiii,  Part  i,  1894,  pp.  94  and  ff.  ;  Vol.  lxxi, 
Part  i,  1902,  pp.  21  and  ff. 

Sandbebg,  Rey.  Graham, — Hand-book  of  Oolloquial  Tibetan.  A  practical  guide  to  the  language  of  Central 
Tibet.  Calcutta,  1894.  Part  iii  contains  vocabularies,  Ladaki,  etc. 

Fbancke,  A.  H., — Die  Respektssprache  im  Ladaker  tibetischen  Dialekt.  Zeitschrift  der  deutschcn 
morgenlandischen  Gesellschaft,  Vol.  Iii,  1898,  pp.  275  and  ff. 

„  Ladakhi  Songs,  edited  in  co-operation  with  Rev.  S.  Ribbach  and  Dr.  E.  Shawe.  Leh,. 

1899-1902. 

„  A  Collection  of  Ladakhi  Proverbs.  Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Socioty  of  Bengal,  Vol. 

lxix,  Part  i,  1900,  pp.  135  and  ff. 

„  Second  Collection  of  Ladakhi  Proverbs.  Leh,  1903. 

„  Sketch  of  Ladakhi  Grammar.  In  co-operation  with  other  Moravian  missionaries. 

Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal,  Vol.  lxx,  Part  i,  1900,  Extra  No.  2.  Calcutta,  1901. 

„  Ladakhi  Songs.  Indian  Antiquary ,  Vol.  xxxi,  1902,  pp.  87  and  ff.,  304  and  ff. 

,,  Kleine  Beitrdge  zur  Phonetik  und  Grammatik  des  Tibetischen.  Zeitschrift  dor 

Deutschen  morgenliindischen  Gesellschaft,  Vol.  lvii,  1903,  pp.  285  ana  il. 

„  A  Language  Map  of  West  Tibet  with  notes.  Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal, 

Vol.  lxx  iii,  1904,  pp.  362  and  ff. 
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The  Lamas  of  Ladakh  are  able  to  read  the  literature  written  in  classical  Tibetan. 

Classical  Tibetan  is  also,  with  some  modifications, 
Language  and  Literature.  used  writing  by  the  educated  classes.  The 

Rev.  A.  H.  Tranche  has  translated  the  Gospel  of  St.  Mark  into  the  Ladakhi  dialect,  and 
he  has  also  published  a  series  of  popular  texts  in  the  dialect.  The  orthography  is,  in 
such  works,  not  in  exact  agreement  with  the  spoken  language,  but  has  been  adapted  to 
the  usage  of  classical  Tibetan.  The  same  is  the  case  with  the  specimens  forwarded  for 
the  purposes  of  this  Survey,  viz.,  a  version  of  the  Parable  of  the  Prodigal  Son  and  a 
popular  tale,  and,  further,  a  list  of  Standard  Words  and  Phrases.  They  have  all  been 
prepared  by  the  Rev.  S.  Ribbach  of  Leh,  and  they  are  printed  as  I  have  received  them. 
The  remarks  on  Ladakhi  which  follow  are  based  on  Mr.  Prancke’s  Ladakhi  grammar 
and  only  occasionally  draw  from  the  materials  prepared  by  Mr.  Ribbach. 

The  dialect  of  Ladakh  is  not  the  same  all  over  the  district.  Our  information  about 
the  local  variations  is,  however,  rather  scanty.  The  dialect  of  Khalatse  and  of  Lower 
Ladakh  generally  has  preserved  some  old  features  which  have  been  lost  in  the  Leh 
dialect.  Thus  the  genitive  is  distinguished  from  the  case  of  the  agent,  and  several 
words  have  preserved  more  ancient  forms.  Compare  sbyar-chas,  Leh  zhar-ches,  to 
stick  to ;  thoras,  Leh  thore,  to-morrow. 

Mr.  Tranche  distinguishes  three  sub- dialects  of  Ladakhi,  viz., — 

1.  The  Sham  dialect  spoken  from  about  Hanu  in  the  west  to  a  line  midway  between 

Saspola  and  Basgo  in  the  east ; 

2.  The  Leh  dialect,  to  the  east  of  Sham,  and  stretching  eastwards  almost  so  far  as 

Sheh ; 

3.  The  Rong  dialect  to  the  east  of  the  Leh  dialect. 

The  Tibetan  spoken  in  Zangskhar  agrees  with  Rong  ;  only  the  north-western  dis¬ 
tricts  show  traces  of  the  Sham  dialect.  In  Rubshu,  on  the  other  hand,  a  form  of  Central 
Tibetan  is  spoken. 

The  difference  between  these  minor  dialects  is  principally  one  of  pronunciation. 
Compare  the  table  which  follows  : — 


Written  form. 

Sham. 

Leh. 

Rong. 

Sgam,  box  ..... 

Sgam. 

Gham. 

Gham. 

Sbaste,  secretly  .... 

Sbaste. 

Vaste. 

Vaste. 

Skampo,  dry  ..... 

Skampo. 

Skampo. 

Hampo. 

Chospin,  made  ..... 

Chospin. 

Chospin. 

Chofin. 

Bya,  bird  ..... 

Bya. 

Ja. 

Ja. 

Phyogs,  side  ..... 

Phyogs. 

Ohliogs. 

Ohliogs . 

Brag,  rock  ..... 

Brag. 

Drag. 

Drag. 

Phrugu,  child  ..... 

Phrugu. 

Thrugu. 

Thrugu, 

Grangmo,  cold  ..... 

Prang  mo. 

p7  angmo. 

Drangmo . 

Ehrims,  right  .  ...  . 

Thrims. 

Thrims. 

Thrims. 

LADAKHI  dialect. 
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The  dialect  described  in  Mr.  Tranche's  grammar  and  in  the  ensuing  remarks  is 
that  of  Leh.  I  shall  only  in  one  or  two  places  make  some  remarks  on  the  state  of 
affairs  in  other  dialects  of  Ladakh. 

Pronunciation. — The  vowels  are  the  same  as  in  classical  Tibetan.  They  are  long 
when  final,  and  short  in  ail  other  cases.  The  final  a  of  case-suffixes  and  the  article  is 
likewise  short ;  thus,  la,  to ;  net,  in  ;  pa,  article. 

Soft  consonants  are  hardened  at  the  end  of  words  ;  thus,  mik,  eye.  They  are,  how¬ 
ever,  preserved  before  case-suffixes ;  thus,  mig-gi,  of  the  eye.  In  other  positions  they  are 
generally  pronounced  as  in  English.  Occasionally  they  are,  however,  hardened  in 
imitation  of  the  Lhasa  dialect. 

The  aspirated  hard  consonants  are  pronounced  as  the  corresponding  unaspirated 
letters  in  English.  The  corresponding  unaspirated  letters  are  pronounced  as  in  Tibet 
without  any  admixture  of  an  aspiration.  They  preserve  the  hard  sound  when  they  are 
preceded  by  a  prefixed  or  superadded  letter  in  classical  Tibetan,  whether  this  preceding 
letter  is  pronounced  or  not,  and  when  they  are  followed  by  a  y.  Thus,  tang -dies, 
classical  Tibetan  gtong-ba,  to  give;  ka,  classical  bka,  word;  sta,  classical  horse  ; 
kyir,  round;  Tcyong-po,  hard.  In  words  such  as  nga-tang,  we,  the  initial  t  is  preserved 
by  the  preceding  syllable,  or  t  belongs  to  the  base  of  the  pronoun. 

In  other  cases  an  initial  hard  consonant  is  apt  to  be  softened.  Thus,  kab-sha,  shoe, 
becomes  gabslia  ;  krant,  cabbage,  becomes  dram ;  pagbu,  brick,  becomes  bagbu,  and  so 
forth. 

This  latter  rule  is  not  observed  in  borrowed  words  or  in  the  case  of  the  consonants 
ch  and  ts. 

The  consonant  ng  is  pronounced  as  the  ng  in  English  ‘ song.’  Einal  ng  is  dropped 
in  the  Bong  dialect  of  the  upper-most  Indus  valley. 

B  is  pronounced  as  in  Hindustani.  When  preceding  another  consonant  its  pro¬ 
nunciation  is  somewhat  modified  so  that  it  resembles  the  guttural  Erench  or  German  r. 
B  and  a  following  k  or  g  (if  not  followed  by  y )  assumes  the  sound  of  di  in  German 
*  loch.’ 

When  r  follows  another  consonant  it  is  very  weakly  sounded,  somewhat  like  the 
English  r.  It  does  not  coalesce  with  the  preceding  consonant  as  in  Tibet.  Thus,  drug, 
six;  kabra,  a  herb.  The  more  we  advance  towards  the  west,  the  more  distinctly  is  the 
r  pronounced.  When  we  proceed  eastwards,  it  gradually  becomes  more  apt  to  coalesce 
with  the  preceding  consonant  and  form  a  cerebral. 

The  consonant  b  between  two  vowels  or  preceded  by  ng,  r,  l,  and  b  is  pronounced 
like  English  v. 

Compound  letters  are  the  same  as  in  classical  Tibetan.  Several  prefixed  letters 
are,  however,  silent.  Thus,  ka,  classical  Tibetan  word.  The  pronunciation  of 

others  is  modified  in  various  ways. 

The  prefixes  r  and  s  are  often  interchanged,  and  both  are  often  substituted  for  b, 
d,  and  g  ;  thus,  rtags  and  stags,  present ;  sgarn  and  rgam,  box ;  bde-mo  becomes  rde-mo, 
nice ;  rgos,  classical  dgos,  necessary  ;  stam,  classical  gtam,  speech,  and  so  forth.  Sh  is 
sometimes  substituted  for  r  and  s ;  thus,  shkang-ling  instead  of  rkang-ling,  flute. 

Prefixes  before  l  become  h ;  thus,  hla,  classical  gla,  wages ;  hleb-ches,  classical 
sleb-pa,  to  arrive,  and  so  forth. 
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In  Bong  and  Lek  br  and  gr  become  clr;  pr  and  kr  become  tr ;  phr  and  khr 
become  thr.  B,  p,  and  ph  coalesce  with  a  following  y  to  a  palatal.  These  rules  are 
not  observed  in  Lower  Ladakh,  so  far  as  the  labials  are  concerned,  and  the  labials  are 
retained  before  y  in  Lek  if  e  or  i  follows,  y  being,  in  that  case,  dropped. 

S  or  r  and  a  following  ch  become  sh ;  thus,  nyis-chu  becomes  nyi-sliu,  twenty.  Simi¬ 
larly  r  and  s  coalesce  with  a  following  j  to  zh,  with  a  following  ts  to  s,  and  with  a  follow¬ 
ing  dz  to  z. 

A  mute  consonant  is  often  dropped  before  r,  and  a  preceding  s  then  often  becomes 
sh ;  thus,  ra,  classical  dgra ,  enemy;  shra,  classical  shra,  hair. 

A  final  l  is  often  dropped;  thus,  slel  becomes  le,  name  of  the  capital  of  Ladakh; 
rgya-po  instead  of  rgycd-po,  king,  etc. 

An  n  is  often  added  after  final  vowels.  Thus,  nye-mo  and  nyen ,  near;  me-tok  and 
men- 1 ok,  flower. 

Aspirated  hard  letters  are  often  softened  within  a  word  or  between  vowels ;  thus, 
a-je  instead  of  a-clilie,  elder  sister;  a-gu  instead  of  a-khu,  husband. 

Nasals  are  often  interchanged ;  thus,  dngul  and  mid,  silver ;  klironpa  and  khrompa , 
well ;  rmilani  and  vyi-lam  dream,  and  so  on.  The  two  latter  forms  are  both  derived 
from  rmyi-lam,  and  the  remaining  doublets  would  probably  be  easily  explained  if  we 
knew  more  about  pre-classical  Tibetan. 

In  the  Long  dialect  of  the  upper  Indus  valley  a  prefixed  r  and  s  coalesce  with  a 
following  p  and  k  to  /and  h ,  respectively;  thus,  yangspa  becomes  yofa ,  fun  ;  mgyogspa 
gyogfa,  quick ;  skad  becomes  had,  voice ;  rkang-dung  becomes  hangdung,  trumpet,  and 
so  forth.  Similarly  rg  and  sg  become  jdh,  and  sb  and  rb  become  v  in  Long  and  Leh.  In 
the  Zangskar  dialect  a  prefixed  r  or  s  coalesces  with  a  following  t  or  d  to  th  and  dh 
respectively  ;  thus,  thong ,  classical  stong,  thousand.  Compare  the  table  above. 

Tones. — Like  Balt!  and  Purik,  Ladakhi  is  generally  speaking  devoid  of  tones.  A 
few  tones  can,  however,  occasionally  be  observed.  Thus,  zhag,  day,  is  pronounced  in  a 
low,  sha,  meat,  in  a  high  tone. 

Articles. — There  are  no  definite  articles.  The  numeral  chik,  one,  is  used  as  an 
indefinite  article.  The  form  chik  is  used  after  words  ending  in  g,  d,  and  b  ;  it  becomes 
shik  after  s  and  zhik  in  all  other  cases.  Thus,  zhag -chik,  a  day ;  las-shik,  a  work  ; 
phe-zhig,  some  flour.  In  Khalatse  the  article  is  pronounced  chik  after  g,  d,  b ,  and  nt 
and  zhik  after  vowels. 

The  suffix  po  or  bo  can  be  added  to  most  nouns.  It  apparently  only  emphasises  tbe 
meaning.  Thus,  mik-po,  the  eye;  i  she-ma-bo,  this  lady. 

Nouns. — Gender  is  distinguished  as  in  other  connected  dialects  by  using  different 
words  or  by  adding  suffixes.  Thus,  mi,  man;  bo-mo,  woman :  khyi,dog;  khyi-mo, 
bitch,  and  so  forth. 

Number. — There  are  two  numbers,  the  singular  and  the  plural.  The  plural  is 
not  indicated  when  it  appears  from  the  context.  The  usual  plural  suffixes  as  kun, 
tshang-ma,  tshang-ka ,  sak,  all ;  mang-po ,  many ;  khachik,  several,  some,  and  so  forth. 

Case- — The  mere  base,  without  any  suffix  is  used  as  a  nominative  and  an 
accusative. 
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The  subject  of  transitive  verbs  is  put  in  the  case  of  the  agent,  which  is  formed  by- 
adding  s,  or,  after  consonants,  is ;  thus,  mang-po-s,  by  many.  Instead  of  s  we  some¬ 
times  find  si  and  sis ;  thus,  meme-si  zer-s,  grandfather  said. 

The  case  of  the  agent,  however,  is  only  formed  in  the  way  just  described  in 
Khalatse  and  Lower  Ladakh.  In  the  dialects  spoken  in  Leh  and  Upper  Ladakh,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  case  of  the  agent  does  not  differ  from  the  genitive  and  is  formed  by 
simply  adding  i ;  thus,  kho-i  zer-s,  he  said.  Such  a  form  occurs  in  one  place  in  the 
specimens  prepared  by  Mr.  Kibbach. 

In  Lower  Ladakh  the  dative  is  occasionally  used  instead  of  the  case  of  the 
ao-ent;  thus,  nga-la  tshor-song,  I  heard.  Compare  Balti. 

The  suffix  of  the  dative  is  la,  or,  in  ordinary  conversation,  usually  a,  before  which 
a  final  consonant  is  doubled.  The  dative  is  used  to  denote  various  relations  of  time  and 
place.  Thus,  Le-la  chha-rug,  he  goes  to  Leh  ;  vgd  lag-la,  in  my  hand,  and  so  forth.  It 
is  sometimes  also  used  as  an  accusative  ;  thus,  khyi-s  mi-la  tham-s,  the  dog  bit  the  man. 

The  suffix  of  the  genitive  is  i,  as  has  already  been  remarked ;  thus,  rgyal-po-i  khar , 
the  king’s  castle.  The  suffix  i  coalesces  with  a  preceding  a  to  the  sound  cl;  thus,  amd 
phi-la ,  for  the  mother’s  sake.  After  vowels,  however,  the  genitive  suffix  is  sometimes 
si  instead  of  i;  thus,  Ishe-si  khang-pa,  Ishe’s  house.  A  final  consonant  is  doubled 
before  the  suffix  i  ;  thus,  miggi,  of  an  eye. 

The  suffix  of  the  ablative  is  nas,  which  in  Leh  is  pronounced  nd.  Thus,  i-nd,  from 
this;  zhing-na,  from  the  field ;  khang-pa-nd,  from  the  house.  The  ablative  is  also  used 
to  denote  the  material  of  which  a  thing  is  made,  and  in  Leh  it  often  has  the  meaning 
of  a  locative  ;  thus,  sa-na,  of  earth ;  a-nd,  there,  and  thence. 

The  locative  and  the  terminative  are  usually  replaced  by  the  dative.  The  old  locative 
suffix  na  occurs  in  postpositions  such  as  ncing-na,  within,  in.  Old  terminatives  are  a-ru, 
de-ru ,  there,  thither  ;  i-ru,  here  ;  zhan-ma-ru,  to  the  other  ;  tsliang-ma-ru,  to  all;  id-clu 
( hor-ches ),  (to  keep)  in  mind. 

Other  relations  are  indicated  by  means  of  postpositions,  which  are  usually  added  to 
the  genitive.  Such  are  dun-nd,  from  the  presence;  chhoks-nd,  from  the  direction; 
ncing-na,  out  of  ;  nang-na,  within  ;  nang-la,  into  ;  kha-nd ,  through,  by  ;  kha,  on,  upon ; 
tsa,  near;  dun-la,  before ;  dang,  with ;  phila,  for.  In  Lower  Ladakh  many  of  these 
postpositions  are  added  to  the  base.  Some  postpositions  govern  the  ablative ;  thus,  lo 
mang-po-nd  pharla,  from  many  years. 

Adjectives. — Adjectives  usually  follow  the  word  they  qualify  ;  thus,  sta  rgyalla,  a 
good  horse.  When  the  adjective  precedes  the  qualified  noun,  it  is  put  in  the  genitive  ; 
thus,  damhd  chhos,  the  holy  religion ;  hod-di  thrims-la ,  according  to  Tibetan  custom; 
duk’Chan-ni  rul ,  the  poisonous  snake. 

This  is  especially  the  case  in  some  certain  phrases,  and  with  adjectives  denoting 
nationality  or  such  as  are  formed  by  means  of  the  possessive  suffix  chhan. 

Adjectives  do  not  usually  change  for  gender.  Sometimes,  however,  the  male  suffixes 
pa,  po,  and  the  female  suffixes  ma,  mo,  are  added.  Thus,  rgyal-po  rgacUpo,  the  old  king  ; 
rgyal-mo  r gad-mo,  the  old  queen. 

Comparison  is  effected  by  adding  sang  to  the  compared  noun,  which  is  then  often 
put  in  the  genitive;  thus,  ngd  khang-pa  i  Ichang-pa  sang  rgyalla  yot,  my  house  this 
house  than  good  is. 
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Numerals. — The  first  numerals  are  given  in  the  list  of  words.  Where  more  than 
one  form  is  given,  the  last  one  represents  the  pronunciation  in  Leh. 

Numerals  follow  the  noun  they  qualify. 

‘  Half  ’  is  phet  ;  thus,  phed-ang  druk,  five  and  a  half. 

I  have  not  found  any  instances  of  the  use  of  generic  particles  in  the  materials 
available. 

Pronouns- — The  usual  forms  of  the  personal  pronouns  are  as  follows  :  — 


nga,  nga-rang ,  1. 

ngd,  nga-rang-ngi,  my. 

nga-zha,  we,  i.e.  I  and  they, 
ngatavg,  we,  i.e.  I  and 
you. 

nga-zhd,  ngat-i ,  our. 


khyot,  khyo-rang,  nye-rang , 
thou. 

khyod-di ,  kliyo-rang-ngi, 
nye-rang-ngi,  thy. 
khyo-zha,  nye-zlia-rang,  you. 


kho,  kho-rang,  khong,  he, 
she,  it. 

khoi,  kho-rang-ngi, 
khong-ngi,  his,  etc. 
kho-gun,  khong  (-kun), 
they. 

kho-gun-ni,  their. 


khyo-zha,  nye-zha-rang-ngi,  your. 

‘  Self  ’  is  rang,  genitive  rang-ngi,  own. 

Demonstrative  pronouns  are  i ,  this  ;  a,  that,  which  precede,  and  di,  this  ;  de,  that, 
which  generally  follow  the  word  they  qualify.  Instead  of  de,  we  often  find  dena,  or,  in 
the  Hong  dialect,  deka.  When  used  alone,  the  demonstrative  pronouns  commonly  take 
the  suffix  ho  ;  thus,  i-ho,  this ;  dena-ho,  the  same. 

Interrogative  pronouns  are  su,  who  ?  ga,  which  ?  chi,  what  ? 

There  are  no  relative  pronouns.  The  interrogative  pronouns  are  sometimes  used 
instead;  thus,  ga-ho-la  thad-na  de  nen-shik,  take  what  you  like  ;  nga  ga-ru  tliad-duk  de¬ 
ni  eh  hen,  I  shall  go  where  I  please.  If  the  relative  sentence  qualifies,  and  is  not  itself 
the  representative  of,  the  subject,  object,  or  an  adverbial  adjunct  of  the  principal  sentence, 
the  interrogative  pronouns  cannot  be  used.  Eelativity  is  in  such  cases  expressed  by 
means  of  relative  participles,  i.e.,  by  the  genitive  case  of  the  present  or  past  participle 
followed  by  the  qualified  word.  Thus,  dik-pa  cho-klian-ni  mi-la  rdung-duk,  wrong  doing- 
of  man  beat,  I  beat  the  man  who  does  wrong. 


Verbs- — Verbs  are  conjugated  in  the  same  way  as  in  classical  Tibetan.  Only  a  few 
verbs  can  be  used  in  a  transitive  as  well  as  in  an  intransitive  sense.  Thus,  ngd  thuk-duk, 
I  touch;  nga  thuk-duk,  I  meet. 

Some  tense  suffixes  show  a  preference  for  certain  persons.  Thus,  forms  such  as  cho- 
ruk,  does  ;  cho-song ,  did,  are  more  commonly  used  in  the  third  than  in  the  first  and  second 
persons.  Dorms  such  as  cho-at,  do  ;  chos-pin,  did,  on  the  other  hand,  are  comparatively 
seldom  used  in  the  third  person.  On  the  whole,  however,  the  various  persons  are  not 
distinguished,  and  every  tense  suffix  can  be  used  for  all  persons. 

Verb  substantive. — The  verb  substantive  has  the  bases  duk,  in,  and  yot.  They 
are  freely  used  in  the  formation  of  the  tenses  of  other  verbs.  The  forms  at  (Lower 
Ladakh  et)  and  ok  which  are  used  in  the  same  way,  probably  also  contain  various 
verbs  substantive. 

Present  time. — The  present  base  can  always  be  found  by  rejecting  the  termination 
dies  of  the  verbal  noun.  Thus,  tang-ches,  to  give,  present  base  tang. 

The  present  base  is  often  used  alone  in  connexion  with  the  negative  particle  mi  ; 
thus,  mi  thong,  I  do  not  see. 
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The  usual  present  tense  is  formed  from  the  present  base  by  adding  one  of  the  auxi¬ 
liaries  duk,  at  (Lower  Ladakhi),  and  ok.  At  is  mostly  used  in  lively  conversation ; 
in  Lower  Ladakh  et  is  almost  exclusively  used.  In  Central  Ladakh  oh  is  only  used 
with  the  verb  in,  to  be,  and  rarely  except  in  the  third  person.  Thus,  tang-duh,  gives ; 
yong-ngat,  comes;  in-noh,  is.  A  final  consonant  is  doubled  before  at  and  ok.  Duk 
after  vowels  becomes  ruk  ;  thus,  chha-ruk,  goes. 

A  kind  of  compound  present  is  formed  from  such  verbs  as  denote  a  perception  of 
the  senses  (with  the  exception  of  sight)  or  an  action  of  the  intellect,  by  adding  rak,  feels, 
to  the  infinitive  ending  in  a  ;  thus,  shes-sa  rak,  I  know. 

A  present  definite  is  formed  by  adding  cluk  to  the  participle  ending  in  in  or  in-zhik  ; 
thus,  las  cho-in  (- zhik )  duk,  he  is  doing  work. 

Past  time- — The  past  base  is  formed  from  the  present  base  by  adding  s ;  thus, 
tang-s,  gave.  If  the  present  base  ends  in  s,  d,  n,  and  often  also  if  it  ends  in  l  or  r,  the 
past  base  does  not  differ  from  the  present  one.  This  is,  moreover,  always  the  case  in  the 
Changthang  dialect,  and  in  some  intransitive  verbs  such  as  jung-ches ,  to  happen;  rak - 
ches,  to  feel ;  tsliar-ches,  to  finish,  and  so  forth.  The  past  base  of  za-ches,  to  eat,  is  zo-s. 

The  past  base  is  commonly  used  alone  as  a  past  tense.  Thus,  rak ,  he  felt ;  thong -s, 
he  saw ;  cho-s,  he  made. 

A  compound  past  is  formed  by  adding  in  to  the  participle  in  pa,  ha  or  spa.  The 
final  a  of  the  suffix  pa  coalesces  with  the  following  in  to  in,  or,  if  the  base  contains  an 
i,  to  en.  Thus,  that-pin,  liked  ;  clio-s-pin,  did  ;  in-hen  and  yot-pin,  was.  Fin  is  often 
also  added  to  the  present  tense  ending  in  at,  and  this  compound  form  denotes  the 
continued  or  repeated  action  in  the  past ;  thus,  thong-ngat-pin,  saw  often. 

The  participle  ending  in  pa  is  used  alone  as  a  past  tense  before  a  direct  statement, 
and,  vulgarly,  also  at  the  end  of  a  sentence.  Thus,  kho-s  zer-pa,  he  said. 

A  compound  past  is  also  formed  by  adding  yot-pin  or  ok  to  the  conjunctive  parti¬ 
ciple  ending  in  te  or  ste ,  or  the  participle  ending  in  pa.  Thus,  cho-s-te  yot-pin,  having 
done  I  was,  I  had  done ;  zer-t-ok,  said  ;  tang-st-ok,  gave  ;  khyer-p-ok ,  carried  off. 

Other  auxiliaries  used  in  order  to  form  past  tenses  are  tshar,  finished,  added  to  the 
present  base  ;  song,  went,  added  to  the  past  base  ;  and  tshuk  (Lower  Ladakh  tshogs ), 
like,  similar  (properly  a  dubitative  addition),  added  to  the  present  ending  in  at  ;  thus, 
slii-tshar,  died  ;  cho-s-song,  did  ;  yong-ngat-tshuk,  came.  In  the  case  of  the  verb  za-ches, 
to  eat,  the  past  base  is  used  before  tshar  ;  thus,  zo-tshar ,  ate. 

Future- — The  future  is  formed  by  adding  in  to  the  present  base.  A  preceding 
a  is  dropped  ;  thus,  tang-in,  shall  give ;  chlien,  shall  go.  Chlien ,  shall  go,  is  often  added 
to  the  present  base  or  to  the  infinitive  ending  in  a  ;  thus,  khyong-chhen ,  shall  bring ; 
chhug-ga  chlien,  shall  close. 

Imperative. — The  imperative  base  is  formed  by  changing  an  a  of  the  base  to  o, 
and  by  adding  an  s  to  verbs  ending  in  a  vowel.  In  verbs  ending  in  a  consonant  and  not 
containing  an  a,  the  present  base  is  used  in  the  imperative.  Thus,  sgang-chcs,  to  fill ; 
sgong,  fill :  Ua-ches,  to  see ;  Ito-s,  look  :  zer-ches,  to  say  ;  zcr,  say.  Za-ches,  to  eat, 
has  the  imperative  zo,  eat. 

The  negative  imperative  is  formed  by  prefixing  ma  to  the  present  base ;  thus,  ma  za, 
do  not  eat. 
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The  final  s  is  used  in  all  imperatives  before  the  imperative  particle  chik  (lit.  once) 
which  accordingly  becomes  sidle  ;  thus,  tong-shik,  give. 

The  suffix  ang  is  often  added  to  the  imperative  ;  thus,  zer-ang,  say ;  tong-ang,  give  ; 
zos-ang ,  eat.  Note  the  s  of  the  latter  form. 

Verbal  N  0U11S- — Several  tense  bases  are  used  as  verbal  nouns,  and  postpositions 
are  added  to  them.  Thus,  las  cho-na,  work  doing-in,  if  you  do  the  work  ;  las  gyoks-pa 
cho-s-pin-na,  if  you  had  done  the  work  quietly  ;  las  de  cho-in-zhik,  whilst  doing  that 
work. 

The  suffix  in  in  cho-in-zhik  is  probably  originally  the  suffix  of  a  locative.  It 
corresponds  to  kyin,  gyin ,  gin,  yin,  in  classical  Tibetan.  The  classical  suffix  seems  to 
be  formed  from  the  genitive.  The  Ladakhi  in  is  added  to  the  present  base,  and  in 
this  way  an  adverbial  participle  is  formed  ;  thus,  gucho  tang-in  tang-in  duk-song,  noise 
making-in  making-in  remained. 

The  base  with  the  suffix  a,  before  which  a  final  consonant  is  doubled,  is  used  as 
an  infinitive  ;  thus,  drul-la  mi  duk,  going-for  not-is,  he  does  not  go  ;  Ita-a  song,  seeing- 
for  went,  he  went  to  see.  The  suffix  a  is  apparently  the  suffix  a  which  forms  datives 
and  locatives  of  nouns,  and  corresponds  to  the  classical  la.  Compare  the  locative  meaning 
of  a  in  sentences  such  as  shi-ches-la  ma  ji/cs-sa  har-khan-ni  khang-pd  nang-la  song, 
dying  not  fearing-in  burning-of  house-of  interior-to  went,  not  fearing  death  she  entered 
the  burning  house. 

The  most  common  verbal  noun  is  formed  by  adding  the  suffix  ches  or  che.  In 
Lower  Ladakh  the  suffix  has  the  form  chas ,  in  Rong  and  Upper  Ladakh  che.  The 
verbal  noun  is  inflected  like  an  ordinary  noun.  The  dative  ending  in  ches-la,  chas-la, 
che-a,  etc.,  is  used  as  an  infinitive  of  purpose.  Thus,  thong-ches,  to  see;  ngalte 
yot-ches-si  phi-la,  tired  being-of  sake-for,  because  he  was  tired  ;  yong-ches-la  or  yong- 
ches-si  phi-la,  in  order  to  come. 

The  classical  suffix  pa,  ha  is  sometimes  also  used,  especially  with  the  postposition 
phi-la  ;  thus,  in-hd  phi-la,  being-of  sake-for,  in  order  to  be  ;  mi  mang-po  dzoms-pa-sang , 
men  many  gathering  from,  because  many  men  had  gathered. 

Participles- — Some  participles  are  simply  various  cases  of  the  verbal  noun.  Such 
forms  have  already  been  mentioned  above. 

The  common  suffix  of  the  present  and  past  participle  is  khan,  added  to  the  present 
or  past  base  ;  thus,  tang-khan,  giving  ;  tang-s-khan,  given.  This  participle  is  commonly 
used  as  a  relative  participle.  Compare  the  remarks  under  the  head  of  relative  pronouns 
above. 

The  suffix  pa,  ha  is  used  to  form  a  participle  which  is  freely  employed  in  the 
formation  of  past  tenses.  Thus,  zer-pa ,  or,  commonly,  zer-pin,  said.  Compare  the 
remarks  under  the  head  of  past  time,  above. 

Conjunctive  participles  are  formed  by  adding  the  suffix  te  to  the  present  or  past 
base  ;  thus,  zer-te,  saying  ;  song-s-te,  having  gone. 

Passive  Voice-— There  is  no  passive  voice.  Passivity  is  sufficiently  indicated 
by  the  absence  of  the  suffix  of  the  agent  in  the  subject.  Porms  such  as  khyong-s-te  duk, 
having-brought  is,  it  is  brought,  have  originally  an  active  as  well  as  a  passive  meaning. 

Causal. — The  causal  was  originally  formed  by  means  of  a  prefix  s  ;  thus,  gang-ches , 
to  be  full ;  sgang-ches ,  to  fill.  The  old  initials  have  been  modified  in  various  ways  ; 
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thus,  drul-ches,  to  go  ;  shrul-ches,  to  make  go  :  bud-ches,  to  cease  ;  phud-ches,  to  stop  : 
chhad-ches,  to  be  cut  oft ;  chad-ches,  to  cut,  and  so  forth. 

A  modern  causative  is  formed  by  adding  chhuk-ches,  to  put  in,  to  the  present  base  ; 
thus,  chha-chhuk-duk,  he  makes  go,  he  sends  oft. 

Negative  voice. — The  negative  particle  is  a  prefixed  mi  or  ma.  Mi  is  used  in 
the  present  and  future,  and  before  the  verbal  noun.  Ma  is  used  in  the  past  tense  and 
in  the  imperative.  It  is  further  commonly  used  before  the  conjunctive  participle,  the 
dative,  ablative,  and  locative  cases  of  the  verbal  noun  ending  in  a ,  pasang ,  and  na, 
and  so  forth.  Thus,  mi  thong,  he  does  not  see  ;  mi  chha,  I  shall  not  go  ;  mi  tang-in ,  not 
giving;  ma  thong-s,  did  not  see;  ma  yong-s ■  pin, did  not  come  ;  ma  chos-song,  did  not  do; 
ma  zer-tok,  did  not  say  ;  ma  tang,  do  not  give ;  las  di  ma  tshar-na,  work  this  not  finishing- 
in,  if  you  do  not  finish  this  work. 

Various  compound  negative  bases  are  used  ;  thus,  cho-in-zhik  mi  duk,  doing  not  is, 
he  does  not  do ;  tang-nga  mi  duk,  he  does  not  give  ;  ngal-la  mi  rak,  does  not  feel  tired  ; 
cho-a  met,  is  not  doing ;  cho  ma  tshar,  to  do  not  finished,  did  not  do  ;  silla  met-pin,  was 
not  reading ;  chos-te  met-pin,  had  not  done ;  yongnga  met-tshuk ,  came  not,  and  so  forth. 

Interrogative  particle. — An  a  is  added  to  the  verb  in  interrogative  sentences 
if  they  do  not  contain  an  interrogative  pronoun.  A  preceding  consonant  is  doubled  before 
a  ;  thus,  khyo-rang  yong-in-na,  will  you  come  ? 

Order  of  words. — The  usual  order  of  words  is  subject,  object,  verb.  The  genitive 
precedes  the  qualified  noun,  adjectives  and  numerals  usually  follow  it. 

For  further  details  the  student  is  referred  to  Mr.  Franckc’s  grammar.  The  speci¬ 
mens  which  follow  represent  the  spoken  dialect  of  Ladakh,  but  the  orthography  of  the 
literary  language  is  used. 
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[No.  4.] 

TiBETO-BURMAN  FAMILY.  Tibeto-Himalayan  Group. 

TIBETAN. 

Ladakhi  Dialect. 

Specimen  I. 


(H&Vt  S»  RibbacJi,  lS09tJ  (Leh,  Ladakh.) 

VP 

urq^^Vqpqq  j 

N? 

vp 

\5 

q^  I  ^^q|-p^*a'^p^^q]r |  qj^rsipar 

VP 

g*wjC5j*5fc^  I  p^^q-qwlfwsryi^I  j  c;p^q*^*q'^q^$^'p  |  pTjaj'ara'j’ 

VP 

VP 

sqr’Ef^p  |  r^£r$*^^*Gr^*3sr*p  |  |  psrsipap^y  ^S* 


~VD  VP 


p^ip'^p'^^pl  ^’W^p'^p^'^'C'^F’f  j  fpi'^pq' 

*  v  ^  v»»  ’V'S  * 


VP  \D 


1  j  C;^*3j5I-5qpp'pa5'5;^’C'5q^p*^'q- 

<3  VP  VP 

q^rq-^c;  |  \  p^^*p3r&rfc 

VP  VP 

^p^rjrq-cq-pp'p^'g^-^ptq-^j  |  qp-q'arp^fc'qpq  j  pcqTq-pqvp^-^sp  |  6*q'aj* 

i^pi  'P^j’p^  j  ^•yqp'^^'q'^CC^rE^^'^p^-ifqspp^J  p=p- 

i^pp'-p^lpHfq^q-ai'qc;^  || 

|  pap'^T’pap^'qp'$'wq^J  |  pc’qp^^gq'p^-^p-ifp^l^-pl7  gq-q’^C,  | 

pyqp-Hf  ^p-q'pq^-p-^-^^'qyb-^^-iqp'p^-q-^c;  |  piqp-q^-jj^c-^^qgq^  j 

^•q^-j^pq^'qa-’^q-pp-ppq'i-p^^q^q-^p^-q-qc:  | 
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TIBETO-BURMAN  FAMILY.  Tibeto-Himalayan  Group. 

TIBETAN. 

Ladakhi  Dialect. 


Specimen  I. 

TRANSLITERATION  AND  TRANSLATION. 


(Rev.  S.  Ribbach,  1899.) 


(Leh,  Ladakh.) 


Mi  zbig-la 
Man  one- to 

a-pba-la  zhus-pa, 
father-to  requested , 

stsal,’  zlius-pa-sang 
give said-having 


bu-tsha 

sons 

‘  a-plia-le, 

‘  father- o, 
a-pha-s 
father-hy 


ghnyis  yod-pin.  De-nas  bu  cblmng-po-s 

two  were.  Then  son  young-by 

nga-la  tbob-os-mkban-ni  nor-skal  nga-la 
me-to  to-be-got-jit-being  property-share  me-to 

nor  bgos.  De-nas  mang-mo  ma 

property  divided.  Then  much  not 


gor-te  bu-tsba  cbbung-ngun-po  nor  kkur-ste  yul  tbag-ring 

delaying  son  young  property  taking -with-him  country  far 

% 

zhig-ga  langs-song.  Nor  tskang-ma  phres-tor-bcbos.  Nor  sag 

one-to  started.  Property  all  spent-made.  .Property  all 

tskar-te  de  yul-la  mn-ge  drag-po  zbig  yong-s-te  kho-la 

finishing  that  country-in  famine  heavy  one  come-having  him-to 


dkags-po  song.  De-nas  kbo  song-s-te  yul-pa  chig  dang  tbug-s-te 

difficulty  went.  Then  he  gone-having  citizen  one  with  met-having 

de-s  kho  zbing-kha-la  pbag  tslio-ba-la  btang-s.  De-ru  phag-kun-nis 

him-by  him  field-in-to  swine  feeding-for  sent.  There  pigs-by 

za-mkban-ni  gang-lo  yang  rang-ngi  grod-pa  grang-bcbng-ches-la  tkad-na-ang, 
eating-of  husks  even  own  belly  satisfied-ma/cing -for  wishing -in- although, 

ghtang-mkhan  sn-yang  ma  yong-s.  De-nas  kko-la  bsam-blo  yong-s-te 

giving  any-one  not  came.  Then  him-to  consideration  come-having 


zer-pa, 

‘ngai 

a-pha-la 

gla-pa 

mang-po  yod-de; 

kho-kun-la 

za-rgyu 

said, 

4  my 

father-to 

servants 

many  being ; 

them-to 

food 

mang-po 

yod. 

Nga-ni 

i-ru  ltog-ri-la  shi-ches-rag. 

Da  nga 

much 

I-on-the-other-hand 

here  hunger -in 

die. 

Now  I 

lang-s-te  a-pliai  rfcsar  song-s-te,  “  nam-mkba  dang  nyi-rang-ngi 

arisen-liaving  father-of  Co  gone-having,  “  heaven  and  you-of 
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mdun-du 

nyes-pa  bcbo- 

s-pa-sang  nyi-rang-ngi 

bu-tsha 

zer-os-cban  ma 

before 

sin  done-having -from 

your 

son 

to-say-worthy  not 

yin-te,  nga  nyi-rang-ngi 

gla-pa  zbig  dang 

dran-dra 

mdzad,” 

de-zug 

□ 

being,  me  your 

servant  one  with 

alike 

make," 

thus 

zhu-yin,’ 

bsam-s-te 

lang-s-te 

aphai 

drung-du 

song. 

A-pba-s 

say-will,' 

thought-having 

arisen-having 

father-of 

to 

went. 

Father-by 

tliag-ring-nas  yong-nga 

mtkong-s-te 

snying-rje 

tshor-te 

bu-tshai  rtsa-r 

far- from 

to-come 

seen-having 

compassion 

feeling 

son- of 

near 

rgyug-s-te 

[  sk  yen-  jus 

btang-s-te  ] 

kho-la 

am 

btang-s. 

De-nas 

run-having 

[  embracing 

given-having  ] 

him-to 

kiss 

gave. 

Then 

bu-tsba-s, 

‘  a-{)ba-le,  nga 

-s  nam-mkka  dang  nyirang-ngi 

mdun-du 

nyes-pa 

son-by, 

i  father-o,  me-by  heaven 

and 

your 

before 

sin 

bclios-pa-sang  da-nas-phar-la 
done-havin  g-from  now-from-since 

zhu-s.  A-pha-s  ghyog-po-kun-la, 

said.  Father-by  servants-to , 

zhig  i-ru  khyong-ste  kho-la 

one  here  brought -having  him-to 


nyi-rang-ngi  bu-tsha  zer-os-cban 

your  son  say-jit 

‘  da  gon-chbes  tshang-mai  sang 
cloth  all  from 

lag-pa-la  gkser-ghdub, 


*  now 
skon ; 
put ; 


rkang 


man,' 
not-am * 

rgval-la 

good 

pa-la 


hand-on  gold-ring, 


foot -on 


kab-sha 

yang 

skon-chig. 

Cbi-pbi-la 

zer-na,  ngai 

bu-tsha 

shi-ste 

shoe 

also 

put. 

What-for 

saul-if,  my 

son  died-having 

ghson-te 

song ; 

stor-te 

log-s-te 

tbob-pa-sang, 

nga-tang-ngi  sems 

alive 

went ; 

lost-being 

again 

found-being  -from, 

our 

soul 

dga-mo  bcbo  dgos,’  de-zug  zer-te 
cheerful  make  must,'  thus  saying 


kho-kun  skyid-po  bcho-ba-la 


langs. 


they 


merry  make-to  began . 


zbing-nas 


log-ste 

back 


De-za-na  a-jo 

That-time-at  elder-brother  field- from 

sleb-kyi-ma  rol-mo  dang  rtsem-’ajo 

arriving  music  and  dancing 

1  i-bo  chi  bcho-ba-vin-nog  ?  ’ 

* this  what  doing-are  ? '  saying 

‘  khyo-rang-ngi  no  bslebs.  A-pka-s 

‘  your  young  er-brother  came.  Father-by 

thob  zer-te  mgron  bcho-ba-yod,’ 

was-found  saying  feast  making -is ,' 


nye-mo 

near 

bod-de, 

calling, 


log-ste 

back 


nang-la 


yong-s-te 
come-having 
bing-s-te 
come-having 

a-pba-la, 
father- to,  *  me-by 


ma 

not 


obha-cbes 
inside  to-go 

dpe-ra  bde-mo-nas, 
way  friendly-in, 

lo 

years  89-many 


thad. 

wished. 


nang-la 
!  inside 


yong, 


yong-s.  Kbang-pa  dang 

came.  House  with 

tsbor-pa-sang,  ghyog-po  zbig-la 

hearing-from ,  servant  one-to 

zer-te  dris-pa-sang,  gbyog-po-s, 
asking-from,  servant-by, 
kbo  kbams-bzang-po-la 
he  healtli-good-in 
tsbor-pa-sang  klio-la  sro 

hearing-from  liim-to  anger 

De-plii-la  a-plia  pbi-iog-la 
Therefore  father 

zer-te  slu-s. 
saying  entreated. 


nga-s 


i-zam-zliig 


come, 

nyi-rang-ngi 
your 


zhabs-tog 

service 


outside 

Kko-s 
Him -by 

bcbos-te 

done-having 
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nyi-rang-ngi  bka-nas  nam-yang  ma  gal  yang ;  nyi-rang-ngi-s  ngai 

your  word-froni  ever  not  transgressed  even ;  you-by  my 

mdza-bo-kun  dang  sgol-sgol  bcbo-cbes-si  phi-la  nga-la  ri-gu  zhig  yang 

friends  with  feast  making-of  sake-for  me-to  kid  one  even 

ma  stsal-song.  Yin-na-yang  nyi-rang-ngi  bu-tska  ckhnng-ngun-po  lo-li 

not  gavest.  Being-in-even  your  son  young  harlots 

clang  gran-te  nor  sag  god-la  btang-s-te  sleb  ma-tkog-tse 

with  intercourse-having  property  all  loss-in  given-having  arrived  immediately 

khoi  pbi-la  mgron  zhig  mdzad-s.’  De-nas  a-pka-s  mol-pa,  ekhyod-rang 
his  sake-for  feast  one  gavest Then  father-by  said,  ‘ you 

nam-sang  nga  dang  mnyam-po  dug-ste  nga-la  yod-mkhan  tshang-ma 

always  me  with  together  been-having  me-to  being  all 

khyod-kyi  yang  yin.  Da  kkyo-rang-ngi  no  shi-tshar-te 

yours  also  is.  Now  your  younger -hr  other  died-having 

ghson ;  stor-te  tkob-pa-sang  sems  dga-mo  bcko  dgos.’ 

lives;  lost -having -been  found-because  mind  merry  make  must.' 
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Specimen  II. 


A  PIECE  OE  LADAKHI  FOLK-LORE. 


(Bev.  S.  Bibbach,  1899.)  (Leh,  Ladakh.) 

I  |  qpq]-q*r 

>w  nO  'O  vS 

pjcarwfc'q^YS' 

•^•^jc;’  gq*  orspr  t%q^q^*  y  a*rq*(^'  y ’^Tp  •q-g-aaj*^  q-ty  qqy^r  | 
pp-'q-q^qq-y^q^-^-iq-i-q^q-^l^i  f^'c;^cq-q’q|T^yq]^|-Hf^pc;'g'35j-q^* 

NJ> 

qT|q*$-p^q  |  p  ^p’^q'a*%qqq^'yaq'^^-^q^-ycq^*q^iq  | 

-'-q^iq-yq^q  |  ^•^£-pc:'q,q-gq^BT^c;wap,q-|^^g^  |  pq-cqqyqsq* 
yaw^-q^sr]  f  ^•q-p^^cpc-q-q-^-cq^ 

|'=-q^!- !  Lq'^^-^'p|q^’q^rq-j^^q'q^^*^q-^-q-q-G-p^-W^rrjq^-q^q- 

q-^IZ  |  |  ^^^•q-^’$-p!-Tj-q-q^q’q'^--m-q[;-q|rq' 

Nd 

^^•jq^^q-q'qa>qq’y^i|q^q^q’^-qqqqp-|qy^q* 

ypr-q-q-q:;  |  ^^r-^'^pl^-p  ^•q-q^-^pq-y^-’a^p^-$'q^  |  ypSTTOp^-Sj^* 

N3  NP  ^ 

q^-a’3j-^-p-yp’q^^^-q^qcjq^  f  ^^•^•q^*^qr^gqyTj^-q-^q|*iq^  j  y^-jqp^-q* 

\3  \? 

q-qgqq-^^^’^P^^^  |  uq'qq^prq-q^p'^q^'q’^^cs^q'^-lq^  1 1 

■o 
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LadakhI  Dialect. 

Specimen  II. 


A  PIECE  OE  LADAKHI  POLK-LORE. 


(Rev,  S.  Ribbach,  1899.) 

Dus  cliig-la  tskong-dpon  ckken-mo  zhig  yod-pin.  Kko 


Time  one- at  merchant-master  great 
bu-tslia-la  nor  _ 
and  son-to  property  all 


dang 


tskang-ma 


one  was. 
tskir-la 
succession-in 


JELe 


(Leh,  Ladakh.) 

ski-pa-sang  a-ma 
dying- from  mother 


tskar. 


Bdiinr-la 


was-finished.  Afterwards 

ckang-med-mkkan  song-j)a-sang,  sring-mo  zliig-po  ghzkan  tskong-dpon  zkig-la 

anything -not-having  went-because ,  sister  only  other  merchant  one-to 


bag-ma  kkyer-ste  yod-pin, 

a-ma-s, 

‘  da 

khyod  a-ckke 

rtsar 

wife  taken-liaving  ivas, 

mother-by, 

‘  note 

thou  elder-sister 

near 

Cki-tong-zkig 

gktang-yin 

bsam-ma 

rag,’ 

zer-s.  De-nas 

kko 

Something 

give-will 

thinking 

perceive, 

said.  Then 

he 

A-ckke-la, 

‘  kko-kun-la 

nor 

zin-tog,’ 

tskor-te  yod-tskug. 

Elder-sister-to, 

*  them-to 

property 

went,' 

heard-liaving 

was. 

zkig 

one 


dang, 


nga 


with, 


song- 

go. 

song. 

went. 

Kko 

lie 

zer,* 

say,' 


yong-s-tog, 
e  I  came , 

rgan-jar  zkig  yong-s-te,  “ltos,” 
ragged  one  come-having ,  “  see," 

med-ckes-si  rgyus  yod-pa-sang, 


a-ckkei  kkang-pa-la  sleb-za-na  gkyog-po 

sister-of  house-to  arriving-in  servant 

Ion  btangs.  Ghyog-po-s.  ‘pkru-gu 
message  sent.  Servant-by,  ‘  boy 
zer-dug,’  zkus-pa-sang  a-ckke-la  nor 

says'  saying-after  elder-sister-to  property  not-being-of  knowledge  being- from, 

‘  ming-po  yin,’  bsams-te  bra-zan  bdun  rus-te  de  bdun-kkai 

c  brother  is,'  thinking  buckwheat-dumplings  seven  kned-having  those  seven 

nang-la  clikangs-pa-gang  re  gkser  bckug-ste,  ‘kko  nang-la  yong-bckug-ste 

into  handful  a  gold  put-having,  ‘  him  inside  come-made-liaving 

clii  bcko-yin  ?  5  kka-kye  rdzun-btang-ste  gkyog-po  dang  bkal-song.  Nko-s 

what  do -will  ?  ’  scolding  pretence-given-having  servant  with  sent.  Uim-by 

tliu-bai  nang-la  kkur-ste  sro  yong-s-te  kkang-pa-la  log-ste  song.  Lam 

coat-flap  into  carrying  anger  come-having  house-tc  back  went.  Road 
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pbed-la,  ‘  i-sang  da  nga-la  re-ste  yang  rgyal-la  tkob-yin,’ 

half-in ,  ‘  this-from  now  me-to  begged-having  even  good  be-got-should ? 

bsam-s-te  zam-pa  zbig-gi  yog-la  bra-zan  tsbang-ma  bor-te  song.  Kbo 

thought-having  bridge  one- of  under  dumplings  all  putting  went.  Re 

kbang-pa-la  sleb-s-te  a-ma-s,  ‘a-cbbe-s  cbi  btang-s  P  ’  dris. 

house-to  arrived-having  mother-by,  ‘  elder-sister-by  what  gave  ?  ’  ashed. 
Kbo-s,  ‘nga  nang-la  ma  bsnyen-te  gbyog-po  zbig  dang  bra-zan 
Rim-by,  ‘  me  inside  not  admitted-having  servant  one  with  dumplings 

bdnn  bkal-ste  kbyong-s.’  Kboi,  ‘  de  su-s  za-yin,  bsams-te  zam 
seven  sent-having  brought ?  Rim-by,  ‘  that  whom-by  eat-will,  thinking  bridge 

yog-la  bor-te  yong-s-pin,’  zer-s.  Yang  a-ma-s,  { da  a-zbang-ngi  rtsar 

under  putting  came?  said.  And  mother-by ,  ‘  now  uncle-of  near 

song,’  zer-te  btang-s.  Kbo  a-zbang-ngi  kbang-pa-la  sleb-za-na  a-zbang-ngi-s 

go?  saying  sent.  Re  uncle-of  house-to  arriving-on  uncle-by 

nan-gla  kbrid-de  kbyer-  .  Kbo-la  ya-sba  bcbos-te  za-cbes  zbim-po  btang-s. 

inside  leading  took.  Rim-to  love  done-having  food  nice  gave. 

De-nas  kbo-s  a-zbang  dang  a-ne-la  skyid-sdng  bsliad-song.  Kting-la, 

Then  him-by  uncle  with  ‘  aunt-to  joy-woe  told.  Afterwards , 

kbo-s,  £da  nga  kbang-pa-la  cbba-yin  ju,’  zer-pa-sang  a-zbang  dang  a-ne 

him-by,  1  now  I  house-to  go-will  pray?  saying-from  uncle  with  aunt 

gbnyis-ka  mdzod-la,  ‘kbong  a-ma  bu-tsba  gbnyis-kai  pbi-la  cbi 

both  store-room-to,  £  them  mother  son  two-of  sake-for  what 

gbtang-yin,’  grabs  bcbo-ba-la  song.  Kai-kha  rin-po-ckbei  ske-cbba 
give-shall?  consideration  do-to  went.  Pillar-on  precious  necklace 

yod-tsbug.  Kbo-kun  mdzod-la  song-ste  kbo-s  ka-la  bltas-j>a-sang 

teas.  They  store-room-to  gone-having  him-by  pillar-on  looking-after 

ka  rang-bzbin-la  bzbag-te  3  ske-cbba  nub-ste  yang  sgrig-song.  De-nas 
pillar  itself  of  split-having  necklace  sunk-having  again  closed.  Then 

kbo,  £  ske-cbba  nub-pa-sang  rkus-te  kbyer-pog,  bsam-yin,’  bsam-s-te 

he,  £ necklace  sinking- from  stolen-liaving  took-off,  think-will?  thought-having 

kbrcl-te  shor-te  kbang-pa-la  song.  A-zbang  a-ne  gbnyis  kboi 

ashamed-being  fed-having  house-to  went.  Uncle  aunt  two  his 

pbi-la  nor  kliur-te  yong-za-na,  kbo  song-ste  med.  Da, 

sake-for  goods  carrying  coming -on,  he  gone-having  was-not-there.  Then, 

‘  kbo-s  cbi  kbur-ste  song  ?  ’  blta-za-na  kai-kba  yod-pai  ske-cbba 

£  him-by  what  carried-having  went  ?  ’  seeing-on  pillar-on  being  necklace 

med  mtliong-s.  £  Pliru-gu  rtsog-po  skc-cliba-po  kbyer-tog,  da  mi  stog,’ 
not-was  saw.  1  Boy  bad  necklace  carried-ojf,  now  not  matters? 

zer-s.  Dc-nas  kbo  khang-pa-la  bsleb-s-te  cbi  byung-mkban  bsbad-s. 

said .  Then  he  house-to  arrived-having  what  happening  told. 
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A-ma-s,  4  nga-tang-la  bsod-de  med-pa-sang  cliang  ma 
Mother-byy  cvis-to  good-fortune  not-being-from  anything  not 

zer-s. 

said. 

FREE  TRANSLATION  OF  THE  FOREGOING. 

Once  upon  a  time  there  lived  a  rich  merchant.  After  his  death  the  property  of  his 
widow  and  son  gradually  dwindled  away.  The  boy  had  a  sister  who  was  married  to 
another  merchant.  When  nothing  was  left  of  the  property  the  mother  said,  4  go  now  to 
your  elder  sister.  I  think  she  will  give  you  something.’  Then  he  went  there.  The 
elder  sister  had  heard  that  their  property  had  been  lost. 

When  he  had  reached  his  sister’s  house,  he  asked  some  servant  to  go  and  say,  4 1  have 
come.’  The  servant  went  and  said,  4  a  ragged  boy  has  come  and  asks  you  to  receive  him.’ 
The  elder  sister,  who  knew  that  they  had  no  property  left,  thought  that  it  must  be  her 
brother.  She  made  seven  dumplings  of  buckwheat,  put  a  handful  of  gold  into  them,  and 
sent  them  through  the  servant,  under  the  pretence  of  scolding,  saying,  4  what  is  the  use  of 
making  him  enter  ?  ’  The  boy  took  the  dumplings  off  in  his  coat  and  returned  home  in  an 
angry  mood.  Midway  he  threw  the  dumplings  under  a  bridge,  because  he  thought  that 
he  ought  to  have  got  something  better. 

When  he  came  home,  his  mother  asked,  4  what  did  your  sister  give  you  ?  ’  He 
answered,  4  she  did  not  receive  me  into  the  house,  but  sent  a  servant  with  seven  dump¬ 
lings.’  He  said,  4 1  left  them  under  a  bridge  for  whomsoever  to  eat.’  Said  the  mother, 
4  now  you  must  go  to  your  uncle,’  and  sent  him  off. 

When  he  came  to  his  uncle’s  house,  the  uncle  took  him  into  the  house,  treated  him 
well,  and  gave  him  nice  food.  He  told  his  uncle  and  aunt  all  his  joy  and  woe.  After¬ 
wards,  when  he  said  that  he  must  return  home,  the  uncle  and  aunt  went  to  the  store-room 
in  order  to  consider  what  they  should  give  mother  and  son.  Now  a  precious  necklace 
was  placed  on  a  pillar,  and  after  they  had  gone  to  the  store-room  he  was  looking  at  the 
pillar,  when  it  burst  open  of  itself.  The  necklace  disappeared,  and  then  the  pillar  closed 
again.  The  boy  ran  home  full  of  shame  thinking,  4  since  the  necklace  has  disappeared, 
they  will  think  that  I  have  stolen  it.’ 

When  the  uncle  and  aunt  returned  with  some  presents  for  him,  then  he  was  gone. 
They  looked  around  to  see  whether  he  had  carried  off  anything  and  saw  that  the  necklace 
had  disappeared.  4  Never  mind,’  they  said,  4  the  wicked  boy  has  stolen  it.’ 

When  he  came  home  he  told  what  had  happened,  and  the  mother  said,  4  we  have  ill- 
luck,  and  therefore  nothing  goes  well.’ 


nyan,* 
is-possible ,’ 
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Tibetan  is  spoken  in  Lakul  along  the  headwaters  of  the  Chandra  aud  Bhaga  down 
to  within  fifteen  miles  of  their  junction,  especially  about  Kolung  in  the  Bhaga  Valley 
and  at  Koksur  in  the  Chandra  Valley. 

In  Pangi,  the  portion  of  Cliamba  lying  beyond  the  Mid-Himalayan  range,  Tibetan 
is,  moreover,  spoken  throughout  that  mountain  portion  of  the  district  which  lies  below 
the  western  Himalayas. 

No  local  estimates  of  the  number  of  speakers  have  been  forwarded  from  the 
districts  in  which  this  dialect  is  spoken.  At  the  Census  of  1891,  the  figures  were  as 
follows : — 

Lahul . 1,212 

Cliamba  .............  367 


Total  .  1,579 

t 

No  new  materials  have  been  forwarded  for  the  purposes  of  this  Survey.  The  Lahul 
dialect  has,  however,  been  mentioned  and  partly  described  by  the  late  Kev.  H.  A. 
Jaeschke,  and  it  will  therefore  be  possible  to  make  some  few  remarks  which  it  is  hoped 
will  be  sufficient  to  show  how  the  dialect  should  be  classed. 

AUTHORITIES— 

Jaeschke,  H.  K.,  — Tiber  die  Phonetik  der  Tibetisclien  Sprache.  Monatsberichte  der  Koniglich  Preussi- 
Bcben  Akademie  der  W issenschaf ten  zu  Berlin,  1867,  pp.  148  and  if.  Contains  a  short  specimen 

on  p.  182. 

„  — A  Tibetan-English  Dictionary  with  special  reference  to  the  prevailing  dialects.  To 

which  is  added  an  English-Tibetan  Vocabulary.  London,  1881.  Contains  a  list  of  words  in  the 
Lahnl  dialect  on  pp.  xvi  and  If. 

The  Lahul  dialect  is  a  kind  of  link  between  Western  and  Central  Tibetan.  It 
does  not  possess  the  tones  of  Central  Tibetan.  On  the  other  hand,  it  in  many  details 
agrees  with  the  Tibetan  of  Spiti. 

Phonology. — Concurrent  vowels  are  contracted ;  thus,  kliai ,  classical  Jcha-i,  of  the 
mouth  ;  me,  classical  me-i,  of  the  fire ;  ri,  classical  ri-i,  of  the  hill ;  khoi ,  classical 
kho-i,  his  ;  sui,  classical  su-i ,  whose  ? 

Single  initial  consonants  are  the  same  as  in  classical  Tibetan,  and  there  are  no  traces 
of  the  strong  aspiration  of  soft  consonants  which  is  so  pronounced  in  Spiti. 

Pinal  g,  and  often  also  final  d,  are  very  imperfectly  sounded.  The  result  is  an 
abrupt  short  pronunciation  of  the  preceding  vowel,  which  I  have  noted  by  adding 
the  sign  ’.  Thus,  tho\  classical  thog,  roof ;  phu'-ron,  classical  phug-ron,  a  pigeon ; 
gon-me' ,  classical  mgon-med ,  helpless.  This  slurring  of  a  final  d  does  not  appear  to 
be  a  regular  feature  of  the  dialect.  A  similar  state  of  affairs  prevails  in  the  dialects  of 
tj  and  Tsang. 

A  final  s  is  changed  to  i  ;  thus,  nai,  classical  naa,  barley ;  shei,  classical  sites,  know  ; 
ri,  classical  ris,  figure ;  child,  classical  chhos,  religion  ;  lit,  classical  l us,  body.  Besides 
these  we  also  find  Central  Tibetan  forms  such  as  nd  ;  she  ;  chho  ;  lu. 
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A  final  s  after  a  consonant  is  simply  dropped ;  thus,  nag,  classical  nags,  forest"; 
thab,  classical  thabs,  way,  manner;  nani,  classical  mams ,  many. 

Other  final  consonants  are  left  unchanged. 

In  compound  consonants  ending  in  a  subscribed  y,  the  y  is  dropped  before  an  i,  and 
often  also  before  an  e.  Labials  and  y  become  palatals ;  in  other  cases  both  sounds 
remain.  Thus,  pin,  classical  phyi,  behind ;  be-nia,  classical  bye-ma,  sand ;  clihag, 
classical phyag,  hand  ;  ja-mo,  classical  bya-mo,  hen  ;  khyod,  thou,  and  so  forth. 

Hard  consonants  and  r  are  changed  to  cerebrals.  Thus,  tad-pa,  classical  krad-pa, 
shoe;  thag,  classical  khrag,  blood;  don-mo,  classical  dr  on-mo,  warm;  thu-gu,  classical 
pliru-gu ,  child.  Occasionally,  forms  such  as  dri,  classical  gri,  knife;  bra-wo,  classical 
bra-bo,  buckwheat,  are  also  heard. 

Sr  becomes  shr  ;  thus,  shring-mo,  classical  sring-mo,  sister. 

Zl  becomes  d  ;  thus,  da-wa,  classical  zla-ba,  moon. 

Db  is  dropped ;  thus,  qng,  classical  dbang,  might. 

An  r  is  sometimes  preserved  before  gutturals  ;  thus,  rkang-pa,  and  kang-pa,  foot ; 
rnga  and  nga,  five.  Hj  becomes  zh ;  rts  becomes  s;  rdz  becomes  z ;  thus,  zhe , 
classical  rjes,  after  ;  sa,  classical  rts  a,  vein  ;  za-ma,  classical  rdza-ma ,  a  pot. 

Sby  becomes  zli  in  zliar-wa,  classical  sbyar-ba,  a  certain  tree. 

In  most  other  cases  compounds  are  simplified  in  such  a  way  that  the  first  component 
is  dropped.  Thus,  log-pa,  classical  klog-pa,  to  read ;  ta,  classical  rta,  horse  ;  go,  classi¬ 
cal  sgo,  door ;  chig,  classical  going,  one  ;  ser,  classical  gser,  gold ;  dun,  classical  bdun, 
seven,  and  so  forth. 

Tones  are  hardly  used  in  the  dialect.  The  abrupt  tone  indicating  the  dropping  of  a 
final  consonant  the  Lahul  dialect  shares  with  the  Tibetan  of  Tsang  and  U.  It  has  not, 
however,  anything  to  do  with  the  ordinary  Tibetan  tone  system. 

Inflexion. — Our  information  about  the  inflexion  of  nouns  and  verbs  is  exceedingly 
scanty.  We  only  know  that  the  usual  suffix  of  the  verbal  noun  is  che. 

Tor  further  details  the  student  is  referred  to  the  list  of  words  in  Mr.  Jaeschke’s 
dictionary.  A  short  specimen  follows.  It  has  been  taken  from  Mr.  Jaeschke’s  paper  on 
the  phonological  system  of  Tibetan  mentioned  under  authorities  above.  The  stress  has 
been  indicated  by  putting  a  /  above  the  accented  syllable. 
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[  No.  6.] 

TIBETO-BURMAN  FAMiLY,  Tibeto-Himalayan  Group. 


TIBETAN. 

Lahul  Dialect. 


(Rev.  H.  A.  Jaeschke,  1866.) 

Di-ka’  dag-gl  thoi-pa,  dui-chig-na  Chom-dan-dai  nyan-yo’-na 

This-word  me-by  heard,  time-one-in  the- Exalted-one  Sravastl-in 

gyal-bu  gyal-je’-kyi  tshal  gon-me’-zai-jin-gyi  kun-ga-ra-wa-na  zhug-so. 

prince  victory-of  wood  Andthapindada' s  pleasure-grove-in  lived. 


De'i-tshe 

gyal-po 

Sal-gyal-la 

16n-po 

chhen-po 

khai-pa 

rig-pa  dang 

That-time 

king 

Frasenajit-to 

minister 

great 

great 

knowledge  ivith 

ddn-pa 

zliig 

y6’-de,  dei  chhung-ma 

sem-chan 

dang 

dan-par  gyur-na 

possessed 

one 

being,  his 

wife 

child 

with 

to-be  becoming 

khyeu  tshan 

dang  dan-pa 

ja’-zug 

leg-pa 

pe-ja’ 

da-me’-pa 

child  marks  with  possessed  shape-good  good  secondary-marks  incomparable 

zhig  tsai-te,  tshan-khan  b6i-na,  bu  tan-pa-dang  tskan-kban-gyl 

one  having -been-born,  astrologer  calling,  child  showing-on  astrologer-by 

ga-wai  dang-kyl  di-ka’  cbe  mrai-so. 

happy  look-with  this-word  thus  said. 


FREE  TRANSLATION  OF  THE  FOREGOING. 

Thus  I  have  heard.  The  Blessed  one  was  once  dwelling  at  Sravasti,  in  the  Jefca- 
yana,  in  Anathapindada’s  park.  Now  at  that  time  king  Prasenajit  had  a  prime  minister 
of  great  knowledge.  His  wife  became  with  child,  and  a  son  was  born  who  possessed  all 
the  lucky  marks,  greit  beauty,  and  all  the  secondary  lucky  marks.  An  astrologer  was 
summoned,  and  when  the  child  had  been  shown  to  him,  he  said  with  a  happy  look  as 
follows. 
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The  Tibetan  dialects  spoken  to  the  east  of  Lahul  and  to  the  west  of  the  Tibetan 
province  of  Khams  agree  in  several  important  points.  The  most  salient  feature  of 
these  forms  of  speech  is  the  nse  of  a  system  of  tones  which  is  foreign  to  the  western 
dialects  and  to  the  language  of  Khams.  Compare  the  remarks  in  the  general  introduc¬ 
tion  to  the  Tibetan  language.  Moreover,  the  dialects  in  question  as  a  rule  agree  in 
simplifying  the  compound  consonants  of  classical  Tibetan.  The  same  is  the  case  with 
the  Tibetan  of  Laliul.  and  that  dialect  can  therefore  be  described  as  a  link  between 

'  o  — • 

"Western  Tibetan  and  our  group,  which  has  been  described  as  Central  Tibetan.  It 
comprises  the  central  dialect  of  Tibet,  spoken  in  the  provinces  of  U  and  Tsang,  and 
several  smaller  dialects  spoken  in  British  India,  Nepal,  Sikkim,  and  Bhutan. 

The  various  dialects  of  Central  Tibetan  agree  generally  in  grammar.  The  phoneti- 
cal  system  is  essentially  the  same.  The  compound  consonants  of  classical  Tibetan  have, 
however,  sometimes  been  simplified  in  different  ways.  It  will  therefore  be  of  interest 
to  compare  the  phonology  of  these  forms  of  speech  with  the  written  language  of  classical 
Tibetan. 


CENTRAL  DIALECT. 

The  dialect  of  Central  Tibet  is  the  lingua  franca  of  the  Tibetan  country,  and  it  is 
generally  understood  everywhere  in  Tibet  in  addition  to  the  local  dialects.  Central 
Tibet  comprises  the  provinces  of  U  and  Tsang.  Lhasa  is  situated  in  the  former,  and  the 
Lhasa  dialect  has  sometimes  been  described  as  the  standard  form  of  Tibetan.  It  is 
comparatively  well  known,  and  it  has  been  dealt  with  in  most  of  the  works  mentioned 
under  the  head  of  authorities  in  the  general  introduction  to  the  Tibetan  language.  It  is 
therefore  not  necessary  to  give  a  detailed  account  of  its  grammar.  It  will  be  sufficient  to 
draw  attention  to  the  principal  features  of  phonology,  as  compared  with  the  classical 
language  of  Tibetan  literature,  and  to  give  a  rapid  sketch  of  the  grammatical  system. 
A  version  of  the  Parable  of  the  Prodigal  Son,  for  which  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  David 
MacDonald  and  Colonel  Waddell,  will  be  added. 

The  home  of  the  Central  Tibetan  dialect  does  not  fall  within  the  scope  of  this 
Survey.  Nor  are  we  in  a  position  to  judge  how  many  of  the  six  millions  of  people  who 
are  estimated  to  live  in  Tibet  use  that  form  of  the  language.  On  the  other  hand,  it  has 
been  brought  by  immigrants  to  various  parts  of  India.  It  has  been  reported  under 
different  names,  such  as  Bhotia,  Huniya,  Shalgno,  Kazi,  Lama,  etc.  It  is  probable  that 
some  of  these  denominations  cover  some  slightly  different  dialect.  No  great  incon¬ 
venience  can,  however,  arise  from  their  being  shown  under  the  head  of  Central  Tibetan. 
It  should  also  be  borne  in  mind  that  several  minor  forms  of  speech  such  as  Jad, 
Nyamkat,  Kagate,  Sharpa,  Danjongka,  Lhoka,  etc.,  are  closely  related  to  the 
Tibetan  of  Lhasa.  They  will,  however,  be  dealt  with  separately  because  they  fall  more 
or  less  within  the  scope  of  this  Survey,  and  the  figures  will  therefore  be  shown  under  each 
of  them. 
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According  to  information  collected  for  the  purposes  of  this  Survey,  Central  Tibetan 
was  spoken  in  the  following  districts  where  it  has  proved  impossible  to  decide  whether 
the  speakers  belong  to  any  known  sub-dialect : — 


District. 

Name  under  which  returned. 

Number  of  speakers. 

Aim  ora 

Bhotiya  or  Huniya 

820 

Sikkim 

• 

Bhotia  .... 

800 

• 

Bhotia  Lama 

1,000 

# 

Tibetan  Standard 

900 

a 

Tibetan  Lama 

400 

# 

Kazi  .... 

1,000 

Shalgno  .... 

900 

Jalpaiguri 

• 

• 

Bhstia  .... 

2,148 

Total 

7,968 

"With  regard  to  the  corresponding  figures  returned  at  the  last  Census  of  1901,  the 
remarks  in  the  general  introduction  to  Tibetan  should  be  consulted. 

Pronunciation. — Initial  soft  consonants  are  pronounced  with  a  strong  aspiration 
so  that  the  actual  sound  is  almost  that  of  the  corresponding  hard  consonant ;  thus,  bhu  and 
pu,  classical  Tibetan  bu,  son.  Similarly,  an  inhabitant  of  Lhasa  would  say  shiny  instead 
of  classical  zhing ,  field,  and  the  only  difference  made  between  an  initial  sh  corre¬ 
sponding  to  zh  in  classical  Tibetan  and  an  old  sh  is  that  the  former  is  pronounced  with  the 
high  tone. 

Pinal  g  is  pronounced  as  k;  thus,  chik,  classical  gchig,  one.  It  is  often  so 
indistinctly  sounded  that  it  is  scarcely  perceptible. 

Pinal  b  is  generally  pronounced  as  p  ;  thus,  yap,  classical  yob,  father. 

Pinal  cl,  n ,  s,  and  sometimes  also  l,  modify  a  preceding  vowel  so  that  a  becomes  a  ;  o 
becomes  b,  and  u  becomes  u.  D  and  s  are,  moreover,  dropped.  When  d  is  dropped  the 
preceding  vowel  is  pronounced  in  an  abrupt  short  way,  in  what  is  generally  known  as  the 
abrupt  tone.  AY  ben  s  is  dropped  the  preceding  vowel  is  lengthened.  Thus,  tham-cha , 
classical  tham-chad,  all;  yd,  classical  yod,  is  ;  khyii,  classical,  ’ akhyud ,  embrace  ;  gdn-pa , 
classical  rgan-pa,  elder  ;  Ibn-pa,  classical  lon-pa,  to  pass  ;  kiln,  classical  kun,  all  ;  ngti, 
classical  ngas,  by  me ;  de,  classical  des,  by  him  ;  gb,  classical  bgos,  divide  ;  dim, 
classical  dvs,  time  ;  kal-ica,  classical  skal-ba,  share. 

Pinal  n  followed  by  p  or  b  sounds  as  m. 

Final  s  after  consonants  is  dropped  and  the  preceding  consonant  is  treated  as  if  it 
were  a  final.  Gs  is,  however,  often  dropped  altogether  ;  thus,  nd,  classical  nags,  forest  ; 
Ic-pa,  classical  legs-pa,  good  ;  ri,  classical  rigs,  class  ;  Id,  classical  logs,  side  ;  lu,  classical 
lugs,  manner,  etc.,  in  Lhasa. 

Compound  consonants  are  simplified  in  various  ways.  The  written  language,  on  the 
other  band,  retains  them  in  accordance  with  the  practice  of  classical  Tibetan. 

In  such  compounds  as  are  written  with  a  sub  joined  y  this  y  remains  unchanged  after 
gutturals  ;  with  labials  it>  coalesces  to  palatals.  Thus,  kyang ,  even  ;  gyur,  become  ; 
chhir,  classical  phyir,  for  the  sabeof  ;  jhye-pa,  che-pa,  classical  byed-pa,  to  do. 

Compounds  of  a  mute  consonant  and  a  subscribed  r  become  cerebrals.  AY,  mr,  and 
sometimes  also  br,  remain  unchanged ;  hr  is  commonly  pronounced  as  8 hr,  and  sr 


as  s. 
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In  many  cases,  however,  the  subscribed  r  is  simply  dropped  in  U.  Compare  fa, 
classical  skra,  hair  ;  dho-pa,  fo-pct ,  classical  grod-pa,  belly  ;  tung-du,  classical  drung-du , 
before  ;  mra-pa,  classical  smras-pa,  said  ;  thugu  and  phugu,  classical  phrugu ,  child* 

Zl  becomes  d  ;  thus,  da-wa,  classical  zla-ba,  moon. 

Db  is  dropped  ;  thus,  tf,  written  dbus,  name  of  one  of  the  provinces  of  Tibet. 

Other  compounds  are  simplified  in  such  a  way  that  the  first  consonant  or  consonants 
are  dropped.  Thus,  gyd,  written  brgyad,  eight ;  nga,  written  Ing  a,  five;  chik,  written 
gchig,  one  ;  diin,  written  bdun,^ seven,  etc. 

Article. — The  numeral  chik,  one,  is  often  used  as  an  indefinite  article.  After 
vowels,  except  o,  and  after  m,  r,  or  l,  chik  is  often  changed  to  shik.  In  the  modern 
colloquial,  however,  chik  is  common  in  all  connexions. 

The  demonstrative  pronouns  di,  this,  dlie,  that,  are  often  used  in  the  colloquial 
as  a  definite  article  ;  thus,  mi-dhe,  the  man  ;  td-pa  di,  the  ladder. 


Houns — Gender. — Gender  is  distinguished  in  the  usual  way  by  means  of  different 
words  or  by  adding  suffixes  or  prefixes  such  as  pa,  po,  etc.,  male  ;  ma,  mo,  etc.,  female  ; 
thus,  a-pha,  father  ;  a-ma,  mother  :  kliyo-po,  husband  ;  khyo-mo,  wife  :  j ha-pa,  cock  ; 
jha-mo,  hen  :  yi-pa,  boy  ;  mo-yl,  girl,  etc. 

Humber. — The  usual  plural  suffixes  are  tslio,  cha  or  chak ,  and  nam. 

Case. — The  subject  of  intransitive  verbs  and  the  object  are  not  distinguished  by 
means  of  suffixes.  The  dative  is  formed  by  adding  la  ;  thus,  la-ma-la,  to  a  monk.  The 
same  form  is  also  used  as  a  locative.  The  suffix  na  is  used  to  form  another  locative. 
The  suffix  of  the  ablative  is  na,  or,  sometimes,  Id.  The  so-called  terminative,  which 
denotes  motion  towards  and  which  is  formed  by  adding  one  of  the  suffixes  du,  tu,  su,  ru , 
and  r,  is  not  in  use  in  the  colloquial. 

The  genitive  is  formed  by  adding  gi  after  final  k  and  ng  ;  i  or  yi  after  vowels,  and 
kyi  in  all  other  cases.  The  case  of  the  agent  is  formed  by  lengthening  the  final  i  of  the 
genitive  ;  thus,  rang-gi,  self  of,  own  ;  nga-i,  my  ;  khye-kyi,  your  ;  yap-kyi,  by  the 
father.  It  will  be  seen  that  old  finals  such  as  the  silent  d  of  khyed,  you,  is  considered  as 
extant  and  that  hence  the  termination  kyi  is  employed,  although  the  final  is  no  longer 
heard  in  pronunciation. 

In  words  ending  in  a  vowel  the  case  of  the  agent  is  also  formed  by  lengthening  and 
modifying  the  vowel  as  if  an  s  had  been  dropped  ;  thus,  la-md  or  la-ma-yi,  by  a  Lama. 

Adjectives. — Adjectives  almost  always  follow  the  noun  they  qualify.  In  classical 
Tibetan  they  often  precede  it,  being  then  placed  in  the  genitive,  and  the  same  can  also 
be  the  case  in  the  colloquial.  The  suffix  Id  of  the  ablative  is  used  as  a  particle  of 
comparison  ;  thus,  mi-dhe-la  mi  di  ngdn-pa-re ,  man-tliat-from  man  this  bad-is,  this  man 
is  worse  than  that  man. 

Pronouns. — The  following  are  the  personal  pronouns  : — 


nga,  I. 

nga-yi,  ngd,  by  me. 
nga ,  my. 


khyo,  khye,  thou. 
khyo-kyi,  by  thee. 
khyo -kyi,  thy. 

The  plural  is  formed  by  adding  the  usual  suffixes.  Before  tslio  an  n  is  often 
inserted,  so  that  we  hear  ngan-tsho,  we  ;  khyen-tsho ,  you ;  khon-tsho,  they,  etc. 


klio,  honorific  khong,  he. 
kho-yi,  khd,  by  him. 
khoi,  his. 
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Bang,  self,  can  be  added  to  all  the  personal  pronouns  ;  thus,  nga-rang-ghi ,  my 

own. 

Other  pronouns  are  dak ,  kho-ivo,  nga-tsok,  1  ;  nyi-rang,  nyi-chak,  thou  ;  nge-tsho , 
we  ;  kho-ica,  dhe-dak,  they  ;  mo,  she  ;  di,  this  ;  dhe,  that  ;  di-ka,  this  one  ;  dhe-ga , 
that  one  ;  ha-gi,  that  just  yonder  ;  pha-gi,  that  far  off  ;  ya-gi,  that  up  there  ;  ma-gi, 
this  down  below;  su,  who?  ghang,  which  ?  what  ?  glia-re,  what  ?  chi,  what?  and  so 
forth. 

t 

Verbs. — Several  bases  are  used  as  a  verb  substantive.  The  most  common  ones  are 
yin-pa,  re-pa,  yo-pa ,  and  duk-pa  or  du-pa.  Polite  forms  are  chhi-pa  and  Id-pa  or  lak-pa. 
Yin-pa  and  re-pa  are  the  simple  copula;  yo-pa  and  du-pa  mean  ‘to  be’,  ‘to  exist.’ 
An  intensive  verb  substantive  is  mo-pa ,  to  be  indeed.  The  negative  copula  is  min- pa, 
and  the  negative  of  yo-pa  is  me- pa. 

With  regard  to  finite  verbs  it  should  be  remarked  that  the  modern  colloquial  in 
most  cases  uses  the  perfect  base  of  the  literary  dialect  in  all  tenses. 

The  o  which  is  added  to  the  verb  in  classical  Tibetan  is  commonly  dropped  in  the 
colloquial. 

Present  time. — Tile  base  alone  is  used  as  a  present  tense  ;  thus,  kho-rang-ghl 
shambhu  ghdn,  he  wears  a  cap.  The  most  common  present  is,  however,  formed  by  adding 
yd  or  du  to  the  participle  ending  in  ghi  (classical  gin).  Ghi  yd  is  almost  exclusively 
used  in  the  third  person.  Ghi  can  also  be  followed  by  yin  and  re,  and  the  present  ending 
in  ghi-re  is  very  common  in  Eastern  Tibet.  Compare  nga-rang-ghi  dung-ghi-yo,  I  strike ; 
khyo-rang-ghi  dung-glii-du,  thou  strikest.  Periphrastic  presents  are  formed  by  adding 
the  verb  substantive  to  gang  preceded  by  the  genitive  of  the  verbal  noun  ending  in  pa, 
ica,  or  to  leap  preceded  by  the  base  ;  thus,  nga  do-ivai  gang-yin,  I  am  just  going  ;  di 
thi-kap-yo,  I  am  just  bringing  it. 

Past  time. — A  common  past  tense  is  formed  by  adding  song,  or,  in  the  case  of 
many  verbs,  jhitng  ;  thus,  shi-song,  died  ;  thong-jhung,  saw.  Such  forms  do  not 
appear  to  be  used  in  the  first  person. 

A  common  past  tense  is  also  formed  from  the  participle  or  verbal  noun  ending  in 
pa,  wa,  by  adding  yin  in  the  first  person  and  du  or  re  in  the  second  and  third.  Thus, 
cha-pa-yin,  I  did  ;  thop-pa-du,  he  got. 

Yd  and  du  can  also  be  added  to  the  base  ;  thus,  dzang-du ,  he  was  sent.  The  base 
alone  is  also  employed  ;  thus,  nang,  gave. 

Compound  forms  such  as  dul-nd  yd,  having  walked  am,  I  have  walked  ;  kho-pa  to 
sa-tshar-du ,  they  have  finished  eating,  etc.,  are  of  course  often  used. 

Future. — The  present  is  commonly  used  as  a  future  ;  thus,  nga  dung-glii-yin, 
I  shall  beat.  Common  suffixes  are  yong  and  gyu-yin,  gyu-yo,  etc.;  thus,  slm-yong ,  I 
shall  say  ;  uang-la  do-gyu-yin,  I  will  go  home. 

Imperative. — The  base  alone  is  used  as  an  imperative.  The  imperative  base  of 
the  classical  dialect  ie  often  preserved  ;  thus,  do-wa,  to  go  ;  song,  go  :  yong-ioa,  to 
come  ;  shok,  come  :  khyalc-pa,  to  carry  ;  khyok,  carry  :  talc-pa,  to  tie  ;  tolc,  tie,  etc. 

Common  suffixes  are  chile  or  shilc,  tang,  and  the  more  polite  ro,  ro-chilc,  or  rocli, 
ro-nang,  ro-dzo,  nang-chi,  etc.  Thus,  nong-shilc,  give  ;  lam  di  ten-ro-dzo,  please  show 
the  way.  Bo  is  the  classical  grogs,  help.  The  literal  meaning  of  the  last  example  is 
accordingly  ‘way  this  show-help-make.’ 

VOL.  m,  part  i. 
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Verbal  nouns  and  participles. — The  various  tenses  are  ill  reality  verbal  nouns. 
The  most  common  verbal  noun  is,  however,  formed  by  adding  pa  or,  if  the  base  in  classical 
Tibetan  ends  in  a  vowel  or  in  r  and  l,  wa  ;  thus,  jhye-pa,  to  do  ;  do-ica,  to  go.  Such 
forms  are  often  used  as  finite  tenses  ;  thus,  shti-pa,  he  said.  In  connexion  with  case 
suffixes  and  postpositions  they  are  used  in  order  to  form  various  kinds  of  adverbial 
clauses,  infinitives,  etc.  ;  thus,  ser-war,  saying-for,  in  order  to  say  ;  nye-pa  chti-pd , 
sin  doing-by,  because  I  have  sinned.  They  are  moreover  used  as  verbal  and  relative 
participles.  In  this  sense  another  form  ending  in  klidn  is,  however,  also  used.  When 
the  participle  ending  in  pa  or  ica  precedes  a  qualified  noun  it  is  put  in  the  genitive  ; 
thus,  ngd  thop-pai  nor-kdl ,  me-by  getting-of  property-share,  the  share  of  the 
property  which  I  shall  get ;  mi-po  nga-la  dung-khdn  dhe ,  man  me-to  striking  that,  the 
man  who  struck  me.  The  participle  is  also  used  when  the  interrogative  pronoun  is 
applied  as  a  kind  of  relative  ;  thus,  nga-la  gang  yd-pa  tham-chakhyo  rang-ghi  yin,  me-to 
what  being,  all  thine  is. 

A  verbal  noun,  which  is  commonly  used  as  an  infinitive  of  purpose,  is  formed  by 
adding  gyu  ;  thus,  sa-gya ,  to  eat. 

Conjunctive  participles  are  formed  by  adding  case  suffixes  to  the  base  or  by  means 
of  special  suffixes  such  as  de  and  te,  ching  and  siting  ;  thus,  gang-la  ser-na,  ‘  why  ?  ’ 
saying-in,  if  you  ask  why,  because  ;  lang-nd,  arising-from,  having  arisen  ;  song-te , 
having  gone  ;  cho-ching,  doing  ;  sa-sHng,  eating,  etc. 

Negative  particle.— The  negative  particle  is  a  prefixed  mi  or  ma.  In  compound 
forms  it  precedes  the  last  part  of  the  compound.  Mi  is  used  with  the  present  and 
future  tenses  ;  ma  with  the  past  tenses  and  the  imperative  ;  thus,  mi  oso,  I  am  not 
worthy  ;  sa-mi-yong,  I  shall  not  eat  ;  kliye-kyi  ma  nang,  you  did  not  give ;  ma  shok, 
don’t  come.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  simple  base  is  often  used  in  the  negative 
imperative  even  when  the  positive  imperative  differs  ;  thus,  ma  yong,  not  ma  shok,  don’t 
come. 

Interrogative  particle.— The  interrogative  particle  is  am,  or  usually  simply  a , 
before  which  a  final  consonant  is  doubled  ;  thus,  lep-jhung-nga,  has  he  arrived  ? 


Por  further  details  the  student  is  referred  to  the  works  mentioned  under  the  head 
of  authorities  in  the  general  introduction  to  the  Tibetan  language  and  to  the  version  of 
the  Parable  of  the  Prodigal  Son  which  follows.  The  latter  is  given  in  Tibetan 
characters  and  in  transliteration.  The  Tibetan  text  represents  the  literary  language,  and 
not  the  colloquial  speech  of  the  people.  It  is  written  in  the  usual  way,  so  that  the 
spelling  of  the  single  words  agrees  with  the  form  they  assume  in  classical  Tibetan.  The 
transliterated  text  printed  in  ordinary  type  is  a  literal  rendering  of  the  Tibetan 
character.  A  second  transliteration  has  been  added  in  italics.  It  is  a  phonetical 
rendering  of  the  text  as  pronounced  by  Lhasa  people. 

A  list  of  Standard  Words  and  Phrases,  based  on  the  hand-books  of  Messrs.  Sandberg 
and  Henderson,  will  be  found  on  pp.  140  and  ff. 
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S’  'ipr  yfp’q’Sp’j  p-pq]’  q*r  §qq  psr  q*q-  p*rq*|  q\’ 

''O 

v*q  wr  sjq’qA’  pS’sp  c-q*  ppF’  pp  |  pr  ^*§j*  pS*  p*  pqpr  q3prlf|  p*p*r 

(^ST)-  qc’Hf  sr  qp’q^*  g*  <§c;w  pS’  ^qsrsp’  q^’psr  sgq-  spSc*  pcrpy  Sc;’ 

no  ^ 

q-  pc  pq*  gp’q-  c^q’  §p1t  pS’  afc’ST  ^p'aS’q*  qprrj  ttjq*  pr  pS’  ^SKTSp* 
igpwq’  q^’  ^*q*  pc;’  upr  p*q*  §pp  Sp’q'pp’  q~qq*  pf  qsprqq-  o^j^j 

\3  S3 

P  qfcpr  ufT  pA’  pjr*  S'  pp’  per  Qgppjpr  q^*q*  per  p$r  pf  «F|’q’  5%  per 
prq*  q^erfj  p=V  jr  5pq*T  3’qA’  srprgq*  (JET  ^rff  £jS*q*  App^’  App’  JCT 
S’  *iq’  njer  par  q*  i^'K'l  p*p*r  p  A3*T  i^q*  |  QA’  «qq*j  gj-sf 

NO 

qcr  Hf  p’ppq'  qaA’J'  Sjp*q-  srap’  p’  q^’  apg*  cqcr  Sp’§’  crp’  Ap^'  1&pq*r 
&q]  p’  q  qrsrpsr  cqq-g’  pcrp*  Scr  $’  pqq  p-  3&'|  crp*  w  car  per 

\5 

gp’S’  pcrp*  jsrq*  gsrcr  <Sp’|  p’§pesp’  cr  gp’g’  g*  a^q^*  S’  prq*r  cr  gp’^ 
gj-q*  pp  per  Ap'^’  Sap'lp  |  ppr  pr  qcsry  *crp  cqq’g*  pcrp*  Screr]  ^ 

\?  ^o 

3c  pf  p’ger  spScq-  Sp’qA’  &•  p~A'  wjq-njq’  p  sisjcr^'  icqf’^r  qjpr-qp 

v 

PA’  <PFp’p’  par  p'qgq*  Sf|  pw  g*r  p-q*  psrq’ ]  rip*  ujq*  car  <^r 

F^’S’  |TS^’  g*rw  p*  §p  ^p*  c-  gp-J-  g-  i^q^*  S’  S^- 
If  |  qp*  3^’  wgq*  pyTp'Hr  jpsiq*  qj§cq-q-|  p-pr  pp-q^’  qacHf  Ap^’ 
p^qpp*  jqq’  qiqpr^l*  q=T]’q*q*  S^'ppq*  g^T  grq-q'  sq*  vyq  ^p'^pj 

VO  NO  VO 

5,'»r  a'^c  |^’2r  ^-oi’  =*;^  c^-  g'  aft  g*,-  q]w«-  S^- 

^.•^r  %]  |^2r  gg-q-q-  epprSfn 
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pp  &’  pq’p'  g*  ppq*  (spp-oq-  tqpq-  upp  p-  qp  w^qsipsr  pq*q-  pc; 
qgq*l*  tfp  g*  fp  p^q*  pq*  pq*  §pq*  IjW|  pr  ^]^]'Hf  ^p’  q*rp*T 
pp  pp  pq*  £p  ppsrq-  pc  p*T  iq*q*|  jgpjj*  p^  qp-qgq$T  Sc*  0W*§*r  p 
pq*r  qpqq*  pqq-qo;  §q*  qpp  pp*  q^q-q*  <%|  pq-  p7  pprspr  pq*p*  qp-q*- 

S3 

sr  ppq7 1  pp  §q*  q*  §-qq-y  8f*rpsr  «p*  |pw  apq*  pplsp-  «^-q*  pc*  pr 
q*q-  prq*|  pip*  Sp*  q*r  Sr  qcq7  pp  *krnj’  qq-p*  gpg-  p&Tp'  g*ry  gpny 
qp<pq*r  apw  *T  pporq**  fjp  JTjq'  rip  pp^-Hf  ^m’  pq-  gpq7  gpqtp 
|q-  gpw  TO-  *;p*  §p*  pc  51*  *FF1  Sp'jF  Eptr  3'  ^  Up'  «k*br 

3jw  pq’  j|pnj*  3^’^’  Sfcw  ^rf*r  ppj^r  pq*  qpp  ^p- 

qpqq-j  p*  ^q-pr  jro*  p^qsrq-j  g*  ppp  p*r  ppp  q*  pq-  sjjsrp*  Spqsr 

V3  NS 

q-q*  pq*  Sp*q*  ^isr-sp  gpqq-p*  £?pj  p*  ppp’  pq7  pp  pw  gq-  n|w 

V 

q*  ^p  pqp^i-  q|pq*  $pq$r  q-'a*  |pHf  gpqq-  qp-q-  £}p|j 
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Mi 

zbig-la 

bu 

gnyis 

yod-pa-red. 

De-dag-las 

cbbung-ba 

des 

rang-gi 

Mi 

shik-la 

pu 

nyi 

yo-pa-re. 

Te-clalc-ld 

ehhang-wa 

te 

rang  - gi 

Man 

one-to 

sons 

two 

were. 

Them-from 

younger 

tli  3 -by 

own 

pba-la 

zhus-pa, 

‘  nga-i 

yab,  ngas 

tbob-pa-i 

nor-skal 

nga-la  gnong-zliig.* 

pha-la 

shu-pa, 

*  nga-i 

yap,  ngd 

thop-pa-i 

nor-kal 

ngct-lcb  nong  -sink.' 

father-to 

said, 

‘my 

father,  me-by 

receiving-oE 

property-share 

me-to 

give.’ 

Kkos 

rang-gi  nor 

de-dag- 

■la  bgos-so. 

De-nas 

zbag  mang-po  ma 

Ion-par 

Kho 

rang-gi  nor 

te-dalc-la  go-so. 

Te-nd 

shah  m%ng-po  ma 

Ion -par 

Him-by 

own  property  them-to  divided. 

Th  it-after 

days 

many  not 

p  issing-on 

bu 

chbung-bas 

nor 

tbams-chad 

bsdus-nas 

ynl 

thag-ring 

zkig-tu 

pu 

chhung-wfi 

nor 

tham-chd 

dzL-nd 

yul 

thak-ring 

sliik-tu 

son 

younger 

property 

all 

gathered -havin 

g  country 

far 

one-to 

song-ba-dang 

der 

spyod-pa 

ngan-pa 

by  ed- eking 

nor  tsliang-raa  ckliud-zos-la 

song-wa-tang 

ter 

cho-pa 

ngdn-pa 

eke-eking 

nor  tshang-ma  chhii-so-la 

going- when 

there 

behaviour 

evil 

doing 

wealth  all  wasting-in 

btang-ngo. 

Tang 

khos 

nor  thams-cbad 

ckkud-zos-la  btang-tskar-ba-dang 

tang-ngo. 

Yang 

khd 

nor 

tham-ck  i 

chhii-zo-la  tang-tshar-wa-tang 

gave. 

And 

him-by 

property 

all 

wasting-in  giving-fmishing-when 

yul 

de-la 

mu-ge 

cliken- 

po  zhig 

byung-bas 

kko  ltogs-par  ’agyur-ro.  Kko 

yul 

te-la 

mu-ge 

chliem- 

po  sink 

cluing -wa 

Jcho  tok-par  gyur-rd.  Kho 

country  that-in 

famine 

big 

one 

arising 

he  hnngry-be-to  became.  He 

song-nas  vul 

dei 

grong-mi 

zkig 

□ 

dang 

’agrogs-nas 

bsdad-pa-dang 

;  des 

song-nd  yul 

te-i 

long -mi 

sink 

tang 

tok-nd 

dd-pa-tang 

te 

gone-having  country 

that-of 

villager 

one 

with 

associated-ha  via. 

g  staying-when 

him-by 

kko  pkag-pa 

tsko-ru 

zking-kka-la 

btang-ngo 

.  Der 

kko  pkag-pas 

za-ba-i 

kho  phak-pa 

tsho-ru 

slung -kha-la 

tang-ngo. 

Ter 

kho  phalc-pa 

sa-wa-i 

him  awine 

feed«to 

field-direction-to 

seat. 

There 

he  swine-by 

eating-of 

gang-bus 

gang-bii 

husks-by 


kyang 

kyang 

even 


rang-gi 

rang-gi 

own 


grod-pa 

to-pa 

belly 


’agrang-bar 
clang -war 

fill-to 


’adod 

do 

wished 


kyang, 

kyang, 

even, 


mi 

mi 

man 


sus-kyang 
sii- kyang 

any-by 
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kko-la 

klio-la 

him-to 

yab-kyi 

yap-kyi 


ma 

ma 

not 


ster-ro. 

ter-ro. 

gave. 


sos-par 

sb-par 


gla-pa 

la-pa 


De-nas  klio  draii 
Te-nd  Jcho  tan 

Thereafter  he  memory  restoring-to 

mang-po  de-dag-la  bza-rgyu 
mang-po  te-dak-la  sd-gyu 


’agyur-te  zer-pa, 
gyur-te  ser-wa, 

become-having  said, 

yod-pa  ma-zad-de, 
yo-pa  ma-za-de, 


nga-i 

nga-i 

‘my 

phar 

phar 


father-of 

hirelings 

many 

them-to 

eating-for  is 

not-only. 

aside 

zag-rgyu 

yang  ; 

yod-kyi  nga-ni  ’adir 

ltogs-pas 

chlii-bo. 

Da  nga 

langs-nas 

zak-gyu 

yang 

yo-kyi  nga-ni  dir 

tok-pd 

chhi-wo. 

Ta  nga 

lang-nd 

laying-for 

also 

being  I 

here 

hunger-by 

die. 

Now  I 

arisen-having 

yab-kyi 

drung-du  song-ste  kbong-la 

zhu-yong, 

“  nga-i 

yab,  ngas 

nam-mkba 

yap-kyi 

tung-du 

song-te  khong-la 

shu-yong, 

“  nga-i 

yap,  ngd 

nam-kha 

father-of 

presen  ce-to 

going 

him-to 

say-will, 

“my 

father,  me-by 

heaven 

dang  kbyed-kyi 

drung-du 

nyes-pa  byas-pa-yin. 

Da-phyin-chhad  nga 

tang  khye-kyi 

tung-du 

nye-pa  chd- 

■pa-yin. 

Ta-chhin-chhd  nga 

and 

you-of 

presence-iu 

sin 

did. 

Henceforward 

I 

kliyed-kyi 

bu 

zer-bar  mi 

os-pas 

nga 

kbyed-kyi 

gla-pa  zbig  dang 

kliye-kyi 

pn 

ser-war  mi 

o-pd 

nga 

khye-kyi 

la-pa  sink  tang 

your 

son 

saying- for  not 

wortby-beii 

i?  I 

your 

servant  one  with 

’adra-bar 


mdzod-cbig.” 


De-nas  klio 


langs-te 


rang-gi 


drung-du 


da-war 

dzb-chik .”  ’ 

Te-na  kho 

lang-te  r 

like-to-be 

make.”  ’ 

Thereafter  he 

arisen-having 

song-ngo. 

On-kyang 

kbo  da-rung 

thag- ring-la 

song-ngo. 

On-kyang 

kho  ta-rung 

thak-ring-la 

went. 

But 

he  still 

distance-at 

rang-gi 

own 


yab-kyi 

yap-kyi  tung-du 

father-of  presen  ce-to 

yod-pa-i  tslie  klio-i 

yo-pa-i  tslie  kho-i 

being-of  time  his 


yab-kyis 
yap-kyi 

father-by 

’akliyud-de  klio-la  klia-bskyal-lo. 
kliyii-de  kho-la  kha-kydl-lb. 


kbo 

mtbong-ste 

snying-brtse-nas 

brgyugs-shing 

dei 

mgul-nas 

kho 

thong -te 

nying-tse-nd 

gyuk-shing 

te-i 

gul-nd 

him 

seen-having 

pitied-having 

running 

his 

neck-by 

De-nas 

Te-nd 


bus 

pn 


khong-la 

khong-la 


zbus-pa, 
shu-pa , 


nga-i 

nga-i 


embraced-having  him-to  kissed. 

Thereafter  6on- 

by  him-to 

said, 

‘my 

yab,  ngas 

nam-mklia 

dang 

khyed-kyi 

spyan-sngar 

nyes-pa 

byas-pas 

yap,  ngd 

nam-kha 

tang 

khye-kyi 

clian-ngar 

nye-pa 

chd-pa 

father,  me-by 

heaven 

and 

you-of 

eyesight-in 

sin 

doing-by 

da-phyin-chhad 

nga  kbyed-kyi 

bu 

zer-bar  mi 

os-so.’ 

On-kyang 

yab-kyis 

ta-chhin-chhd 

nga  khye-kyi 

pu 

ser-war  mi 

o-so.’ 

On-kyang 

yap-kyi 

henceforth 

I  your 

son 

saying-for  not 

worthy-am.’ 

But 

father-by 

gyog-po-rnams-la  gsungs-pa, 

yok-po-nam-la  sung-wa, 

servants-to  said, 

kbo-la  gyogs-sliig ;  lag-pa-la 
kho-la  yok-shik ;  lak-pa-la 

him-to  put-on ;  hand-on 

skon-cbig.  De-nas  nga-tsho  za-zbing 

kon-chik.  Te-na  nga-tsho  sashing 

put-  .  Then  we  eating 


‘  da 

g  os 

kun-las 

bzang-po 

’adir 

kbur-sbog, 

‘  ta 

gb 

kun-la, 

zang-po 

dir 

khur-slio, 

*  now 

cloth 

all-from 

good 

here 

bring, 

sor-gdub 

sor-dup 

ring 


gcbig 

chik 


one 


rgyus, 

rkang-pa-la 

lharn 

yang 

gya, 

kang  -pa-la 

lham  yang 

put, 

feet-on 

shoes 

also 

skyid-po 

byed-do. 

“  Gang-la  ?  ” 

kyi-po 

che-do. 

f<  Kang-la 

merry 

make. 

“Why?” 
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zer-na, 

nga-i 

bu  ’adi 

shi-nas,  slar 

gsos-pa-yin  ; 

stor-nas,  brnyed-pa 

yin.’ 

ser-na, 

nga-i 

pu  di 

shi-nd ,  lar 

so-pa-yin  ; 

tor-nd,  nye-pa 

yin.y 

saying-in. 

my 

son  this  died-having,  again 

alive-is ; 

lost-having-been,  found 

is/ 

De-nas 

de-dag 

skyid-po 

byed-pa-la 

zbugs-so. 

Te-nd 

te-dak 

kyi-po 

che-pa-la 

shuk-so. 

Then 

they 

merry 

make-to 

began. 

Dei 

tshe  kbong-gi 

bn  rgan-pa  zbing-kha-la 

yod-pa-yin. 

Kbo 

Te-i 

tshe  khong-gi 

pu  gdn-pa  shing-kha-la 

yo-pa-yin. 

Kho 

That-of 

time 

his 

son  elder  field-in 

was. 

He 

log-yongs-nas 

kbang-pa 

dang 

nye-bar 

bslebs-tsa-na  sgra-snyan  gtong-ba 

dang 

lok-yong-nd 

k hang -pa 

tang 

nye-toar 

lep-tsa-na  da-nydn  tong-wa 

tang 

back-come-haviDg 

house 

to 

nearness-into 

arriving-on  harp 

sounding 

and 

gar-byed-pa 

tbos-so. 

Klios 

gyog-po 

zbig  bos-nas, 

*  de-i  don 

gang 

kar-che-pa 

thd-so. 

Kho 

yok-po 

sJiik  ho-nd, 

e  te-i  ton 

kang 

dancing 

heard. 

Him-by 

servant 

one  called-having, 

‘  that-of  meaning 

what 

yin?’  ’adris-pa-dang  klios  zer-pa,  c  khyod-kyi  mi-bo  log-bslebs-song. 
yin  ?  ’  ti-pa-tang  kho  ser-wa,  ‘  khyd-kyi  nu-wo  lok-lep-song. 


is  ?  * 

asking-when  him-by  said, 

‘  your 

younger-brother 

back-arrived. 

Yab-kyis 

kbo  kbams-bde-bar  ’abyor-ba-i 

phyir 

mgron 

zbig 

btang-ba-vin.’ 

Tap-kyl 

kho  kham-de-war  jhor-wa-i 

chhir 

don 

shik 

tang-ioa-yin * 

Father-by 

him  health-good-in  finding-of 

sake-for 

feast 

one 

gave.’ 

Der  kbo 

kbros-nas  nang-du  ’agro-bar 

ma 

dga-o. 

Dei 

phyir  pha 

Ter  kho 

tho-nd  nang-du  do-war 

ma 

gd-o. 

Te-i 

chhir  pha 

Then  he 

angry-having-become  inside  going-for 

not 

wished. 

That-of 

sake-for  father 

pbyi-rol-tu 

ongs-nas  tsbig  snyan-pos,  ‘ 

nang-la 

shog-chig,’ 

smras-pa-dang 

chhi-rol-tu 

ong-nd  tshik  nydn-po,  ‘  nang-la 

sho-chik 

mrd-pa-tang 

outside 

come-having  words  pleasant-with. 

‘  inside 

go.’ 

saying-on 

kbos 

pba-la 

zhus-pa, 

‘  gzigs-cbig, 

ngas 

lo 

mang-po 

’adi-tsam-kyi 

bar-du 

kho 

p  ha-la 

shii-pa , 

‘  zl-chik, 

ngd 

lo 

mang-po 

di-tsam-kyi 

par-dw 

him-by 

father-to 

said. 

‘lo, 

me-bv 

years 

many 

this-much-of 

till 

khyed-kyi  gyog  byas-te  kbyed-kyi  bka-las  nam-yang  ma  ’agal-bar 

khye-kyi  yok  cha-te  khye-kyi  kd-ld  nam-yang  ma  gal-icar 

your  work  done-having  your  word-from  ever-even  not  transgressing-for 


byed  kyang,  nga-i  grogs-po-rnams  dang  skyid-po  byed-pa-i  phyir  khyed-kyis 

che  kyang ,  nga-i  tok-po-nam  tang  kyi-po  che-pa-i  chhir  kliye-kyl 


did 

even,  my 

friends 

with  merry 

making-of  sake-for 

you-by 

nga-la 

ra-gu  zhig  kyang  ma 

gnang. 

On-kyang  kbyod-kyi  bu 

cbhung-ba 

nga-la 

ra-gu  shik  kyang 

ma 

nang. 

On-kyang  khyd-kyi  pu 

chhung-wa 

me-to 

kid  one  even 

not 

gave. 

But 

your  son 

younger 

’adi 

smad-’at^bong-ma-rnams 

dang 

kbyed-kyi 

nor  zos-nas 

log-yongs-pa 

di 

md-tfthong-ma-nam 

tang 

khye-kyi 

nor  zo-nd 

lok-yong-pa 

this 

harlots 

with 

your 

property  eaten-having 

back-coming 

tsam-g 

yis  kbyed-kyis 

de-la 

mgron  zbig 

btang-ngo.’  Der 

yab-kyis 

Uam-gyi  khye-kyi 

te-la 

don 

shik 

tang-ngo Der 

yap-kyi 

a3-soon-as  you-by 

him-to 

least 

a 

gave.’  Then 

father-by 
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kho-la 

gsungs-pa: 

,  ‘  bu, 

kbyod- 

■ni  dns-rgyun-du  nga  dang 

mnyam-du 

kho-la 

sung -wa, 

(pu, 

kliyd-ni  dn-gyun-du  nga  tang 

nyam-du 

him-to 

said, 

‘  son. 

you 

always  me  with 

together 

sdod-pas 

nga-la  gang  yod-pa  thams-chad  khyod-rang-gi  yin.  Da 

khyod-kyi 

do-pa 

nga-la  kliang  yd-pa  tham-chd  hhyd-rang-gi  yin.  Ta 

kkyd-kyi 

being 

me-to 

what  being 

all  yours  is.  Now 

your 

tLU-bo 

’adi 

sl>i-nas, 

slar 

gsos-pa-yin ;  stor-nas,  brnyed-pa 

yin-pas, 

nu-wo 

di 

shi-nd, 

lar 

so-pa-yin ;  tor-nd,  nye-pa 

yin-pd , 

younger-brother  this 

died-having, 

again 

alive-is ;  lost-having-been  fonnd 

being, 

nga-tsko 

skyid-po 

byed-par 

os- pa 

yin.’ 

nga-tsho 

kyi-po 

che-par 

d-pa 

yin .’ 

we 

merry 

makiLg-tor 

proper 

is.* 
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SPITI  DIALECT. 

The  district  of  Spiti  consists  of  the  valleys  of  the  Spiti  and  Pin  Rivers  and  of  a 
glacier  region  belonging  to  the  western  Himalaya  system.  It  stretches  southwards  like  a 
wedge  between  Lahul  in  the  north-west  and  Kanawar  in  the  south-east.  The  prevailing 
language  over  the  whole  of  the  district  is  Tibetan. 

The  number  of  speakers  has  been  estimated  for  the  purposes  of  this  Survey  at  3,548. 

A  list  of  Standard  Words  and  Phrases  in  the  Spiti  dialect  has  been  forwarded  from 
Kangra.  I  have  corrected  it  after  the  list  of  Spiti  words  printed  in  Mr.  Jaesclike’s 
Tibetan  Dictionary.  The  list  and  the  dictionary  are  the  only  sources  of  the  remarks  on 
the  grammar  of  the  Spiti  dialect  which  follow. 

AUTHORITY— 

Jaschke,  H.  A., — A  Tibetan-English  Dictionary  with  special  reference  to  the  prevailing  dialects.  To 
which  is  added  an  English-Tibetan  Vocabulary .  London,  1881,  pp.  svi  and  if. 

The  Spiti  dialect  is  a  form  of  Central  Tibetan.  In  several  forms  it  agrees  with 
Ladakhi  and  connected  forms  of  speech.  In  the  most  characteristic  feature,  however,  viz., 
in  the  use  of  tones,  it  marches  with  Central  Tibetan. 

Phonology. — The  vowels  are  the  same-  as  in  classical  Tibetan.  A-i  is  pronounced 
as  a  ;  thus,  a-pha,  of  the  father ;  de-nct,  from  there.  It  is  of  no  consequence  for  this 
change  whether  the  i  is  original  or  has  been  derived  from  an  s.  In  oi,  on  the  other  hand, 
o  and  i  are  pronounced  distinctly ;  thus,  khoi,  his. 

Initial  soft  consonants  which  are  not  preceded  by  a  prefix  in  classical  Tibetan,  are 
pronounced  with  a  strong  aspiration.  In  the  list  of  words,  however,  the  aspiration  has  not 
been  marked.  Thus,  ghang,  classical  gang,  which  ?  dhud-pa,  classical  dud-pa,  smoke  ; 
bhu-mo,  classical  bu-mo,  daughter,  and  so  forth.  Such  words  are  pronounced  in  the  deep 
tone.  The  same  is  the  case  with  words  beginning  with  z  and  zh,  which  sounds  have  been 
changed  to  s  and  s h  respectively.  Thus,  san,  classical  zan ,  food ;  shag,  classical  zhag, 
day. 

Pinal  g  and  d  are  left  unchanged  ;  thus,  cliig,  one  ;  dug,  six  ;  mig,  eye  ;  gyad,  eight ; 
khyod,  thou,  and  so  forth.  There  is,  however,  a  tendency  to  drop  them  in  certain  posi¬ 
tions.  Thus,  ba-ma,  classical  bag-ma,  bride ;  khyoi  and  khyod-ki,  classical  khyod-kyis, 
by  thee,  and  so  forth. 

Pinal  s  is  changed  to  i,  or,  if  preceded  by  a  consonant,  dropped.  Tlius,  ri,  classical 
ris,  quarter  ;  chi  she,  classical  clii  sites,  who  knows  ?  perhaps  ;  dhui,  classical  dus,  season, 
time ;  ghb,  classical  gos,  cloth ;  nd,  classical  nas,  from  ;  nam,  classical  mams ,  many,  and 
so  forth.  Gs  is,  however,  sometimes  retained,  and  bs  becomes  u  ;  thus,  ra-rigs-nam, 
goats  ;  chhiu,  classical  clthibs,  horse  ;  shu,  classical  shubs,  case,  and  so  forth. 

B  between  vowels  is  usually  pronounced  as  to  ;  thus,  sa-ioa,  classical  za-ba,  to  eat ; 
shi-wa,  classical  shi-ba,  to  die.  Compare,  however,  chha-a,  going;  kho-ba,  they. 

Compound  consonants  are  simplified  in  various  ways.  Gutturals  before  y  are 
retained,  but  the  following  y  is  dropped  if  it  precedes  an  i ;  thus,  ghyon-pa,  classical 
gyon-pa,  to  put  on,  to  wear ;  ki  and  gi,  the  suffix  of  the  genitive  ;  khi,  classical  khyi, 
dog.  Compare,  however,  chhong-ba,  classical  ’ a-khyong-ba ,  to  bring. 
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Labials  and  y  become  palatals.  Thus,  chhed,  classical  phyed ,  half  ;  ja,  classical  by  a, 

bird. 

An  r  coalesces  with  a  preceding  letter  to  a  cerebral ;  thus ,  tad-pa,  classical  kr ad-pci, 
leather ;  tlion-pa ,  classical  khron-pa ,  a  spring  ;  dhi,  classical  gri,  knife  ;  dhon-mo,  classi¬ 
cal  dron-mo,  warm;  thu-ghu,  classical phru-gu,  child.  Sr  becomes  shr  ;  thus,  shring- 
mo,  sister. 

Zl  becomes  d  in  da-wa,  classical  zla-ba ,  moon. 

In  other  cases  the  first  component  of  compound  consonants  is  dropped.  Thus, 
ba-lang,  classical  ba-glang ,  cow ;  kang-pa,  classical  rkang-pa,  foot ;  la,  classical  rta , 
horse  ;  dzi-o,  classical  rdzi-bo,  a  shepherd ;  die,  classical  Idie,  tongue  ;  kar-ma ,  classi¬ 
cal  skar-ma,  star;  dod,  classical  sdod,  sit ;  na,  classical  sna,  nose  ;  Pi-ti,  classical  Spi-ti, 
name  of  a  district ;  diig,  classical  gdiig,  one  ;  ser,  classical  gser,  gold  ;  kar-po ,  classical 
dkar-po,  white  ;  ngul,  classical  dngul,  silver ;  chu,  classical  bdm,  ten  ;  shi,  classical  bzhi, 
four ;  go,  classical  mgo,  head  ;  dun-nd,  classical  mdun-nas,  before,  and  so  forth. 

Note  also  slia  and  ta,  classical  dir  a,  hah* ;  ten,  classical  spreu,  monkey ;  dang-bu , 
classical  sbrang-bu ,  fly  ;  diod-ba,  classical  spyod-pa,  to  do  ;  zhar-wa,  classical  sbyar-ba, 
name  of  a  tree  ;  nyon-pa,  classical  smyon-pa,  insane ;  ug,  classical  dbugs,  breath,  and  so 
forth. 

Tones  and  accents  are  the  same  as  in  the  Central  Dialect.  The  difference  between 
low-toned  aspirates  derived  from  old  uncompound  soft  consonants  and  high-toned 
aspirates  derived  from  old  soft  consonants  with  a  prefix,  is  more  marked  than  in  other 
dialects. 

Inflexional  system. — The  inflexional  system  in  most  characteristics  agrees  with 
classical  Tibetan.  I  shall  only  draw  attention  to  some  few  features  in  which  it  differs. 

The*  prefix  a  is  used  in  words  such  as  a-plia,  father  ;  a-ma,  mother  ;  a-cho,  brother  ; 
a-khu,  uncle,  and  so  forth. 

The  particle  of  comparison  is  sang  as  in  Ladakhi ;  thus,  khoi  a-cho  khoi  a -chi  sang 
thon-po  dug,  his  brother  is  taller  than  his  sister. 

The  pronoun  nga,  I,  is  apparently  nasalized  ;  thus,  ngd,  I ;  ngh,  my.  The  plural  is 
nga-zlia,  or,  perhaps,  nga-sha.  Compare  Ladakhi.  ‘  Thou  5  is  khyud,  or  khyo,  genitive 
khyoi  and  khycd-ki,  plural  khyo-zha.  Note  also  kho-ba,  they.  The  actual  pronunciation 
of  the  latter  word  is  perhaps  klio-wa. 

With  regard  to  verbs  we  may  note  that,  according  to  the  list  of  words,  there  seems 
to  lie  a  tendency  to  distinguish  the  first  from  the  second  and  third  persons.  It  is,  how¬ 
ever,  not  possible  to  state  whether  this  is  really  a  feature  of  the  spoken  dialect. 

The  verb  substantive  is  formed  from  the  bases  yin,  yod,  and  dug ;  past  yoddin  or 
dugpin. 

The  first  person  of  the  present  tense  is,  according  to  the  list,  formed  by  adding  yod, 
am,  to  a  participle  ending  in  a,  before  which  a  final  consonant  is  doubled.  Thus,  chha-a 
yod,  I  go ;  gyab-ba  yod,  I  strike.  The  same  form  is,  however,  also  used  in  the  third 
person  ;  thus,  dad-da  yod,  he  lives. 

The  second  and  third  persons  are  formed  by  adding  dug,  or,  after  vowels,  rug,  to  the 
base  ;  thus,  gyab-dug,  strikest ;  tsho-rug,  he  is  grazing. 

In  the  past  tense  we  find  forms  such  as  gyab-ban ,  I  struck,  he  struck  ;  gyab-song, 
thou  struckest ;  song -ban,  went. 
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The  future  is  formed  by  addiug  in ,  i.e.  yin ,  as  in  Ladakhi  ;  thus,  gyab-in ,  will  strike. 
Yin-do,  shall  be,  literally  means  ‘  I  may  be,’  as  in  Ladakhi. 

In  the  imperative  we  may  note  forms  such  as  len-tong,  take ;  ching -tong,  bind,  and 
so  forth. 

The  usual  verbal  noun  is  formed  as  in  Ladakhi.  Thus,  chha-che,  to  be ;  gyab-che,  to 
beat.  Note  also  the  participle  song-klian,  gone  ;  compare  Purik  and  Ladakhi. 

The  preceding  remarks  are  far  from  being  exhaustive.  It  is,  however,  hoped  that 
they  are  sufficient  to  show  how  the  Spiti  dialect  must  be  classified. 

A  list  of  Standard  Words  and  Phrases  will  be  found  on  pp.  142  and  ff.  below. 
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NYAMKAT. 

A  Tibetan  dialect  is  spoken  along  the  upper  course  of  the  Satlej  in  Kanawar.  The 
number  of  speakers  has  been  estimated  for  the  purposes  of  this  Survey  at  1,544.  The 
name  of  the  dialect  is  Nyamkat. 

Nyam-kat,  classical  mnyam-skad,  means  ‘  the  Nyam  speech,’  lit.  1  the  language  of 
the  equals.’  The  dialect  is  also  known  under  other  names  such  as  Bad-kat,  i.e.,  Bod- 
ska, d,  Tibetan  ;  Sangyas,  i.e.,  probably  sangs-rgyas,  the  (dialect  of  the)  Buddhists.  The 
speakers  are  sometimes  also  called  Jad  as  in  Tehri  Garhwal. 

Nyamkat  is  closely  related  to  Spiti  and  Jad.  There  are  apparently  very  few  traces 
of  an  influence  exercised  by  Kanawari.  I  may  mention  the  form  ke-song,  he  gave  to 
us  ;  compare  tang -song,  he  gave  to  them. 

A  version  of  the  Parable  of  the  Prodigal  Son  in  the  Nyamkat  dialect  will  be  printed 
below.  It  has  been  forwarded  in  Devanagari  and  transliteration.  I  have  only  printed 
the  latter  text.  The  original  does  not  distinguish  between  ch  and  ts,  j  and  dz,  clih  and 
tsh,  j,  z,  and  zh,  respectively.  I  have,  however,  distinguished  between  those  various 
sounds  as  in  the  Tibetan  of  Spiti  and  Garhwal. 

Phonology. — The  phonetical  system  is  in  most  characteristics  the  same  as  in  Spiti 
and  Tehri  Garhwal. 

A  strong  aspiration  of  soft  consonants  can  be  inferred  from  spellings  such  as  de-ne 
and  te-ne,  then ;  shang,  classical  zhag,  day  ;  za-ja,  to  eat,  but  soi-ne,  eating,  and  so 
forth.  Pinal  soft  consonants  are  hardened  ;  thus,  thak-ring,  far  ;  clot-pa,  belly  ;  thop ,  to 
be  found. 

A  final  s  is  dropped,  and  a  preceding  vowel  is  lengthened  ;  thus,  khang-zhing-nd, 
from  the  property  ;  nl,  i.e.,  probably  nyi,  classical  gnyis,  two ;  du,  classical  dus,  season  ; 
gd,  classical  dgos,  it  is  necessary  ;  tuk,  classical  btugs,  kissed.  In  some  cases,  however,  s 
is  changed  to  i  as  in  Spiti.  Compare  soi-ne,  classical  zos-nas,  having  eaten ;  goi-pe, 
classical  bgos-pai,  dividing. 

The  suffix  pa,  ba  takes  the  form  wa  after  vowels,  ng,  r,  and  probably  also  after  l  ; 
thus,  slii-slia-wa,  died ;  song-wa,  went ;  zer-wa,  said.  Instead  of  toa  we  sometimes  find 
a  ;  thus,  diya,  asked  ;  yong-a,  came.  La-po,  a  servant,  therefore  corresponds  to  Tibetan 
las-pa,  and  not  to  gla-bo. 

Double  consonants  are  simplified  in  the  usual  way. 

By  becomes  ch ;  thus,  ehuk,  classical  byugs,  he  patted.  Y  is  dropped  after  con¬ 
sonants  before  e  and  i ;  thus,  kher,  classical  ’ akhyer ,  bring  ;  phit-ka,  classical  phyed-ka, 
half  ;  plii-la,  classical  phyi-la,  after.  In  other  cases  y  is  retained  after  gutturals ;  thus, 
gyuk,  classical  rgyuk,  run. 

Compound  consonants  containing  an  r  as  the  last  component  are  changed  to  cerebrals. 
Thus,  dang-wa,  classical  ’ agrang-ba ,  to  satisfy  ;  di-ya ,  classical  ’ adri-ba ,  asked  ;  thu-gu , 
classical  pliru-gu,  a  son. 

In  other  compounds  the  first  consonant  is  dropped ;  thus,  kon-chok,  classical  dkon- 
mchhog ,  God  ;  tuk,  classical  gtugs,  kissed ;  goi-pe,  classical  bgos-pas,  dividing ;  dung . 
classical  rdung ,  beat;  dan-la,  classical  Idan-la,  with;  lang-ica,  classical slang-ba,  to  rise; 
kat,  classical  skad,  word,  and  so  forth. 

Tones  and  accents  are  probably  the  same  as  in  Spiti. 
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Inflexional  system. — The  suffix  of  the  case  of  the  agent  is  su  as  in  Jad ;  thus, 
aba-su,  by  the  father.  The  other  cases  are  formed  as  in  classical  Tibetan. 

‘  Thou  ’  is  khe-rang  and  khyot-rang. 

With  regard  to  verbs  we  may  note  the  verb  substantive  hin,  past  hat ,  corresponding 
to  classical  Tibetan  yin,  yod,  respectively. 

The  usual  forms  of  the  past  add  song  or  pa,  wa  ;  thus,  zer-song,  said ;  zer-wa ,  said. 
Eorms  such  as  tang-we,  gavest,  belong  to  the  participle  ending  in  wa.  Compare  kher-we , 
having  brought ;  goi-pe ,  having  divided.  JDoi,  went,  stands  for  dos,  i.e.  ’agros. 

In  the  imperative  suffixes  such  as  go,  shok ,  chuk  are  usually  added.  Thus,  tang-go, 
to  give  is  necessary,  give  ;  khur-shok,  bring  ;  cho-chuk,  make,  and  so  forth.  Chuk  is  a 
causal  termination. 

The  usual  form  of  the  verbal  noun  ends  in  ja  ;  thus,  za-ja,  to  eat. 

Tor  further  details  the  student  is  referred  to  the  specimen  which  follows. 
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[No.  8.] 

T1BETO-BURMAN  FAMILY.  Tibeto-Himalayan  Group. 

TIBETAN. 

Nyamkat  Dialect. 


(Bashahr.) 


Mi  chik 

thu-gu 

ni 

hat.  Clihunga-su 

aba-la 

zer-song, 

Man  one(-of) 

sons 

two 

were.  Toung-by 

father-to 

said , 

‘  nga-rang-la,  ya 

aba, 

khe-rang 

-gi  khang-zhing-na 

nga-rang-la 

phit-ka 

(me-to,  0 

father , 

your 

house-field-from 

me-to 

half 

tang-go.’  Aba-su 

thu-gu 

ni-la 

khang-zhing  goi-pe 

tang-song. 

Shang-pa 

give.’  Father -by 

sons 

tivo-to 

property  dividing 

gave. 

Fays 

thu-gu 


chhunga-su 
son  young -by 


ni  sum  phi-la 
two  three  after 

Thak-ring  yul-la  do-ne  kho-ram 
Far  country -to  going  his 

kho  zhing-kha  za-thung-zin-song, 

his  property  ea  t-drink- finished. 


Khorang 


nor-me-char-gok 


song. 


He  poor  became. 

che-song.  Kho-rang-su  zhing  phak 
Him-by  field  swine 


kho-rang-gi 

khang-zhing 

jamyo 

cha-song. 

his 

property 

together 

made. 

zhing-kha 

najung-la 

tang-song 

Te-ne 

property 

girls- to 

gave. 

Then 

de-ne  de 

yul-la 

na-met 

sal. 

then  that 

country -in 

famine 

spread. 

De  yul-la  mi 

chig-gi 

la-po 

That  country-in  man 

one-of 

service 

tslio-la  tang-song.  De-ne  kho-rang-gi 

did. 

phak-gki  bak-pho 
swine-of  soiled 

gang-tang 
anything 

abai 

father-of 


feeding- for  sent. 


Then 


his 


soi-ne  dot -pa 


dang-we 


bat 

busies  eating  belly  satisfying 

thok-pe  bin.  De-ne 

being-got  was.  Then 

la-po  tsam  duk, 
house-in  servants  how-many  are. 


hin 
is  : 


ma 

not 


kliang-la 


kho-rang 

he 


Kho-rang-la 

Them-to 


darung 

still 

duk. 

am. 


nga-su 

me-by 


mi-la 
men- to 

Nga 


go-ting 


mang-bo 


poli 

dividing -after  bread  much 
lang-we  aba-la  do-yong,’ 


duk. 
is. 

kliorang;-su 


kho-rang-la  zhan-ma 
him-to  else 

sam-la,  ‘ nga-rang-gi 
mind-in ,  £  my 

za-ja  thung-ja 
eating  drinking 

Nga  tokri-su  shiya 
I  hunger-from  dying 


zer-song, 
said , 


lo 

0 


khe-rang-gi 

your 


khe-rang-gi 

thy 

thu-sfn 


rising  fat  her- to  go-sliall ,’  him-by 

dun-la  kon-cliok  mu-la  shak-pa  che-song. 

presence-in  God  with  sin  did. 

zer-ja  pliocha-medo.  Nga-rang-la  khyot-rang-gi 


io-say  able-not-am. 


Me 


you-of 


aba, 
father , 

Nga 

I 

dan -la 
with 


son 
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la-po 

servant 


bar 

like 


chho.’ 

make' 


Kho 

He 


lang-we 

rising 


kho-rang-gi 

O  D 

his 


aba 

father 


dan- la 
near 


dul-song. 

went. 


Thu-gu  thak-ring  duk,  kho-rang-gi 
Son  far 

jug-jar  cbe-song ; 
pity  made ; 

thu-gu-su  zer-song 
son-hy  said, 

sbak-pa  cbe-song. 
sin  did. 

Aba-su  thok-po-la 
Father-by  servants-to 


aba-su  thong-song ;  kho-rang-gi  thu-gui 
is,  his  father-by  saio ;  his  son-of 

dul-ne  song-wa,  jug-po  chug,  kha  tuk-song.  Kho-rang-gi 
going  went,  neck  patted,  mouth  kissed.  His 

‘  lo  aba,  nga-rang-su  khyot-gi  dun-la  kon-chok  mu-la 

‘  0  father,  me-by  thee-of  before  God  to 

Tak-sang  nga  khe-rang-gi  thu-gu  zer  pho-cha-medo.’ 
Now  I  your  son  to-say  able-not-am * 

zer-wa, 
said, 


‘  ga-mo 
‘  good 


ga-mo 

good 


resliat 

cloth 


kho-rang-la 


him- to 


gon-we 

putting-on 


khur-shok ;  lak-pa-la  dugu-juku-la  ( i.e .,  dzug-gu-la)  sur-tup,  da-rung  kang-ba-la 


bring  ; 

hand-on 

finger-on  ring, 

and 

feet-on 

kapsha 

gon-we 

khur-shok. 

Nga-rang-la  za-ja 

thung-ja 

tong, 

da-rung 

shoes 

putting-on 

bring. 

Us-to  eating 

drinking 

give, 

and 

sim-sol  cho-chuk. 

Dar-ling 

nga-rang-gi  thu-gu 

shi-song, 

tak-sang  sanyo 

merry 

make. 

This- for 

my  son 

died, 

now 

alive 

yong-song 

;  nga-rang 

-la  sim-sol 

clio-chuk.’ 

came  ; 

us-to 

merry 

make' 

Ta-sang  kho-rang-gi  thu-gu 

chheya  zhing-kha-la 

hat. 

Te-ne 

kho-rang 

Then  his 

son 

elder  field-in 

was. 

Then 

he 

kbang-bai 
house-of 

yok-po-la 
servant- to 

Kho-rang-su 

Him-by 

khyo-rang-gi 

thy 

Chi-la,  kho 
Why,  he 

nang-la  mi 
inside  not 

kho-rang-la 
him- to 
kbe-rang-gi 
your 


ne-mo  yong-song,  phit-la  lu  tse 

near  came,  outside  singing  dancing 

kat-gyap-song  da-rung  kho-rang  di-ya, 

and  him  asked, 

zer-wa,  4  khyo-rang-gi 
said,  *  thy 

kho-rang-gi  phi-la 
his  sake-for 

na-chha-met-pa  lok-ne  yong-song 

illne8S-not-being  returning  came' 

do-ser-wa.  De-nc  kho-rang-gi 
go-would.  Therefore  his 


go-song. 

understood. 


Kho-rang-su 


Him-by 


called 

kho-rang-la 
him- to 

aba-su 

father-by 


‘  chi 
‘  what 


tarn 

matter 


yong-a 

come 


bin?’ 
is  ?  * 

bin; 
is  : 


no 

younger-brother 

za-ja  thung-ja  tang-song. 

eating  drinking  gave. 

1  Kho  tshik-pa  sai-song. 

He  word  ate, 

aba  phit-la  thon-song ; 

father  outside  came ; 

mang-bo 


sol-chan  che-pe,  kho-rang-su  aba-la  zer-wa,  ‘  lo 
entreaty  doing,  him-by  father-to  said,  4  years  many 

la-po  che-pa,  nga-rang-su  khe-rang-gi  tam-la  med  serphat. 
service  doing,  me-by  your  word  not  transgressed. 

nam-slii-bar-du  nga-rang-la  cliik  chhung  ra-bo  ma  tang-song, 
Thee-by  ever-even  me-to  one  small  goat  not  gavest, 
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ckuk-kin-am,  nga-rang-gi  skak-po  mu-la  rang-tkak  che-pa.  Daji  klio  tku-gu 


wherefore, 

my  friends  with 

feast 

to-make.  But  that  son 

ckkunga  yong-wa ; 

klio-rang 

-su  nor 

tskang-ma 

na-jung-la  tang-wa-zin-song, 

young 

came ; 

him-by 

r  property 

all 

harlots-to  to-give- finished, 

klie-rang-su 

kko-la 

za-ja 

tkung-ja 

tang- we.’ 

Klio-rang-su  zer-wa,  {  to 

you-by 

him-to 

eating 

drinking 

gavestd 

Him-by  said,  ‘  0 

nga-rang-gi 

tku-gu, 

kkyot 

nga-rang-dang ;  da-rung  cki  kin-na  nga-rang-gi 

my 

son , 

thou 

me- with  ; 

and 

what  is  my 

nang-la 

tkok-ong, 

klio 

kke-rang-la 

tskang-ma 

kin.  Nga-rang-la  do-ckuk 

house-in  will-be- found,  that  thee-to 

kkam-zang  ;  khe-raug-gi  no 

merry ;  your  young er-br other 


all  is.  us- to 

shi-ska-wa,  tak-sang  sanyo 

dead-was ,  now  alive 


90 

doi ; 

•  * 

went  ; 


tor 

lost 


song-wa 

gone 


kin, 
was , 


tak-sang 

now 


tkop-song.’ 
found-was .’ 
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JAD  DIALECT. 

The  Bhotias  of  Nilang  in  Tehri  Garhwal  are  called  Jads.  They  have  originally 
come  from  Tibet.  According  to  the  District  Gazetteer,  they  have  now  a  large  admixture 
of  Garhwali  and  Bashahri  blood,  due  in  a  great  measure  to  the  former  practice  of  purchas¬ 
ing  slave  girls  from  the  poorer  Garhwalis. 

The  Jads  are  the  carriers  and  brokers  with  Tibet,  like  the  Bhotias  of  the  Kumaon 
valleys.  In  the  winter  they  migrate  southwards  to  Dhunda  on  the  Bhagirathi  some 
seven  or  eight  marches  below  Nilang. 

The  number  of  speakers  has  been  estimated  for  the  purposes  of  this  Survey  at  106. 
At  the  last  Census  of  1901,  there  were  201  speakers  of  Bhotia  in  Tehri  Garhwal. 

The  Jad  dialect  is  closely  related  to  the  Tibetan  spoken  in  Spiti.  The  materials 
available  are  not  sufficient  for  settling  all  questions  of  detail.  The  general  character  of 
the  dialect  will,  however,  be  easily  recognized. 

A  version  of  the  Parable  of  the  Prodigal  Son  in  the  Jad  dialect  will  be  printed 
below.  It  has  been  forwarded  in  the  Tibetan  character  usual  in  the  district,  and  in 
transliteration.  The  transliteration  in  one  or  two  places  differs  from  the  original.  I 
have  not  corrected  such  passages,  because  the  transliteration  apparently  presents  the 
better  text.  On  the  other  hand,  I  have  silently  corrected  the  very  numerous  blunders  in 
transliterating  single  words. 

Phonology- — The  phonetic  system  is,  mainly,  the  same  as  in  Spiti. 

Initial  soft  consonants  are  pronounced  with  a  very  strong  aspiration.  The  conse¬ 
quence  is  that  they  usually  appear  as  hard  letters.  Thus,  pa,  cow  ;  shu-ba,  said  ;  sin-ba, 
to  be  exhausted,  and  so  forth. 

Pinal  g  is  apparently  pronounced  as  k  ;  thus,  duk,  is  ;  mik,  eye. 

Pinal  d  is  sometimes  dropped,  and  sometimes  pronounced  as  t.  Thus,  to-pa,  classi¬ 
cal  Tibetan  grod-pa,  belly  ;  do-cha,  classical  sdod-ches,  to  sit ;  got,  classical  yod,  is. 

Pinal  s  is  always  dropped.  Thus,  gyal-kham ,  classical  rgyal-khams,  country  ;  nyi, 
classical  gnyis ,  two ;  nam ,  classical  mams,  all.  Nas  becomes  ne,  i.e.,  nd,  thus,  di-ne, 
thereafter. 

Double  consonants  are  simplified,  usually  so  that  the  first  one  is  dropped.  Thus,  nyi , 
classical  gnyis ,  two  ;  son,  classical  gson,  alive  ;  nang,  classical  gnang,  give  ;  gu,  classical 
dgu ,  nine  ;  go,  classical  bgod,  divide  ;  ski,  classical  bzhi,  four ;  dun ,  classical  bdun , 
seven  ;  ka,  classical  bka ,  word  ;  tci,  classical  rta,  horse ;  dung,  classical  rdung,  beat ;  go, 
classical  mgo,  head  ;  gya-tsho,  classical  rgya-mtsho,  sea  ;  nga,  classical  Inga ,  five  ;  die, 
classical  Iche,  tongue ;  cliak,  classical  leliags,  iron  ;  Icon,  classical  slcon,  put ;  kal,  classi¬ 
cal  skal,  share ;  mra,  classical  smra,  say,  and  so  forth. 

Labials  conjunct  with  y  become  palatals.  Thus,  clia-ba,  classical  bya-ba,  deeds; 
chhi-la,  classical  phyi-la,  outside,  and  so  forth.  In  a  similar  way  we  often  find  ch,  j,  chh 
instead  of  Icy,  lchy,  gy,  respectively.  Thus,  sa-ju,  classical  za-rgyu,  eating  for;  chho-chi, 
classical  Jchyod-kyi,  thy.  This  latter  change,  however,  does  not  appear  to  be  more 
than  a  tendency.  Compare  gyal-sa,  country ;  gyet,  eat ;  yap-lci,  of  the  father,  and  so 
forth. 
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When  the  last  component  of  a  compound  letter  is  r,  the  whole  compound  is  pro¬ 
nounced  as  a  cerebral.  Thus,  ta,  classical  skra,  hair  ;  do-wa ,  classical  ’ a-gro-ba ,  go  ;  tu , 
classical  gru,  ship  ;  ti,  classical  ’  a- dr i,  ask  ;  tan,  I,  corresponding  to  classical  bran,  slave, 
and  so  forth. 

Note  da-wa,  classical  zla-ba,  moon ;  td-bo,  classical  dbnl-ba,  poor. 

It  is  not  possible  to  state  how  the  p  and  b  of  the  verbal  suffixes  pa,  po,  ba,  bo,  is 
pronounced.  The  regular  form  after  vowels  is  apparently  w.  The  same  is  probably 
the  case  after  ng,  r,  and  l.  The  specimen  is,  however,  far  from  being  consistent. 

Tones  and  accent  are  probably  the  same  as  in  the  Central  Dialect. 

Inflexional  system- — The  various  suffixes  used  in  the  inflexion  of  nouns  and 
verbs  are  mainly  the  same  as  in  classical  Tibetan.  I  shall  only  make  some  few  remarks 
on  characteristic  points. 

Nouns  and  pronouns. — The  suffix  of  the  case  of  the  agent  is  su;  thus,  yab-su,  by 
the  father. 

Note  the  use  of  the  prefix  a  in  words  such  as  a-ba,  father;  a-ma,  mother;  a-cho, 
elder  brother,  and  so  forth.  Compare  Ladakhi. 

The  particle  of  comparison  is  apparently  sang  as  in  Ladakhi.  Compare  ti  a-cho 
ting-mo  sang  chhungun  ring-bo  tnk,  his  brother  sister  a  little  than  more  tall  is,  his  brother 
is  taller  than  his  sister. 

In  addition  to  nga-rang,  I,  we  also  find  tan,  I.  Tan  is  Tibetan  bran,  a  slave. 
Note  also  cliho-chi  and  chho-rang-gi,  thy ;  khi  and  kho-mng-gi,  his. 

Verbs. — The  most  usual  form  of  the  past  is  the  verbal  noun  ending  in  pa ;  thus, 
slm-ba,  said.  A  periphrastic  past  is  formed  by  adding  song,  went  ;  thus,  chung-song, 
became  ;  nang-ba  song,  gave,  and  so  forth. 

In  addition  to  the  classical  verbal  noun  ending  in  pa  and  similar  suffixes,  we  also 
find  such  as  are  formed  by  adding  a  suffix  corresponding  to  Ladakhi  ches.  Thus,  do-cha, 
to  sit ;  hong-ja,  to  come  ;  tong-zha,  seeing  ;  dung-sha,  beating,  and  so  forth. 

For  further  details  the  version  of  the  Parable  of  the  Prodigal  Son  which  follows 
should  be  consulted.  The  specimen  is  not  a  good  one,  and  it  should  be  used  with 
caution. 
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Yang 

And 

kal 

share 


Mi  chik-la  pu  nyi. 

Man  one- to  sons  two. 

1  nga-rang-la,  yap,  nor-ki 

‘  me-to,  father,  property-of 

nor-ki  kal  nang-ba-song. 

property-of  share  gave.  Bays 

nor-nam  dii-ba,  gyal-kbam-la  song 

property-all  gathered ,  country -to  went 

Yaim 


pu 

son 


cb  ung-ma 
younger 


nang-go.’ 


Shag 


mang-bo 

many 


vang 


khang-men 


And 

yang 

and 


give-must .’ 

ma  song, 
not  went, 

ti-ru 
and  there 
nor-sak-nam 
property 

nor  met-pa 
property  not-being 


yab-la 

shu-ba, 

father- to 

said. 

Yab-su 

pu-la 

Father-by 

son-to 

pu  chun 

g-ma-su 

son  young -by 

tung-du 


cha-ba  metar-song. 
evil  doing  squandered. 

gval-sa-ru  sa-ju  mi  dnk, 

country-in  eating- means  not  was, 

Yang  di  gyal-sa-ki  mi  chhepo  chik 

And  that  country-of  man  great  one  before 

chhepo-su  sakhet  chik-tu  phak  tsho-ra  tang-ba-song. 
great-by  field  one-to  swine  feeding -for 

sak-ti  rang  so-na  to  dang-ba  song ; 

food-that  self  ealen-if  belly  satisfied  teas ; 

tang-ba  duk.  Yang  sem-la  tong-ba 

was.  And  mind-in  entering 


rang-gi  nor-nam-la 
own  property -all-to 

sin-song-ba,  di 
ivas-exliausted,  that 

ul-po-ru  song. 
misery -in  ivent. 


sent. 


song-ba, 

ivent, 

Yang 


yang 

and 

phak 

swine 


giving 
mra-wa, 
said, 

do-ba 
going 

tung 

house  will-go,  and 

tung-du  lavok-chung, 
before  sinner-became, 

chho-rang-gi  pu 
your  son 


yang-su 

anyone-by 

tan-ba 

consideration 


yang 


‘rang-gi  yap-ki  yog-po  mang-po 
‘  self- of  father-of  servants  many 

yot,  yang  rang-ni  tok-shi-la 
is,  and  self  hunger -dying 

do-yong,  yang  sliu-yong,  “yap, 

will-say ,  “ father , 

yang  ta-ni 
and  now 


yot; 
are ; 


song. 


ivent. 

tan-ni 
I 

sliikten 

world 


And 

phu-ma 
straw 

chung-ba 
was-produced 

yog-po-la  to 
servants-to  belly 

Tan  rang-ni 
I  self 

kon-chhok-ki 
heaven-of 

di-ru-la  ma 

here-in  not 


mi 
man 

sa-bi 
eaten 

mi 

even  not 

ti-tar 
thus 


mang-po 
much 

yap-ki 

father-of 

cliho-rang-gi 

you-of 


yung-song, 

came. 


yang 

still 


di-ru  jep-yong.  Tan-la 

here  exchange-will.  Me 


rang-gi 


yok-po  chik-tang 
self-of  servant  one-with 
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da-ba 

dzot.”  5 

Di-ne 

song-ba 

rang-gi  yab-ki 

tung-du 

yong. 

like 

appoint .”  ' 

This-from 

went 

self-of  father-of  near 

came. 

Yang 

kko  yang 

sa-tkak-ring-po 

yot-pa, 

yang 

tkong-zka 

kko-rang-gi 

yap-ni 

And 

he  still 

far-off 

ivas, 

and 

seeing 

his 

father 

nying-je  ckung, 

yang  jug-ni 

wok-ma-la 

tham-ba 

mang-po 

mang-po 

pity 

became, 

and  running 

neck ■ 

•on 

embraced 

many 

many 

tok-ma-po  ckung.  Pu-su  sku-ba,  ‘  yap,  tan-su  kon-chhok  tang  yab-ki 

kissing  ensued.  Son-by  said ,  ‘ father ,  me-by  heaven  and  father-of 


layok  ckung ;  yang  tske-di  tang  ma  chung-song,  yang  ckko-cki  pu 

sinner  became ;  and  time-this  worthy (?)  not  became ,  still  thy  son 

di  ma  ckung-song.’  Yap-rang-su  kko-rang-gi  yok-nam-la  mra-wa,  ‘  go 
this  not  became Father-by  own  servants-to  said,  ‘  cloth 


lak-po  nyo-skok  ti  mi-la  kon-skok ;  yang  ti  lak-pa-la  surtup  tang 

good  buy  this  man-on  put ;  and  his  hand-on  ring  and 

kang-ba-la  lkam  kon-skok.  Yang  tan  sem-la  geri  clnjng-ba ;  pu  di 

feet-on  shoes  put.  And  I  mind-in  merry  became ;  son  this 


ski-ba  sem-ckung,  yang  son-ba  ckung ;  tor-song-ba  sem-ckung-ba,  yang 

dead  thought,  and  alive  became ;  lost-gone  thought ,  and 

thob-ckung-ba.’  Yang  sem-ba-la  geri  ckung  mang-bo  ckung. 

found-was And  mind-in  merry  to-become  much  became. 


Ti-ski  pu  ckke-ba  sakket  duk-pa.  Ckhi-lok  gye-ba  kkang-ba  nye-mo-la 

Then  son  big  field  was.  Outside  going  house  near 

seba  tang  lulen  tskor-ba.  Yang  yog-po  ckik-la  ka  nang-ba  yang, 

dancing  and  singing  heard.  And  servant  one-to  word  gave  and, 

‘  di  cki  ?  ’  yang  yog-po  rang-su  ti-ba.  ‘  Tan-rang  no-mo-ckung  (sic)  di 
‘  this  what  ?  *  and  servant  self-by  asked.  ‘  My  (?)  brother-younger  that 


lep-ckung-ba,  ckko-rang  yap-su 
has-come,  your  father-by 
sem-la  kit-po  sem-song.’  Yang 
mind-in  happy  thought .’  And 


mang-bo  sin- pa  tang-song, 

much  food  gave, 

sem-ba-la  tskik-pa  ckung-ba, 

mind-to  anger  ensued, 


kko-rang-gi 

his 

kkang-pa-la 

house-into 


mi  lok-sem-ba.  Yang  yab  ckki-la 

not  return-would.  And  father  out 


ton-ne  semso  ckuk.  ‘  To  lo 

coming  to-entreat  began.  ‘  Lo  years 


tar-na 

rang-gi 

skab-ckik 

yin. 

Yang  ckko-rang-gi  ka-la  ka-sku-ba. 

according-to 

your 

servant 

am. 

And 

your 

ivord-to  obeyed. 

Ckko-rang-su 

tan-rang-la  ri-gu 

ckik 

yang  ma 

tang, 

rang-gi  rok  nyam 

You-by 

me- to 

kid 

one 

even  not 

gavest, 

own  friend  with 

sem-pa-cki. 

Yang 

ckko-cki 

pu 

lep-ckung, 

ti-su 

rang-gi  nor-sak-nam 

to-make-merry.  And 

your 

son 

arrived, 

him-by 

own  property 

skang-tshung-ma  nyam  te-ba-la  tang-song,  ckko-rang-su  kki  pki-la  skin-ba 

harlots  with  joining  gave ,  you-by  his  sake-for  feast 
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tang-song.’  Yang  khong-su,  *  pu,  chho-rang  tan-nyam1  yot  lo  tar ; 

gave’  And  him-by,  ‘son,  you  me-mth  are  years  according-to ; 

rang-la  yot-pi  cklio-rang-la  yin.  Sem-la  ga-ba  yin,  ga-ba-chi  tang-po 

self -to  being  you-to  is.  Mind-in  to-rejoice  is,  rejoicing-of  proper 

yiu.  Yang  ckko-rang-gi  no-mo(sic)  skik-song-ba,  yang  son-song;  tor-song, 
is.  And  your  brother  dead-was,  and  alive-came ;  lost-was, 

tkop-song.’ 

* 

found-ioas .’ 


1  The  use  of  the  word  tan  by  the  father,  when  speaking  to  his  son,  is  not  correct.  Nga  must  be  used  instead.  ! 
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GARHWAL  DIALECT. 

Tibetan  is  spoken  by  the  Bhotias  of  Painkhanda  in  Garliwal.  The  southern  bound¬ 
ary  of  the  Bhotia  tract  consists  of  a  line  drawn  from  the  western  slope  of  Nanda  Deir 
south-west  to  Trisul,  thence  north-west  along  the  northern  slopes  of  the  Nandak  peaks 
and  along  the  water-shed  between  the  Biri-Ganga  and  the  feeders  of  the  Dhauli  to 
Salighat  near  Pana  on  the  road  between  Bamni  and  Josliinath,  whence  it  follows  the 
Garur-Ganga  to  Pakhi.  The  Bhotias  of  the  Mana  and  Niti  valleys  are  called  Marchas. 

Tibetan  is  also  spoken  by  most  of  the  Tolchas,  the  inhabitants  of  the  villages  not 
occupied  by  Bhotias  in  the  Niti  valley.  They  are  of  Klias  origin. 

The  number  of  speakers  of  Tibetan  in  Garliwal  has  been  estimated  for  the  purposes 
of  this  Survey  at  4,300.  The  corresponding  figures  at  the  last  Census  of  1901  were  1,891. 

The  Garliwal  dialect  is  closely  related  to  the  form  of  Tibetan  spoken  by  the  Jads  of 
Tehri  Garliwal. 

The  materials  forwarded  from  Garliwal  for  the  purposes  of  this  Survey  do  not 
appear  to  be  trustworthy.  There  cannot,  however,  be  any  doubt  about  the  general 
character  of  the  dialect. 

Phonology.— Soft  initial  consonants  are  probably  pronounced  with  a  strong  aspir¬ 
ation,  so  as  to  be  scarcely  distinguishable  from  the  corresponding  hard  sounds.  Thus, 
ti,  this  ;  te,  that ;  sa,  to  eat,  and  so  on.  In  very  many  cases,  however,  the  soft  unaspir¬ 
ated  consonant  is  retained,  at  least  in  writing.  Thus,  dug ,  is. 

Pinal  g  and  d  are  apparently  rather  faintly  sounded.  Compare  spellings  such  as  du, 
is;  de,  i.e.,  probably  do,  classical  Tibetan  sdod,  remain.  Usually,  however,  the  two 
sounds  are  preserved. 

Final  s  is  dropped.  Compare  nyi,  classical  Tibetan  gnyis,  two;  sap-ji,  classical 
zhabs-phyi,  servant.  As  becomes  e,  i.e.,  d  ;  thus,  te-ne ,  thereafter. 

Zh  occurs  as  sh,  j,  and  s ;  thus,  shah,  classical  zhag,  day ;  ji,  classical  hzhi ,  four  ; 
sap-ji,  classical  zhabs-phyi,  servant.  The  actual  pronunciation  is  probably  sh. 

J  is  also  often  written  instead  of  classical  0.  Thus,  jung(-song),  classical  bzung, 
seized.  Similarly  j  and  dz,  ch  and  ts,  are  not  properly  distinguished  in  the  specimen. 

Compound  consonants  are  simplified.  The  first  consonant  is  dropped  if  the  last 
component  is  not  a  y  or  an  r.  Thus,  leb,  classical  slebs,  c;.me ;  ta,  classical  Ita,  see ; 
gon,  classical  sgon,  put  on  ;  gal,  classical  sgal,  a  load  ;  top ,  classical  stob,  food  ;  de,  classi¬ 
cal  sdod,  remain;  jim ,  classical  gzim,  sleep;  hon-pa,  classical  dkon-pa,  dear  ;  dhu,  classi¬ 
cal  bsdus,  close  ;  go,  classical  mgo,  head;  tslian,  classical  mtshan,  might,  and  so  forth. 

A  y  coalesces  with  a  preceding  b  or  ph  to  ch  or  j  ;  thus,  chuug  and  jung,  classical 
byung,  became  ;  sap-ji,  classical  zhabs-phyi,  servant.  Phyi,  however,  also  becomes  phi  ; 
thus,  phi-la ,  for  the  sake  of. 

The  genitive  suffix  gyi,  kyi ,  becomes  chi  ;  thus,  nam-clii,  of  the  heaven.  Khy,  on 
the  other  hand,  remains,  or  is  changed  to  kh  if  an  e  follows.  Thus,  khyo  and  khe ,  thou. 

Compound  letters  containing  an  r  as  the  last  component  are  changed  to  cerebrals. 
Thus,  thnk-pa ,  classical  ’a-khrug-pa,  quarrel ;  do,  classical  'agro,  go ;  tliu-gu,  classical 
phru-gu,  child,  and  so  forth. 
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Note  da-ioa,  classical  zla-ba,  month. 

Tones  and  accents  are  probably  the  same  as  in  other  dialects  of  Central  Tibetan. 

Nouns  and  Pronouns*— The  prefix  a  is  used  in  a-pa,  father. 

The  suffix  la  is  very  commonly  used  to  form  the  case  of  the  agent  in  the  Parable  ; 
thus,  thu-gu  chhung-la  apa-la  ka  lab,  son  youngest-by  fatlier-to  word  said,  the  youngest 
son  said  to  his  father.  This  use  of  la  is  perhaps  due  to  misunderstanding  by  the 
translator. 

The  suffix  su  is  used  to  form  an  ablative.  Thus,  tokri-su ,  from  hunger ;  Jang-su, 
from  Tibet. 

With  regard  to  pronouns  we  may  note  liago  ana  ogo,  I ;  nge,  my,  I ;  nga-la,  by  me, 
to  me  ;  nga-rang ,  we  ;  khyo  and  khe,  thou  ;  kho  and  kho-ba,  he ;  kho-ba-i,  by  him ;  kho - 
be-la,  by  him,  to  them  ;  di-ba,  they. 

Verbs. — A  compound  present  can  be  formed  by  adding  dug,  is,  to  a  participle  end¬ 
ing  in  khan  ;  thus,  shi-khan-dug,  am  dying. 

Several  forms  are  in  use  in  the  past  tense.  In  addition  to  forms  such  as  lab, 
thought,  said  ;  ma  song,  did  not  go  ;  jung,  became ;  do-song,  went,  and  so  forth,  we  may 
note  such  as  are  made  by  adding  tshar  or  yod  to  the  base.  Thus,  cha-yod,  did ;  tang- 
yod,  sent ;  cha-tshar,  made. 

The  usual  verbal  noun  ends  in  ja ;  thus,  do-ja,  going  ;  tsho-ja,  to  feed. 

The  conjunctive  participle  ends  in  tin,  i.e.  perhaps  ti ;  thus,  do-tin,  having  gone. 


Por  further  details  the  student  is  referred  to  the  specimens  which  follow.  The  first 
is  the  beginning  of  a  version  of  the  Parable  of  the  Prodigal  Son,  and  the  second  is  the 
statement  of  a  witness.  The  latter  is  apparently  much  more  correct  than  the  former. 
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[  No.  10.  ] 

TIBETO-BURMAN  FAMILY.  Tibeto-Himalayan  Group. 

TIBETAN. 

Garhwal  Dialect. 

Specimen  I. 


(Painkhanda,  Garhwal.) 


Ckik-cke-na  mi-cki  nyi  tku-gu  du.  Kho-su  thu-gu  ckkung-la  apa-la 
Ascertain  man- of  two  sons  were.  Them- from  son  young-by  father-to 


ka 

lab,  ‘  yo 

apa, 

cki 

nor  jung-na  nge 

kal-la  tang-ckkuk.’ 

word 

said,  ‘  0 

father , 

which 

property  becomes  my 

share-to 

give .’ 

Te-ne 

kko-ba-i  kko-be-la 

rang 

nor  kal-la-cka-tskar. 

Mang-po 

skak-pa 

Then 

him-by 

them-to 

own 

property  share-into-made. 

Many 

days 

ma  song,  tku-gu 

ckkung 

kun 

dum  clie-tin  sa-ring-bo 

do- song. 

Kho-be 

not  went,  son 

young 

all  together  making  country-far  went. 

There 

jun- 

•ba  jung- 

tin  skak- 

■po  don-met  kkem-yod,  rang  nor-cki  med-ra-clie. 

extravagant  being  days  useless  spent,  own  property-of  squandered. 


Kko-be-la 

kun 

med-ra-cka-tskar, 

te-ne  tlia-la 

mang-mo 

kon-po 

jung. 

Him-by 

all 

squander  ed-made, 

then  there 

big 

famine 

fell. 

Kko-rang 

koprya 

3unS- 

Kko 

do-tin  tlia-la 

yul-ba-la 

mi 

ckik-la 

He 

poor 

became. 

He 

going  there 

C0U7it7'y-in 

man 

one-with 

dod-ja 

cka-yod ;  kko-ba-i 

rang 

sing-la  pkak 

tsko-ja  tang-yod. 

Kko-la 

residing 

made ; 

him-by 

01071 

field-to  swine 

to- feed  sent. 

Him-by 

pkung-ma 

pkak 

sa-ja  rang 

tot-pa 

kke-cke-ja  nak-sum-yod ; 

jan 

mi-duk 

grass 

swine 

food  own 

belly 

to-fill 

ivanted  ; 

other 

not-was 

kko-be-la 

ckkun 

g  tang-ja. 

Te-ne  sem-la 

kago 

jung, 

kko-la 

him-to 

anything  to- give. 

Then  mind-in 

co?isciousness 

came. 

him-by 

lap-song, 

‘  nge 

apa 

tsam 

mi-la  top-ja  cki-da-bu-tsang 

takri 

said, 

‘  my 

father  {-of ) 

many 

me7i-to  food  how-good 

bread 

tang-ja-yod;  liago  tokri-su  si-kkan  du.  Nge  long- tin  rang-cki  apa 

is-given ;  1  hunger-from  dying  am.  I  arising  own-of  father 

tsa-la  do-ong  kko-la  ka-cklia  lak-yong,  “  yo  apa,  rang-la  nam-cki 

near  go-shall  him-to  words  say-shall,  “  0  father ,  self  by  lieaven-of 

dik-pa,  klivo  tkong  nyi-bo  dikpa  cka-yod.  Nge  seba  kkyo-cki  tku-gu 
sin,  your  sight  near  sin  did.  I  again  thy  son 
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lap*ja  ma  jung.  Nga-la  khe-rang-chi  yok-po  chik  chokta 

to-say  not  became.  Me  your  servant  one  like 

chi.’”  Te-ne  kho  long-tin  rang  apa  tsa-la  do-yod. 

make ’  Then  he  arising  own  father  near  went . 

ring-bo-la  yod,  klio-be  apa-la  kho  thong-tin  chhen  nying-ie; 

far  was,  his  father-by  him  seeing  much  pity ; 


nga-la  yang 
me  also 

Kho-rang 

He 

kho  shari 
he  quickly 


do, 

kho-be-chi 

oli 

jung-tin 

went, 

his 

neck 

seizing 

nge-la 

nam-chi 

dik-pa 

khyo 

me-by 

heaven-of 

sin 

thy 

jum-yod.  Thu-gu  lab-yod,  ‘yo 

kissed.  Son  said,  *  O 

thong  nyi-ba  dik-pa  cha-yod. 

sight  near  sin  did. 


apa, 
father , 

Seba 

Again 


khyo-chi  thu-gu  lap-ja 
thy  son  to-say 


ma  jung.’ 
not  became 


Kho-so  apa-la  rang  sap-ji-la 

Then  father-by  oion  servants-to 


lab-yod,  ‘  kun  thi-ya  pu-tsang  gon-ja  tho-tin  kho-la  gon-chhuk.  Kho-chi 

said ,  ‘  all  with  good  cloth  takmg  him-to  put-on.  His 


lak-pa-la  jugu,  kho-chi  kang-ba  kap-sha  gon-chhuk.  Nga-rang  sa-ja-su 

hand-on  ring,  his  feet  shoes  put-on.  TVe  eating 

khyo  dalpu-chi;  khe-rang-chi  thu-gu  shi-khan  yang  son-po  tel; 

and{?)  rejoice-let ;  ou-self-of  son  dead  even  alive  came ; 

tor-tin  thob-song.’  Kho-rang  dal-pu  jung-yod. 
having -been-lost  was-found They  merry  became. 
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[  No.  II.] 

TIBETO-BURMAN  FAMILY.  Tibeto-Himalayan  Group. 

TIBETAN. 

Garhwal  Dialect. 

Specimen  II. 


(Painkuanda,  Garhwal.} 


Di 

da-wa-la 

dang-ma,  nge  Jang-su 

lok-tin 

tel-kkan 

dug. 

This 

month-in 

beginning, 

I  Tibet-from 

returning 

coming 

was. 

Gya-tlia-pa 

lug 

ogo  nye-bo 

dug.  Ti-la 

tslia  le 

bal 

kal-yod 

Hundred 

sheep 

me  with 

ivere.  These- on 

salt  borax 

wool 

loaded 

dug. 

Ogo  nyi-bo 

Nenu  Padam-Si  Ringjin  Sowanu  ti 

mi 

•  • 

J1 

ivas. 

Me 

with 

Nenu  Padam-Si  Pingjin  Sowanu  these  men 

four 

mi 

dug. 

Di-ba 

ya  lug-la 

tska-kun  kal-tin 

kber-khan 

yod. 

Nga 

men 

were. 

These 

also  sheep-on 

salt-all  loading 

bringing 

were. 

Five 

tslie-la  tshamo 
date-in  day 

gur  pok-song. 
tent  pitched . 

k  ho  jam  go 

time  my 

go-na-su  go-lak 
head-from  bed-sheet 

ta-tin  yod.  Ogc 

was,  I 

Nenu-la 
Nenu-to  I 


ogo-rang 


our 

Tskan-la 
Night  -in 

lug-gal-la 

sheep-loads-in 


dosa 
camp 

de-ne 

then 

ckung 

some 


plie-tar 

outside 


lug-gal-la 


looking 

yod. 

was. 


ogo 


lug-gal 

bags 


31 

four 

Sowanu  nyal-yod. 


ogo 

mine 


Ogo 


Soicanu 
mi  uyi 
men  two 

che-yod. 

made. 

di-song, 

asked, 


slept.  I 

Nenu-la  seba-seba  song-yod. 
Nenu  after  went. 

Yul-cki  nyi-mo  Nenu-la 
Village- of  near  Nenu 

khe-rang  ti  lug-gal 
‘  you  these  bags 


Ckhong-sa-la  leb-song.  Yul-la 

Niti-to  arrived.  Village-at 

kun  jim-song,  ti-chung  phe-ka-tskan-la 

all  slept,  this-about  mid  night-at 

mi-lkam  cliok-ta  jung.  Bern 

dream  like  happened.  At-once 

tsa-la  Nenu 
near  Nenu 

chi  eke -khan 
ivhat  doing 

Kho-rang 
He 

Ogo  nyi-bo 
Me  near 

Te-ne  ogo 
Then  we 


pliar-jung  thok-song.  Ogo 

lifted  looked.  My  sheep-loads-to 

kha  dku-tin  de-yod  ta-tin  yod,  ti 

mouth  closing  remained  looking  ivas,  he 

go-na-su  go-lak  pliar 

head-from.  bed-sheet  removing 

klier-tshar  kho  yul-chkok 
took  then  village-towards 

ga-le  clia-tin  kho-rang-la  lang-song. 
quietly  doing  him  raised. 


thong- med. 
seen-was-not. 

klier-tshar. 

took. 


Padam-Si  kho 
Padam-Si  and 

tkiya  lug-gal  ogo 
unth  bags  we 


Pingjin-la,  long-shok, 
Ping  jin- to, 


chi-phi-la 

why 


kher-song  ? ' 
took  ?  5 


jung-song. 

seized. 

Kho-ba 

He 


rise, 

Kho-la 
Him 
lab -song,. 
said, 
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‘lug-gal  ogo  yin.  Nge  klio-la  yul-la  bor-ja-la  kher-yod.’  Te-ne 

‘  bags  mine  are.  1  them  village-in  leaving-for  brought .’  Then 

nge-la  thuk-pa  che-jung.  Te-ne  dung-ja-la  lang-yod.  Thab-sha  cka-tin-la 

me-with  quarrel  made.  Then  beating-for  began.  Means  mahing-by 

kago  kko-la  jum-tin  yul-la  kker-song.  Te-ne  kko-la  thiya  lug-gal 

we  him  seizing  village-into  brought.  Then  him  ■ with  bags 

gat-po-la  ckung-sar. 

official-to  handed-over.  _ 

FREE  TRANSLATION  OF  THE  FOREGOING. 

In  tke  beginning  of  tkis  month  I  returned  from  Tibet  with  a  hundred  sheep,  loaded 
with  salt,  borax,  and  wool.  Nenu,  Padam-Si,  Pingjin,  and  Sowanu  were  with  me. 
They  also  brought  salt  on  their  sheep.  On  the  fifth  our  camp  reached  Niti,  and  we 
pitched  our  tents  outside  the  village.  When  we  were  all  asleep  at  mid-night  I  dreamt 
about  my  bags.  I  removed  the  bed-cloth  from  my  head,  and  I  saw  Nenu  looking  at  my 
bags.  I  remained  silently  looking  on,  to  ascertain  what  he  was  about.  Nenu  was  not 
aware  of  the  fact  that  I  had  removed  the  bed-cloth  from  my  head.  He  took  four  of 
my  bags  and  went  towards  the  village.  Sowanu  slept  near  me,  and  I  roused  him  quietly. 
Then  we  followed  after  Nenu,  and  we  also  roused  Padam-Si  and  Ringjin.  We  overtook 
Nenu  with  the  bags  near  the  village.  I  asked  him  why  he  had  taken  the  bags.  He 
said,  ‘  they  are  mine,  and  I  am  going  to  leave  them  in  the  village.’  He  began  to  quarrel 
with  me,  and  to  beat  me.  We  only  with  difficulty  succeeded  in  arresting  him.  We 
then  brought  him  to  the  village,  and  handed  him  and  the  bags  over  to  the  revenue- 
officer. 
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KAGATE. 

The  Kagate  dialect  of  Tibetan  is  closely  related  to  the  so-called  Sharpa  and  to  the 
Tibetan  of  Sikkim.  It  is  spoken  in  Eastern  Nepal  and  in  Darjeeling.  We  have  not, 
however,  any  information  about  the  number  of  speakers. 

A  version  of  the  Parable  of  the  Prodigal  Son  and  a  list  of  Standard  Words  and 
Phrases  have  been  forwarded  from  Darjeeling.  They  are  the  only  foundation  of  the 
remarks  on  Kagate  which  follow. 

Pronunciation. — The  spelling  of  the  specimens  does  not  correctly  reflect  the 
actual  pronunciation  of  the  dialect.  It  is  not,  however,  difficult  to  get  a  general  idea  of 
the  phonetic  system. 

The  short  u  is  often  pronounced  as  an  u,  i.e.,  the  sound  of  u  in  German  ‘kiissen.’ 
In  such  cases  it  is  written  i,  and  I  have  retained  this  spelling  because  it  is  possible  that 
the  sound  is  almost  that  of  i  in  ‘  pin.’  Compare  tin,  classical  Tibetan  bdun,  seven ; 
song  and  sing,  the  suffix  of  past  time ;  su  and  si,  who  ?  etc.  Compare  also  tliarung , 
classical  thag-ring,  far.  JE  is  written  in  pe-mi,  classical  bud-med,  woman.  The  letter  e 
apparently  also  represents  the  sounds  of  d  in  German  ‘  Bar  ’  and  of  6  in  German  ‘  bos  ’  ; 
compare  ne,  Lhasa  dialect  nd,  from ;  te,  Lhasa  dialect  do,  to  sit,  etc. 

With  regard  to  consonants  it  should  be  noted  that  the  sounds/,  dg,  z,  and  zh  are  not 
correctly  distinguished  in  the  specimens.  Compare  kaze,  how  many  ;  o-je,  so  many ; 
pi-za,  i.e.,  probably  pi-dga,  child  ;  minji  and  minzi ,  from  ;  do-ze,  i.e.,  probably  do-zhe,  to 
go,  etc. 

Soft  initials  are  usually  hardened  ;  thus  pu,  classical  bu,  son  ;  dung-la  and  tung'-la, 
before,  etc.  The  intermediate  form,  with  an  aspirated  hard  initial,  occurs  in  phu ,  son. 
On  the  other  hand,  hard  initials  are  occasionally  softened  when  preceded  by  vowels  or 
nasals  in  compound  words ;  thus,  tham-je,  classical  thams-chad,  all. 

With  regard  to  final  consonants  g  is  usually  changed  to  k,  and  b  to  p ;  thus,  chik, 
one;  phak,  swine  ;  lep,  arrive.  Compare  classical  Tibetan  gchig,  phag,  sleb.  Pinal  g  is 
often  also  dropped.  Compare  mi,  classical  mig,  eye  ;  sho,  classical  sliog,  come. 

Final  gs  is  dropped  in  words  such  as  cha,  classical  Ichags,  iron ;  to,  classical  Itogs, 
hunger. 

Pinal  d  is  dropped  and  the  preceding  vowel  is  modified  so  that  a  becomes  e  (i.e.,  prob¬ 
ably  a),  o  becomes  e,  o,  or  oe,  i.e.,  probably  6,  etc.;  thus,  ke,  classical  brgyad,  eight; 
te,  classical  ’ adod ,  sit ;  kaze,  classical  ga-tshod,  how  much ;  khyo,  classical  kliyod,  thou  ; 
e  and  yoe,  classical  yod,  is. 

Pinal  n  seems  to  exercise  a  similar  influence  on  a  preceding  vowel.  Compare  the 
suffix  of  the  present  participle  ken  or  kin,  Ladakhi  mkhan. 

Pinal  s  is  dropped ;  compare  tham-je ,  classical  thams-chad,  all.  A  preceding  vowel 
is  modified,  and  probably  lengthened;  thus,  le,  i.e.,  Id,  classical  las,  from  ;  nyi ,  classical 
gnyis,  two. 

In  compound  consonants  containing  a  subscribed  y  as  second  component  in  classical 
Tibetan,  this  y  is  dropped  before  i  and  e;  thus,  khi,  classical  Jchyi,  dog;  pe ,  classical 
byed ,  do.  In  other  cases  y  is  retained  after  gutturals ;  thus,  kliyo,  classical  khyod,  thou ; 
kyap,  classical  rgyab ,  back. 

By  becomes  ch ;  thus,  cha,  classical  bya,  bird. 
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R  is  dropped  after  k,  g,  and  d,  and  probably  also  after  other  mutes.  Kr,  gr  and  dr 
become  d  or  t ;  thus,  ta,  classical  skra,  hair;  dem-ba,  classical  ’ agram-pa ,  cheek;  do, 
classical  'agro,  go ;  te,  classical  'adri,  ask,  etc.  In  tuk,  classical  drug,  six,  dr  has  been 
changed  to  t,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  d  and  t  in  the  other  instances  just  quoted  were 
originally  likewise  cerebral.  Note  prcmg-bu ,  poor. 

Zl  becomes  d  in  dawa ,  classical  zla-ba ,  moon,  and  Ih  is  replaced  by  lekh  in  lekham , 
classical  l ham,  shoe. 

In  other  compounds  the  first  consonant  is  dropped ;  thus,  lang,  classical  glang,  bull ; 
lep ,  classical  sleb,  arrive ;  kang-ba,  classical  rkang-ba,  foot ;  ta,  classical  rta,  horse ;  die, 
classical  Iche,  tongue ;  ke,  classical  skad,  sound  ;  tong-bu ,  classical  sdong-po,  tree ;  nang, 
classical  gnang,  give;  ngul,  classical  dngul,  silver;  tin,  i.e.,  tun,  classical  bdun,  seven, 
and  so  forth. 

Note  sup-tur  instead  of  sur-tup,  classical  sor-gdub,  finger  ring. 

Articles. — The  numeral  chik,  one,  is  used  as  an  indefinite,  and  the  demonstrative 
pronoun  di,  this,  as  a  definite  article;  thus,  mi  diik,  a  man ;  angsha-di,  the  share. 

Nouns— Gender.— Gender  is  distinguished  by  using  different  words  or  bv  addin? 
qualifying  affixes ;  thus,  no,  brother ;  nu-mu,  sister :  pu,  son ;  po-mo,  daughter  :  ta-bu, 
horse ;  ta-mu,  mare  :  changre ,  he-goat ;  ra-ma,  she-goat :  khyesa,  male  deer ;  khyesa  ama, 
female  deer,  etc. 

Number. — The  usual  suffix  of  the  plural  is  kya  ;  thus,  aba-kya,  fathers ;  compare 
cha  in  Danjong-ka. 

Case.— The  suffix  of  the  genitive  is  i,  ki,  or  gi  after  vowels,  and  i  or  ki  after  con¬ 
sonants.  The  same  form  is  also  used  as  a  case  of  the  agent.  The  final  i  is,  however, 
then  probably  long.  Thus,  aka  diik-i,  of  a  father;  ta-bi,  from  ta-hu-i,  of  a  horse; 
tong-bu-gi ,  of  a  tree ;  phak-ki,  by  the  pigs,  etc.  The  definite  article  is  often  added  in 
the  genitive ;  thus,  aba  chilc-i-di,  of  a  father.  Di  is  used  alone  as  a  genitive  suffix  in 
po-mu-di,  of  daughters. 

Other  cases  are  formed  by  adding  suffixes  such  as  la,  in,  to ;  sa-le,  from  the  place 
of,  from;  minji,  minjik,  min-zi,  min-zik,  from;  dung-la,  before,  etc.  Note  aba-kei , 
to  fathers. 

Adjectives. — Adjectives  sometimes  precede  and  sometimes  follow  the  noun  they 
qualify.  The  particle  of  comparison  is  the  Naipali  blianda  ;  thus,  Jcho-i  a-zi  bhanda  no 
rim-bu-du,  his  sister  than  brother  tall-is,  his  brother  is  taller  than  his  sister. 

Pronouns. — The  following  are  the  personal  pronouns  : — 
nga,  I  khyo,  thou  kho,  he 

ngi-kya,  o-kya,  we  khyo,  you  khung,  khung-kya,  they. 

The  pronouns  are  inflected  like  nouns. 

Other  pronouns  are  di,  this ;  o  and  o-di,  that ;  su,  who  ?  chi,  what  ?  kan-di,  which  ? 
etc. 

Verbs. — The  usual  bases  of  the  verb  substantive  are  e  and  du.  Instead  of  e  we 
also  find  ye  and  yoe ;  compare  classical  Tibetan  yod.  In  the  past  tense  we  find  woe. 

Finite  verb. — The  verb  is  still  virtually  a  noun.  The  subject  of  transitive  verbs 
is  put  in  the  case  of  the  agent,  and  the  plural  suffix  kya  can  be  added.  Thus,  kasa-te- 
vol.  m,  paut  I.  |  P  2 
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me-ji  kan-di  phak-ki  sa-gen-kya ,  liusks-from  which  pigs-by  eating,  from  the  husks  which 
the  pigs  ate. 

Present  time. — A  present  is  formed  by  adding  yin  to  a  participle  ending  in  fca,  pa, 
etc. ;  thus,  ngai  rob-ken,  i.e.  rob-ka-yin,  I  strike ;  nga  do-n,  i.e.  do-a-yin,  I  go.  It  is 
perhaps  identical  with  ne  in  ong-ne ,  they  are. 

A  compound  present  is  formed  by  adding  gu  or  ku,  or,  after  vowels,  u,  and  the  verb 
substantive ;  thus,  chho-u-du,  he  is  feeding ;  klio-i  rob-ku-du ,  he  strikes ;  te-ku-e ,  he 
lives  ;  ong-gu  du-ba,  he  is  coming. 

Dn-ba,  is,  in  the  last  instance  contains  the  usual  suffix  of  the  participle ;  compare 
also  ye-ba,  they  are.  To  in  rob-to,  they  strike,  is  probably  the  copula  du. 

Past  time. — The  participle  ending  in  ba  or  pa  is  commonly  also  used  as  a  past 
tense,  especially  in  the  second  person;  thus,  nyo-ba,  I  brought,  thou  broughtest ;  kal-pa, 
wentest ;  se-pa,  killedest. 

The  most  common  past  tense  is  formed  by  adding  song,  or,  usually,  sing,  (i.e.,  prob¬ 
ably  sung)  ;  thus,  gal-song  and  kal-sing,  he  went.  The  common  present  is  also  used  as 
a  past ;  thus,  e-kin,  i.e.  yod-ka-yin,  was. 

A  perfect  is  effected  by  adding  du  ;  thus,  nye-sing-du,  has  been  found. 

Future. — The  present  is  also  used  as  a  future  ;  thus,  don ,  I  will  go ;  lap-ken,  I 
will  say ;  ong-do ,  I  shall  be.  I  do  not  understand  the  form  ngai  rob-ken  dei,  I  shall 
strike.  Dei  is  perhaps  an  attempt  at  writing  du,  i.e.,  du,  is. 

Imperative. — As  in  classical  Tibetan,  an  a  is  often  changed  to  o  in  the  imperative ; 
thus,  song,  go  ;  so,  eat ;  long,  stand.  The  unaltered  base  is  used  in  forms  such  as  sin, 
die  ;  do,  go  ;  ter,  give.  Sometimes  we  find  suffixes  added  such  as  kong,  tong,  dung,  and 
ter ;  thus,  rob-kong  (i.e.  perhaps  rob-ka-tong)  and  rob-tong ,  beat;  pe-dung  (i.e.  perhaps 
byed-tong),  make;  ken-ter ,  put  on. 

Note  khusi  pe-ga,  let  us  make  merry;  kliusi  pe-dung  pe-kogem ,  we  should  make 
merry ;  ya-bn  pe-za-ga,  that  I  might  feast. 

Verbal  nouns  and  participles. — The  most  common  verbal  noun  is  formed  by 
adding  che,  or,  after  vowels,  ze  ;  thus,  lap-che,  to  say  ;  do-ze,  to  go.  A  suffix  a  occurs 
in  charai-te-ya-la,  in  order  to  feed. 

Relative  participles  are  formed  by  adding  ken  or  gen  and  ba.  The  interrogative 
pronoun  kan-di,  which  ?  is  used  as  a  relative ;  thus,  kasa-te-meji  kan-di  phak-ki  sa-gen- 
kya,  from  the  husks  which  the  pigs  ate ;  di  pu  kan-di  khyoi-di  clihega-kya  sa-sing-ba, 
this  son  who  thy  goods  devoured. 

Adverbial  participles  are  formed  by  adding  postpositions  to  the  base  ;  thus,  lap-na, 
saying-in,  if  you  say ;  ong-a-te-su,  arriving-after,  when  he  came. 

Conjunctive  participles  are  formed  by  adding  di,  ti,  or  di-ma-rang ;  thus,  rob-sinq- 
di,  having  beaten ;  kal-di-ma-rang,  having  gone.  Ma-rang  is  a  postposition  which 
governs  the  genitive.  It  is  therefore  also  added  to  the  genitive  of  the  base ;  thus, 
sing-i-ma-rang,  having  been.  Tha-ma-la,  at  the  end  of,  is  used  instead  iu  ke-kyap-ti 
tha-ma-la,  voice -thro wing  after,  having  called. 

Negative  particle. — The  negative  particle  is  a  prefixed  me  or  ma  ;  thus,  kal-di 
me- ken ,  going  not-were,  did  not  go;  me-ter-ekin ,  not-giving-was,  did  not  give;  ma-nyin. 
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did  not  wish.  Mat  is  sometimes  used  instead ;  thus,  mat-ter ,  didst  not  give  ;  tor-mat , 
I  did  not  transgress.  It  will  be  seen  that  mat  sometimes  precedes  and  sometimes  follows 
the  verb. 


Eor  further  details  the  student  is  referred  to  the  specimen  which  follows  and  to  the 
list  of  words  on  pp.  142  and  if. 
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(District  Darjeeling.) 


O -la- thong- cli 


Mi  cliik-i-di  pe-za  nyi  ekin. 

Man  one-of  sons  two  were.  Them-among 

‘e  a-ba,  sampati-min-jik  nga-i  angsha-di  nga-la 

‘  0  father ,  property -from  my  share-the  me-to 

klmng-kei  rang-i  sampati  bo-kep-ter-sing.  Nyi-ma 

them-to  self -of  property  divided-gave.  Days 

me-ken,  kanclilia  phu  tham-je  batul-ti-di  tharung-bu 

not-were,  young  son  all  gathering  .  distant 

o-le  o-la  ma-ya-ba  le-ga  pedi-ma-rang  klio-i  tham-je 

and  there  not-good  work  done-having  him-hy  all 

Jab  kho-i  tham-je  urai-te-sing,  o-le  kho  des-la 


kanchha-ki 
younger-hy 

nang.’  O-le 

give.'  Then 

mang-bu-rang 


lap-sing, 

said, 

kho-i 

him-hy 

kal-di 

going 


kal-sing ; 


many-even 
des-la 
country -to  went  ; 

chi  j  urai-te-  sing. 

property  squandered. 
anikal  kal-sing ; 


When  him-hy  all 

o-le  kho  prang-bu 

and  he  poor  went. 

te-ken-sa-ke-la  chik  sa-la  te-che 
inhabit  ants- in  one  to  living 


squandered,  then  that  country-in  famine 
kal-sing.  O-le  kho  kal-di-ma-rang  o 
And  he  gone-having 

pe-sing.  Klioi  kho -la 

made  ILim-by  him-to 

klioi  o  kasa-te-me-ji 


charai-te-ya-la  tang-sing.  O-le 
feeding-for  sent.  Then  liim-hy  those  husks-from 

sagen-kya,  ngai  to-pa  kang-je  os-te-la.  O-le  si-nang 

eating-were,  own  belly  fill-to  wanted.  And  anyone-hy 

me-ter-e-kin.  O-le  kho-la  diet  kal-sing,  o-le  khoi 

him-to  sense  went ,  and 


And 


not- giving -was 

a-ba-di  kin 
father-of  servants-of 


him-hy 


went ; 

des-la 
that  country-in 

sing-la  phak 
field-in  sivine 

kan-di  phak-ki 
which  swine-hy 

kho-la  chyang 
him-to  anything 

lap-sing,  *  nga-i 
said,  ‘  my 


a-ba-di  khetala-kei-di  mang-bu-rang  saje  onsj-ne,  o-le  ngn, 


many-even 

siwe.  Nga  lang-di 

die.  I  arisen-having 

kal-di-ma-rang  lap-ken, 
gone-having  say, 

tung-la  pap  pe-sing. 
before  sin  did.  1 

Nga-la  rangi 
Me-to  your-own 


breads 


O 

are , 


^  to-pa-to-di 

and  1  belly -hungering 
a-ba-sa-la  don,  o-le  kho-sa-la 

father' s-place-to  .  will-go,  and  his-place-to 

a-ba,  nga-i  sarga-ki  dung-la  o-le  rang-i 

father,  me-by  heaven-of  before  and  you-of 

phir-cha  rang-i  pu  lap-che  laik-ki-di  me. 

again  your  son  say-to  worthy  not. 

klietaia-min-ji  cliik-pa-rang  pedung.”  ’  O-le  kho 

servants-from  one-also  make.”  ’  Then  he 


“  e 
“ O 


Nga 
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lang-di-ma-rang  rangi  a-ba-sa-la  gal-song. 

arisen- having  own  father'  s-place-to  went. 

ekin,  klioi  a-ba-gi  kbo-la  thong-di  daya  pe-sing 

was,  his  father-hy  him-to  seeing 

kbo-i  dem-ba-la  jar-ti-ma-rang  kho-la 
his  cheek-on  adhering  him-to 
‘  e  a-ba,  nga-gi  sarga»di  tung-la 


*  O  father,  me-by  heaven-of  before 


mercy  made 
chok-pe-sing. 

kiss-made. 
o-le  khyo-i 
and  yon-of 


Tara  kho  tharung-bu 
But  he  far-off 
O-le  cliliimg-di-ma-rang 
And  run-having 

Pu-gi  kho-la  lap-sing, 
Son-by  him-to  said , 

tung-la  pap  pe-sing,  o-le 
before  sin  did,  and 


pkircha  khyo-i  pu 

lap-che-gi  hisab 

me.’ 

O-le 

a-ba-gi 

rangi 

again  your  son 

saying-of  matter 

not ' 

And  father-by 

own 

naukar-kya-la  lap-sing,  ‘  kap-tar  bhanda  ya-bu  kela 

ten-di- 

ma-rang 

kho-la 

servants-to  said, 

*  all  than 

good  cloth 

taken-having 

him-to 

ken-ter.  O-le  kho-i  lak-pa-la  sup-tur 

o-le  kang 

-ba-la  lekham 

k  enter ; 

put-on.  And  his 

hand-on  ring 

and  feet-on 

shoes 

put ; 

o-le  kya-ba  riu 

khyung-di-ma-rang  set-tong. 

O-le  o- 

-kya  sa 

o-le 

and  fat  kid  - 

brought-having 

1Cl/l/J/m 

And 

iv  e  eat  and 

khusi-pega.  Che-le  lap-na,  di 

nga-i-di  pu  si-di 

eken, 

phir-clia 

merry-make-shall. 

Why  saying-on ,  this 

my  son  dead 

teas, 

again 

thar-sing ;  tor-ti-eken, 

pliircha  ny  e-sing.’ 

O-le  khung-kya 

khusi 

pe-ze 

saved-was ;  lost-was, 

again  found-was.' 

Then 

they 

merry 

make- to 

t  kal-sing. 

went. 

Kho-i  jetha 

pu  sing-la  eken. 

O-le 

jab 

kho  onga-te-su 

Bis  elder 

son  field-in  ivas. 

And 

when 

he  coming 

khim-sa-la  ]ep-sing 

;  o-le  bnja  nacli-ki  ke 

the-sing 

O-le 

kho-gi 

house-place-to  arrived 

;  then  music  dancing-of  sound 

heard. 

Then 

him-by 

nya-rangi  mi  chik-la 
own  man  one- to 

Klio-i  kho-la  lap-sin 

Bim-by  him-to  said, 

kkyo-rangi  a-ba-gi  kya-ba 
your  father-by  fat 

nye-sing-du.’  O-le  kho-i 
found-has.'  And  4  him-by 
O-karan  kbo-i  a-ba 
That-reason  his  father 
p  a-ba-la  jawab  ter-sing, 

father-to  answer  gave , 

o-le 
and 


ke-kyap-ti  tlia-ma-la 
voice-throwing  after 


te-sing, 

asked, 


‘  khyo-rangi 
‘  your-own 


riu 

kid 


se-smg. 


pewi 

do 


namang 


ever 


rangi 


killed. 

sitang-pe-sing, 
anger-made, 

phi-la  ong-di 
outside  coming 

‘  teya, 

‘  lo,  I 
tam 


no 

young  er-brother 

Che-!e 
Why 
o-le 


nang-la 


*  di  ckum-ba  ?  ’ 
this  what-is  ? ' 

wang-di-e,  o-le 
come-is,  and 

lap-na,  kho-la  ya-bu 
saying-on,  him  well 
do-zc 


ma-nyim. 


nga 


and  inside  go- to  not-wished. 
kho-la  snmjai-te-sing.  Kho-i 
him  entreated .  Mim-by 

o-je  lo-minji  khyo-rangi  hisab 
so-many  years-from  your  service 

tor-mat.  O-le  rangi 


namang 


your  order  ever  broke-not.  And  yourself-by 
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nga-la  namang  chig-ang  riu  mat-ter, 
me-to  ever  one-even  kid  not-gave, 

pe-za-ga.  O-le  khyo-gi  di  pu 

makmg-for.  And  your  this  son 


nga-i-to  mi-kya  nyim-bu  ya-bu 

my  friends  with  well 

kan-di  chhya-mu-kya  nyim-bu 


who 


kliyo-i-di  chkega-kya  sa-sing-ba,  nam  ong-bu,  o-te-su 

your  goods  wasted,  when  came,  then 

kya-ba  riu  se-pa.’  A-ba-gi  kho-la  lap-sing, 

fat  kid  killed Father -by  him-to  said, 

nyimbu  ya-range.  O-le  chi  nga-i-di-cha,  o 

with  are.  And  what  mine-is,  that 

O-le  ya-bu  pe-di  khusi  pedung  pe-ko-gem.  Che-le 

And  well  doing  merry  make  should.  Why 


no 

younger-brother 

nye-sing.’ 

found-was 


sidi-eken, 
dead-was , 


phir-cha 

again 


tbar-sing ; 
saved-was ; 


harlots  with 

khyo-i  kko-i  vaste-la 
you-by  his  sake-for 

‘  e  pu,  khyo  nga 

{  O  son,  you  me 

sentha  khyo-i-di-rang. 
all  thine-also. 

lap-na,  di  khyo-i 

saying-on ,  this  your 

tor-te  eken,  phir-cha 

lost  was,  again 
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SHARPA. 

The  Tibetan  word  shar  means  ‘  east,’  and  shar-pa  accordingly  means  *  inhabitant  of 
an  eastern  country.’  The  latter  word  is  commonly  used  to  denote  the  Bhotias  of  north¬ 
eastern  Nepal  and  their  dialect.  They  are  also  found  as  immigrants  outside  of  Nepal. 
During  the  preliminary  operations  of  this  Survey  their  dialect  was  reported  to  be  spoken 
in  Darjeeling  and  Sikkim.  Estimates  of  the  number  of  speakers  were  only  forwarded 
from  Sikkim,  as  follows  : — 

Sikkim  ...........  .  900 


At  the  last  Census  of  1901  the  Sharpa  dialect  was  returned  from  the  following 
districts :  — 

Darjeeling  .............  3,477 

Sikkim  .............  912 

Jalpaiguri  .............  18 


Total  .  4,407 
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Bengal,  No.  xxvii,  Calcutta,  1857,  pp.  126  and  fl. ;  and  in  Essays  on  the  Languages,  Literature, 
and  Religion  of  Nepal  and  Tibet.  London,  1874,  Part  ii,  pp.  29  and  ff.  The  title  of  the  reprint 
is  On  the  Aborigines  of  the  Himalaya. 

Hunter,  W.  W., — A  Comparative  Dictionary  of  the  Languages  of  India  and  High  Asia.  London,  1868. 

A  version  of  the  Parable  of  the  Prodigal  Son  and  a  list  of  Standard  Words  and 
Phrases  have  been  received  from  Darjeeling.  In  addition  to  these  texts  I  have  also 
made  use  of  some  few  sentences  which  were  added  at  the  end  of  the  Parable.  The 
spelling  of  the  texts  is  influenced  by  the  orthography  of  classical  Tibetan,  and  it  does 
not  allow  U9  to  judge  about  all  niceties  of  pronunciation.  It  is,  however,  quite  possible 
to  get  a  general  idea  of  the  phonetic  system. 

Sharpa  is  closely  connected  with  Kagate  and  Danjong-ka.  It  can,  with  some 
correctness,  be  described  as  a  form  of  the  latter  dialect,  and  it  has  very  few  character¬ 
istics  of  its  own. 

Pronunciation. — The  vowels  are  modified  in  various  ways,  usually  under  the 
influence  of  following  consonants.  Sometimes  also  concurrent  vowels  are  contracted ; 
thus,  8tii  and  si,  i.e.,  probably  sii,  whose  ;  di,  classical  ’agro-i,  of  the  going ;  khi ,  thy, 
from  khyo,  thou,  and  so  forth. 

The  soft  initials  of  classical  Tibetan  arc  sometimes  represented  by  soft  and  some¬ 
times  by  hard  consonants ;  thus,  dang  and  tang ,  and ;  bu  and  pu,  son.  The  actual 
pronunciation  is  probably  an  aspirated  soft  consonant  as  in  most  dialects  of  Central 
Tibetan. 

Final  g  and  b  are  probably  pronounced  as  k,  p,  respectively.  They  are,  however, 
usually  written  g,  b,  respectively ;  thus,  chig,  one  ;  mig,  eye ;  shog,  come  ;  gyab ,  back ; 
lep,  arrive. 
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Final  cl  is  often  left  unchanged;  thus,  clod ,  sit ;  yod,  is.  Such  forms  are  due  to  the 
influence  of  the  orthography  of  the  classical  language,  and  d  is  dropped  or  changed  to  t 
in  the  actual  pronunciation.  At  the  same  time  a  preceding  vowel  is  modified.  A 
becomes  e,  i.e.,  probably  cl;  o  becomes  oi,  (i.e.,  6)  ;  and  u  probably  becomes  u.  Compare 
gye,  classical  brgyad ,  eight ;  goid-ma,  classical  rgod-ma,  mare  ;  goi ,  classical  bgod,  divide ; 
Jchyo  and  khyod,  thou  ;  gi,  classical  bgyid,  do,  and  so  on.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  d  is 
often  preserved  in  writing. 

Final  n  seems  to  affect  a  preceding  a  in  a  similar  way  ;  compare  sem-chen,  classical 
sems-chan,  animal ;  shing-tab-khen,  cultivator  ;  ten,  classical  dran ,  remember.  It  is 
sometimes  dropped  after  i  ;  compare  the  suffix  gi  of  the  present  participle,  classical  gin . 

Final  s  is  probably  always  dropped,  or  rather  changed  to  i.  This  i  then  coalesces 
with  the  preceding  vowel  so  that  a  becomes  d,  for  which  i  or  ai  is  often  written  ;  os 
becomes  oi,  i.e.,  probably  6 ;  tis  becomes  ui  or  tie,  (i.e.,  probably  u )  ;  thus,  nd  and  ni, 
classical  nets,  from ;  goi,  it  is  wanted,  classical  dgos ;  thoi-pai,  on  hearing,  classical 
thos-pas ;  lue,  entreated,  classical  bslus,  etc.  The  final  s  is,  however,  often  retained  in 
writing  ;  thus,  ngos,  by  me  ;  papa-s,  by  the  father  ;  yog-pu-s,  by  the  servant,  etc. 

Final  gs  is  dropped  in  words  such  as  cha,  classical  Ichags,  iron ;  le-mo,  classical 
legs-pa,  good  ;  llio-ba,  classical  Itogs-pa,  hunger.  The  latter  example  is  not  certain,  for 
we  also  find  tog-ni,  hungering.  The  interjection  lags,  0,  is  classical  Tibetan. 

Compound  consonants  are  mainly  simplified  in  the  same  way  as  in  Kagate. 

Ky,  khy,  and  gy  are  commonly  retained ;  thus,  kyid-po  and  kid-po,  merry ;  kliyod 
and  kliyo,  thou ;  gyab,  back.  Y  is,  however,  often  dropped  before  i  ;  thus,  kyid-po  and 
kid-po,  merry ;  khi,  dog ;  khi,  thy ;  gi,  classical  bgyid,  do. 

Py,  phy,  and  by  become  ch,  chh,  and  ch,  respectively ;  thus,  cliod-pa,  classical 
spyod-pa,  behaviour;  chhi-la,  classical  phyi-la,  outside  ;  chttng,  classical  ’ abyung ,  became  ; 
ched-pa,  classical  byed-pa ,  do.  Y  is  however,  also  in  this  case,  often  dropped  before  i ; 
thus,  phin,  classical  pliyin,  go  ;  bin,  classical  sbyin,  give. 

Compounds  consisting  of  a  mute  consonant  followed  by  an  r  are  changed  to  the 
corresponding  cerebral.  The  cerebrals  were  not  distinguished  from  the  dentals  in  the 
original  specimen.  I  have,  however,  introduced  them  because  it  seems  probable  that 
Sharpa  does  not,  in  this  respect,  differ  from  Danjongka.  Compare  tog,  classical  grogs, 
friend ;  cion,  classical  mgron ,  feast ;  tug,  classical  drug,  six ;  thug,  classical  phrug, 
young,  etc. 

Zl  becomes  d  in  da-wa,  classical  zla-ba ,  moon. 

In  most  other  cases  the  first  consonant  is  dropped.  Compare  lu,  classical  slu,  entice ; 
lang,  classical  glang,  bull ;  lep,  classical  sleb,  arrive ;  kang-pa ,  classical  rkang-pa ,  foot ; 
gyab,  classical  rgyab,  back  ;  goid-ma,  classical  rgod-ma,  mare  ;  na,  classical  met,  ear ; 
nga,  classical  Inga,  five  ;  cha,  classical  Ichags,  iron  ;  ter,  classical  ster,  give ;  tor,  classical 
gtor,  throw  ;  sos,  classical  gsos,  recover ;  shi,  classical  bzhi,  four,  and  so  forth. 

Articles. — The  numeral  chig,  one,  is  used  as  an  indefinite,  and  demonstrative 
pronouns  as  a  definite  article;  thus,  mi  chig ,  a  man  ;  u-ju  te,  the  elder  brother  ;  papa  ti, 
the  father. 

UounS — Gender. — Gender  is  distinguished  in  the  .usual  way  by  means  of  affixes 
or  by  using  different  words.  Compare  ta,  horse  ;  goid-ma,  mare  :  lang,  bull ;  chhung-ma, 
cow  :  khi,  dog ;  khi-mo ,  bitch  :  ra-pho,  he  goat ;  ra-mo ,  she  goat. 
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Number. — The  usual  suffix  of  the  plural  is  tsho,  classical  tshogs ,  multitude  ;  thus, 
papa-tsho,  fathers. 

Case. — The  various  cases  are,  broadly  speaking,  formed  as  in  classical  Tibetan. 

The  suffix  of  the  genitive  is  i,  or,  after  consonants,  gi  or  ki ;  thus,  agu-i,  uncle’s  ; 
yul-gi,  of  a  country  ;  cliig-gi  and  chig-ki,  one’s. 

The  case  of  the  agent,  which  is  also  used  as  an  instrumental,  is  formed  by  adding  s 
to  the  base  or  to  the  genitive.  This  s  is  probably  everywhere  pronounced  as  i ;  compare 
pa-ba-s ,  by  the  father;  phag-pa-i ,  (eaten)  by  the  pigs  ;  thag-pa-i ,  (bind  him)  with  ropes; 
pu-jung-gi,  by  the  son. 

Adjectives. — Adjectives  follow  the  noun  they  qualify,  or,  if  they  precede  it,  are 
put  in  the  genitive  ;  thus,  ta  karpa,  the  white  horse  ;  kun-la  phen-pai  cha-wa  che,  all-to 
beneficial  work  do. 

The  particle  of  comparison  is  si-na  ;  thus,  khoi  uju  te  oji  si-na  ring-po  nog,  his 
brother  the  sister  than  tall  is,  his  brother  is  taller  than  his  sister.  Si-na  literally  means 
*  saving-in,’  ‘if  you  compare.’ 

Numerals.— The  numerals  are  given  in  the  list  of  words.  Khal-jig ,  score-one, 
twenty,  occurs  in  the  sentence  nga  lo  khal-jig  song,  I  years  twenty  went,  I  am  twenty 
years  old.  Compare  Sunwar  khal-kd  ;  Khambu  ikkhdlo ;  Rong  klia-kat,  etc. 

Pronouns. — The  following  are  the  personal  pronouns  : — 

nga,  I  khyod,  khyed,  khyo,  thou  kho ,  he 

nga-i,  my  khyod-ki,  khyed-ki,  khi,  thy  kho-i,  his 

dak-pu,  nga-tsho,  we  khyod-tsho,  khyod-rang,  you  kho-tsho,  they 

Demonstrative  pronouns  are  de,  te,  that ;  di,  this. 

Interrogatives  are  su,  who  ?  sui,  si,  whose  ?  gang,  kang,  what  ? 

Verbs. — The  verb  substantive  is  formed  from  various  bases  such  as  yin,  yod,  od, 
nok,  yong,  cluing,  etc.  Nok  is  probably  derived  from  in-nok. 

Present  time. — The  base  alone  is  used  as  a  present ;  thus,  shi,  I  die. 

The  participle  ending  in  pa  is  sometimes  used  in  a  similar  way  ;  thus,  yod-pa,  is. 

The  most  common  present  is  formed  by  adding  gi,  classical  gin,  and  yot  in  the  first, 
and  nog  in  the  second  and  third  persons.  Thus,  ngas  dung-gi-yod,  I  beating  am  ;  khyod 
(lo-gi  nog,  thou  goest ;  tsho-gi  nog,  he  is  feeding. 

Past  time. — Tile  past  base  alone  is  used  in  forms  such  as  nang,  classical  gnang, 
savest ;  tor,  classical  gtor,  lie  threw  ;  ma  doe ,  classical  ma  ’ agros ,  ho  did  not  go ;  lue, 
classical  bslus ,  he  entreated. 

The  participle  ending  in  pa,  ha,  etc.,  is  also  used  as  a  past ;  thus,  shus-pa,  he  said  ; 
compare  nyo-b,  i.e.,  nyo-ba,  boughtest. 

Yin  is  often  added  to  this  form;  thus,  ong-ioa  yin,  I  have  come;  dung-lh-yin ,  I 
struck  ;  son-pa-yin,  he  has  revived. 

The  suffix  song  is  added  in  forms  such  as  dung-song,  you  struck,  they  struck  ; 
gal-song,  wentest,  went.  Chung,  became,  is  used  in  the  same  way  in  nyed-chung ,  he  was 
found. 

Another  past  tense  is  formed  by  adding  up  and  doubling  a  final  consonant ;  thus, 
gal-lug,  we  went;  yot-tup,  they  were.  In  gal-lup-bin ,  I  went,  bin  has  been  added  to 
this  form. 
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Future. — The  suffix  of  the  future  is  yong  ;  thus,  ngas  dung-yong,  I  shall  strike. 
Shu-gyu-yin,  I  will  say,  literally  means  ‘  saying-for-is.’  Chidub-bin,  we  should  make 
(merry)  is  the  same  form  as  that  just  mentioned  under  the  head  of  past  time. 

Imperative. — The  imperative  is  regularly  formed ;  thus,  Icon,  put ;  so,  eat ; 
khur-shog ,  take-come,  bring.  Note  the  suffix  in  so-ro ,  make  (me  your  servant). 

Verbal  nouns  and  participles. — The  base  alone  is  used  as  a  verbal  noun;  thus, 
tsho-la,  in  order  to  feed  ;  tor -rung,  throwing- though,  though  he  wasted ;  si-na,  saying-in, 
if  you  say. 

A  conjunctive  participle  is  formed  by  adding  nd ,  or  ni  to  this  noun  ;  thus,  dung-nd, 
having  beaten ;  khur-ni ,  having  taken. 

Another  verbal  noun  is  formed  by  adding  gyu ,  compare  classical  rgyu.  Thus, 
dung-gyu,  to  beat ;  che-gyu-la,  to  make  ;  nga-la  nor  thob-gyu-di,  me-to  property  getting- 
the,  the  property  which  I  shall  get. 

The  suffix  pa,  ba  is  used  in  the  same  wide  way  as  in  classical  Tibetan.  Compare 
phag-pai  sa-ioai  soioas,  pigs-by  eaten  husks-by,  by  means  of  the  husks  which  the  pigs 
ate ;  thoi-pai,  on  hearing. 

The  suffix  gi  in  dung-gi  nog,  beating,  has  already  been  mentioned.  It  is  identical 
with  the  i  in  di-nog,  going. 

The  suffix  up  which  has  been  mentioned  under  the  head  of  past  time,  is  also  used  to 
form  a  participle  ;  thus,  khi  lag-pa-la  yod-tup  di  gang  yin,  your  hand-in  being  the  what 
is  ?  what  is  it  that  you  have  in  your  hand  ? 

Negative  particle. — The  negative  particle  is  a  prefixed  ma  ;  thus,  ma  ter,  he  did 
not  give  ;  ma  nang,  didst  not  give.  In  compound  tenses  ma  is  inserted  between  the  base 
and  the  auxiliary  ;  thus,  a-ring  chhar-pa  gyab-ma-song,  to-day  rain  strike-not-went,  it  has 
not  rained  to-day.  Ma  is  probably  replaced  by  mi  in  the  present  and  future. 


For  further  details  the  student  is  referred  to  the  version  of  the  Parable  of  the 
Prodigal  Son  which  follows,  and  to  the  list  of  Standard  Words  and  Phrases  on  pp.  143 
and  ff. 
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[No.  13.] 

TIBETO-BURMAN  FAMILY.  Tibeto-Himalayan  Group. 

TIBETAN. 

Sharpa  Dialect. 


(District  Darjeeling.) 


Mi 

chig-la 

bu-jung  nyi 

yot-tup.  Bu-jung 

ckliung-na  de 

pa-ba-la 

Man 

one-to 

sons  two 

were.  Son 

younger  that 

father-to 

shus-pa, 

‘  pa-ba 

lags,  nga- la 

nor  thob-gyu 

di  goi-nang.’ 

Pa-bas 

asked, 

‘  father 

0 ,  me-to 

property  get  ting -for 

the  divide-give .’ 

Father-by 

nor 

goi-bin.  Mang-po 

ma-clikin  bu-jung 

clikung-na  nor  .  te-ri 

property  divided-gave.  Much  not-elapsed  son  younger  property  all 
khur-ni  yul  thag-ring-po-la  gal-song,  Yul  te-la  nor  te-ri  ckod-pa 

taking  country  far-to  went.  Country  that-in  property  all  behaviour 

ngan-pa  che-ni  tor.  Nor  te-ri  tor-tshar-ni  mu-ge 

bad  done-having  threw.  Property  all  throwing- finishing- after  famine 

chhen-po  yul  te-la  ckung-ni,  kho  lho-ba-lang-ni  yul  te-yi  yul-mi 

big  country  that-in  happening ,  he  reason-rising  country  that-of  country -man 

chig-ki  tsa-la  phin-ni,  klio  yul-mi  shing-la  phag-pa  tsho-la  tang. 


one  of  near  gone-liaving, 

that  country-man  field-in 

swine  feed-to 

sent. 

Kho  phag-pa-i 

sa-wai 

so-was 

rang-gi  khog-pa 

kang-ga-kyang 

mi 

Those  swine-by 

eaten 

husks- from 

own  belly 

fill-glad- though 

man 

sus-kyang  kho- la 

ma  ter. 

Te-ni  kho 

ten-sos-ni, 

‘  ngai  papa-la 

la-pa 

anyone-by  him-to 

not  gave. 

Then  he 

thought-restoring, 

*  my  father-to 

workers 

mang-po-la  sa-gyu  yod-pa,  mo-zed  lliag-pa  yang  yod.  Nga  tog-ni  shi. 

many-to  food  is,  besides  more  also  is.  I  hungering  die. 

Nga  lang-ni  papa-i  tsa-la  do-yin,  te-ni  papa-la  di-da  shu-gyu-yin,  “  papa 

1  arising  father-of  near  go-will ,  then  father-to  thus  say-will ,  “ father 

lags,  kkyed  tang  nam-kha  tung-du  nyed-pa  ched-pa-yin.  Nga  ta-na 
0,  thee  and  heaven  before  sin  done-liave.  I  now-from 

khyed-ki  bu-jung  os-pa  med.  Nga  kkyed-ki  la-pa  chig  tang-da-wa  so-ro.”’ 
thy  son  worthy  not.  Me  thy  servant  one  like  make.” 5 

Kho  lang-ni  papa-i  dung-du  gal-ni,  kho  thag-ring-po-la  yod,  kho-i 
Jle  arising  father-of  near  gone-having ,  he  distance-at  was,  his 

papas  thong-ni  chhong-ni  pu-jung  jing-ba-la  sim-ni  pu-ka-kyal-song.  Te-ni 

father-by  seeing  jumping  son  neck-on  holding  kissed.  Then 
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pu-jung-gi,  ‘  papa  lags,  ngas  nam-kha  tang  khyed-ki  tung-tu  nyed-pa 
son-by,  ‘ father  0,  me-by  heaven  and  ihee-of  before  sin 

cke-ni  kkyed-ki  pu-jung-gi  os  med,’  shus-pas,  papa  tes  yog-po-tsho-la, 

done-having  thee-<f  son-of  worthy  not  ,’  saying-on,  father  that-by  servants-to, 

‘  chliu-ba  tshang-ma  si-na  le-mo  chig  khur-shog  kon ;  lag-pa-la  sor-dub, 

‘  cloth  all  than  good  one  bring  put ;  hand-on  ring , 

kang-pa-la  katsa  yang  kon.  Te-ni  peu  gya-mo  chig  se-ni  kid-po  chidub-bin. 

feet-on  boots  also  put.  Then  calf  fat  one  killing  merry  make-should . 


Gang-la  si-na, 

nga-i 

pu-jung  di  shi-ni,  son-pa-yin 

;  tor-ni, 

yang 

Why  saying, 

my 

son  this  died-liaving, 

alive-is  ; 

lost-being, 

also 

nyed-ckung,’ 

si-ni 

kyid-po  ched-pa. 

found-becamet 

saying 

merry  made. 

Tang 

u-ju 

te  sking-na 

log-ni 

ong-ni 

khang-pa-i 

tsa-la 

And  elder-brotlier 

the  field-from 

returning 

coming 

house -of 

near 

lep-pa  tang 

dam-nyeng  tang  shap-ro 

thoi-pai 

yog-po 

chig  ked-tang-ni, 

arrived  and 

music  and  dancing 

hearing 

servant 

one  call- 

- giving , 

1  di  ton-dag 

kang 

yin?’  di.  Yog- 

pus,  ‘  khyod-ki 

nu-o 

leb-ni, 

*  this  reason 

what 

is  ?  ’  asked.  Servant-by,  ‘  thy  young er-br other 

coming, 

papas  kko  natsa  med-pa  log-pa-i  ton-la  peu  gya-mo  se-ni  don 
father-by  he  sickness  without  returning-of  sake-for  calf  fat  killing  feast 

tang-song.’  Klio  di  tkoi-ni  tshig-pa  sos-ni  khang-pa-la  ma  doe.  Papa-ti 


gave .’  Re  this  hearing  anger  eating  house-into  not  went .  Father-the 

clihi-la  tlion-ni  bu-jung-la  lue.  Pu-jung-gi,  ‘papa,  ngas  lo  di-dzo 
outside  coming  son-to  enticed .  Son-by,  ‘ father ,  me-by  years  so-many 

khyed-ki  ka  ma  gal.  Khyed-ki  ngai  tog-po  kyid-po  che-gyu-la 

thee-of  word  not  transgressed.  Thee-by  my  friends  merry  making-for 


ra-tliug 

chig 

yang  - 

ma-nang.  Khyed-ki 

bu-jung  di 

nor  te-ri 

goat-young 

one 

even 

not-gavest.  Thee-of 

son  this 

property  all 

chod-pa 

ma-le 

che-ni 

tor-rung,  kho-la 

peu  gyag-pa 

nang.’  Papas, 

behaviour 

not-good 

doing 

threw-though ,  him-to 

calf  fat 

gavest .’  Father-by, 

‘pu-jung,  khyo-rang  nga  tang  nyam-bu  yod.  Nga-la  kang  yod,  khyod-ki 

‘  son,  thou  me  and  with  art .  Me-to  what  is,  thine 

yin.  Khyod-ki  nu-o  di  shi-ni,  son-pa-yin ;  tor-ni,  nyed-pa 

is.  Thee-of  young er-br other  this  died-having,  alive-is ;  lost-being,  found 

yin-pas  kyid-po  ched-pai  os  yin.’ 

being-by  merry  making-of  worthy  is.’ 
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DANJONG-KA  OR  BHOTIA  OF  SIKKIM. 

The  northern  half  of  the  State  of  Sikkim  is  inhabited  by  a  tribe  of  Tibetan  race 
which  is  said  to  have  immigrated  from  Tsang.  They  speak  a  dialect  which  is  closely 
related  to  the  dialects  of  Central  Tibet,  but  which  has  also,  in  some  respects,  struck  out 
independent  lines  of  its  own.  More  recent  immigrants  from  Tibet  speak  the  Lhasa 
dialect. 

Sikkim  is  the  Gurkha  name  of  the  State.  The  indigenous  denomination  is  Da-njong , 
i.e.,  rice-district.  The  Rev.  Graham  Sandberg,  who  has  written  a  manual  of  the 
characteristic  Tibetan  dialect  of  the  State,  has  therefore  proposed  to  call  it  JDd-njong-kd, 
the  language  of  Danjong. 

According  to  information  collected  for  the  purposes  of  this  Survey  the  number  of 
speakers  was  said  to  be  about  20,000.  This  estimate  is,  however,  far  above  the  mark, 
and  at  the  last  Census  of  1901  the  returns  under  the  head  of  Sikkim  Bhotia  were  as 


follows : — 

Sikkim . 7,278 

Darjeeling  .............  1,545 

24-Parganas  .......  ....  jl 

Hanbhum  .............  1 


Total  ,  8,825 


AUTHORITY  — 

Sandberg,  Graham, — Manual  of  the  Sikkim  Bhutia  Language  or  Denjong  ke.  Calcutta,  1888.  Second 
edition,  Westminster,  1895. 

I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  David  MacDonald  for  a  version  of  the  Parable  of  the  Prodigal 
Son  in  the  Bhotia  of  Sikkim.  I  have  printed  it  in  Tibetan  type  and  in  transliteration. 
The  spelling  of  the  Tibetan  text  is  not  phonetic  but  adapted  to  the  practice  of  classical 
Tibetan.  I  have  therefore  added  a  phonetical  transliteration  in  italics.  It  is  based  on 
indications  given  in  Mr.  MacDonald’s  transcript  and  on  Mr.  Sandberg’s  manual. 

Pronunciation. — Final  vowels  are  apt  to  be  dropped.  Compare  pum,  classical 
bu-mo,  daughter ;  lem ,  classical  legs-mo,  good ;  nyim,  classical  nyi-ma,  day ;  gom,  classical 
sgo-mo,  door,  etc.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  dropped  vowel  is  in  all  these  cases  preceded 
by  an  m. 

Initial  soft  consonants  are  pronounced  with  a  strong  aspiration,  so  that  they  sound 
like  hard  letters,  with  or  without  aspiration.  Compare  kyap ,  classical  rgyab,  beat ;  toi, 
classical  dos,  a  load ;  pu ,  classical  bu,  son;  phin,  classical  by  in,  give,  etc. 

The  initial  consonant  of  the  suffixes  pa,  ha,  po,  bo,  is  often  assimilated  to  a  preceding 
consonant ;  thus  phalc-ko,  a  pig ;  y  ok- fat,  a  servant;  lak-ka,  a  hand;  tsliil-lu,  fat.  It  is 
dropped  after  vowels;  thus,  ga-u,  classical  clga-ba,  glad;  tse-o,  classical  tse-po,  basket. 

Final  g  is  pronounced  as  k ;  thus,  lok-slie,  classical  log-pa,  to  return.  Sometimes, 
however,  it  is  so  indistinct  as  to  be  almost  inaudible.  Compare  chi,  classical  gchig ,  one ; 
nget-cha,  classic'll  nga-chag,  we;  chak-tha,  classical  Ichags-thag ,  chain. 

Final  b  is  pronounced  as  p  ;  thus,  kyap,  classical  rgyab,  beat. 
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Final  d,  n,  and  l  modify  the  sound  of  a  preceding  vowel,  a  to  d,  o  to  d,  and  u  to  u .. 
D  and  l,  and  occasionally  also  n,  are  dropped.  Compare  kd,  classical  skad,  sound ; 
chhd,  classical  khyod,  tliou ;  sa-ru,  classical  sa-rud,  landslip ;  nydn-she,  classical  nyan-pa, 
to  hear ;  so,  classical  gson,  alive  ;  ton-lo,  classical  don-la,  on  account  of  ;  tshon,  classical, 
tshon,  colour ;  dun,  classical  mdun,  before ;  gd,  classical,  ’ agal ,  transgress ;  gyd-po,  classi¬ 
cal  rgyal-po ,  king ;  ngu,  classical  dngul,  silver,  etc. 

Final  s  is  dropped,  and  the  preceding  vowel  is  modified  in  the  same  way  as  in  the 
case  of  final  d  ;  thus,  nd,  classical  nas,  barley ;  ngo,  classical  dngos ,  real.  Sometimes  also 
final  s  is  changed  to  i ;  thus  shei,  classical  shes,  know  ;  toi,  classical  dos,  a  load ; 
thui,  classical  khrus,  bath.  In  go-pe,  classical  dgos-pa ,  it  is  necessary,  it  is  simply 
dropped. 

The  preceding  vowel  is  probably  lengthened ;  compare  di-kyz ,  by  him,  classical 
’ adi-is . 

S  after  consonants  is  simply  dropped,  and  the  preceding  consonant  is  treated  as 
final ;  thus,  lep,  classical  bslebs,  arrive ;  tok,  classical  Itogs,  hunger ;  sung,  classical 
gsungs,  called.  Tik-chhi ,  pity,  corresponds  to  classical  thugs-rje,  and  is  apparently 
incorrect. 

Compound  consonants  containing  a  subscribed  y  as  second  component  in  classical 
Tibetan  are  commonly  retained  if  the  following  vowel  is  a,  i,  or  e.  Y  is,  however,  in 
such  cases  often  dropped.  It  should  be  noted  that  e  and  ya  are  often  interchangeable. 
Compare  kyi-po,  classical  skyid-po,  merry;  kil-tu,  classical  dkyil-tu,  in  the  middle; 
khim,  classical  khyim,  house;  khek,  classical  kliyags,  ice;  kyap,  classical  rgyab,  beat; 
kel-she,  classical  sgyel-ba,  put  on  ;  phye ,  classical  phyed ,  half ;  phya,  classical  bya,  bird  ; 
phya  and  be,  classical  byed,  do,  etc.  Sometimes,  however,  such  compounds  are  changed 
to  the  palatal  corresponding  to  the  initial  component ;  thus,  chhd,  classical  khyod,  thou ; 
chil-bu,  classical  spyil-po ,  hut. 

As  regards  compounds  ending  in  r,  kr,  khr,  and  gr  are  apparently  regularly  changed 
to  ky,  khy,  gy,  respectively.  Compare  kyok-she ,  classical  dkrog-pa,  to  churn ;  kya, 
classical  skra,  hair  ;  gyo-ma,  classical  grog-m a,  ant ;  khyak,  classical  khrag,  blood.  We 
also  find  the  common  change  into  cerebrals;  compare  dib-ma,  classical  grib-ma,  shade; 
dik-e,  classical  ’ agrig-pa ,  it  is  enough.  In  the  specimen  we  find  gra,  classical  sgra , 
sound ;  note  also  ro,  classical  grogs,  assistance. 

Other  compounds  ending  in  r  are  regularly  changed  to  cerebrals;  thus,  te,  classical 
dre,  mule;  den-she,  classical  dren-pa ,  to  pour;  di-she,  classical  ’adri-ba,  to  ask  ;  thel-fik 
classical  phral-grig ,  ready  ;  the-lo,  classical  phred-la,  across;  dd,  classical  ’ abras ,  rice; 
tak,  classical  brag,  rock,  etc.  Note  phugu,  classical phrugu,  child;  trin,  classical  sprin, 
cloud;  dun-tra,  classical  bdun-phrag,  week,  etc. 

Sr  becomes;  thus,  sap-chak,  classical  srab-lchags,  bit;  sek-she,  classical  sreg-pa, 
burn  ;  sim-pat  classical  srin-bu,  leech, 

Zl  become  d;  thus,  da-v,  classical  zla-ba,  moon.  Other  compounds  ending  in  l 
become  l  or  Ih ;  thus,  lep  and  Ihep,  classical  sleb,  arrive ;  Ihd-she,  classical  glod-pa, 
to  loosen. 

In  other  compounds  the  first  component  is  dropped ;  thus,  kang-pa,  classical  rkang - 
pa,  foot ;  gycip,  classical  rgyab ,  back ;  je-she,  classical  rjed-pa,  forget;  ta ,  classical  rta , 
horse  :  tok ,  classical  Itogs,  hunger ;  ke ,  classical  ske,  neck  ;  gom ,  classical  sgo-mo,  door 
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chi,  classical  gchig,  one ;  ser,  classical  gser,  gold ;  da-nyi ,  classical  hda-ha,  to  drive ; 
go,  classical  mgo ,  head,  and  so  forth. 

Article. — The  numeral  chi ,  one,  is  used  as  an  indefinite  and  the  pronoun  di,  this, 
as  a  definite  article. 

Nouns. — The  inflexion  of  nouns  in  most  characteristics  agrees  with  the  Tibetan 
'  of  Lhasa.  The  suffix  la  of  the  dative  is,  however,  pronounced  lo  ;  thus,  hhim-lo,  to  the 
house.  The  suffix  of  the  genitive  is  hyi,  hi,  or,  if  the  word  in  classical  Tibetan  pnds  in 
a  vowel,  i  ;  thus,  hhim-hyi  or  hhim-hi,  of  a  house ;  phya-i  or  phye,  of  a  bird.  The  suffix 
hyi,  hi  is,  however,  often  also  used  after  vowels.  The  case  of  the  agent  is  formed  by 
lengthening  the  final  i  of  the  genitive. 

The  suffixes  of  the  plural  are  cha  and  tsho  or  tshu. 

Adjectives. — Adjectives  follow  the  noun  they  qualify.  The  particle  of  comparison 
is,  la,  from,  i.e.,  the  suffix  of  the  ablative;  thus,  tsim  phi-di  gun-la  tho-hd,  peak  that  all- 
from  high-is,  that  peak  is  the  highest. 

Pronouns. — The  following  are  the  personal  pronouns  ; — 


nga,  I 

nga-hi,  by  me 
nge,  my 
nga-cha,  we 


chhd,  thou 
chho -hi,  by  thee 
chho-hyi,  thy 
chhd ,  you 


hho ,  him,  he 
hhoyi ,  hho,  by  him 
hhoi,  his 

hhong,  hho-cha ,  they. 


Other  pronouns  are  di,  this,  that ;  d-di,  this ;  te,  phi-di,  that ;  ha,  he ,  who  ?  han% 
what  ?  etc. 

Verbs.— The  verb  substantive  is  usually  in  or  yin  in  the  first  person,  and  hd,  pa,  or 
md,  in  the  second  and  third.  Other  bases  such  as  da,  yd,  etc.,  are  also  used. 

Present  time. — The  usual  present  tense  is  formed  by  adding  do  or  do-in  in  the 
first,  and  hd  or  do,  do-hd,  to-hd,  in  the  second  and  third  persons ;  thus,  nga  sa-do-in,  I 
eat;  nga  shi-do,  I  die;  hho  dii-to-bd,  he  sits;  chhd  ta-ring  tsang  mam  tam-pd,  you  to-day 
clean  very  look.  In  the  second  and  third  persons  du  or  hd  are  also  often  added  to  a 
participle  ending  in  chen  ;  thus,  hhu  ong-chen-du,  he  is  coming. 

Past  time. — A  common  past  tense  is  formed  by  adding  die,  che,  or  jhe  ;  thus,  phi- 
die,  he  wrote.  A  past  is  also  formed  by  adding  song ;  thus,  shi-song,  he  died.  Du  or  die 
can  be  added;  thus,  phi-song-dn,  he  has  written;  shi-song-du,  he  did  die. 

In  the  Parable  the  past  is  usually  formed  by  adding  the  verb  substantive  to  a  parti¬ 
ciple  ending  in  po,  ho,  u  ;  thus,  yo-po-md,  they  were ;  thop-po-in,  he  is  found,  I  found 
him  ;  he-u-in,  I  made ;  shu-u-md,  he  said,  etc. 

Future.— The  usual  future  is  formed  by  adding  the  verb  substantive  to  the  verbal 
noun  ending  in  she  or  nyi ;  thus,  nga  thung-she-in,  I  shall  drink ;  hho  thung-she-hd,  he 
will  drink. 

Imperative. — The  base  alone  is  used  as  an  imperative;  thus,  sa,  eat.  Words  such 
as  tang,  nang ,  nya,  chuh,  md,  etc.,  can  be  added;  thus,  to  tso-tang,  cook  food;  lam  di 
ten-nang,  please  show  the  way;  gyop  bd-md ,  be  quick;  he-chulc,  make.  Note  hya-ge,  let 
us  make  (merry),  where  ge  corresponds  to  classical  Tibetan  dgos,  it  is  necessary. 

Verbal  nouns  and  participles. — The  usual  verbal  noun  is  formed  by  adding  she 
or  nyi ;  thus,  hap-she  or  Jcap-nyi,  to  cover.  Nyi  is  common  in  the  Darjeeling  district. 
The  classical  verbal  noun  ending  in  pa,  ha,  otc.,  is  of  course  also  used, 
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The  most  common  relative  participle  is  formed  by  adding  khen  ;  thus,  child  tasong 
nyo-lchen  om  di  nga-lo  nang,  you  this-morning  bought  milk  the  me-to  give,  give  me  the 
milk  you  bought  this  morning.  In  the  Parable  we  also  find  the  usual  classical  relative 
participle  ending  in  pa,  etc. ;  thus,  nga-lo  thop-slie  yd-pai  kyu-chha ,  me-to  to-be-got 
being  goods,  the  goods  which  I  shall  get. 

Conjunctive  participles  are  formed  by  adding  ti,  di,  etc. ;  thus,  song-ti  and  song-di, 
having  gone. 

Negative  particle. — The  negative  particle  is  a  prefixed  ma  in  the  past  and 
imperative,  and  a  prefixed  mi  in  the  present  and  future.  The  negative  is  usually 
inserted  before  auxiliaries  ;  thus,  ma  lap,  don’t  say  ;  phin  ma  che,  he  did  not  give ;  ong-nyi 
m-in,  he  will  not  come  ;  Jcho  shi-ma-song,  he  has  not  died  ;  mang-gd,  classical  ma  ’ agal , 
I  did  not  transgress. 

Interrogative  particle. — The  interrogative  particle  is  ho,  mo,  or  o  ;  thus,  child 
song-ho,  did  you  go  ?  child  luh  phidi  tshong-she-mo ,  will  you  sell  that  sheep  ? 


Por  further  details  the  student  is  referred  to  Mr.  Sandberg’s  Manual  and  to  the 
version  of  the  Parable  of  the  Prodigal  Son  which  follows.  An  incomplete  list  of  Stand¬ 
ard  Words  and  Phrases  based  on  Mr.  Sandberg’s  Manual  will  he  found  on  pp.  143  and  ff. 
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TIBETAN. 
Danjong-ka  Dialect. 


(Mr.  David  MacDonald  and  Major  Waddell ,  1890.)  (Sikkim.) 

V)  \5 

tfrHf |  j 

nS  X5 

*  X5 

N5  S 

|  I  !  1  Fa'^*\ 

X3  X5  X5 

Sfi  ]  17^  1  I  srn^rprsFfnf 

N?  >>0 

X5  X3  X5 

S^^qzq-afsr^  |  |  i^'Q^Wp’5<3j*spf  | 

>0X5  X5 

|  r^sr^vf^"j  c'Bfor^* c^T^^-g-sp^-af 

>0  X5 

|  btHTj  | 

X?  X5  X5 

njq’a^'Hr^i  ^’^3’S:^^*^TT^%^5^iVqSCIll  1  ^^wp'SK^p^'g* 

X5  X5  X5 

X5  X5 

^surq^-p&^l  isr^i  r§^^^S«^w^3f 

NS  NS  NS  NS  NS 

i*w  qq-£k  |  ^warS*§-g'qq*c^rHr^  |  | 

NS 

qjgwrq^l  |p*Hfp^|  r^p-p-af^ip'j-pspp^ 

•o 

*pq*^snj^  |  |  |  j 

|^p'£-p-§’*T ’a^^-Sry^-sfg^  |  p-S^^'^g^-g-^qp’qgq^'qpc;*  |  p’jsrg- 

NS  NS  NS 

^avBsrjq^  ^i  |  f-p-j^rqpp]- J3jcai5i-=I15^7 1  ! 

I  c-p^-p-ofaiq-ifg^  |  I^-^q^Sp^rq7^  |  y'S^’J'Wq'J^p'afpgp^ac;’'^-' sprqo, 

\5  VO  X3  X5 

^Ipsppiwi  |  |  yp-gp-Tfs-^c-^’if si'7^U7 1  ^7 W^'S'  ^ ’ 
qrp-Sf^-p'of^-fJ^I  ipp-g^-q^-p-^-lS-q-Sf^^l  sppP^I  STHC’cr 
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i  c^'&yj'qyo^srsfqc^  |  |  ^y^'^rq^'J’ 

|  |  ywgsrpf 

s^E^-q^y  |  g  I  1 

r^^’^q^ryyq’y|y’HfqyoFrq;^^  |  ^'5*y^y^-y^'y^’Hfcq5j  | 
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Danjongka  Dialect. 


(State  Sikkim.) 


(Mr.  David  MacDonald  and  Major  Waddell ,  1899.) 

TRANSLITERATION  AND  TRANSLATION. 


Mi 

ffcbm-lo  bu 

D  O 

gnyis 

yod-po-smad. 

Khong-gnyis-kyi  nang-las 

cbbung-sbo 

Mi 

chi-lo  pu 

nyi 

yo-po-md. 

Khong-nyi-kyi 

nang -Id 

chhung -sho 

Man 

one-to  sons 

two 

were. 

Them-two-of 

among-from 

youngor 

adi-kyis 

kbu-ri-kyi 

a-pa-lo 

zbuu-smad, 

‘  a-po,  uga-lo 

tbob-sbe  yod-pai 

di-kyl 

khu-ri-kyi 

a-pa-lo 

shu-u-md, 

:  a-po,  nga-lo 

thop-she  yd-pai 

the-by 

his 

father-to 

said. 

‘  father,  me-to 

get-to 

being 

rgyu-cbba-kyi 

kyu-chha-i 

goods-of 

kbong-tsbu-lo 

khong-tshu-lo 


them-to 


’ajug-lo 


bu 


pu 

son 


song-cli 


juk-lo 

after 

thag-ring  gcliig-lo 
thcik-ring  chi-lo  song-di 

far  one-to  gone-having 

bes-cli  brlags-btang-bo-smad. 
be-di  lak-tavg-bo-md. 

done-having  destroy-gave. 

o-’adi-lo  mu-gu  sbom-po 
d-di-lo  mu-gu  bom-po 


skeu  nga-lo  gnang. 
keu  nga-lo  nang .’ 

share  me-to  give.’ 
bgo-bska-brgyab-bo-smacl 
go-sha-kyap-po-md. 

division-share-made. 

cbbung-sbo  ’adi-kyis  tbams-cbad 
cfihung-sJio  di-kyl  tham-chd 

young  the- by  all 

o-na-lo  kku-ri-kyi 
o-na-lo  khu-ri-kyi 

there  his 


A-po  ’adi-kyis  kbu-ri-kyi 
A-po  di-kyl  kku-ri-kyi 


zliag 


Father  the-by 

Te-’adi-las 
Te-di-ld  slicik 

That-from  days 

mnyam-po 
nyam-po 

together 

’atsbo-ebbas 
tsho-chhd 

living 


his 


•atsbo-ebbas 

tsho-chhd 

living 


ma 

met 

not 


song-bai 


mang-po 
mang-po 

many 

bsdu-di 
du-di 

gathered-having 

spyod-po  ma  legs-po 
pyo-po  met  le-po 


song-ioai 

going-of 

yul 

yil 

country 


behaviour 


Kliu-kyis  tbams-cbad 
Khu-yi  tham-chd 

Ilim-by  all 

gebig  tbon-po-smad. 
chi  thon-bo-ma. 


brlags-tsba-u-da 

lak-tsha-u-da 

destroyed-when 


not  good 

o-na  vti! 
«/ 

o-na  yii 


then  country 

Te  kbu  za-slic  med-pa 
Te  khu  sa-she  me-pa 


that-in 

famine  big 

a 

occurred. 

And 

he  eatin 

g  without 

lu-po-smad. 

Te-’adi-las 

kbu  song-di 

yul  a 

,-’adi-kyi 

V 

yul-rni 

gebig  da 

lu-po-md. 

Te-di-ld 

khu  song-di 

yil 

ddi-kyi 

yil-mi 

chi  ta 

left-was. 

That-from 

hr  gone-having 

country 

that-of 

inhabitant 

one  with 

<ihbags-di 

sdod-po-smad. 

Mi  ’adi-kyis  kbu 

pbag-ko 

blta-pa 

kbu-ri-kyi 

chhak-ti 

dd-po-md. 

Mi  di-kyl 

khu 

phak-lco 

td-pa 

khu-ri-kyi 

joining 

lived. 

Man  the-by 

him 

pigs 

feed-to 

his 
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zhing-lo 

btang-bo-smad.  Te 

khu 

phag-ko  ’adi-tshu-gyis 

za-bai 

pa-kog 

za-di 

shing-lo 

tang-bo-md.  Te 

kku 

pkak-ko  di-tsliu-yl 

sa-wai 

pa-kok 

sa-di 

field-to 

sent 

And 

he 

pigs  the-by 

eaten 

husks 

eating 

khu-ri-kyi  pho  ’ 

agang-bar  dga-u-smad.  Mi  ka-gi-yang 

khu-lo  ma 

bin. 

khu-ri-kyi  pho 

kang-war 

ga-u-nid.  Mi  ka-gi-yang 

khu-lo 

ma 

pkin. 

his 

belly 

filling-for 

glad-was.  Man  anyone 

him-to 

not 

gave. 

O-’adi-las 

khu 

dran-gso-di 

lded 

lab-po-smad,  ‘  ngai 

a-pa-i 

gla-thob-pa-i 

A-di-ld 

kku 

tan-so-di 

de 

lap-po-md,  *  nga-i 

a-pa-i 

la-thop-pa-i 

Ihat-from 

he 

sense-recovering 

thus 

said,  *  my 

father-of 

wages-g 

;etting 

gyog-ku 

mang-po 

o-dzod-lo 

bza-she 

yod-po-lo  bzhag-she 

yang 

yod. 

Nga 

yok-ku 

mang-po 

o-dzo-lo 

sa-ske 

yo-po-lo  skak-ske 

yang 

yd. 

JVga 

servants 

many 

so-many-to 

eat-to 

being-in  save-to 

also 

is. 

I 

ltogs-di 

shi-do. 

Nga  longs-di 

nga-i  a-pa-i  sku-mdun-lo  song-di 

lded 

tok-di 

shi-do. 

Nga  long-di 

nga-i  a-pa-i  ku-diin 

-lo  song-di 

de 

hungering 

die. 

I  risen-having 

me-of  father-of  presence-to  gone-having 

SO 

zhu-she-yin, 

“  a-po,  nga-kyis 

nam-mkha 

dang 

chhod-kyi  sku-mdun-lo 

sdig-ko 

sku-ske-in, 

“  a-po ,  nga-ki 

nam-kka 

tang 

ckko-kyi  ku-diin-lo 

dik-ko 

say-will, 

“  father, 

me-by 

heaven 

and 

thee-of 

presence-in 

sin 

be-u-yin. 

Da-las-pha 

cbbod-kyi  bu 

lab 

os-po 

med.  Nga 

chliod-kyi 

be-u-in. 

Ta-ld-pha 

ckko-kyi  pu 

lap 

(j-po 

me.  Rga 

ckko-kyi 

done-is. 

N  ow-from 

thy 

son 

say 

worthy 

not.  Me 

thy 

gla-thob-pai 

gyog-ku 

gcbig 

’adrau  bed-bchu 

g”’ 

O-’adi-las  khu 

longs-di 

la-thop-pa-i 

yok-ku 

chi 

tau 

be-chuk. 

>5  5 

A-di-ld  khu 

long-di 

wages-g  etting 

servant 

one 

like 

make.” ' 

i 

That-from  he 

arising 

khu-ri-kyi  a-pa-i  rtsa-lo  song-bo-smad. 
khu-ri-kyi  a-pa-i  tsa-lo  song-bo-md . 

his  father-of  near  went. 


Yin-rung 

Yin-rung 

But 


a-pa-kyis  kku  tliag-ring-lo 
a-pa-i  kku  thak-ring-lo 

father-by  him  distance-at 


ong-bo  mtbong-cli  stig-cbbi-cli  (sic.)  mckliongs-song-di  kbu-kyi  ske-lo  pham-btab- 
ong-bo  thong-di  tik-chhi-di  chhong-song-di  kliu-i  ke-lo  pkam-tap- 

coming  seen-having  pitying  run-gone-having  his  neck-on  embrace-struck- 

cli  kliu  skyeu-smad.  Te  bu-kyis  kbu-lo  zhu-u-smad,  ‘  a-po,  nga-kyis 

di  kku  kye-u-md.  Te  pu-kyi  khu-lo  sliu-u-md ,  *  a-pot  nga-ki 

having  him  kissed.  And  son-by  him-to  said,  *  father,  me-by 


nam-mkba 

dang 

nam-kka 

tang 

heaven 

and 

bu  lab 

os-po 

pu  lap 

o-po 

son  to-say 

worthy 

ckbod-kyi  sku-mdun-lo 
ckko-kyi  ku-dun-lo 

thee-of  before 

med.’  Yin-rung  a-po 

me?  Yin-rung  a-po 

not-am.’  But  father 


sdig-ko  be-u-yin.  Da-las-pha  cbbod-kyi 
dik-ko  be-u-in.  Ta-ld-pha  ckko-kyi 

sin  done-is.  Now-from  thy 

’adi-kyis  khu-ri-kyi  gyog-ko-tshu-lo 

di-kyi  kku-ri-kyi  yok-ko-tshu-lo 

the-by  his  servants-to 


gsungs-bo-smad,  c  go-lag  tbams-cbad-las  lem 

sung-'bo-md ,  ‘  ko-lak  tkam-ckd-ld  lem 

called,  *  cloth  all-from  good 

lag-ka-lo  mdzug-rkyi  gcbig  dang  rkang-pa-lo 

lak-ka-lo  d&uh-kyi  clii  tang  kang-pa-lo 

hand-on  ring  one  and  feet-on 


’abag-sliog,  khu-lo  gon-bin ; 

bak-shok,  khu-lo  kon-bin ; 

bring,  him-to  put-on ; 

lham  gon-bin.  Te  nga-chag 

Ikam  kon-bin.  Te  ■  nga-cJm 

shoes  put.  And  we 
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zam 

za-di 

sems-skyid-po 

bya-ge ;  nga-i 

bu 

’adi 

ski-di, 

log  gson-po  yin ; 

sam 

sa-di 

sem-kyi-po 

bya-ge ;  nga-i 

pu 

di 

shi-di, 

lok  sb-po 

yin  ; 

food 

eating 

mind-merry  make-should ;  my 

son 

this 

died-having, 

again  alive 

is; 

kbo 

be’ang 

song-cli  log 

thob-po-yin.’ 

Te 

kkong-tsku 

skyid-po 

bed-nyi 

kho 

beang 

song-di  lok 

thop-po-in 

Te 

khong-tshu 

kyi-po 

be-nyi 

he 

lost 

gone-having  agair 

i  found-is.’ 

And 

they 

merry 

make -to 

mgo-btsugs-ko-yin. 

go-dzuk-ko-in. 

began. 


O-di-tshi  kbu-kyi  bu 

rgan-po 

zbing-lo 

yod-po-smad.  Kku  ongs-di 

A-di-tshi  khu-i  pu 

kan-po 

shing-lo 

yo-po-ma. 

Khu  ong-di 

Now 

his  son 

elder 

field- in 

was. 

He  coming 

khyim-gyi 

bo-log 

bslebs-po 

dang  kliu-kyis  sgra-snyan  dang 

’aclibam-rkyab  -po 

khim-Jci 

bo-luk 

lep-po 

tang  kh 

u-yi  gra-nyan  tang 

chliam-kyap  -p  o 

house-of 

near-hack 

coming 

with  him-by  sound-well-sounding  and 

d&nce-m  iking 

tbo-po-yin. 

Te 

kku-kvis 

gyog-ku 

nang-las 

gcliig  bo-di,  £  ’adi-kyi  don 

tho-po-in. 

Te 

kliu-yi 

yok-ku 

nang-ld 

chi  bo-di,  ‘  di-kyi  don 

heard. 

And 

hirn-by 

servants 

in-from 

one  calling,  ‘this-of  meaning 

gam-mo  ? 5 

dri-u-smad.  Te 

kku-kyis 

khu-lo 

lab-po-smad,  ‘ 

ckbod-kyi  nu-bo 

kam-mo  ?  ’ 

ti-u- 

md.  Te 

khu-yi 

khu-lo 

lap-po-md, 

‘  chho-kyi  nu-wo 

what-is  ?  ’ 

asked.  And 

him-by 

him-to 

said. 

‘  thy  younger-brother 

ngs-b  o-yin, 

te 

cbbod-kyi 

a-pa-kyis 

khu-lo  j 

gzugs-bzang-po 

tliob-pa-i  don-lo 

ovg-bo-in , 

te 

chlw-kyi 

a-pa-kyi 

khu-lo 

zuk-zang-po 

thop-pa-i  tdn-lo 

come-is, 

and 

thy 

father-by 

him-to 

body-good 

found-being-of  account-on 

mgron  gckig 

btang-bo-yin.’ 

Te 

khu  rtsig-ko 

za-di  nang-ska 

rgyu-nyi  ma 

ton  chi 

tang-bo-in 

Te 

khu  tsik-ko 

sa-di  nang-sha 

gyu-nyi  ma 

feast  one 

given-is.’ 

And 

he  anger 

eating  inside 

go-to  not 

dga-u-smad. 

O-’acli-kyi 

don-lo 

kliu-kyi  a-po 

pang-kka  i 

ongs-di  khu-lo 

ga-u-md. 

A-di-kyi 

tdn-lo 

khu-yi  a-po 

pang-kha 

ong-di  khu-lo 

wished. 

That-of 

account-on 

his  father 

outside 

coming  him-to 

lku-u-smad. 

Te 

kku-kyis 

lan-btab-di 

kku-ri-kyi 

a-pa-lo 

zliu-u-smad. 

Ihu-u-nid. 

Te 

khu-yi 

lan-tap-di 

kliu-ri-kyi 

a-pa-lo 

shu-u-md, 

entreated. 

And 

him-by 

answering 

his 

father-to 

said, 

‘  gzigs-dang, 

lo 

mang-po 

’adi-dzod-chig 

nga-kyis 

clikod-lo 

zhabs-pkyi 

‘  zik-tang , 

lo 

mang-po 

di-dzd-chi 

nga-ki 

chhd-lo 

shup-phyi 

Mo, 

years 

many 

eo-much 

me-by 

you-to 

servant 

zhu-u-yin ; 

nga-kyis 

ckhod-kyi 

bka  nam-mo 

mang-ge. 

Yin- 

rung-sum-po 

8hu-u-yin ; 

nga-ki 

chho-kyi 

ka  nam-mo 

mang-gd. 

Yin 

-rung-sum-po 

worked ; 

me-by 

your 

word  ever 

not-transgressed. 

Yet. 

nga-ri-kyi  rogs-ku-tsku  mnyam-po 
nga-ri-kyi  rok-lcu-tshu  nyam-po 


my 

friends 

with 

ra-gu 

gckig 

nam-mo 

ma 

gnang. 

ra-gu 

chi 

namrmo 

ma 

nang . 

kid 

one 

ever 

not 

gave. 

skyid-po  be-ba-i  don-lo 
kyi-po  be-wa-i  tdn-lo 

merry  making-of  sake-for 


clibod-kyis  m?a-lo 
chho-kyl  nga-lo 

you- by  me-t,o 


Yin-rung  ckbod-kyi  bu  ’adi  ckkem-tshu 

Yin-rung  chlw-kyi  pu  di  clihem-tshu 

But  your  eon  this  harlots 
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dang 

cliliod-kyi 

’atsho-clihas 

za-di 

log 

ongs-bo 

da-ra 

cliliod-kyis 

mgron 

tang 

chho-kyi 

tsho-chhd 

sa-di 

lok 

ong-bo 

ta-ra 

chlib-kyi 

don 

with 

your 

living 

eaten-having 

back 

coming 

immediately 

you-by 

feast 

gcliig 

btang-bo-smad.’ 

Te 

a-pa-kyis 

khu-lo 

gsungs-bo-smad, 

‘bu, 

chbod 

chi 

tang-bo-md 

Te 

a-pa-yi 

hliu-lo 

sung-bo-mdy 

*  pu> 

cliho 

one 

given-is.’ 

And' 

father-by1 

bim-to 

said, 

‘  son. 

you 

nga  dang  mnyam-po  a-tang-ma-chhad  yod ;  nga-lo  gang  yod-po  thams-cliad 

nga  tang  nyam-po  a-tang-ma-chhd  go;  nga-lo  hang  yo-yo  tham-chd 


me  with 

together 

always 

are ;  me-to  what 

being 

all 

ckkod-ri-kyi 

smad. 

Nga-cliag 

sems-dga-di 

skyid-po 

bed 

os-po 

yin. 

chhb-ri-kyi 

md. 

Nga-cha 

sem-ga-di 

kyi-po 

be 

o-po 

yin. 

yours 

is. 

We 

mind-glad-being 

merry 

to-make  proper 

is. 

Chliod-kyi 

nu-bo 

’adi  slii-di, 

log  gson-po 

yin; 

be’ang-song-di3 

log 

Chho-hyi 

nu-wo 

di  shi-di, 

lok  so-po 

yin  ; 

beang-song-di, 

lok 

Your 

younger-brother 

this  died-kaving, 

again  alive 

is; 

lost-gone-having. 

again 

thob'po  yin.’ 
thop-po  yin' 

found  is.’ 
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LHOKE  OR  BHOTIA  OF  BHUTAN. 


The  Tibetan  word  Iho  means  ‘  south  ’  and  also  denotes  the  State  of  Bhutan.  An 
inhabitant  of  Bhutan  is  called  Jjfio-pa ,  and  his  dialect  Llio-ke,  or  probably  more  correctly 
Lho-kd ,  classical  Tibetan  JjJio-skad,  Lbo-speech.  Another  name  of  Bhutan  is  J)uk-pa 
from  Tibetan  ’abrug-pa,  a  sect  of  Lamas  established  in  Bhutan,  and  hence  Lhoke  is 
sometimes  called  Dukpa  Bhotia. 

The  Lhoke  dialect  is  a  form  of  Tibetan  closely  related  to  that  prevailing  in  Sikkim. 
Outside  the  State  of  Bhutan  it  has  also  been  reported  from  some  of  the  districts  within 
the  scope  of  this  Survey.  During  its  preliminary  operations  it  was  returned  from  the 
following  districts : — 


Darjeeling 
Jalpaignri 
Kuch  Bihar 
Sikkim 


2,000 

2,148 

131 

800 


Total  .  5,079 


The  corresponding  figures  at  the  last  Census  of  1901  were  as  follows  : — 


Bengal  Presidency 
Calcutta 
Dinajpur 
Jalpaiguri 
Darjeeling  . 
Tipperah 
Champaran  . 
Bhagalpur 
Sontal  Parganas 
Kuch  Bihar  . 
Sikkim 


3 

1 

4,768 

2,504 


3 

2 

2 


7,294 


Ajmer-Merwara  . 
Assam 

United  Provinces  . 


3 

1,654 

29 


Total  .  8,980 


authorities— 

Hodgson,  B.  H., — On  the  Aborigines  of  the  sub- Himalayas.  Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal, 
Vol.  xvi,  Part  ii,  1847,  pp.  1235  and  ff.  Reprinted  in  Selections  from  the  Records  of 
the  Government  of  Bengal.  No.  xxvii,  Calcutta,  1857,  pp.  126  and  ff.,  and  in  Essays 
on  the  Languages,  Literature,  and  Religion  of  Nepal  and  Tibet.  London,  1874, 
Part  ii,  pp.  29  and  ff.  The  title  of  the  reprint  is  On  the  Aborigines  of  the  Himalaya. 

„  — On  the  Ohepdng  and  Kusunda  Tribes  of  Nepal.  Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of 

Bengal,  Vol,  xvii,  Part  ii,  1848,  pp.  650  and  ff.  Reprinted  in  Selections  from  the 
Records  of  the  Government  of  Bengal.  No.  xxvii,  Calcutta,  1857,  pp.  150  and  ff.,  and 
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TIBETAN. 


A  version  of  the  Parable  of  the  Prodigal  Son  and  a  list  of  Standard  Words  and 
Phrases  in  Lkoke  have  been  received  from  Darjeeling.  The  remarks  on  Lkoke  grammar 
which  follow  are  entirely  based  on  them,  and  their  correctness  depends  on  the  reliability 
of  the  materials. 

Pronunciation.— The  Lkoke  dialect  possesses  the  vowels  a,  o,  and  ii,  i.e.,  the  sounds 
of  ai  in  ‘  hair  ’  and  of  b  in  German  ‘  bos  ’  and  of  ii  in  German  ‘Siinde’  respectively.  The 
marking  of  these  sounds  is,  however,  very  inconsistent.  I  have  restored  them  as  best 
I  could  in  the  Parable  following  the  indications  of  the  original  manuscript.  It  is,  how¬ 
ever,  very  probable  that  some  mistakes  have  crept  in. 

Pinal  vowels  are  often  dropped ;  compare  bum,  classical  bu-mo,  daughter ;  kam,  classi¬ 
cal  skar-ma ,  star;  byap,  classical  bya-plio,  cock.  When  the  final  vowel  of  the  suffixes 
ha,  bo,  etc.,  is  dropped  its  initial  consonant  is  usually  assimilated  to  the  final  consonant  of 
the  base  in  various  ways;  thus,  p hob,  classical  pliag-pa,  swine;  dam, • classical  rdung-ba, 
beating ;  im,  classical  yin-ba,  being ;  shab,  classical  bshad-pa,  telling,  etc. 

Soft  initial  consonants  are  apparently  pronounced  with  a  strong  aspiration  so  that 
the  actual  sound  is  almost  that  of  the  corresponding  hard  consonant.  Compare  bha, 
classical  ba,  cow,  in  Hodgson’s  vocabulary;  ghyob,  classical  grod-pa,  belly;  ghyong,  classi¬ 
cal  grong,  village.  The  soft  initials  are  often  preserved  in  the  specimens,  or  else  they 
are  replaced  by  the  corresponding  hard  sounds ;  compare  bu-tsho,  child ;  zhing ,  field ;  til, 
classical  dus ,  time. 

Pinal  soft  consonants  are  hardened ;  thus,  chik,  classical  gchig,  one ;  lok,  classical 
log ,  return ;  khyot,  classical  khyod,  thou.  The  soft  sound  is,  however,  often  retained  in 
writing ;  thus,  mig,  eye ;  gcb,  back.  This  is  always  the  case  when  a  vowel  is  dropped 
after  the  consonant.  Compare  the  examples  quoted  above. 

Pinal  d,  n,  l,  and  s  modify  a  preceding  a,  o,  and  u,  so  that  they  become  d,  b,  and  ii, 
respectively.  Pinal  s  is  always,  final  d  commonly,  and  final  l  and  n  sometimes,  dropped. 
Thus,  gyet,  i.e.,  gydt,  Hodgson  gye,  classical  rgyad,  light ;  dot  and  do,  classical  sdod,  sit ; 
lli'dt,  classical  Ihod,  to  loose ;  than,  classical  mthon,  arise,  happen ;  tshun ,  classical  tshun, 
till;  kdl-iva,  classical  skal-ba,  share;  ngii,  classical  dngul,  silver;  iil-po,  classical  dbul-pa, 
poor ;  shii-la,  classical  shus-las,  behind ;  ndm,  classical  gnas-mo,  wife ;  nyi,  classical  gnyis, 
two ;  til,  classical  dus,  time. 

The  original  vowel  sometimes  remains  unchanged  or  is  followed  by  an  i  ;  thus,  go, 
classical  dgos,  it  is  necessary ;  goym,  classical  r god-mo,  mare,  etc. 

Pinal  r  is  occasionally  dropped ;  thus,  sey,  classical  gser,  gold ;  tsha ,  classical  tshar, 
finish. 

Compound  consonants  of  which  the  last  component  in  classical  Tibetan  is  a  sub¬ 
scribed  y  are  left  unchanged;  thus,  kliybt,  classical  khyod,  thou;  gyu-tslian,  classical 
rgyu-mtshan,  reason ;  by  a,  a  bird.  Y  is,  however,  often  dropped  before  i  and  e ;  thus, 
bili,  classical  byi-li,  cat ;  be,  classical  byed,  do ;  geb,  classical  rgyab,  back. 

There  are  also  some  instances  of  the  change  of  such  compounds  into  palatals  which 
is  so  common  in  connected  forms  of  speech ;  thus,  chhot  and  kliybt,  thou ;  long-chot, 
classical  longs-spyod,  enjoy. 

U  after  gutturals  is  replaced  by  y ;  with  other  consonants  it  coalesces  into  a  cere* 
bra.l ;  thus,  kya,  classical  skra,  hair ;  ghyob,  classical  grod-pa,  belly ;  ghyong,  classical 
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grong,  village ;  dhug,  classical  drug,  six ;  de,  classical  ’adre,  devil ;  da,  classical  *adra, 
like ;  cli,  classical  ’adri,  ask  ;  thuk,  classical  phrugu,  young. 

Sr  remains  unchanged ;  thus,  sring-mu,  sister. 

Zl  becomes  da ;  thus,  dau,  classical  zla-ba,  moon. 

In  other  compounds  the  first  consonant  or  consonants  are  dropped.  Compare  lang, 
classical  glang,  bull ;  che,  classical  Iche,  tongue ;  zim-pon,  classical  gzim-dpon,  servant ; 
na,  classical  sna,  nose ;  nang,  classical  gnang,  give ;  yok,  classical  gyog,  work  ;  kang-pa, 
classical  rkang-pa,  foot ;  zhi,  classical  bzhi,  four,  etc. 

Article. — The  numeral  chik,  one,  is  used  as  an  indefinite,  and  the  demonstrative 
pronouns  di,  this ;  de  and  te,  that,  as  a  definite  article. 

Nouns — Gender. — Gender  is  distinguished  by  using  different  words  or  by  adding 
affixes  such  as  pho,  male  ;  mo  and  ma,  female  ;  thus,  lang,  bull ;  ha,  cow  :  pho-khyi,  a  dog ; 
khyi-mu  and  mo-lchyi,  a  bitch  :  ra-pho,  a  he  goat ;  ra-ma,  a  she -goat. 

Number. — The  usual  suffix  of  the  plural  is  tsu,  classical  tshogs,  multitude ;  thus, 
yok-be  mi-tsu,  work-doing  man-multitude,  servants. 

Case.— The  case  suffixes  are,  broadly,  the  same  as  in  Danjongka;  dative  lo,  lu  or  la; 
ablative  Id,  na  ;  locative  na  ;  terminative  r,  tu,  etc.  ;  genitive  kyi,  ki,  gyi,  gi,  i,  etc.  The 
case  of  the  agent  is  written  like  the  genitive  ;  the  final  vowel  is  probably  long.  The  i  of 
the  genitive  and  agent  is  sometimes  contracted  into  one  sound  with  a  preceding  vowel. 
Compare  mi  chik-lu,  to  a  man ;  za-nor-ld,  from  the  property ;  shi-za-nd,  from  death’s 
place  ;  klnyim-na,  in  the  house  ;  tsa-r ,  near,  to  ;  ap-tsu-gi,  of  fathers  ;  ser-kyi,  of  gold  ; 
abpai,  by  the  father ;  bui  and  bit,  by  the  son. 

Ad  jectives. — Adjectives  follow  the  noun  they  qualify.  The  particle  of  comparison 
is  the  ablative  suffix  Id;  thus,  klmi  nuchung  di  sring-mu  di-ld  thoioat,  his  brother  the 
sister  the-from  tall-is,  his  brother  is  taller  than  his  sister. 


Pronouns.— The  following 
nga,  I 

ngd .  by  me 

nga-i,  ngd,  my 

nga-chag,  we 

nga- did,  nga  chagi,  our 


are  the  personal  pronouns  : — 
khyot,  khyd,  chhot,  diho, 
thou 

chhoi .  by  thee 
khybt-kyi,  khyoi,  thy 
khyot-tsho,  you 


kho ,  khu ,  he 


kho-i,  khu-i ,  his 
khong,  khong-tsho,  they 
khong-gi,  their 


Other  pronouns  are  di,  this;  te,  de,  aphi,  that;  gag,  who?  ga-chi,  gang-chi,  what? 
and  so  forth. 

Verbs. — The  conjugation  of  verbs  is  broadly  the  same  as  in  Danjong-ka. 

The  verb  substantive  is  formed  from  the  bases  in  or  yin ;  yot,  ydt,  or  yd  ;  bet  or  bd, 
md ;  wat  or  tea,  pd.  The  bases  bet,  etc.,  are  apparently  formed  from  the  suffix  ba,  pa, 
etc.,  by  adding  id  (- yod ),  which  is  in  its  turn  dropped  after  having  changed  the  preceding 
a  to  d. 

Present  time. — A  present  tense  is  formed  by  adding  do  or  do-yin  ;  thus,  gyo-do-yin, 
(  I)  go ;  gyo-do,  (thou)  goest.  Do  is  perhaps  contracted  from  dao ;  compare  nga  dum- 
dao-yin,  I  am  beating..  Compare  also  the  verb  substantive  gda-ba  in  Khams. 

Instead  of  yin  we  sometimes  find  wat  added  ;  thus,  kho  gyo-do-wat,  he  goes  ;  compare 
tho-wat,  he  is  tall.  Compare  Baltl  and  Ladakhi  at. 
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The  base  yot  (i.e.,  yot  or  yd),  is,  is  also  added  in  order  to  form  a  present ;  thus,  dot-yot 
(i.e.,  dot-yot),  he  is  sitting.  It  can  also  be  added  to  a  form  ending  in  ni;  compare  the 
suffix  nyi  of  the  verbal  noun  in  Panjong-ka.  Thus,  za-ni-yot,  they  eat. 

The  base  alone  is  also  used  as  a  present ;  thus,  nga  dung ,  I  strike. 

Past  time. — The  simple  base,  or  the  past  base,  is  commonly  used  as  a  past  tense ; 
thus,  Jcye,  classical  skyes,  he  became ;  song,  he  went. 

A  common  past  tense  is  formed  by  adding  various  forms  of  the  verb  substantive  to  a 
verbal  noun  or  participle,  which  must  originally  have  ended  in  pa,  ba,  or  wa.  The  final 
vowel  of  this  participle  is  usually  dropped,  and  the  initial  sound  assimilated  to  the  preced¬ 
ing  sound  in  various  ways.  Compare  nga  dum-yin ,  I  went ;  be-u  yim-pd,  made  become-is, 
has  been  made ;  shab-md,  said ;  nyo-yin,  bouglitest.  In  the  last  example  the  verb  substan¬ 
tive  is  perhaps  added  directly  to  the  base.  The  same  is  the  case  in  forms  such  as  song-yi , 
went. 

The  participle  alone  is  used  in  forms  such  as  di-wa ,  asked ;  nang-wa,  gave,  if  the 
final  vowel  of  such  forms  is  not  properly  an  d. 

Song  is  used  as  a  suffix  in  t ha-song,  he  became. 

Note  also  compound  forms  such  as  dum  tsha-di  yin,  beating  having-finished  am, 
I  had  beaten. 

Future. — The  common  future  is  formed  as  in  Panjong-ka  by  adding  yin  to  a  verbal 
noun  ending  in  ni  ;  thus,  dung-ni-yin,  I  shall  strike.  The  common  Tibetan  suffix  ong  is 
also  used ;  thus,  kho  dung-ong,  he  will  strike.  Nga  thd-gyu,  I  shall  be,  contains  the 
suffix  gyu  corresponding  to  classical  Tibetan  rgyu,  matter,  cause. 

Imperative. — The  base  is  often  used  as  an  imperative ;  thus,  gyo  and  song,  go. 
Suffixes  such  as  chik ,  shok,  etc.,  can  be  added ;  thus,  gyo-chik,  go ;  bak-shok,  bring. 

Verbal  nouns  and  participles. — The  base  alone  is  used  as  a  verbal  noun;  thus, 
za-rung,  eating-though,  though  he  ate.  The  most  common  suffix  is  ba,  pa,  or  wa,  which 
is  modified  in  the  usual  way.  Thus,  zhu-u-zliin-tu,  saying-according,  as  he  said ;  tslio-wa , 
to  feed;  niuge  thon-pa  tang,  famine  arising  with,  when  a  famine  had  arisen;  im-ld,  being- 
from,  because  he  is ;  song-iva-i,  going-by,  when  he  had  gone. 

The  same  form  is  also  used  as  a  relative  participle ;  thus,  nga-lu  thob-pa-i  kalwa, 
me-to  getting-of  share,  the  share  which  I  shall  get. 

Conjunctive  participles  are  formed  by  adding  di,  te ,  nd,  wd,  etc. ;  thus,  dung-di-gi,  hav¬ 
ing  beaten;  bak-te,  carrying;  len-nd,  taking;  song-wd,  going,  etc.  Note  also  zer,  saying. 

Negative  particle. — The  negative  particle  is  a  prefixed  mi  in  the  present  and  future, 
and  a  prefixed  ma  in  the  past  and  imperative ;  thus,  zhego  bin-mi  mi-n-duk ,  food  giving- 
man  not-is,  nobody  gives  him;  mi-go,  it  is  not  wanted;  zhum  ga-ni  ma-ya,  good- 
behaviour  any  not-did ;  tsib  ma  za,  anger  not  eat,  don’t  be  angry. 

Interrogative  particle. — The  classical  form  ending  in  am  occurs  in  gang-clii  be - 
do-yin-nam,  what  do  they  do  ?  The  characteristic  interrogative  of  the  dialect  is,  however, 
probably  mo ;  thus,  gag-i  bu-tshu  ong-bo-mo,  whose  boy  coming-is  ?  whose  boy  is  coming  ? 
Mo  is  probably  the  interrogative  verb  substantive  as  in  Panjong-ka,  though  it  is  not  usual 
in  Tibetan  to  add  interrogative  verbs  or  particles  if  there  is  an  interrogative  pronoun. 

For  further  details  the  student  is  referred  to  the  version  of  the  Parable  of  the  Prodi¬ 
gal  Son  which  follows,  and  to  the  list  of  Standard  Words  and  Phrases  on  pp.  143  and 
ff.  It  should  be  remarked  that  most  of  the  rules  laid  down  in  the  preceding  pages  are 
subject  to  exceptions,  usually  in  such  a  way  that  the  language  of  Tibetan  literature, 
which  is  also  used  in  Bhutan  by  the  educated  classes,  has  influenced  the  writer. 
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Lhoke  or  Bhotia  of  Bhutan. 


(District  Darjeeling.) 


cbbung-ku 


de  ab-lu  lo-gyu 

the-by  father-to  subject 


gob-sha-cbab-nang,’ 


•what- was 
tha-song. 
became. 


Mi  chik-lii  bu  nyi  yo-pa,  bu 

Man  one-to  sons  two  being,  son  younger 

shab-ma,  *  ab-pai  za-nor-la  nga-lu  thob-pai  kalwa 
having-told,  'father-of  property-from  me-to  getting-of  portion  divide-split- cut-give,' 
bu  chbung-ku-ki  lab-zbin-tu  kbo-rai  za-nor  kalwa  len-na 

son  younger-by  said-as  his-own  property  share  taken-having 

chab-chha-ka  bak-te  yii  thak-ring-sa  cbik-lu  song,  ta  bum 

things  carried- having  country  jar  one-to  went,  then  women 

a-ro-aa-ro-tsu  nyam-tu  do-te  ta  za-nor  tang  ckab-clika-ka  ga-yot-ra 

sweethearts  with  living  then  property  and  things 

the-kha-ra  lak-te  kko-rang  du-tha  me-par  iil-po 

there  squander  ed-having  he  anything  not-being  poor 

Di-i  gang^lu  lung-pa  di-kha  yang  mu-ge  tkon-pa  tang  kba-tbuk-cbab-na 

This-of  meantime-in  country  this-in  also  famine  arising  with  met-having 

za-wa  to  me,  kab-pa  go  me.  Ta  de-lii  kbo  yu 
eating  food  not,  covering  cloth  not.  Then  that- after  he  country 

gyuk-te  za-wai  sem-no-te  song-wa  mi  cbiki  tsar 

doing  eativg-of  mind- making -up  going  man  one-of  near 

de-i,  ‘  nga-i  sa-zliing-kba-lu  pbab  tsbo-war  song,’ 
that-by,  ‘  my  field-in-to 

pbab  tsho-war  song-wa, 

pigs  feeding-for  liaving-gone, 

be-ma-tshu-par  phab 

to-put -np-7iot- able-being -on  pigs 

man-tshot-man-pa  no-dot-rung 

thouglit-though 


zban-kba  yok 
other  work 

to-pa  tang 
staying  ichen 
zer-lap-pii, 
having-saul-told, 
kom-to-kye, 
thirst-hunger- grew, 
long-na  za-rung 
turning  ate-though 

mi-n-duk. 


mi 

man 

kho 

he 


Yang 


not-toas. 

nyin-re-lu 

daily 

lok-te 


kho-rai 
And  his 

n\in-za-tii 
day-food-times 
a-pai  tsar 


unfit-uot 

sem-lu, 

mind-in, 

zhi 

four 


‘  rang-gi 


returning  father-of  near 


a-pai 

‘  my-own  father-of 

bab-lhot-me-pa  za-ni-yot. 
neglecting-without  feeding-are. 

gyo-go-pa,’  no-te  song-wai,  kbo 
to-go-wanted-is,'  thinking  going,  him 


pigs  feeding-for  go,' 

di-i  tslie  kho-kba 

this-of  time 

chok-tbak-pa 
like 

kho-lu  zbe-"o 

O 

him-to  food 

tsa-lu 
near 


him-of 
sa 

earth 

bin-mi 
giver 
yok-be-mi-tsu 
servants 

Ta  nga 
Now  I 

lok-ong-wa 

back-coming 
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apa-ki  tkong-te  apai  sem-lu  bu-lo  dik-clihi-te  bu-i  ke-lu 

father-by  seen-having  father's  mind-in  son-to  pitying  son's  neck-on 

pham-tab  u-kyel.  Ta  di-la  bu-i  apa-lu  lab-ma,  *  ta  tshun  uam-kba 
embraced  kissed.  And  then  son-by  father-to  having-said,  ‘  now  till  heaven 

tang  apai  tha-kba-lu  rang-gi  zhum  gani  ma-ya.  Ta  nga, 

and  fatlier-of  before  myself-by  good-behaviour  any  not-did.  Now  I, 

“apai  bu  in,”  zer  shat  ngo-yang-tsha,’  si-te  lab:pa, 

“  father's  son  am,"  to-say  to-declare  ashamed,'  saying  having-said, 


ab-pa-ki,  c  bu 

ngo-tsha 

mi-go,’ 

yang 

ab-pa-i  kho-ra-i 

zim-pon-lu 

father-by,  1  son 

shamefulness  not -wanted ,' 

again 

father-by  his-own 

servant-to 

ka-sa  nang-wa, 

‘  go  le-zhib 

chik 

tang 

sha-mo  le-zhib  chik,  ser-kyi 

order  gave, 

‘  cloth  good 

a 

and 

hat  good  a, 

gold-of 

dzu-kyi-chha 

chik,  lham-cliha 

chik 

ton-te 

bak-shok.’  Ka 

nang-wa 

finger-ring -p  air 

a,  shoe-pair 

a 

taking 

bring'  Order 

given 

zbin-tu  kap-go-ba,  yong-na  zab-to-tik-dik-te  ta  jDha-bu  nyi 

as  put-on-clothed-having,  come-having  clothed-having  then  father-son  two 

dzom-pai  ga-tsho  be-wa ;  di  be-go-pai  gyu-tshan,  bu  di  shi-sa-na 
meeting-of  joy  made ;  this  making-of  reason ,  son  this  dead- place  from 

lok-pa-tang  da- wo ;  biang-sa-la  heb-tang  da-wo  im-la. 

returning -with  like ;  lost -place- from  found-with  like  being-from. 


Ta  di-i  gang-lu  plio-gem  te  zhing-kha-la  lok-ong-wa-i  kkyim 
And  that  time-at  brother-elder  the  field- place-from  back-coming  house 

te-i  bo-lo-kiia  lko-pa-tang  kbyini  nang-lu  lu-ga  zhe-ga  tsim-tsi-wai 

the-of  near  eoming-when  house,  within  singing  dancing  playing-of 

wur-da  go-na  plio-gem  te-i  kkyim-tsang-mi  chik-lu  di-wa,  ‘khyim 
noise  hearing  elder-brother  the-by  neighbour  one-to  asked,  ‘ house 

nang  gang-chi  be-do-yin-nam  ?  ’  zer-wa,  ‘  khyo-rai  nu-wo-cbung  te 
in  what  doing-are  ?  ’  liciving-said,  ‘  your-own  yonnger-brolher  the 


pbo-gem 

elder-brother 


nang  lok-lho-pai  ga-tsbor-zbi-len  be-u  yim-pa, 
in  back- coming -of  joy-feast  made  is 

za-na  khvim 
* 

eating  house  into  to-go 
khyim  nang-la 
house  from 


te 

the 


khyim 

house 

tsib 
anger 

dot-tang-wa,  ab  te 
having-remained,  father  the 
zung-na,  4  khyot  tsib-ma-za;  khyim  nang 

seizing,  { you  anger-not-eat ;  house  into 


zer-shat-pa,  tho-la 
having -said,  thereupon 

ma  tub -par 

not  willing-being 

gan-pa-i  lak-pa-la 
elder-of  hand-by 

gyo-chik,’  zer-lap-pa,  bu, 
go'  having -said-t  old,  son-by, 


ong-te 


coming 


gyo 


bu 

son 


‘ta-tshun.  apa-i  tha-kha  sem-ma-set-pa-lu  ga-ta  dak-dak 

c  now-till  tather-of  against  mind- not -off ending -in  in-every-way  best 

ba-bin-rung,  nga-i  to-tshang  ga-thiin-tsu  tang,  “  d^a-chum  chik 

doing- giving-tliough,  my  friends  companions  with,  “  feast 


one 
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be-te  za-chik,"  zer 
making  eat,”  saying 

Tha-re-ba-tsbe  kbyot-kyi 

But-now  your 


ra-tbuk  cbik 

goat-young  one 

bu  za-nor 
son  property 


yang 

even 


lo-ma-pho. 

were-not-pleased-to-give. 


zbang-tshong-ma 


tang 


nyam-tu  dot-te  lak, 
harlots  with  together  living  wasted, 

met-pa  lok-ong-wa  tsam-lu  zbe-go  mang-rab 

without  lack-corning  when  feast  great 

go-pa-i  ton-med  Apa  bu  di-i 

necessity -of  cause-wit  lout.’  Father  son  the- of 

a-tang  nga  tang  chka-te  dot-pa-la  nga-i 

always  me  with  being -attached  living-from  my 


chnb-cklia-ka 
things 
ta-rung 


kbo 


mang-rab -zbig 
many 

ngo-tsba-no 


and 

he  shamefulness 

pbang-sem 

me-pa 

lak 

frugality 

without 

spent 

lan-lu, 

1  bu, 

kbyot 

answer-in, 

‘  son, 

you 

in.  Khyo-rang  ga-ta 
is.  Yourself  in-any-way 

te  sbi-sa-la 
the  dead-place- from 


za-nor  yot-tsbat  kbye-rai 
property  all  your-own 

be-te  long-ckot.  Kbyot-kyi  nn-wo-cbung 
merry  making  feast.  Your  young  er-brot  her 


ga-ga 


lob -tang 
returned-with 


da-wo ; 
like-is ; 


bian°;-sa-la 


beb-tan" 


lost-place-from  found-with 


da-u  a. 
like-is. 


Ta-la 
Bow- from 


pbar  kbyo-rang 
onward  you 


piin-cliba-tsu 

brothers 


clibani-tok-tok  be-te  dot  ’ 
friendship  doing  live' 
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The  eastern  division  of  Tibet,  between  the  province  of  U  and  China,  is  known  as 
Khams  or  Khams-yul.  It  extends  from  the  frontier  of  China  to  about  95°  east  longitude. 
We  are  not  sufficiently  informed  about  the  dialect  spoken  in  Khams,  and  it  does  not  fall 
within  the  scope  of  this  Survey.  It  is,  however,  of  considerable  interest  and  it  will  there¬ 
fore  be  useful  to  collect  some  information  about  it  in  this  place.  The  Rev.  H.  A.  Jaeschke 
has  long  ago  published  a  short  specimen  which  will  be  reproduced  below. 

AUTHORITIES— 

Jaeschke,  H.  A Tiber  die  Phonetik  der  Tibetischen  Sprache.  Monatsberichte  der  Koniglich.  Preussis- 
clien  Akademie  der  Wissenschaften  zu  Berlin.  Aus  dem  Jalire  1867,  pp.  ]  48  and  ff. 

„  ,,  A  Tibetan-English  Dictionary  with  special  reference  to  the  prevailing  dialects.  To 

which  is  added  an  English- Tibet  an  Vocabulary.  London,  1881.  The  introduction 
contains  notes  on  Tibetan  dialects. 

The  Khams  dialect  in  two  important  points  agrees  with  Western  as  against  Central 
Tibetan.  There  is  no  tone  system  and  the  various  compound  consonants  are  not  so  gene¬ 
rally  simplified  as  in  Central  Tibetan. 

Phonology. — The  vowels  i  and  u  are  changed  to  e  and  o,  respectively ;  thus,  teb- 
rel,  classical  tib-ril,  tea-pot ;  wo,  classical  bu,  son. 

The  two  vowels  a,  and  ^  ’a  are  distinguished  in  Khams.  The  former  is  the 

vowel  a  pronounced  with  the  audible  opening  of  the  throat  which  is  indicated  by  means 
of  the  spiritus  lenis  in  Greek  and  the  Hamza  in  Arabic.  ’ A  is  the  mere  vowel  without 
that  audible  opening.  In  Khams  it  has  developed  into  a  gh,  the  soft  sound  correspond¬ 
ing  to  the  hard  ch  in  German  ‘  doch  ’ ;  thus,  ahar-po .  classical  ’ ar-po ,  angry  ;  ghug-pa. 
classical  ’ ug-pa ,  owl;  gho-ma.  classical  ’ o-ma ,  milk;  giiod.  classical  ’od,  light,  and  so 
forth. 

The  pure  vowel  ’ a  is  often  used  as  a  prefix  before  consonants.  In  such  cases  it  has 
developed  into  the  nasal  corresponding  to  the  following  consonant ;  thus,  ngkhol-ba, 
classical  'akhol-ba,  to  boil ;  nggul-wa,  classical  5 agul-ba ,  to  move;  nycliham-pa,  classical 
’achham-pa,  to  agree ;  ndod-pa,  classical  ’ adod-pa ,  to  like  ;  mphur-wa,  classical  ’ apliur - 
ba,  to  fly,  etc. 

The  vowels  of  the  base  are  sometimes  modified  by  a  following  consonant,  not  how¬ 
ever  to  the  same  extent  as  in  Central  Tibetan. 

TJ  becomes  u  before  d  and  n ;  thus,  lud,  classical  lud,  manure ;  kun,  classical  kun, 
all. 

A  is  changed  to  e  before  ng ;  thus,  kheng-pa,  classical  khang-pa ,  house. 

Before  s,  a  is  changed  to  e,  o  to  d,  and  u  to  u.  Pinal  s  is  dropped  and  the  vowel 
lengthened ;  thus,  khe,  classical  khas,  with  the  mouth ;  gd,  classical  gos,  cloth ;  du, 
classical  dus,  time. 

Initial  non-compound  consonants  are  mostly  left  unchanged.  The  initial  b  of 
classical  Tibetan  is,  however,  changed  to  w  ;  thus,  wa,  classical  ba,  cow  ;  wo,  classical  bu, 
son  ;  wo-mo,  classical  bu-mo,  daughter. 

Pinal  s  is  always  dropped,  and  the  preceding  vowel  is  lengthened  ;  thus,  rl,  classical 
ris,  form  ;  gut  classical  gus,  respect.  If  s  is  preceded  by  a  consonant,  the  preceding  vowel  is. 
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only  lengthened  if  the  consonant  in  question  is  a  g ;  thus,  nag ,  classical  nags,  forest ;  rig, 
classical  rigs,  class ;  hut  pheb,  classical  phebs,  came  ;  tliam-chad,  classical  thams-chad, 

ah. 

Compound  consonants  ending  in  a  subscribed  y  in  the  literary  dialect  are  left  un¬ 
changed  if  the  first  consonant  is  a  guttural,  and  become  palatals  if  it  is  a  labial ;  thus,. 
by  eng,  classical  Jeyang,  even  ;  khye,  classical  khyi,  dog ;  gyon-pa,  to  wear ;  clihag,  classi¬ 
cal  phyag,  hand,  etc.  By  also  becomes  wsli. 

Mute  consonants  and  r  become  cerebrals  ;  sr  is  replaced  by  the  original  sir,  and  hr 
becomes  shr ;  thus,  them,  classical  khrims,  right;  thii,  classical  khrus,  hath;  don-mo , 
classical  dron-mo,  warm  ;  tho-go,  classical  phrugu,  child  ;  string-mo,  classical  sring-mo, 
sister  ;  shrul-po,  classical  hrul-po,  rags. 

Compounds  ending  in  l  are  treated  in  different  ways.  Gl  is  changed  to  g]d  ;  bl  to 
ivl ;  zl  becomes  Id,  and  rl  and  si  remain  unchanged.  Thus,  gldog,  classical  glog,  light¬ 
ning  ;  wla-ma,  classical  bla-ma,  a  Lama ;  Ida-wa,  classical  zla-ba,  moon ;  rleng-pa, 
classical  rlangs-pa,  vapour,  steam  ;  sla-mo,  thin. 

The  prefixed  r,  l,  and  s  remain  unchanged ;  thus,  rkeng-pa,  classical  rkang-pa,  foot ; 
rnga,  drum  ;  rta,  horse  ;  Inga,  five  ;  Itad-mo,  a  sight ;  sna,  nose. 

Skr  becomes  shtr  ;  sgr  becomes  zdr ;  spy  becomes  slno  ;  spr  becomes  shtr  ;.sb  and 
sby  become  zu  ;  sbr  becomes  d  ;  smr  becomes  shn,  and  so  forth.  Thus,  shtra,  classical 
skra,  hair;  zdra,  classical  sgra,  sound  ;  shwod-pa ,  classical  spyod-pa,  action  ;  shtre-a/io, 
classical  spreu,  monkey  ;  zual-wa,  classical  sbal-ba,  frog  ;  zuar-wa,  classical  sbyar-ba,  to 
fasten  ;  ddng-wo,  classical  sbrang-bu,  fiy  ;  shna-wa,  classical  smra-ba,  to  say. 

A  prefixed  g  becomes  gh  :  the  same  is  the  case  with  the  prefixed  d;  db  becomes 
ghw,  or  io  if  a  u  follows  ;  a  prefixed  b  becomes  v  or  b ;  and  a  prefixed  m  remains  un¬ 
changed.  Thus,  ghdung-ioa,  classical  gdung-ba,  desire ;  gJiser,  classical  gser,  gold ; 
ghyog-po  and  yog-po,  classical  Qyog-po,  a  servant ;  ghkar-po,  classical  dkar-po,  white  ; 
ghngid,  classical  dngul,  silver ;  gJnoeng,  classical  dbang,  might ;  wo,  classical  dbu,  head  ; 
wug,  classical  dbugs,  breath  ;  ahwul-po ,  classical  dbul-po,  poor  ;  vgo-ica,  classical  bgo-ba, 
to  put  on  ;  vrgyad,  classical  brgyad ,  eight ;  vdun,  classical  bdun,  seven  ;  btbm-pa,  classi¬ 
cal  btum-pa,  to  envelop ;  mgo,  head,  etc.  Note  fehsliid,  classical  dpyid,  spring. 


Tor  further  details  the  student  is  referred  to  the  short  specimen  which  follows.  It 
has  been  reprinted  from  the  Lev.  H.  A.  Jaeschke’s  paper  mentioned  above.  The  stress 
has  been  marked  by  means  of  a  '  over  the  accented  syllable. 
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Nyan-yod-na 

Sravastl-in 


(H.  A.  Jaeschke,  1866.) 

De-skad  wdag-gi  th5-pa.  Du  chig-na  Wchom-ldan-da 

This-word  myself-by  heard.  Time  one-in  tlie-Exalted-one 

Rgyal-wo-rgyal-jed-kve-tshal  Nggon-med-za-zwen-gye  kun-ghga-ra-wa-na  wzhug-so. 
Jetavana  Andthapindada  s  pleasure- grove-in  lived. 

Di-tshe  rgyal-po  Ghsal-rgval-la  wlon-po  chlien-po  mkha-pa  rig-pa  deng 

That-time  king  Prasenajit-to  minister  great  great  knowledge  with 

ldan-pa  zliig  yod-de,  di  ckkung-ma  sem-chan 

possessed  one  being,  his  wife  child 

khyeu  mtshan  deng  ldan-pa  wshad-ghzug 

child  marks  with  possessed  shape-good 

lda-med-pa  zliig  btsM-te,  mtshan-mkhan 

incomparable  one  having -been-born,  astrologer 

hga-we  mdang-kyi  de-skad  clii  shna-so. 
happy  lootc-with  this-word  thus  said. 


deng 
with 

lag-pa 

good 

i 

wo-na 


ldan-par 

be-to 


g? 


yur-na 
coming 

ghpe-wshad 
secondary-marks 
wo  wstan-pa 
called-having  son  showing 


deng 


mtshan-mkhan-gvi 

-  O 


on 


astrologer-by 


FREE  TRANSLATION  OF  THE  FOREGOING. 

Thus  I  have  heard.  The  Blessed  one  was  once  staying  at  SravastI,  in  the  Jetavana, 
in  Anathapindada’s  pleasaunce.  Now  at  that  time  King  Prasenajit  had  a  prime  minister 
of  great  knowledge.  His  wife  became  with  child,  and  a  son  was  born  who  possessed  all 
the  lucky  marks,  great  beauty,  and  all  the  secondary  lucky  marks.  An  astrologer  was 
summoned,  and  when  the  child  had  been  shown  to  him,  he  said  with  a  happy  look. 
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LIST  OF  STANDARD  WORDS  AND  SENTENCES 


English. 

l 

Balt!  (Baltistan). 

Purik  (Purik). 

nadakhl  (Ladakh). 

1.  One  . 

• 

Chik 

• 

Chik 

• 

Chik 

2.  Two  . 

• 

Nyls 

• 

Nyis 

• 

Nyis 

3.  Three 

• 

Sum 

• 

Sum 

• 

Sum 

4.  Four  . 

• 

Ibzhl 

• 

Zhbl,  sbyi 

• 

Zhi 

5.  Five  . 

• 

Gha 

• 

Gha 

• 

Shnga ;  rga  ;  gha 

6.  Six 

• 

Truk 

• 

Truk 

• 

Druk ;  ruk 

7.  Seven 

• 

Rdun 

• 

Rdun 

• 

Rdun 

8,  Eight 

• 

Rgyat 

• 

Rgyat 

• 

Rgyat  . 

9.  Nine  . 

• 

Rgu 

• 

Rgu 

• 

Rgu  .  .  .  . 

10.  Ten  . 

* 

• 

Sehu 

• 

Schu 

4 

Schu 

11.  Twenty 

• 

Nyishu  . 

• 

Nyl-shu  . 

• 

Nyi-shu  . 

12.  Fifty 

• 

Ghafchu 

• 

Ghapchfi 

• 

Ngapchu 

13.  Hundred 

Rg^a 

• 

Rgia 

• 

Rgya 

14.  I 

• 

Nga 

• 

Nga 

• 

Nga 

15.  Of  me 

• 

Ngl 

• 

Nga-ri,  ngi 

• 

Ngai,  nga 

16.  Mine  . 

• 

Ngi 

• 

Nga-ri,  ngi 

• 

Ngai,  nga 

17.  We  . 

• 

Nga-ya  . 

•  * 

• 

Nga-cha,  nga-tang 

• 

Nga-zha ;  nga-tang 

18.  Of  us . 

Nga-ye  . 

•  • 

• 

Ngiti,  nga-chi  . 

• 

Nga-zha  }  nga-tang-ngi 

19.  Our  . 

• 

Nga-ye  . 

•  • 

• 

Ngiti,  nga-chi  . 

• 

Nga-zkii ;  nga-tang-ngi 

20.  Thou . 

• 

Khiang  . 

•  • 

• 

Khye-rang,  khyot 

• 

Khyot ;  khyo-rang  . 

21.  Of  thee 

• 

Khye-ri  . 

•  • 

• 

Khye-ri  . 

• 

Khyo-rang-ngi ;  khyod-di 

22.  Thine 

• 

Khye-ri  . 

•  • 

• 

Khye-i-i  . 

• 

Khyo-rang-gi ;  khyod-di 

• 

23.  You  . 

Khye-tang 

•  • 

• 

Khyen-tang 

• 

Khyo-zha 

• 

24.  Of  you 

• 

Khye-tl  . 

•  • 

• 

Khyen-ti  . 

e 

Khyo-zha 

• 

.25.  Your  . 

• 

Khye-tang-I, 

khye-ti 

• 

Khyen-ti . 

• 

Khyo-zha  . 

• 

140— 'Tibetan. 


Central  Dialect! (Sandberg  and  Henderson). 

Written. 

Spoken. 

Gchig . 

Chik.  .  ... 

Gnyis  . .  .  «  • 

Nyi . 

Gsum  •  (  • .  •  • 

Sum  ,  .  . 

Bzhi,  ...  .  . 

Shi  ..... 

Lnga . 

Nga  .... 

Drug  ...  . 

Dhuk . 

Bdun . 

/ 

Diin.  .... 

Brgyad  . 

Gya  ..... 

Dgn  • .  • .  •  • 

Gu  ..... 

Bchu  . 

Chu-thamha  .  . 

Nyi-shu .  . 

Nyi-shu  .... 

Lnga-bchu.  .  .  .  . 

.  Ngap-chu-thamba  .  . 

Brgya  . 

Gya-thamba . 

,  Nga.  . .  • 

Nga  .... 

Nga-i  ...  . 

Nga .  •  •  •  • 

|  Nga-i  ...  .  . 

Nga.  •  •  •  • 

Nga-iaho  .... 

Nga-taho  ;  .ngan-tsho  , 

Nga-taho-i  .  ,  . 

Nga-iaho-i  .  . 

Nga-lsho-i  .  . 

Nga-taho-i, 

Khyod ;  khyed  •  . 

Kkyd ;  khye  .  .  . 

Khyod-kyi  ... 

Khyo-kyi  .  .  * 

Khyod-kyi  .  .  r. 

Khyd-kyi 

Kkyed-taho  .  . 

Khye-tako];  khyen-lgho 

Khyed-taho-i  ... 

Khye-taho-i  .  ,  J 

Khyed-tsho-i  .  • 

Khye-tsho-i 
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Spiti  (Spiti). 

Kagate  (Darjeeling). 

Chig  .... 

Cbik  .  ... 

Nyi 

■  Nyi  .... 

Sum  .... 

Sum  .  ... 

Shi  .... 

■  Tsbi .  . .  . .  . 

Nga.  .  .  .  . 

■  Nga ... 

Duk ..... 

Tuk  •>  . .  . »  . 

.Dun.  .... 

Tin  . 

Gyat,  .... 

Ke  . 

Gu . 

Gu  ..... 

Cbu  ..... 

Cbu . 

Nyisbu  «... 

•  Nyi-ebn  . 

Ngapcbu  .... 

Ngapcbu  .... 

Gya  .... 

-  Gya  tbamba 

Nga  . 

Nga  .... 

NgS 

Nga-i-di  ...  . 

Ng5  .... 

Nga-i-di  .... 

.Nga-zba  .... 

Ngi-kya  .... 

Nga-zba  .... 

Ngi-kye-i-di 

.Nga-zba  .... 

Ngi-rang-kye-i-di  . 

Kbyut  ...  . 

Khyo  .... 

Khyoi  .... 

Kbyo-i-di  .  . 

Kbyoi 

Kbyo-i-di 

Kbyo-zba  .  . 

Kbyo-rang.  .  ,  , 

Kbyo-zba  ... 

Kbyo-rang-i  . 

Kbyo-zba  .  »  • 

Kby  o-rang-i  „  , 

i 

) 
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Sharpa  (Darjeeling). 

Danjongka  (Sandberg). 

Lhoke  (Darjeeling). 

English. 

Cbik 

• 

Cbi 

% 

• 

Cbik 

• 

1.  One. 

Nyi 

• 

Kyi 

9 

• 

Nyi 

• 

2.  Two. 

Sum  . 

• 

Sam 

• 

• 

Sum 

• 

3.  Three. 

Shi 

- 

Zhi  . 

• 

- 

Zbi 

• 

4.  Four. 

Nga 

• 

Nga 

Nga 

• 

5.  Five. 

Tuk 

• 

Tuk 

• 

Dbuk 

• 

6.  Six. 

Dun 

• 

Duin 

Dun 

• 

7.  Seven. 

Gye  •  • 

• 

Gye 

• 

Gyet 

• 

8.  Eight. 

Gu 

• 

Gu 

• 

Gu 

• 

9.  Nine. 

Cbu 

• 

Cbu-tbamba 

• 

Cbu-tbamba 

• 

10.  Ten. 

Nyisku  ;  khal-jik 

• 

Klie-cliik 

• 

• 

Nyi-sbu-tbamba 

• 

11 .  Twenty, 

Nga-chu 

• 

Ngabchu 

Nga-cbu-tbamba 

• 

12.  Fifty. 

Gya 

• 

Gya 

• 

Gya-tbamba 

• 

13.  Hundred. 

c8 

bn 

• 

Nga 

• 

Nga 

• 

14.  I. 

Nga-yi  . 

• 

Nge 

• 

Nga-yi  . 

• 

15.  Of  me. 

Nga-yi 

• 

Nge 

Nga-yi  . 

• 

16.  Mine. 

Dak-pu  . 

* 

• 

Nga-cba  . 

Nga-cbak 

• 

17.  We. 

Dak-pu-yi 

• 

• 

Nga-clii  . 

• 

Nga-cba  . 

• 

18.  Of  us. 

Dak-pu-yi 

• 

Nga-cbi  . 

• 

Nga-cbagi 

• 

19.  Our. 

Khyot 

• 

• 

Chbo 

- 

• 

Kbyot 

• 

20.  Thou. 

Kbyot-rang-gi  . 

• 

• 

Cblio-kyi 

• 

• 

Kbyot-kyi 

• 

21 .  Of  thee. 

Kbyot-rang-gi 

• 

Chho-kyi 

• 

• 

Kbyot-kyi 

• 

22.  Thine. 

Kbyot-rang 

• 

• 

Chh<3 

0 

Kbyot 

23.  Yon. 

Kbyot-rang-gi 

• 

• 

Cblib-kyi 

• 

Kbyot-kyi 

• 

• 

24.  Of  you. 

?£hyot-rang-gi  . 

• 

• 

Cbb5-kyi . 

• 

Kbyot-kyi 

t 

• 

1 

1 

I 

25.  Your. 
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English. 

Balti  (Baltistan). 

Purik  (Purik). 

Ladakhi  (Ladakh). 

r 

26.  He 

m 

• 

0 

Kho  .... 

Kho  .... 

Kho  . 

27.  Of  liim 

0 

0 

0 

Kho-i  .... 

Khu-ri,  khO-i  . 

Khoi  .... 

28.  His 

• 

• 

• 

Iv  lio-i  *000 

Khu-i'I,  kho-i  . 

Khoi  .... 

29.  They  . 

• 

• 

0 

Khong,  kho-tang 

Khong,  khon-tang 

Kho-guu 

30.  Of  them 

• 

• 

• 

Ivhong-i,  kho-tang-i 

Khong-i,  khon-tang-i,  khun- 
ti. 

Kho-gun-ni 

•  4 

31.  Their 

0 

• 

• 

Khong-i,  kho-tang-i 

Khong-i,  khon-tang-i, 

khun-ti. 

Kho-gun-ni 

32.  Hand  . 

• 

0 

0 

Ltlli*p3i  0  0  0  * 

Lakpa  .... 

Lak-pa  .... 

33.  Foot  . 

• 

0 

0 

Rkang-ma  .  ^ 

Rkang-ma 

Rkang-pa 

34.  Nose  . 

• 

0 

0 

Snam-tshul  , 

Snam-tshul 

Sna  .... 

35.  Eye  . 

• 

• 

0 

Alik  »  0  0  • 

Mik  .... 

Mik  .... 

36-  Month 

0 

Kha;  kha-kor 

Kha  .... 

Kha  .... 

37.  Toot  a 

• 

0 

• 

^0  4000* 

So  .... 

So ;  so-ga 

38.  Ear  . 

• 

• 

0 

SDBi  •  0  0  0 

Sna  .... 

Nam-chhok 

39.  Hair  . 

■ 

0 

• 

Go-real  0000 

Skra 

Spu, shra 

40.  Head  . 

• 

0 

0 

Go  000* 

Go  .... 

Go  .... 

41.  Tongue 

0 

0 

Lche  .... 

Lche  .... 

Lche  .... 

42.  Belly  . 

* 

0 

0 

Lto-a  •  •  0  0 

Lto-a  ,000 

Drot-pa ;  phoa 

43.  Back  . 

• 

0 

• 

Shul  .... 

Rgyap  .... 

Rgyap  .... 

44.  Iron  . 

• 

0 

0 

Lchakhs  .  . 

Lchakhs  .... 

Lchaks  .... 

45.  Gold  . 

r~i 

s> 

0 

0 

Scr  0000 

Ser  .... 

Ser  .... 

46.  Silver 

f 

• 

0 

Slimul  .... 

Shmul  .... 

Shmul ;  mul  . 

47.  Father 

• 

0 

• 

Ata  0  0  0  * 

Ata  .... 

A-ba  .... 

48.  Mother 

r 

m 

• 

* 

Amo  .... 

Ama  .... 

A-ma  .... 

49.  Brother 

• 

• 

0 

Kaka  (elder) ;  phono 

(younger). 

Pho-no  .... 

• 

A- jo  (elder)  ;  no  (younger); 
ming-po  (brother  of  a 
female  person). 

50.  Sister 

• 

0 

0 

String-m5 ;  ashe  (elder)  ; 
string-m®  tgun-tse  (young¬ 
er.) 

String-mo,  a-che  (elder), 
no-mo  (younger). 

A-chhe,  a-je  (elder);  no-mo 
(younger)  ;  sring-mo  (sister 
of  a  male  person). 

fcl.  Man  . 

• 

0 

0 

Mi  .... 

Mi  .... 

Mi  .... 

• 

52.  Woman 

• 

0 

0 

Bhstriug  .... 

Bo-mS  .... 

Bo-mo  .... 
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Central  Dialect  (Sandberg'  and  Henderson). 

Written. 

Spoken. 

Kho  . 

Kbo  .... 

Kho-i  .... 

Kho-i  .  .  - 

Kho-i  . 

Kho-i  .  ... 

Khong-tsho  .  , 

Khong-tgho 

Khong-tsho-i  .  . 

Khong-tsho-i  .  .  . 

Khong-tsho-i  .  , 

Khong-tgho- i  . 

Lag-pa  .... 

Lak-pa  ...» 

Rkang-pa  .  , 

Kang-pa  .  . 

Sna  .... 

Na-khung  ... 

Mig  .... 

Mik  .... 

Kha  .... 

kha  •  •  •  • 

So  »  •  *  .  -  •  , 

So  .  .  .  . 

Rua 

Namohhok 

Skra  .  .-.  „ 

Ta  .  .  .  .  .  .  . 

,  Mg°  -  •  •  '  • 

Go  .  .  . 

Lche  ... 

Che  ... 

Grod-pa  .... 

Dho-pa  .... 

,  Rgyab  ... 

Gyap-  .  ...  .  ■ 

Lchags  .... 

Chak }  cha  .  . 

Gser  .  . 

Ser  -..  . 

Dngul  .  .  . 

■Ngiil  ... 

Pha ;  yab  .  .  - 

A-pha  ;  yap  .  - 

i  Ma  *  m  •  t  , 

Ma  •  •  •  • 

A-jho.  {elder) ;  nu-bo 

A-jho  j  nn-wo 

(younger). 

Sring-mo  ;  a-chhe  (elder)  ; 

Sing-mo  ;  a-chhe  ;  nu-mo  . 

nu-mo  ( younger)  . 

Mi  .... 

Mi  .  •  . 

Bud-med  .  . 

Bhii-me  . 
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Spiti  (Spiti). 

Kagate  (Darjeeling). 

Kbo  .  .  . 

Kho  .... 

Khoi  .... 

Kho-di  .... 

Khoi  .... 

Khodj  .... 

Kho-ba  .... 

Khnng-kya 

Kho-lja  .... 

Khu-rang-rang 

Kho-ba  .... 

Khung-kei-di  . 

L8ik*pdi  •  •  •  • 

Lak-pa  •  •  •  ( 

.Kang-pa. 

Kang-ba  .  . 

Na  .  •  •  •  • 

Na-sum  .... 

Mik  .... 

Mi  .  , 

K.ka  •  •  •  • 

Kha  .... 

So  •  •  •  •  • 

So  •  #  •  •  • 

Nam-chok  .  . 

Nam-jo  .... 

Sha  •  •  •  • 

Ta . 

Go  •  •  •  • 

Go  •  •  •  •  • 

Che  .... 

Che  .... 

Dot-pa  .... 

To-pa  .... 

Gyap  .... 

Kyap  .... 

Chaks  .... 

Cha  .... 

Ser  .... 

Ser  .... 

Ngul  . 

Ngul  .... 

A-pha  .... 

A-ba  .... 

A-ma  .... 

A-ma  .... 

A-cho  .... 

No  .... 

Shriug-mo 

Nu-mu  .... 

Mi  .... 

Mi  .  . 

Bo-mo  .... 

i 

i 

i 

1 

Pemi  ... 

1  46 — Tibetan 


Sharps  (Darjeeling). 

I 

Danjongka  (Sandberg). 

Lhoke  (Darjeeling). 

English. 

Kbo 

Kbo  .  ■  . 

• 

Kbo  .  . 

• 

• 

26.  He. 

Kho-yi 

• 

Kho-i 

• 

Kboyi .  . 

• 

27.  Of  him. 

Kho-yi 

• 

Kko-i 

•  • 

Kboyi .... 

• 

28.  His. 

Kho-tsho 

• 

• 

Khong  ;  kho-cha 

•  • 

Kbong 

29.  They. 

Kho-fsho-yi 

• 

Kbong-kyi 

• 

a 

Khong-gi 

• 

30.  Of  them. 

Kbo-tsbo-yi 

• 

Kbong-kyi 

• 

Kbongrgi 

• 

81.  Tbeir. 

Bak-pa 

• 

Lak-ka  . 

• 

Lak-pa  .  *  . 

& 

• 

32.  Hand. 

Kang-pa 

• 

Kang-pa 

• 

Kang-pa 

• 

33.  Foot. 

Na-khuk 

• 

Na 

• 

Na.  . 

* 

34.  Nose. 

Mik 

• 

Mi-do 

• 

Mik  •  •  * 

• 

35.  Eye, 

Klia 

• 

Kba  .  . 

• 

Kba 

• 

36.  Month.  • 

So  . 

• 

So  .  ... 

• 

So  •  •  •  • 

• 

37.  Tooth. 

Na  . 

• 

Nam-cho  . 

• 

Namcbck;  nawa 

• 

38.  Ear, 

Ta  . 

• 

Kya 

• 

Kja  .... 

• 

39.  Hair, 

Go  .  .  . 

• 

Go 

• 

Gu 

• 

40.  Head.  • 

Ghe-lak  . 

• 

Che 

• 

Cbe  ... 

> 

41.  TsngTie* 

Kbok-pa  . 

To-ko .  .  . 

Ghyop 

• 

42.  Belly.  • 

Gyap 

' 

Gyap 

• 

Gep  .... 

• 

43.  Back. 

Cha 

Chak  .  . 

•  • 

Cba  .... 

• 

44.  Iron. 

Ser  .  . 

• 

Ser 

• 

Sey  .... 

45.  Gold.  . 

Ngnl 

• 

Ngu 

• 

Ngu  .... 

• 

46.  Silver.  • 

Bapa 

• 

A-pho  .  .  . 

•  • 

Ap  .  . 

• 

47.  Father.  • 

A-raa 

A-mo 

• 

Ayi  .  ,  . 

• 

48.  Mother. 

Pnn  .  .  . 

• 

A-cbo  (elder) ; 
(younger). 

pun-gya 

Piinchha  .  . 

• 

49.  Brother. 

A-ji  (elder)  ; 
er). 

nn-mo 

( you 

ng- 

A-ji  (elder) ;  num 

(younger) 

Azbim.  .  .  . 

• 

50.  Sister.  • 

Mi  .  .  . 

• 

• 

a 

Mi  .  . 

•  • 

Mi  .... 

• 

51.  Man. 

Per-me 

• 

• 

• 

Mobi 

•  • 

Amtsu  .  .  . 

• 

52.  Woman. 
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English. 

Balt!  (Baltistan). 

Purik  (Purik). 

Ladakhi  (Ladakh). 

53.  Wife  . 

• 

• 

Zanzos  ;  chhug-ma  . 

A-ne 

• 

• 

A-ne 

• 

54.  Child. 

• 

• 

Phrii  .... 

Phru 

• 

• 

Thru-gu 

• 

55.  Son  . 

« 

• 

Bu,  bu-tsha 

Bu,  bu-tsha 

• 

Bu-tsha  . 

• 

56-  Daughter  . 

• 

• 

Bo-ngO  .... 

Bo-mo 

• 

Bo-mo 

• 

57.  Slave. 

• 

• 

Byis-ba ;  sg5-yal  . 

Yok-p5 ;  sgo-yal 

• 

Gho-yal,  yok-po 

• 

58.  Cultivator  . 

• 

• 

Chhumpa  .  . 

Chlmn-pa 

• 

Zhing-pa  ;  zhing-dak 

• 

59.  Shepherd 

• 

• 

Lurzl,  luk-rzl  •  • 

Ra-rzl,  luk-rzi 

• 

Rdzi-o ;  luk-rdzi 

• 

60.  God  . 

• 

IQmda  .... 

Khuda,  .  . 

• 

Kon-chhok 

• 

61.  Devil  . 

• 

• 

Shetan  .... 

Shetan 

• 

Rdut 

• 

62.  Sun  .  . 

• 

• 

Nyl-ma  .... 

Nyi-rna  . 

• 

Nyi-ma  . 

• 

63.  Moon .  . 

• 

• 

Lzod,  Idzod  (= moon-light) 

Lzai-mo  . 

• 

Lda-va  . 

• 

64.  Star  . 

• 

• 

SkBir*niti  •  •  •  • 

Skar-ma 

• 

Skar-ma 

• 

65.  Fire  . 

• 

• 

M  G  •  •  •  • 

Me 

Me 

• 

66.  Water  . 

• 

• 

Chhu  .... 

Chhii 

• 

Chhu  .  .  . 

• 

67.  House 

• 

• 

Nang,  khang-ma 

Khang-ma,  nang 

• 

Khang-pa  .  , 

• 

68.  Horse 

• 

• 

Rsta  .  . 

• 

Sta  .  . 

• 

69.  Cow  .  . 

• 

♦ 

Bang  .... 

Ba, 

• 

Ba-lang  .  .  , 

• 

70.  Dog  . 

• 

• 

Khyi  . 

Khyi 

• 

Khyi 

• 

71.  Cat  . 

• 

• 

Bi-la  .  .  .  . 

Bi"l9i  •  • 

• 

Bi-la  .  .  . 

• 

72.  Cock  .  . 

• 

• 

Beya-po  .... 

Beya-p5  .  . 

• 

• 

Ja-po  . 

• 

73.  Duck .  . 

• 

• 

Batik  ...  . 

Chhu-strok,  bya-long 

• 

Chhu-shrak;  ngur-va 

« 

74.  Ass  . 

• 

• 

Bong-bu 

Bong-bu  . 

• 

• 

Bong-ngu 

• 

75.  Camel 

• 

• 

Shnga-bong  .  , 

Shnga-bong 

• 

• 

Shnga-bong 

• 

76.  Bird  . 

• 

• 

Bu-u  . 

Bi 

• 

• 

Chi-pa  . 

• 

77.  Go  . 

• 

• 

Chha-chas  .  , 

Chha-chas 

• 

• 

Chlia-ches  ( infinitive ) 

• 

78.  Eat  .  . 

• 

• 

Za-chas  .  .  ,  , 

i 

Za-ohas  . 

• 

Za-ches  .  .  . 

• 

79.  Sit  . 

• 

• 

Duk-chaa  . 

Duk-chas 

• 

• 

Duk-ches 

• 
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Central  Dialect  (Sandberg  and  Henderson). 

Written. 

Spoken. 

Chhung-ma 

Cbbung-ma ;  kye-men 

Pbrugu  .... 

Tbugu;  phugu 

Bn  .... 

Bhu.  .... 

Bu-mo  .... 

Bbu-mo  . 

Tsbe-gyog 

Tshe-yok 

Lug-rdzi  . 

Luk-dzi  .... 

Dkon-mchhog  . 

Kon-chhok  .  .  . 

’Adre  .  ... 

V 

Dhe  .... 

Nyi-ma  .  .  > 

Nyi-ma  .... 

Zla-ba.  „  ...  . 

Da-wa  .... 

Skar-ma  .  . 

Kar-ma  .... 

Me  .... 

Lhliu  •  »  •  *  •  « 

Chiu  .  .  . 

Khyim . 

Kbyim  .... 

Rta  .  ... 

Ta  .... 

6d<  •  •  •  • 

Bha  .... 

Khyi  .... 

Khyi  .... 

Zhi-mi  .... 

Shi-mi  .... 

Bya-po  .... 

Jba-po  .... 

Ta-tae  .... 

Ya-tae  .... 

Bong-bu.  .  . 

Pong-gha 

Rnga-bong  .  . 

Nga-bong 

Bya  .... 

Jha  .... 

Song  .... 

Song  .... 

Zo  •  •  •  • 

So  .... 

Sdod  .  •  .  . 

Do  .... 
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Spiti  (Spiti). 

Jan-mo  .  .  . 

Tliu-gu  (phru-gu) 
Bu-taa 

Bu-mo 
Go-yal 
Shim-pa  . 

IJzi-o 

Kon-chhok 

Dnt 

Nyi-ma  . 

Da-wa  .  . 

Kar-ma  .  . 

Mo 

Chhu 
Kham-pa 
Ta  . 

Ba-lang  . 

Klii 

Pi-shi 
Jr.-pho 
Ngang-pa 
Bum-bu  . 

I 

I 

Nga-bong 

Ja  •  t  • 

Song 
Zo  . 

Dot  ..  . 


Kagate  (Darjeeling). 

Ckhung-ma 

Pi-za 

Pu 

Po-mo 
Yok-po  . 

Shing 

.  Karalu  .  .  . 

.  Sang-gye  (=  Buddha) 
.  Hendi  .  . 

.  Nyi-ma  . 

.  Da-wa 

.  Kar-ma  . 

•  Me. 

.  Chhu  .  .  ,  . 

.  Khim  „  .  . 

.  Ta-bu  .... 

.  Pa-lang  . 

.  Khi 

.  Guri  .  .  . 

.  Cha-bu  .  . 

.  Hangaa  .  . 

•  PiHggn  . 

I 

.  4ma-koma 
.  Cha 

.  Song  .  .  . 

•  So  .  .  .  o 

.  I  Te  .  .  .  .  . 


Sharpa  (Darjeeling). 


Diinjongka  (Sandberg). 


Llioke  (Darjeeling). 


English. 


Cher-mu 

• 

Khim-me 

• 

• 

Nam 

• 

53.  Wife. 

Pi-dza 

• 

• 

• 

Phuga 

• 

• 

Bn-tsho  . 

• 

54.  Child. 

Pu-jnng  . 

• 

• 

• 

Pu 

• 

• 

A-lo 

• 

55.  Son. 

Pu-mn 

• 

• 

• 

Pum 

• 

Bum 

• 

56.  Daughter. 

Y ok-pu  . 

• 

• 

• 

Yok-ku  . 

• 

• 

Gyowu  . 

• 

57.  Slave. 

Shing-tap-khen 

• 

• 

Zhing-la-pa 

• 

58.  Cultivator 

Luk-tso-khen 

■ 

• 

• 

Luk-tsho-mi 

• 

59.  Shepherd. 

Kun-chok 

• 

• 

• 

Konchho 

• 

Lha 

• 

60.  God. 

Dut 

• 

• 

De 

• 

61.  Devil. 

Nima 

• 

• 

• 

Nyim 

• 

Nyim 

• 

62.  Sun. 

k 

Dawa 

• 

• 

• 

Dan 

# 

Dau 

• 

63.  Moon. 

Karma 

• 

• 

• 

Kam 

Kam 

• 

64.  Star. 

Me 

• 

• 

• 

Mi 

Mi 

• 

65.  Fire. 

Chhu 

• 

• 

• 

Chhu 

• 

Chhu 

• 

66.  Water. 

Kbang-pa 

• 

• 

• 

Kkim 

• 

Khyim  . 

• 

67.  House. 

Ta 

• 

• 

• 

Ta 

• 

Ta 

68.  Horse. 

Chhung-ma 

• 

• 

• 

Bhachu  . 

• 

Ba. 

• 

69.  Cow. 

Khi 

• 

• 

• 

Khyi 

• 

Pho-khyi 

• 

70.  Dog. 

Ber-me  . 

• 

• 

• 

A-lii ;  shim 

• 

Bili 

• 

71.  Cat. 

Cha-bu  . 

• 

• 

• 

Byap 

• 

72.  Cock. 

Dam-cha 

• 

• 

*  * 

Dam-bya  . 

• 

73.  Duck. 

Pung-bu 

• 

• 

• 

Bong-gu 

• 

• 

Bom 

• 

74.  Ass. 

Nga-mong 

• 

• 

• 

Ngamo-gyet-pa 

• 

75.  Camel. 

Cha-chhang-ma 

■ 

• 

Phya 

• 

• 

Bya 

• 

76.  Bird. 

Gyuk 

• 

• 

• 

Song 

• 

• 

Gyo 

• 

• 

77.  Go. 

So  . 

• 

• 

• 

Sa 

• 

• 

Za 

• 

• 

78.  Eat, 

Dot 

• 

• 

• 

Dei 

• 

• 

Dot 

• 

• 

79.  Sit. 
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Balti  (Baltistan). 

Punk  (Purik). 

Ladakhi  (Ladakh). 

80. 

Come 

• 

• 

Ong-chas  .  . 

Yong-chas 

• 

Yong-ches 

• 

81. 

Beat  . 

• 

• 

Teang-chas  .  . 

Rdung-chas 

• 

Rdung-ches 

• 

82. 

Stand  . 

• 

• 

Lang-shas 

Lang-shas 

•  • 

Langs-te  duk-ches 

• 

83. 

Die  .  . 

• 

• 

Shl-chas  .  . 

Shi-chas  . 

•  • 

Shi-ches 

• 

84. 

Give 

• 

• 

Min-chas 

Tang-chas 

•  • 

Tang-ches  -k  sal-ches  (re 
specif ul). 

85. 

Run  . 

• 

• 

Rgyuk-chas 

Rgyuk-chas,  bang 
ebas. 

tang- 

Rgyuk-ches 

86. 

Up  . 

• 

• 

Yar,  khathok  .  . 

Kha-thot . 

- 

Gyen,  kha-thok 

87. 

Near  . 

• 

• 

Nye-bo  .... 

Nye-mo  . 

. 

Nye-mo  . 

GO 

CD 

Down 

• 

• 

Thuru  .... 

Yok-po,  yok-la . 

• 

Thur,  yok-la 

89. 

Far  . 

• 

• 

Thagh-ring 

Thaghring 

• 

Thak-;ring 

90. 

Before  . 

t 

• 

Dunu,  shiti-a,  dunuk 

Shiti-a  . 

• 

Dunla  .  . 

91. 

Behind 

• 

• 

Rgyap-la.  .  . 

Rgyap-na 

Rgyap-la 

92. 

Who 

• 

• 

S  u  •  «  •  • 

Su 

• 

Su 

93. 

What 

• 

• 

Chi  •  •  •  • 

Chi  .  .  . 

-Chi  ,  .  .  .  , 

94. 

Why 

• 

• 

Chi-phari ;  chi  pharos 

Chi-la 

. 

,Chii-pki-la . 

95. 

And 

• 

• 

Nang,  yang 

Yang,  nang,  dang 

• 

Dang,  yang 

96. 

But  . 

• 

• 

Do-in-na-se,  ama-5  , 

Ama-o,  iu-na-yang 

• 

Yin-qa-yang  ( being 

in-even 

97. 

If  . 

• 

• 

"Del  •  »  t  • 

-na 

‘ 

-na  , 

• 

98. 

Yes  . 

• 

• 

In,  o-pga  .... 

In,  o-na,  yot,  duk 

• 

O-na  ;  yin  ;  yot ; ,  duk 

99. 

No  . 

• 

• 

Met,  men,  min-duk  . 

Men,  met,  min-duk 

• 

Man  i  met . 

• 

100. 

Alas 

• 

• 

Lftj  lu  •  •  •  • 

Wa 

• 

Wa 

• 

101. 

A  father  . 

• 

• 

Ata  chik .... 

Ata  chik 

. 

A-ba-zhik 

• 

102. 

Of  a  father 

• 

• 

Ata  chig-i 

Ata  chig-i 

• 

A-ba-zhig-gi 

• 

103. 

To  a  father 

• 

• 

Ata  chik-la 

Ata-chik-la 

• 

A-ba-zhik-la 

• 

104. 

From  a  father 

• 

• 

Ata  chik-na  .  . 

Ata  chik-na 

• 

A-ba-zlnk-na  . 

• 

105. 

Two  fathers 

• 

- 

Ata  nyis  .... 

Ata  nyis  . 

• 

A-ba  nyis  . 

• 

106. 

Fathers  . 

• 

Ata-un,  ata-rgun,  ata-chSl: . 

Ata-gun  . 

• 

A-ba -gun 

••  **  n  rii<i  i 
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Central  Dialect  (Sandberg  and  Henderson). 

Written. 

Spoken. 

Shog  . 

Shok  .... 

B  •  0 

Rdung  .  . 

Dung  .... 

• 

Long  . 

Long  .... 

.Shi  .  .  . 

Shi  .... 

•  t 

Ster  .  .  . 

Ter  .... 

Rgyug  . 

Gyuk  .... 

Tar  .... 

Tar  .... 

Nye-po . 

Nye-po  . 

Mar  .  .  ... 

Mar  .... 

Thag-ring-po  . 

Thak-rrng-po  . 

Gdong-la  .  . 

Dong-la;  ngan-la 

Gzhug-la  . 

Zlmk-la  .  . 

I  «  • 

Sn  .... 

Su  •  •  ^  •  • 

Gang  ;  ga-re  ;  chi 

Ghang  ;  gha-re  ;  chi 

Gang-la  .  . 

Ghang-la  .  . 

Dang  ... 

Dhang  .... 

On-kyang  .  . 

On-kyang  ,  . 

Na  .... 

Na  .... 

Lags  ..... 

La  .... 

v  %  • 

Min  .... 

Min  .... 

•  • 

A-pha  zhig 

A-pha  shik  .  .  .  . 

A-pha-i  .... 

A-pha-yi  .  . 

A-pha*la  *  .  . 

A-pha-la  €  .  . 

A-pha-nas  •  . 

A-pha-na  .  .  . 

A-pha*gnjis  J  .  . 

A-pha  nyi  .  . 

A-pha-tsho  .  . 

A-pha-tflho  .  • 
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Spiti  (Spiti). 

Kagate  (Darjeeling). 

Shok  .... 

Sho  .  ,  -  . 

Dnng  .... 

Rop-che  . 

Long  .... 

Long  .  ... 

Shi-tong  .  . 

Shi  ..  . 

Tong  . 

Nang  .... 

Gyuk  .... 

Chhong  .  ,  . 

Kkan-tok  ,  , 

Tho-la  .  , 

Nyi-mo  .  .  .  . 

Tha-ma  .  .  -  . 

To  -  .  . 

Cha-la  .... 

Thak-ring  ,  . 

Tharing-bu  .  .  . 

Dun-n5  .... 

Nge-la  .... 

Gyap-n5  .... 

Ting-la  .  .  ... 

Su . 

SU •  ■  e  l  •  • 

Chi  .  .  .  . 

Chi  .... 

Chi-laj  .  . 

Che-la  ... 

Tang  .... 

Tang  ... 

Tin-kyang 

Lap-na  ...  . 

T  ang-na 

Lap-ken,  lap-sing,  lap-na  . 

O-na  .... 

Tin . 

Man  *  . 

Min  . 

A-pha  shik  . 

A-ba  chik  . 

A-pha  shig-gi  . 

A-ba  chik-i-di  . 

A-pha  shik-la  . 

A-ba  chik- la  . 

A-pha  shik-nii 

A-ba  sale 

A-pha  nyi 

A-ba  nyi  .  . 

A-pha -gun 

| 

• 

A-ba-kya  .  . 
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Sharpa  (Darjeeling). 

Panjongkii  (Sandberg). 

• 

Shok  .  . 

• 

Sbok 

• 

• 

Dung  .  . 

• 

• 

TiP  . 

• 

• 

Lang  .  . 

% 

• 

• 

• 

Shi 

• 

• 

Sbi  . 

• 

• 

• 

Bin  .  « 

t 

• 

Phin 

• 

• 

• 

Gyuk 

• 

• 

Cbbong  . 

• 

• 

Tar  .  • 

• 

• 

Taki 

• 

• 

Tsa-la  .  • 

• 

• 

Tsaka  . 

• 

• 

Mar 

• 

• 

Mar  .  _ 

t 

• 

Thak-ring-bo  . 

• 

• 

Thak-ring 

• 

• 

Dong-la,  dung-la 

• 

• 

Hen-la  , 

• 

• 

Gyap-la  .  • 

• 

• 

Se-lo 

• 

• 

Su 

• 

• 

Ka  . 

• 

• 

Gang  .  . 

• 

• 

Kan 

• 

• 

Gang-la  .  # 

• 

• 

Kambe  . 

• 

• 

Ta-rung  .  . 

• 

• 

Ta-rung  . 

• 

• 

Tin-na-yang  . 

• 

• 

-D3i  •  • 

• 

• 

-na ;  nu  . 

• 

• 

Tin  .  • 

• 

• 

Laa 

• 

• 

Min  .  • 

• 

• 

Mem-ba ;  men 

• 

• 

A-kba  .  . 

• 

• 

.  ••• 

Papa  chik  . 

• 

A-pbo  cbi 

• 

• 

Papa  chiggi  . 

• 

• 

A-pbo-i  . 

• 

• 

Papa  chik-ia  . 

• 

t 

A-pbo-lo 

• 

• 

Papa  cbik-na  . 

• 

• 

A-pbo-na 

• 

• 

Papa  nyl 

• 

• 

A-pbo-nyi 

• 

• 

Papa-tgho  . 

• 

• 

A-pbo-tabo 

• 

• 

Lhoke  (Darjeeling). 


Sbok 

« 

• 

• 

80.  Come. 

Dung 

• 

• 

* 

81.  Beat. 

Long 

- 

• 

• 

82.  Stand. 

Sbi  m 

« 

• 

• 

83.  Die. 

Byin 

• 

• 

• 

84.  Give. 

Cbbong  . 

• 

• 

• 

85.  Run. 

Tak-li  . 

• 

• 

• 

86.  Up. 

Bo-lo 

< 

• 

• 

87.  Hear. 

Ma  . 

• 

• 

• 

.  88.  Down. 

Tbak-ring 

• 

• 

• 

89.  Par. 

Ngan-la  . 

• 

• 

• 

90.  Before. 

Sbii-la 

• 

• 

• 

91.  Behind. 

Gak-me-po 

• 

• 

• 

92.  Who. 

Ga-chi-mo 

• 

• 

• 

93.  What. 

Gan-cbi-bewo 

• 

• 

• 

94.  Why. 

Tarura  . 

• 

• 

• 

95.  And. 

Ting:rung 

• 

• 

• 

96.  But. 

Gal-te 

• 

• 

• 

97.  If. 

Tin  . 

• 

• 

• 

.  98.  Tea. 

Men 

• 

• 

• 

99.  No. 

Akha>  . 

• 

• 

• 

.  100.  Alaa. 

Ap  cbik  . 

• 

• 

• 

101.  A  father. 

Ap  cbigi 

• 

• 

• 

102.  Of  a  father. 

Ap  chik-lo 

• 

• 

• 

103.  To  a  father. 

Ap  cbik-la 

• 

• 

• 

104.  From  a  father. 

Ap  nyi  . 

Ap-iau  . 

• 

• 

• 

105.  Two  fathers. 

106.  Fathers. 
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Engl  ish. 

Balti  (Baltistan). 

Purik  (Purik). 

Ladakhi  (Ladakh). 

107. 

Of  fathers .  . 

• 

Aton-I  (i.e.,  ata-un-i),  ato- 
ngun-i. 

Ata-gun-i  • 

• 

0 

A-ba-gun-ni  . 

• 

108. 

To  fathers .  . 

• 

Ato-ngun-la 

Ata-gun-la  . 

• 

• 

A-ba-gun-la 

• 

109. 

From  fathers  . 

• 

Ato-ngun-na  .  . 

Ata-gun-na 

• 

• 

Aba-gun-na  . 

• 

110. 

A  daughter 

• 

Bo-ngo  chik  . 

Bo-mo  chik  . 

• 

• 

Bo-mo-zhik 

• 

111. 

Of  a  daughter  . 

• 

Bo-ngo  chig-1  . 

Bo-mo  chig-i  . 

• 

• 

Bo-mo-zhig-gi 

• 

112. 

To  a  daughter  . 

• 

Bo-ngo  chik-la .  . 

Bo-mo  chik-la  . 

• 

• 

Bo-mo-zhik-la 

• 

113. 

Fi’om  a  daughter 

• 

Bo-ngg-chik-na 

Bo-mo  chik-na  . 

• 

• 

Bo-mo-zhik-na 

• 

114 

Two  daughters  . 

• 

Bo-ngo  nyls 

Bg-mg  nyis 

• 

• 

Bo-mo  nyis 

• 

115. 

Daughters  . 

• 

Bo-ngo-ngun  .  . 

Bo-mg-gurr  .  • 

• 

« 

Bo-mo-gun 

• 

116. 

Of  daughters  . 

• 

Bo-ngo-ngun-I . 

Bo-mg-gumi  . 

• 

• 

Bo-mo-gun-ni  . 

• 

117. 

To  daughters  . 

• 

Bo-ngg-ngun-la 

Bg-mg-gun-la 

• 

* 

Bo-mo-gun-la  . 

• 

118. 

From  daughters . 

• 

Bo-ngO-ngan-na  • 

Bg-mg-gumna  . 

• 

• 

Bo-mo-gun-na 

• 

119. 

A  good  man  . 

• 

Leagh-mo  mi  chik 

Ngrgmi-chik  . 

« 

• 

Mi  rgyal-la  zhik 

• 

120. 

Of  a  good  man  . 

• 

Leagh-mo  mi  chig-i  . 

Ngrg  mi-chig-i 

• 

• 

Mi  rgyal-la  zhig-gi 

• 

121. 

To  a  good  man  . 

• 

Leagh-mo  mi  chik-la 

Ngrg  mi-chik-la 

• 

• 

Mi  rgyal-la  zhik-la 

• 

122. 

From  a  good  man 

• 

Leagh-mo  mi  chik-na 

Ngrg  mi-chik-na 

t 

• 

Mi  rgyal-la  zhik-na 

• 

123. 

Two  good  men  . 

• 

Leagh-mo  mi  nyis  . 

Ngrg  mi  nyis  . 

• 

• 

Mi  rgyal-la  nyis 

• 

124. 

Good  men .  . 

• 

Leagh-mo  mi-nn 

Ngrg-  mi-gun  ;  rgyala 
gun. 

mi- 

Mi  rgyal-la-gun 

• 

125. 

Of  good  men 

• 

Legha-mo  mi-un-i  . 

Norg  mi-gun-I  . 

• 

• 

Mi  rgyal-la-gun-ni 

• 

126. 

To  good  men 

• 

Leagh-mo  mi-un-la  . 

Ngrg  mi-gun- la 

• 

• 

Mi  rgyal-la-gun-la 

• 

127. 

From  good  men . 

• 

Legha-mo  mi-un-na  . 

NOro  mi-gun-na 

• 

• 

Mi  rgyal-la-gun-na 

• 

128. 

A  good  woman  . 

• 

Leagh-mo  bu-string  chik 

Norg  bg-mg  chik 

• 

• 

Bo-mo  rgyal-la  zhik 

• 

129. 

A  bad  boy . 

• 

Shre-shrik  bu  chik  . 

Rtsok-pg-bu 

• 

• 

Bu-tsha  rtsok-po  zhik 

l3o. 

Lroon  women 

• 

Leagh-mo  bii-string-gun 

Ngrg  bg-mo-gun 

• 

• 

Bo-mo  rgyal-la  sak 

• 

131. 

A  bad  gii'l . 

. 

Shre-shrik  bo-ngg  chik 

Rtsok*pg  bg-mg  chik 

• 

Bo-mo  rtsok-po  zhik 

f  r 

132. 

wood  , 

* 

Leagli-m5 

Ngrg ;  rgyal-a  . 

• 

• 

Rgyal-ln  ;  za»g-po ; 

jak-po 

133. 

Better 

• 

Dg-o-batsek  leagh-mo 

(better  than  that'). 

Di-u-vasang  ng-rg 
than  this) 

(i better 

-sang  rgyai-ia  . 

• 

•  1 
r 

156— Tibetan. 


Central  Dialect  (Sandberg  and  Henderson). 

Written. 

Spoken. 

A-pba-tsbo-i  .  . 

A-pba-tsbo-i  . 

A-pbartsbo-la  . 

A-pba-fabo-la  , 

A-pba-tsbo-nas  . 

A-pba-tsbo-nS  .  . 

Bu-mo  zbig  , 

Bbu-mo  sbik  . 

Bn-mo-i  .... 

Bbn-mo-i  . 

Bn-mo-la  .  . 

Bbn-mo-la  ‘  , 

Bu-mo-nas  .  . 

Bbu-tao-na 

Bn-mo  gnyis  . 

Bbu-tno  nyl 

Bu-mo-tsbo 

Bbu-mo-tsbb 

Bu-mo-tabo-i  .  . 

Bbu-mo-tabo-i 

Bn-mo-tsbo-la  . 

Bbu-iijo-tsbb-la 

Bu-mo-taho-nag 

• 

• 

Bbn-iPo-tabo-nS  . 

♦  v 

i*  * 

%  • 

•  • .  •  •  • 

••••*« 

Yag-po;  logs-pa 

t  •  •  •  • 

Ynk-po;  Is  pa  «  , 

«••  •  • 
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Spiti  (Spiti). 

Kagate  (Darjeeling). 

A-plia  nam-ki  . 

A-ba-bari-ki 

A-pba  gnn-la  . 

A-ba-kei  (Aba-kya-la) 

A-pba-gun-na  .  . 

A-ba-sale  .  . 

Bn-mo  sbik  .  . 

Po-mn  cbik  . 

Bn-mo  sbig-gi  . 

Po-mn  cbik-i-di 

# 

Bn-mo  sbik-la  . 

Po-mu  cbik-la 

Bn-mo  sbik-na  . 

Po-mu  cbik  minji 

Bn-mo  nyi  ,  . 

Po-mn  nyi 

Bn-mo  nam 

Po-mn-kya 

| 

Bn-mo  nam-ki  . 

Po-mu-kya-gi-di  (ke-i-di)  . 

Bn-mo  gnn-la  .  . 

Po-mn  kya-la  . 

Bn-mo  gun-nij  . 

Po-mn  kya  minjik 

* 

Mi  gyala  skik  .  ,  . 

Ya-bn  mi  cbik  . 

Mi  gyala  sbig-gi  . 

Ya-bu  mi  cbik-i-di  . 

♦ 

Mi  gyala  sbik-la  , 

Mi  ya-bu  cbik-la 

Mi  gyala  sbik-nS  , 

Mi  ya-bn  cbik-le 

Mi  gyala  nyi  , 

Mi  ya-bn  nyi  . 

Mi  gyala  gnn  . 

Mi  ya-bu  kya  .  .  , 

Mi  gyala  gnn-gi  , 

Mi  ya-bn  ke-i-di 

Mi  gyala  gun-la  , 

Mi  ya-bu  kya-la 

Mi  gyala  nam-na  . 

Mi  ya-bu  kya-sa-le  . 

Bo-mo  gyala  sbik 

Pe-mi  ya-bu  cbik 

Tbn-gn  sok-po  sbik  . 

Piza  ma-ya-ba  cbik  . 

But-met  gyala 

Ya-bu  pe-mi-kya 

i  But-met  sok-po  sbik 

Po-mn  ma-ya-ba  cbik 

Gyala  .... 

Ya-bn  .  , 

De-sang  gyala  . 

Ya-bu  .... 

]58 — Tibetan 


Slmrpa  (Darjeeling). 

Danjongka  (Sandberg). 

1 

Lhoke  (Darjeeling). 

English. 

Papa-tsho-yi 

A-pho-tsho-i 

Ap-tsu-gi 

107.  Of  fathers. 

Papa-tsho-la. 

A-pho-tsho-lo  . 

Ap-tiiu-lo  .  . 

108.  To  fathers. 

Papa-tsho-na 

A-pho-tsho-na  . 

Ap-tsu-la  .  . 

109.  From  fathers. 

Pa-mo  chik 

Pam  chi 

Bum  chik 

110.  A  daughter. 

Pa-mo  chig-gi  . 

Bum  chigi 

111.  Of  a  daughter. 

Pa-mo  chik-la  . 

Bum  chik-lo 

112.  To  a  daughter. 

Pa-mo  chik-na  . 

Bum  chik-la  .  .  . 

113.  Prom  a  daughter. 

Pa-mo  nyi 

Bum  nyi .... 

114.  Two  daughters. 

Pu-mo-tsho  . 

Bum-tsu 

115.  Daughters. 

Pu-mo-tsho-yi  . 

Bu-mo-i  . 

116.  Of  daughters. 

Pa-mo  tsho-la  . 

Bu-mo-lu 

117.  To  daughters. 

Pn-mo  tsho-na  . 

Bum-tsu-la  - 

118.  From  daughters. 

Mi  le-mo  chik  . 

Mi  lem  chi 

Mi  lek-zhim  chik 

119.  A  good  man. 

Mi  le-mo  chig-gi 

Mi  lek-zhim  chigi  .  . 

120.  Of  a  good  man. 

Mi  le-mo  chik-la 

* 

Mi  lek-zhim  chik-lo  .  , 

121.  To  a  good  man. 

Mi  le-mo  chik-na 

Mi  lek-zhim  chik-la  . 

122.  From  a  good  man. 

Mi  le-mo  nyi 

. 

Mi  lek-zhim  nyi 

123.  Two  good  men. 

Mi  le-mo-tsho  . 

Mi  lek-zhim-tsu 

124.  Good  men. 

Mi  le-mo-tsho-yi 

Mi  lek-zhim-tso-i  .  , 

125.  Of  good  men. 

Mi  le-mo-tsho-la 

Mi  lek-zhirn-tgu-lo 

126.  To  good  men. 

Mi  le-mo-tsho-na 

Mi  lek-zhim-tau-la  » 

% 

127.  From  good  men. 

Per-me  le-mo  chik  . 

Am  lek-zhim  chik 

128.  A  good  woman. 

Pi-dza  ma-le-pa 

Bu-tsho  zcp  chik 

129.  A  bad  boy. 

Per-me  le-mo-tsho 

Am  lek-zhim-tau  . 

130.  Good  women. 

Pn-mo  ma-le-pa 

Bu-mo  zok  chik 

131.  A  bad  girl. 

Le-mo  .... 

Lem  .... 

Lek-zhim  .  . 

132.  Good. 

Si-na  le-mn 

1 

Te-la  lem 

133.  Better. 
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English. 

Balt!  (Baltistan). 

Purik  (Purik). 

| 

Ladaklii  (Ladakh). 

134.  Best 

c  • 

• 

Chak-batsek  leagli-m5 

Thsang-ma-vasang  n5ro 

• 

X§hang-ma  sang 

rgyal-la 

• 

135.  High 

•  • 

• 

Thon-mo 

Thon-mo 

• 

Thon-po  .  . 

• 

. 

136.  Higher 

•  • 

• 

De-o-batsek  thon-m5 . 

Di-u-vasang  thon-mo 

• 

-sang  thon-po  . 

• 

• 

137.  Highest 

•  • 

• 

Chok-batsek  thon-m5 

1  Thsang-ma-vasang  thon-mo 

1 

Tshang-ma  sang 

thon-po 

• 

138.  A  horse 

•  • 

• 

Rsta  chik 

Rsta  chik 

• 

Sta  zhik 

• 

• 

139.  A  mare 

•  • 

• 

Rgun-ma  chik  .  . 

Rgunmii  chik,  ghun-ma 

chik 

Rgot-ma,  ghot-ma 

• 

140.  Horses 

•  « 

• 

Rsta-ngun 

Rsta-gun,  (-un) 

• 

Sta-gun,  sta-sak 

• 

• 

141.  Mares 

•  • 

• 

Rgun-mo-ngun  (chok) 

Ghun-ma-un  (-gun) 

• 

Rgot-ma-sak  . 

• 

• 

142.  A  ball 

•  • 

• 

Glilang  chik,  ghlang-to  chik 

Ghlang-to  chik 

• 

Hlang-to  chik  . 

• 

143.  A  cow 

•  • 

• 

Ba  chik  .... 

Ba  chik  .  .  . 

• 

Ba-lang  chik  . 

• 

144.  Bulls 

•  • 

• 

Ghlang-gun  ;  Ghlang-ngun 

Ghlapg-to-un  . 

• 

Hlang-to-sak  . 

• 

• 

145.  Cows 

•  • 

• 

Ba-ngun  ,  . 

Ba-un,  ba-gun  . 

• 

Ba-lang-sak 

• 

» 

146.  A  dog 

•  • 

• 

Khyi  chik 

Kihyi  chik 

• 

Khyi  zhik 

• 

t 

147.  A  bitch 

•  • 

• 

Khyi -mo  chik  . 

Khyi-mo  chik  . 

• 

Khyi-mo  zhik  . 

• 

• 

148.  Dogs 

•  • 

• 

Khyi-ngun  . 

Khyi-un,  khyi-gun  . 

• 

Khyi-gun 

• 

• 

149.  Bitches 

•  • 

• 

Khyl-m5-ngun 

Khyi-mo-gun  . 

• 

Khyi-mo-gun  . 

• 

• 

150.  A  he  goat 

•  • 

• 

Ra-skyes  chik  . 

Ra-skyes  chik  . 

• 

Ra-po  chik 

• 

• 

151.  A  female  goat 

• 

Ra  chik  .... 

Rabak  chik 

Ra-ma  chik 

• 

• 

152.  Coats 

•  • 

• 

Ra-bak-gun  .  , 

Rabak-gun 

• 

Ra-ma-sak  . 

• 

• 

153.  A  male  deer 

• 

Sha-phu-rang  chik  . 

RopO  tse-pho  chik 

• 

Sha-po  .  . 

• 

• 

154.  A  female  deer  . 

Sha  mo-rang  chik 

Ropo  tse-mo  chik 

• 

Sha-mo  .  . 

• 

i 

155,  Deer 

•  • 

• 

Sha,  sha-ba,  rl-daghs 

Sha,  rl-dagbs  . 

• 

Sha-ba 

• 

156.  I  am 

•  • 

Nga  yot  .... 

Nga-rang  in 

Nga  in 

• 

• 

157.  Thou  art 

• 

Khiang  yot  . 

Khye-rang  iu  .  , 

• 

Khyot  in 

• 

• 

158.  He  is 

• 

Kho  yot  .... 

Kho  in  . 

• 

Kho  in  . 

• 

• 

159.  We  are 

•  • 

• 

Ngaya  yet  .  .  ,  ! 

Nga-taug  in  ,  . 

Nga-zha  in 

- 

* 

160.  Yon  are 

•  • 

1 

K  by  e-tang  yot 

! 

Khyentang  in  . 

• 

Khyo-zha  in 

• 

• 
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'■  Central  Dialect  (Sandberg  and  Henderson). 

Written. 

Spoken. 

Mtkon-po 

Tbom-po 

Rta-po  ...» 

Ta-po  .... 

Rgod-ma 

Go-ma  .... 

Rta-tabo 

Ta-tabo  .... 

Rgod-ma-tabo  . 

Go-ma-tabo 

Glang  .... 

Lang  .... 

Ba-mo  .... 

Bba-mo  .... 

Glang-tabo 

Lang-tabo 

Ba-mo-tabo 

Bba-mo-tabo  .  .  . 

Pbo-kbyi 

Pbo-kbyi  .  .  . 

Mo-kbyi  .... 

Mo-kbyi 

Pbo-kbvi-tabo  . 

Pbo-kbyi-tabo  . 

Mo-kbyi- taho  . 

Mo-kbyi-tabo  . 

Ra-tbong  .  . 

R(X*ni8i  •  •  •  • 

Ra-ma  .... 

Ra-tabo  .... 

Ra-tabo  .  .  .  t 

Nga  yod  < 

Nga  yd  .  .  .  . 

Khyod  ’adug  .  . 

Kbyo  duk 

Kbo  ’adug 

Kbo  duk 

Nga-tabo  yod  . 

Nga-tabo  yo  .  .  . 

Kbyod-tabo  ’adug  . 

Kbyo-tabo  duk  ,■  . 
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Spiti  (Spiti). 

Kagate  (Darjeeling). 

Tshang-mlj  sang  gyala 

Thon-po  .... 

Rung-bu  .... 

De-sang  tlion-po 

Tsbang-mS  sang  thon»po  . 

Mang-bu  rung-bu  chik 
{-much  high  one). 

Ta  shik  .... 

Ta-bu  chik 

Gotma  shik 

Ta-mu  chik  . 

Ta  nam , . 

Ta-bu  kya 

Gotma  nam 

Ta-mu  kya 

Lang-to  shik  . 

Lang  chik 

Ba-lang  shik  . 

Pa-lang  chik  . 

Lang-to  nam  . 

Lang  kya 

Ba-lang  nam  . 

Pa-lang  kya 

Khi  shik 

Khi  chik  .... 

Mo  khi  shik 

Khi-mu  chik  . 

Khi  nam  .... 

Khi-kya 

Mo-khi  nam  . 

Khi-mu  kya 

Ra-wo  shik 

Changre  chik  . 

Ra-ma  shik 

Ra-ma  chik 

Ra-rigs  nam 

Ra-kya  .... 

Sha-pho  shik  . 

Khyesa  chik 

Sha-mo  shik 

Khyesa  a-ma  ( deer-mother ) 

Sha-wa-rigs  nam 

Khyesa  kya 

Nga  yin  .  ■  .  . 

Nga  e  .  .  ,  . 

Khynt  yin 

Khyo  e  . 

Kho  yin  .  ,  .  . 

Kho  e 

Nga-zha  yin  . 

Ngi-kya  e 

Khyo-zhr.  yiu  . 

1 

Khyo  e  . 
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SKarpa  (Darjeeling). 

Diinjongka  (Sandberg). 

Lhoke  (Darjeeling). 

English. 

Te*ri  si-na  le-mo 

Thon-bu 

Gun-la  lem 

Tho  .... 

Tho-wo  .  .  .  . 

134.  Best. 

135.  High. 

Si-na  thon-bu  . 

Te-ri  si-na  thon-bu  . 

Ta  chik  .... 

Te-la  tho 

Gun-la  tho 

Ta  chi  .... 

Ta  chik  .... 

136.  Higher. 

137.  Highest. 

138.  A  horse. 

Goid-ma  .... 

Goym  chik  .  . 

139.  A  mare. 

Ta-tsho  .... 

Ta-tsu  .... 

140.  Horses. 

Goid-ma-tsho  . 

Goym-tsu 

141.  Mares. 

Lang  chik 

Lang  chik  .  . 

142.  A  bull. 

Chhung-ma  chik 

Bhachu  chi 

• 

Ba  chik  .... 

143.  A  cow. 

Lang-tsho  .  . 

Lang-tgu  .... 

144.  Bulls, 

Chhung-ma-tsho 

Ba-tsu  .... 

145.  Cows. 

Ki  chik  .... 

Pho-khyi  chik  .  . 

146.  A  dog. 

Ki-mo  chik 

Khyi-mu  chik 

147.  A  bitch. 

Ki-tsho  .... 

Pho-khyi-tsu  . 

148.  Dogs. 

Ki-mo-isho 

Mo-khyi-tau 

• 

149.  Bitches. 

Ra-pho  chik 

Ra-po  .... 

Ra-pho  chik 

150.  A  he  goat. 

Ra-mo  chik  .  . 

Ra-raa  chik 

151.  A  female  goat. 

Kha-sha-pho  chik 

Ra-tsu  .... 

Sha-pho  chik  . 

152.  Goats. 

153.  A  male  deer. 

Kha-sha-mo  chik 

Sha-mo  chik 

154.  A  female  deer. 

Kha-sha  .... 

• 

Sha-u  .... 

155.  Deer. 

Nga  yin  .... 

Nga  in  . 

Nga  yin  .... 

156.  I  am. 

Khyot-rang  yin 

Chho  ba  . 

Khyot  yiD-bet  . 

157.  Thou  art. 

Kho  yin  .... 

Kho  ba  ... 

Kho  bet  .... 

158.  Ho  is. 

Dak-pu  yin  , 

Nga-cha  in  • 

Nga-chak  yin  .  . 

159.  We  are. 

Khyot-rong  yin 

Chho  ba  (  . 

Khyot  yin-bat  .  . 

160.  You  are. 

I _ _ 
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English. 


Balti  (Baltistan). 


Purik  (Purik). 


Ladakhi  (Ladakh). 


161.  They  are  . 

• 

Khong  yot 

Khong  in 

Kho-gun  in 

162.  I  -was 

• 

Nga  yot-pa 

Nga-rang  yot-pin 

Nga  yot-pin 

163.  Thou  wast . 

• 

Khiang  yot-pa .  . 

Khye-raDg  yot-pin  . 

Khyot  yot-pin 

164.  He  was 

• 

Kho  yot-pa  . 

Klio  yot-pin 

Kho  yot-pin 

165.  We  were  . 

Ngaya  yot-pa  . 

Nga-tang  yot-pin 

Nga-zha  yot-pin 

166.  You  were  . 

. 

Kliye-tang  yoN-pa 

Khyen-tang  yot-pin  . 

Khyo-zha  yot-pin 

167.  They  were 

•  • 

Khong  yot-pa  , 

Khong  yot-pin 

Kho-gun  yot-pin 

168.  Be  . 

. 

Yot,  duk,  in  .  .  . 

Yot,  duk,  in 

Yot,  duk,  in 

169.  To  be 

• 

Yot-chas  .  ,  . 

Yot-chas  .... 

Yot-ches 

170.  Being 

• 

Yot-pa,  yot-te  .  . 

Yot-te  .  .  .  . 

Yot-te;  yot-khan  . 

171.  H aving  been 

• 

Yot-pa  in-te  .  . 

Yot-khan  in-te 

Yot-khan  in-te 

172.  I  may  be  . 

Nga  yot-na  ( if  I  be)  . 

Nga  yot-na  (if  I  be) 

Nga  yot  dio 

173.  I  shall  be  . 

. 

Nga  dug-uk 

Nga  dug-in 

Nga  dug-in 

174.  I  should  be 

•  • 

Nga  duk  rgos  .  . 

Nga  duk  rgos  . 

Nga  duk -rgos  (ghos) 

175.  Beat 

. 

Teong,  rdung  . 

Rdung  .... 

Rdung 

176.  To  beat 

• 

Teang-chas  .  , 

Rdung-chas 

Rdung-ches 

177.  Beating 

. 

Teang-se 

Bdung-se 

Rdung-ste 

178.  Having  beaten 

• 

Teang-se  yot-pa  . 

Rdung-se  yot-pa 

Rdung-tshar-te 

179.  I  beat 

. 

Nga-se  teang-nuk  . 

Nga-s  rdung-duk 

Nga  rdung-at  .  . 

180.  Thou  beatest 

• 

Kliiang-se  teang-et  . 

Khye-rang-is  rdung-duk 

Khyod-dis  rdung-at  . 

181.  He  beats  . 

• 

Kho-se  teang-et  . 

Kho-s  rdung-duk 

Kho-e  rdung-duk  , 

182.  We  beat  . 

• 

Ngaya-se  tcang-nuk  . 

Nga-tang-is  1’duDg-duk 

Nga-zha  rdung-at  . 

183.  You  beat  . 

• 

Khyetang-se  teang-et 

Khyen-tang-is  rdung-duk  . 

Khyo-zhii  rdung-at  . 

184.  They  beat 

• 

Knong-se  teang-et 

Khun-t-is  rdung-duk 

Kho-gun-nis  rdung-duk 

185.  I  beat  ( Past  Tense ) 

Nga-se  Bangs,  Bangs- 

Nga-rang-is  rdung-s 

Nga  rdungs-pin  . 

186.  Thou  beatest 

Tense). 

( Past 

KhiaDg-se  Bangs-pa 

Khye-rang-is  rdung-s 

Khyod-dis  rdungs-pin 

187.  He  beat  ( Past  Tense)  „ 

Kho-se  teaDgs-pa  .  . 

Kho-s  rdung-s  *  . 

Kho-e  rdungs-song  . 
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Central  Dialect  (Sandberg  and  Hendetson). 

Written. 

Spoken. 

Kbo-tsbo  ’adug 

Kbo-tsbo  duk  . 

Nga  yod-pa-yin 

Nga  yo-pa-yin  . 

Kbyod  yod-pa-red 

Kbyd  yo-pa-re 

Kbo  yod-pa-red 

Kbo  yo-pa-re  . 

Nga-tsbo  yod-pa-yin 

Nga- tali o  yd -pa-yin  . 

Kbyod-tsbo  yod-pa-red 

Khyo-tsbo  yo-pa-re  . 

Kbo-tsbo  yod-pa-red 

Kbo-tsbo  yo-pa-re 

Yod-pa  .... 

Yo-pa  .... 

Rdung  .... 

Dung  .... 

Rdung-ba  .  . 

Dung-ua 

Rdung-ba 

Dung-wa 

,  •••  ••• 

Nga-rang-gbi  dung-gbi  yd . 

• 

Kbyd-rang-gbl  dang-ghi  du 

Kbo-rang-gbi  dung-gbi  du 

Nga-tsbo-ghi  dung-gbi  yd  . 

Kbyo-tsbo-gbi  dung-gbi  du 

•  •  •  ••• 

i 

1 

Kbo-pa-i  dung-gbi  du 

Nga-rang-gbi  dung-wa-yin 

K byo-iang-gbl  du ng-wa-re 

Kho-raug-gbi  dung-vra-re  . 
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Spiti  (Spiti) 

Kagate  (Darjeeling). 

Kho-ba  yin  .  .  . 

Kbnng-kya  e  . 

Nga  yod-din 

Nga  woe .... 

Khyud  yod-din 

Rang  woe 

Kho  yod-din 

Kbo  woe 

Nga-zba  yod-din 

Ngi-kya  woe 

Kbyo-zba  yod-din 

Rang-kya  woe  . 

Kbo-ba  yod-din 

Kbnng-kya  woe 

Tot  .... 

Tot-cbe  .... 

Yot-te  .... 

Obi  slie  nga  yin-do  . 

Nga-i  ong-do  . 

Gyop  •  •  •  • 

Rop-kong 

Gyap-cbe  .... 

Rop-cbe  .... 

Gyab-bin  sbik  dang  . 

Rop-di  .... 

Gyab-te  .... 

Rop-sing-di 

Ng5  gyab-ba  yot 

• 

Ngai  rop-ken  .  . 

Khyoi  gyap  duk 

Kbyo-i  rop-ken 

Kboi  gyap  duk 

Kbo-i  rop-ku-du 

Nga- zb S  gyab-ba  yot 

Ngi-kya-i  rop-ken 

Kbyo-zliS  gyab-ba  dut 

Kbyo  rop 

Ebo-bS  gyap-duk 

Kbung-e  rop-to 

<v 

Nga  gyab-ban  . 

% 

Kbynt-ki  gyap-8ong . 

Kboi  gyab-ban 
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Sharpa  (Darjeeling). 

Danjongka  (Sandberg). 

Lboke  (Darjeeling). 

• 

Rnariisn. 

Kho-tsho  yin  . 

• 

Khong  ba 

Khong  bet 

1 

161.  They  are, 

. 

162.  I  was. 

. 

163.  Thou  wast. 

. 

164.  He  was. 

165.  We  were. 

166.  You  were. 

167.  They  were. 

Yot 

• 

Tin-ba 

■ 

• 

168.  Be. 

Yin-ba 

* 

169.  To  be. 

Chung-ni 

• 

Yin-ba  . 

170.  Being. 

Chung-de 

• 

Ml  •  •  • 

171.  Having  been. 

Nga  yin-do 

• 

Nga  yin-gyu  . 

• 

172.  I  may  be. 

Nga  yong 

• 

Nga  tha-gyu  .  . 

• 

173.  I  shall  be. 

Nga  yong  goi  . 

• 

Nga  yin-pa  tha-gyu  . 

174.  I  should  be. 

Dung  . 

- 

Dung-che 

• 

175.  Beat. 

Dnng-gyu 

• 

Dung-bo 

• 

176.  To  beat. 

Dnng-gi  nok  . 

• 

Dung-bo 

• 

177.  Beating. 

Dung-na  . 

• 

Dung-di-gi 

• 

178.  Having  beaten. 

Ngas  dung-gi  yot 

• 

Nga  dung  .  . 

• 

• 

179.  I  beat. 

Khi  dnng-gi  nok 

• 

Khyot  dung 

• 

180.  Thou  beatest. 

Khoi  dnng-gi  nok 

• 

Khu  dung 

• 

181.  He  beats. 

Dak-pui  dnng-gi  yok 

• 

Nga-chag-gi  dung 

182.  We  beat 

Khi  dung-gi  nok 

• 

. 

Khyot  dung 

• 

183.  You  beat. 

Kko-tshoi  dnng-gi  nok 

• 

Khong-gi  dung 

• 

184.  They  beat 

Ngas  dung-ba  yin 

• 

Nga  dum-yin  . 

• 

185.  I  beat  (Past  Tense). 

Khi  dung-gi  nok 

• 

Khyot  dum-yin 

• 

186.  Thou  beatest  ( Past 
Tense). 

Khoi  dung-song 

• 

Kho  durn-yi 

• 

187.  He  beat  (Past  Tense) 
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English. 

Balti  (Baltistan). 

Purik  (Purik). 

188.  We  beat  ( Past  Tense )  . 

Ngaya-se  teangs-pa  . 

Ngare-s  rdung-s 

189.  You  beat  ( Past  Tense ) 

Khyetang-se  tcangs-pa 

Khyen-ti-s  rdung-s  . 

190.  They  beat  ( Past  Tense ) 

Khong-ise  teangs-pa 

Khong-is  rdQcg-s 

191.  I  am  beating 

Nga  teang-ma  duk 

Nga-rang  rdung-gin  duk 

192.  I  was  beating 

Nga  teang-ma  duk-pa 

Nga-rang  rdung  gin  duks- 
pa. 

193.  I  had  beaten 

Nga-se  tean.g-s-et-pa  . 

Nga-res  rdung-s-et-pa 

194.  I  may  beat 

. 

195.  I  shall  beat 

Nga-se  teang-uk 

Nga-re-s  rdung-uk,  or 

rdung-in. 

196.  Thou  wilt  beat  . 

Khiang-se  teang-uk  . 

Kbye-r-is  rdung-uk  . 

197.  He  will  beat 

Kho-se  teang-uk 

Kho-s  rdung-uk 

198.  We  shall  beat 

Ngaya-se  teang-uk 

Nga-te-s  rdung-uk 

199.  You  will  beat 

Khve-tang-se  tcang-uk 

Khyen-ti-s  rdung-uk 

200.  They  will  beat  , 

Khong-ise  teang-uk  .  J 

Khong-is  rdung-uk  . 

201.  I  should  beat 

Nga-se  tcang-rgos-uk 

Nga-s  rdung-igos 

202.  1  am  beaten 

Nga  teang-ma  song-s-et 

• 

Nga  rdung-se  duk 

203.  I  was  beaten 

Nga  teang-ma  song-s-et-pa  . 

Nga  rdung-se  duk-s-pa 

204.  I  shall  be  beaten 

Nga  teang-ma-gik  (gik- 

will  go). 

Nga-la  rdung-chas  yong-uk 

205.  I  go 

Nga  go-et 

Nga-rang  chhet  (  =  chha-et) 

206.  Thou  goest 

Khiang  go-et  . 

Khye-rang  chhet 

207.  He  goes  .  . 

Kho  go-et 

Kho  chhet 

208.  We  go  .  . 

Ngaya  g5-et  . 

Nga-tang  chhet 

209.  You  go 

Khye-tang  go-et 

Khven-tang  chhet 

V  O 

210.  They  go  . 

Khong  go-et 

Khong  clihet  . 

211.  I  went 

Nga  song,  song-pa 

Nga-rang  3ong-m-in,  or,  song- 
bin. 

212.  Thou  wentest 

Khiang  song 

Khye-rang  song-m-in 

213.  He  went  t 

Kho  song 

Kho  song-m-in  . 

214  We  went  „ 

1 

1  v  - 

Ngaya  song  .  , 

Nga-tang  song-m-in  . 
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Ladakhi  (Ladakh). 

Nga-zha  rduugs-pin 
Khyo-zha  rdungs-pin 
Kbo-gan-nis  rdungs-pin 
Nga  rdung-gin  duk  . 
Nga  rdung-gin  yot-pin 
Nga  rdungs-pin 


Nga  rdung-in  . 
Khyod-dis  rdung-in  . 
Kho-i  rdung-in 
Nga-zha  rdung-in 
Khyo-zha  rdung-in  . 
Kho-gun-nis  rdung-in 
Nga  rdung-ghos 
Nga-la  rdung-duk 
Nga-la  rdungs-pin 
Nga-la  rdung-in 
Nga-chha-at 
Khyot  cli ha- at 
Kho  chha-ruk  . 
Nga-zha  chlia-at 
Khyo-zha  chha-at 
Kho-gun  chha-ruk 
Nga  song-pin  .  . 

Khyot  song-pin 
Kho  song 
Nga-zha  song-pin 


Central  Dialect  (Sandberg  and  Henderson). 


W  ritten. 


SDoken. 


Nga-tsjho-ghi  dung-Tva-yin 


Khy5-£sho-ghi  dung-wa-re 


Kho-pai  dung-wa-re 
Nga-rang-ghl  dung-ghi  yo 


Ngas  rdung-yong 
Khyod-kyis  rdung-yong 
Khos  rdung-yong 
Nga-takos  rdung-yong 
Khyod-tahos  rdung-yong 
Kho-tahoB  rdung-yong 


Ng5  dung-yong 
Khyo-kyi  dung-yong 
Kh8  dung-yong 
Nga-tgho  dung-yong 
Khy6-tsh5  dung-yong 
Khon-tahS  dung-yong 
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Spiti  (Spifci). 

Kagate  (Darjeeling). 

Nga-zhSjgyab-ban  . 

• 

Khyo-zliM  gyab-ban  . 

• 

Kko-bM  gyab-ban  . 

• 

Nga  gyab-bia  shik  dang  yot 

Nga-i  rop-ken  . 

NgS  gyab-bin  yod-din 

• 

Nga-i  rop-rang-rop-ku-ye- 
ken. 

Ngi  gyap  tshar-ban  • 

• 

Nga-i  rop-sing 

Chi  she  ngM  gyab-in  . 

• 

Nga  gyab-in  .  , 

• 

Kkyod-ki  gyab-in  . 

• 

Khoi  gyab-in  .  . 

• 

Nga-zha  gyab-in 

• 

Khyo-zhM  gyab-in 

• 

Kho-bii  gyab-in 

• 

Nga-i  rop-kong  . 

Nga-la  gyab-in  chha-ruk 

• 

Nga-la  rop-lang-sing 

Nga-la  dang  dak-pin 

• 

Nga-la  rop-lang-6ing  . 

Nga-la  rop-lang-gne 

Nga  chha-a  yot 

Nga  don 

Khyat  chha-rak 

Khyo  don 

Kho  chha-rak  .  . 

Kho  don 

Nga-zha  chha«-a  yot  . 

Khyo-zha  chha-rak  . 

• • • ••• 

Kho-ba  chha-rnk 

Nga  song- ban  . 

Nga  kal-sing  .  . 

Khynt  song-ban  . 

Khyo  kal-pa  .  . 

Kho  song-ban  . 

Kho  kai-sing  .  „  . 

Nga-zha  song- ban 

r 

Q 

•  *  Ml 

; 
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Sharp*  (Darjeeling). 

Dak-poi  dung-pa-yin 
Khi  dung- song 
Kho-tshoi  dung-song 
Ngas  dung-gi  yot 
Ngas  dung-gi  yot-pa  yin 
Ngas  dnng-pa  yin 
Ngas  duDg-chhok 
Ngas  dung-yong 
Khi  dung-yong 
Khoi  dung-yong 
Dak-poi  dung-yong  . 
Khi  dung-yong 
Kho-tshoi  dung-yong 
Ngas  dung-goi 
Nga-la  dung-song  . 
Nga-la  dung-chung  . 
Nga-la  dung-yong 
Nga  do-gi  yot  . 

Khyo  do-gi  nok  . 
Kho  do-gi  nok  . 

Dak-po  do-gi  yot  . 
Khyo  do-gi  nok  . 
Kho-tsho  do-gi  nok  . 
Nga  gal-bin 
Khyo  gal-lup-song  . 
Kho  gal-song  . 

Dak-po  gal-lup  . 


Danjongka  (Sandberg). 


•  vt  •  • • 


Lhoke  (Darjeeling). 

Nga-chag-gi  dum-yi  . 

Chot  dum-yi  .  .  . 

Khong-gi  dum-yi 
Nga  dum  da-o-yin 
Nga  dum  da-o  gang.yin 
Nga  dum  tsha-di  yin 
Nga  dum  go  ong 
Nga  dung-ni  yin 
Chhot  dung-ni  yin  .  . 

Khu  dung-ong 
Nga-chak  dung-ni-yin 
Chhoy  dung-ong 
Khong  dung-ong 
Nga  dung-go  . 

Nga  dung-do-yin 
Nga  dum-yin  . 

Nga  dung-ong 
Nga  gyo-do-yin 
Chhot  gyo-do  . 

Kho  gyo-do-wat 
Nga-chak  gyo-do  . 

Chho  gyo-do  , 

Khong  gyo-do  . 

Nga  song-yi 

Chhot  song-yi  .  .  . 

Kho  song-ji 
Nga-chak  eong-yi 


English. 

188.  We  beat  ( Pait  Tente). 

189.  You  beat  ( Past  Tense ). 

190.  They  beat  ( Past  Tente), 

191.  I  am  beating. 

192.  I  was  beating. 

193.  I  had  beaten. 

194.  I  may  beat. 

195.  I  shall  beat. 

196.  Thou  wilt  beat. 

197.  He  will  beat. 

198.  We  shall  beat. 

199.  You  will  beat. 

200.  They  will  beat. 

201.  I  should  beat. 

202.  I  am  beaten. 

203.  I  was  beaten. 

204.  I  shall  be  beaten. 

% 

205.  I  go. 

206.  Thou  goest. 

207.  He  goes. 

208.  We  go. 

209.  You  go. 

210.  They  go. 

211.  I  went. 

212.  Thou  wenteBt. 

213.  He  went. 

214.  We  went. 


voi..  in,  PART  i. 
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English. 

Balt!  (Baltistan). 

Purik  (Purik). 

Ladakhi  (Ladakh). 

215.  You  went  . 

Khye-tang  song 

Khyen-tang  song-m-in 

Kliyo-zha  song 

216.  They  went 

Khong  song 

Khun  tang  song-m-in 

Kho-gun  song  . 

217.  Go  . 

Song  .... 

Chhen-zhik  . 

Song  shik 

218.  Going 

Song-se 

Song-se  .... 

Chha-khan 

219.  Gone 

Song-sg  .... 

Song-se  .... 

Song-khan 

220.  What  is  your  name  ?  . 

Yar-ri  ming-taghs  chi  zer- 
et  ? 

Khyer-i  ming  chi  yot  ? 

Khyo-rang-ngi  ming-la 

chi  zer-duk  ? 

221.  How  old  is  this  horse  ? 

Rsta  du-i  naso  tsam-tse  in  ? 

Diu  rsta-la  naso  tsamtse 
duk  ? 

I  sta  na-so  isham  duk  ? 

222.  How  far  is  it  from  here 
to  Kashmir  ? 

Khachul-la  tsam-tse  lam 
yot  P 

Di-kha-na  Khacbul  tsbakpa 
tsamtse  thagh-rings  duk  ? 

I-nas  Kha-chbul  tshuk-pa 
lam  tsbam  zhik  duk  ? 

223.  How  many  sons  are 
there  in  your  father’s 
house  ? 

Khyed-i  ata-i  khangma-la 
bu  tsam  yot  ? 

Khye-ri  at-i  khang-ma-la  bu 
tsam  duk  ? 

Khyo-rang-ngi  a-ba 

khang-rpa-la  bu-tsha  tsham 
zhik  duk  ? 

224.  I  have  walked  a  long 
way  to-day. 

Di-ring  thagh-ring  lam-la 
song-s-et-pa. 

Hiring  nga  thagh-rings 
drul-s-pin. 

Di-ring  nga  thak-ring-nas 
yong-s-pin. 

225.  The  son  of  my  uncle  is 
married  to  his  sister. 

Ngari  nenei  bu-la  rang-i 
string-rod  rang  bakliston 
bay  as. 

Nga-ri  ata  bu-tsba-s  rang-i 
a-che  nang  bagh-ston'beyas. 

Nga  a-zhang-ngi  bu-tsha 
rang-ngi  shring-mo  a-ne-la 
khyer-s. 

226.  In  the  house  is  the  sad¬ 
dle  of  the  white  horse. 

Nang-na  karfo  rsta-bo-i  sga 
yot. 

Khang-ma-la  karpo  rsta  sga. 
yot. 

Khang-pa  nang-na  sta 
kar-po-i  sga  yot. 

227.  Put  the  saddle  upon 
his  back. 

Khu-ri  shul-i  kha  s<m  stot . 

Sga-stan  khu-ri  shal-i  kha 
tong. 

Gha  stot 

228.  I  have  beaten  his  son 
with  many  stripes. 

Nga-se  khoi  phru-la  thur  ma 
mot-po  teang-s 

Nga-s  khu-ri  bu-la  mang- 
mo  stal-cbak  tang-s. 

Nga  kbo-i  bu-tsha-la  sta- 
lchags  maug-po  tang-s. 

229.  He  is  grazing  cattle  on 
the  top  of  the  hill. 

Kho-esi  bang-nor-gun  brog- 
la  tsho-in  yot. 

Kho  ri-go  thon-mo-la  nor- 
gun  tshd-in  duk. 

Kho-e  ring-go-la  dut-dro 
tsho-va-la  khyers. 

230.  He  is  sitting  on  a  horse 
under  that  tree. 

Khd  l'sta-kha,  stagh  chig-i 
ogtu  duk-se  yot. 

Kho  rstii  kha  zhon-ne 
lebang-mi  yok  duk. 

Kho  a  bu-rlra  yok-la  sta- 
kha  zhon-te  duk-duk. 

231.  His  brother  is  taller 
than  his  sister. 

Khoe  pho-nd  khuri  string- 
mo-batsek  rgo-bongs  tkon- 
mo  yot. 

Khu-ri  pho-nd  khu-ri  a-che 
vasang  thon-mo  duk. 

Kho-i  skring-moi  sang  a- 
cho  gho-bo  ring-mo  duk. 

232.  The  price  of  that  is  two 
rupees  and  a  half. 

Debi  rin-po  dabal  nyis  nang 
phet  in. 

Du-i  rin-la  gir-mo  phed- 
ang-sum  duk. 

I  rin-po  gir-mo  phed-ang 
sum  yot. 

233.  My  father  lives  in  that 
small  house. 

Ngi  ata  de  tsuntse  nang-po 
duk-se  yot. 

Nga-ri  ata  e  tsuntse  khang- 
ma-la  duk-si  yot. 

Nga  a-ba  a  khang-ngu-i 
nang-na  duk-duk. 

234.  Give  this  rupee  to  him 

Di  slimul-po  kho-la  min 

Diu.  shmul-po  kho-la  tong  . 

I  gir-mo  kho-la  tong 

235.  Take  these  rupees  from 
him. 

Ya  shmul-po-ngun  kho-na 
len. 

B  shmul-gun  khu-ri  kha-ne 
len. 

A  gir-mo  sak  kho-i  kha- 
na  nen-shik. 

236.  Beat  him  well  and  bind 
him  with  ropes. 

Kho  leagh-md  beya-se 

rdung-se  ljakh-pi-kha 

ching. 

Kho-la  noro  base  rdung 
yang  thag-pa-ching-se  bor. 

Kho-la  shran-te  rdung-s-te 
thak-pa  dang  nyam-po 
kyigs-shig. 

237.  Draw  water  from  the 
well. 

Chbudong  nang-na  chhu 
phyung. 

Chhu-mik-na  chhu  khyong 

Chhu-dong-na  chhu  zhik 
ckhus. 

238.  Walk  before  me  . 

Ngi  dunuk  song 

N  gii  sna  drul 

Nga  dun-la  drul-chik 

239.  Whose  boy  comes  be¬ 
hind  you  ? 

Su-i  phrii  yari  rgyab-la 
ong-et  ? 

Su-i  bu  khye-ri  rgyap-na 
yong-duk  P 

Khyo-rang-ngi  sting-la 

drul-kban-po  su-i  bu- 
tsha  in  ? 

240.  From  whom  did  you 
buy  that  ? 

Diu  su-i  shiti-a-na  len-s  ? 

Khye-ris  diu  su-i  kha-ne 
nvos-yot  ? 

A-wo  su-i  kha-na  nyos-pin  ? 

241.  From  a  shopkeeper  of 
the  village. 

Diong-i  dukan-i  shiti-a-na 
lens. 

Yul-i  hatri-pa  chig-i  khii-ne 

I  yul-li  tshong-pa  zuik-nii  . 

]?2  -Tibetan 


Central  Dialect  (Sandberg  and  Henderson). 


Written. 

Spoken. 

••• ••• 

Khyo-kyi  ming-la  gliang 
aer  P 

Di-nS  (Kba-chiil-)  la  tha- 
ring-thung  gha-tgho  re  ? 

••• 

% 

. 

KhyO-rang  nga  ngan-la 

gyuk. 

' 

......  | 

i 
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Spiti  (Spiti). 

Kagate  (Darjeeling). 

Khyo-zha  song-ban  . 

Kho-ba  song-ban 

Song  .... 

Chha-yin  shig  dang  . 

Song-khan 

Kal-sing 

Khiut-ki  ming  chi  yin  ? 

Chimba  khyoi  ming  ? 

Di  ta-i  lo  tsam  song  ? 

Ta-bi  lo  kazai  di  ? 

Di-nM  Khachhul  ga-tsam 
thak-ring  yot  ? 

Ka-ze  tharing-bu  di-le 
Kashmir  ? 

Khyo-zha  a-pha  khang-pa- 
ru  bu-tsa  tsam  yot  ? 

Khyo  a-ba-sa-la  pu  ka-ze 
ye-ba  ? 

De-ring  nga,  ma-lam  thak- 
ring  dul-ban. 

Nga  tharing-bu  kal-sing 

Nga  a-khui  bu-tsa  kho-ba 
a-chi  ba-ma-la  chhong-de 
yot. 

Ta  kar-poi  ta-ga  de  khang- 
pa-ru  yot. 

Nga-i  agu-i  pu  khu-i  nii-mu 
nimbu  yarka  kal-song. 

Ta-bu  karumgi  ka  khim-la 
yoe. 

Ta-ga  khoi  gyab-bi  kharu 
bor. 

Ka  khoi  kyap-la  kal  . 

Nga  khoi  bu-tsa-la  ta-chak 
mang-po  gyab-ban. 

Ngai  rob-sing  khoi  pu-la 
kyakche  shuk-pu-ki. 

RigM  go-ru  kho-i  dud-do 
tsho-ruk. 

Khoi  kang-la  bastu-kya 
tshou-du. 

Kho  bu-ta  shig-gi  yok-tu 
tai  kha-ru  dat-duk. 

Kho  ta-bu  kha-la  za-di 
toDg-bu-gi  wa-la  du. 

Khoi  a-cho  khoi  a-chi  sang 
thon-po  duk. 

Khoi  a-zi  bhanda  norim-bu 
du. 

Dei  rin  ngul  chhed  dang  sum  Khoi  ring  sika  nyi  dang 


NgS  a-pha  de  khang-pa 
chungun-du  dad-da  yot. 

Ngai  a-ba  o  khim  chliung- 
la  te-kue. 

Di  ngul  kho-la  tong 

Di  nor  kho-la  ter  .  . 

De  ngul  kho-na  len-tong  . 

Kho-sale  nor-kya  kher-chu 

Kho-la  pu-sang  gyop-de 
rashi  dang  ching-tong. 

Kho-la  rop  tong  yangthak- 
pa-gi  bes  pedi  tong. 

Chhu-dong-na  chhu  ton 

Ku  wa-le  chhu  ten 

Nga  sang  ngun-la  dul 

N gai  nge-la  do  . 

Khyot-ki  gyap-nM  sui  bu- 
tsa  yong-duk  ? 

Sui  pi-za  khyoi  ting-la 
onggu  duba  ? 

Eihyot-ki  de  sui  kha-n5 
nyos-pin  ? 

Su-sale  nyo-ba  o-di  ? 

Yul-gi  hati-pa  shik-na 

Yul-gi  dokardar-sa-le  nyoba 

174— Tibetan. 


Sharpa  (Darjeeling). 

Danjougka  (Sandberg). 

Lhoke  (Darjeeling). 

English. 

Khyod-rang  gal 

Chho  song-yi  . 

215.  You  went. 

Kho-tsho  gal 

Khong  song-yi  . 

216.  They  went. 

Gyng  ... 

\ 

Song;  gyn 

Gyo  ;  song 

217.  Go. 

Gyo-do  .... 

218.  Going. 

Gal-song 

Long-song-yi  . 

219.  Gone. 

Khi  ming  kang  yin  ? 

Chho  ming  kam  bo  ? 

Khyot  ming  ga-chi  yin  ?  . 

220.  What  is  your  name  P 

Ta  di  ga-dzu  gal  ? 

Di  ta  di-lo  ka-dzu  som-bo  ? 

Ta  di  na  ga-ta  chik  yin  ?  . 

221.  How  old  is  this  horse  ? 

Kha-ji-lung-ba-la  di-na 

thak-ring-bu  ka-dzu  ot  ? 

Nai-le  Kashmir  san-te  tha- 
ring-tung  ka-dzo-mo  ? 

Na-la-Kha-chhi-yol  tha- 

ring-thung  ga-ta-chik 

yin  ? 

222.  How  far  is  it  from 
here  to  Kashmir  ? 

Kbi  papa-i  khang-ba-la  pu- 
jung  ka-dzu  yot  ? 

Khyoi  apha-i  khyim-na  bu 
ga-tsho  yot  ? 

223.  How  many  sons  are 
there  in  your 

father’s  house  ? 

A-ring  nga  thak-ring-po-na 
ong-wa  yin. 

Nga  de-ring  tha-ring-chik 
shel  tang  zin. 

224.  I  have  walked  a  long 
way  to-day. 

Ngai  agu-i  pu-jung  kho-i 
nu-mo  tang  gyan  kus  ot. 

Nga  a-zhangi  budi  khui 
sring-mo  dang  nyan  kyab- 
yin. 

225.  The  son  of  my  uncle  is 
married  to  his  sister. 

Khang-ba-la  ta  kar-pa-i  ka 
od. 

Ta  kap-di  gadi  khyimai 
nang-lu  yot. 

226.  In  the  house  is  the  sad¬ 
dle  of  the  white 
horse. 

Ka  di  gyap-la  kal  . 

. 

Gadi  khui  ga-pa  kyap 

227.  Pat  the  saddle  upon 
his  back. 

Ngas  khoi  pu-jung-la  a-la 
dang-pa-yin. 

Nga  khui  budi  bik-ko  mam 
kyap-ti  dung-yin. 

228.  I  have  beaten  his  son 
with  many  stripes. 

Kho  ri-teng-la  sem-cben 
tsho-gi  nok. 

Kho  ri-tse-lu  no  tsho-do 

229.  He  is  grazing  cattle  on 
the  top  of  the  hill. 

Kho  ta-i  ting-la  dong-bu-di 
og-la  nok. 

Khu  aphi  shing-di  ok-lii 
ta-lo  zhon-bii  dot-yot. 

230.  He  is  sitting  on  a  horse 
under  that  tree. 

Klioi  u-ju  te  a-ji  si-na  ring- 
po  nok. 

Khui  nu-chung  di  sring-mu 
di-la  thowat. 

231.  His  brother  is  taller 
than  his  sister. 

Te-yi  rin-ma  tang  nyi  tang 
phet  yin. 

Di  rin  di  matang  phedang 
sum  yin. 

232.  The  price  of  that  is  two 
rupees  and  a  half. 

Ngai  papa  khang-ba  tuk-pe 
te-la  dot-gi  yot. 

Nga  ap  di  khim  chung  aphi 
nang-lu  yot. 

233.  My  father  lives  in  that 
small  house. 

Tang-ga  di  kho-la  bin 

Khu-lu  matang  di  bin-chik 

234.  Give  this  rupee  to 
him. 

Tang-ga  de-taho  kho-nii  len 

Matang  di-tsho  khui  nang- 
la  len-chik. 

235.  Take  those  rupees  from 
him. 

Kho-la  le-mo  dung-ni  thak- 
pai  ching. 

Kho  zhak-pa  bii  dung-ching 
tak  kyap  zak. 

236.  Beat  him  well  and 
bind  him  with  ropes. 

1  Tomba-nii  chhn  ling  . 

Om-chung  nang-lii  chhu 
ok-chik. 

237.  Draw  water  from  the 
well. 

Ngai  dong-la  do 

Ngii  dun-lu  gyo-chik  . 

238.  Walk  before  me. 

Khi  gyap-la  si  pi-dza  ong- 
gi  nok  ? 

. 

Chhoi  gyap-lii  ga-gi  bu-tshu 
ong-  bo-mo  ? 

^39.  Whose  boy  comes  be¬ 
hind  you  ? 

I  Khi  sui  tsa-nii  nyop  ?  . 

Chhoi  di  gag-lii  nyo-yin  ?  . 

240.  From  whom  did  you 
buy  that  ? 

Yul-gi  fshong-pa  chik-nii  . 

. 

Ghyong  nang-lu  ishong- 

kbang-dak-pa  chik-la  yin. 

% 

241.  From  a  shopkeeper  of 
the  village. 
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HIMALAYAN  LANGUAGES. 

The  northern  region  of  the  Himalayas  is  inhabited  hv  Bliotias  or  Tibetans.  To  the 
south  we  find  a  long  series  of  tribes  speaking  dialects  which  all  belong  to  the  Tibeto- 
Burnian  family.  Hodgson  divided  those  tribes  ‘  into  two  groups'  distinguished  by  the 
respective  use  of  simple  or  non-pronominalized,  and  of  complex  or  pronominalized 
languages.’  He  made  an  especial  study  of  the  dialects  spoken  in  Nepal,  which  State 
was  not  included  in  the  operations  of  this  Survey.  Some  of  the  hill- dialects  of  Nepal 
are  spoken  within  British  territory.  They  will  be  dealt  with  in  the  ensuing  pages.  No 
new  materials  have  been  forwarded  about  the  bulk  of  those  forms  of  speech,  and  we 
cannot  therefore  add  anything  to  our  knowledge  concerning  them.  The  remarks  which 
follow  will  therefore  be  principally  restricted  to  the  Himalayan  dialects  spoken  within 
the  territorv  included  under  the  operations  of  this  Survey,  and  to  such  Nepalese  languages 
as  are  also  spoken  within  British  territory.  The  remaining  dialects  will  only  he  dealt 
with  as  a  kind  of  appendix. 

Proceeding  from  the  west,  the  dialects  to  be  considered  are  as  follows  : — 


Xarne  of  the  dialect. 

NUMBER  OF  SPEAKERS. 

. 

Local  estimates. 

Census  of  1904. 

Mancbati 

2,995 

2,441 

Cbamba  Labnll 

1,387 

1,543 

Bunan  ....•••• 

• 

>  2,987 

5,529 

Ranglsi  ........ 

• 

Kanasbl  ........ 

980 

... 

Kanawari  ........ 

13,099 

19,525 

Rangtas  ........ 

614 

... 

Darmiya  ........ 

1,761 

Cbandangsl  ....... 

1,485 

... 

Byangs! . 

1,585 

... 

Jangali  ........ 

200 

... 

Sunwar  ........ 

5,356 

5,265 

Gnrang  ........ 

•  •  • 

7,481 

Magar!  ........ 

16,979 

18,476 

Tbaml  ........ 

100 

319 

Nswari  ........ 

5,979 

7,873 

Pabri . 

•  •• 

268 

Mann!  ........ 

36,848 

32,167 

Camed  over 

92,355 

100,887 
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Name  of  the  dialect. 

Number  or  speakers. 

Local  estimates. 

Census  of  1904. 

Brought  forward 

92,355 

100,887 

Yakha  ........ 

1,250 

1,366 

Limbu  ........ 

24,045 

23,200 

Khambu  and  Rai  ...... 

41,490 

43,954 

Rong  ........ 

34,894 

19,291 

Dhimal  ........ 

611 

Tots . 

200 

170 

Total 

194,234 

189,479 

The  above  figures  do  not  include  the  speakers  of  the  various  dialects  in  Nepal, 
Several  of  them  being  properly  Nepalese  languages,  the  figures  can  only  give  an 
imperfect  idea  of  the  number  of  speakers. 

Speakers  of  three  other  Nepalese  dialects  have  turned  up  at  the  last  Census  of  1901 
within  British  territory.  The  details  are  as  follows  : — 


Name  of  dialect. 

Where  spoken. 

Number  of  speakers. 

Kami  ..... 

Assam  .  .  .  .  .  .  . 

11 

Bhramu  ..... 

Assam  ....... 

*  15 

Vayu  .... 

Assam  (90),  Bengal  (24)  .... 

‘114 

JUanjlii  .  .... 

Bengal  (515),  Assam  (387) 

”902 

Total 

1,042 

Sixty-four  speakers  were  further  returned  under  the  head  of  Kirant!,  viz.,,  fifty-eight 
from  Assam  and  six  from  the  United  Provinces.  It  is  not  stated  which  of  the  so-called 
KirantI  dialects  is  meant.  The  number  of  speakers  of  the  dialects  under  consideration 
within  British  territory  at  the  last  Census  was  accordingly  190,585. 

The  dialects  spoken  by  the  Kauris  and  ManjhI  do  not  fall  within  the  scope  of  this 
Survey,  and  nothing  is  known  about  them.  They  will  not,  therefore,  be  dealt  with  in 
what  follows. 

The  Karris  are  the  blacksmiths  of  Nepal.  According  to  Sir  Herbert  Kisley  they 
K_m_  are  probably  immigrants  from  India,  who  have  intermarried 

freely  with  some  of  the  indigenous  races  of  Nepal.  No 
information  is  available  about  their  language.  It  is  not,  however,  probable  that  they 
speak  a  separate  dialect. 

The  Man j his  are  the  fishers  of  Western  Nepal.  No 
information  is  available  about  their  dialect,  if  -they  have 
any. 
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The  remaining  dialects  will  be  dealt  with  in  the  eisuing  pages.  They  are  all 
_  .  .  ..  ,  Tibeto-Burman  forms  of  speech.  In  many  of  them,  how- 

ever,  we  can  observe  several  features  wdiich  are  not  in 
accordance  with  Tibeto-Burman  principles.  Tlius  a  difference  is  often  made  between 
such  words  as  denote  animate  beings  and  inanimate  things,  respectively  ;  higher  numbers 
are  often  counted  in  twenties  and  not  in  tens  as  is  the  case  in  Tibetan,  Burmese,  Chinese, 
Siamese,  etc.;  the  personal  pronouns  often  have  a  dual  in  addition  to  the  ordinary 
plural,  and  double  sets  of  the  dual  and  plural  of  the  first  person,  one  including  and  the 
other  excluding  the  person  or  persons  addressed  ;  there  is  in  many  dialects  a  tendency 
to  distinguish  the  person  of  the  subject  by  adding  pronominal  suffixes  to  the  verb,  so 
that  a  kind  of  regular  conjugation  is  effected,  and  so  forth. 

In  such  characteristics  the  dialects  in  question  have  struck  out  lines  of  their  own, 
in  thorough  disagreement  with  Tibeto-Burman,  or  even  Indo-Chinese,  principles.  They 
have  accordingly  become  modified  in  their  whole  structure.  It  is  difficult  to  help 
inferring  that  this  state  of  affairs  must  be  due  to  the  existence  of  an  old  heterogeneous 
substratum  in  the  population,  which  has  exercised  an  influence  on  the  language.  That 
old  population  must  then  have  spoken  dialects  belonging  to  a  different  linguistic  family, 
and  the  general  modification  of  the  inner  structure  of  the  actual  forms  of  speech  must 
be  due  to  the  fact  that  the  leading  principles  of  those  old  dialects  have  been  engrafted 
on  the  language  of  the  tribes  in  question.  Now  it  will  be  observed  that  all  those 
features  in  which  the  Himalayan  dialects  differ  from  other  Tibeto-Burman  languages 
are  in  thorough  agreement  with  the  principles  prevailing  in  the  Munda  forms  of  speech. 
It  therefore  seems  probable  that  Mundas,  or  tribes  speaking  a  language  connected  with 
those  now  in  use  among  the  Mundas,  have  once  lived  in  the  Himalayas  and  left  their 
stamp  on  the  dialects  spoken  at  the  present  day. 

The  non-Tibeto-Burman  characteristics  mentioned  above  are  seldom  found  together 
in  one  and  the  same  form  of  speech,  and  some  of  the  dialects  under  consideration  have 
few,  if  any,  traces  of  them.  On  the  other  hand,  some  of  these  features,  such  as  the 
distinction  between  an  inclusive  and  an  exclusive  plural  of  the  first  personal  pronoun, 
have  penetrated  much  further  and  are  e.g.  found  in  the  Western  dialects  of  Tibetan.  If 
we  only  consider  the  formation  of  verbs,  the  most  interesting  feature  of  Tibeto-Burman 
languages,  it  will  be  found  that  Hodgson’s  classification  into  non-pronominalized  and 
pronominalized  languages  holds  good  for  the  whole  field  of  Himalayan  philology.  We 
shall  therefore  adhere  to  it  in  the  ensuing  pages  and  consider  the  Himalayan  dialects 
under  two  different  headings,  non-pronominalized  and  pronominalized  dialects. 

Tho  latter  group  we  shall  further  sub-divide  into  two  sub-groups,  one  comprising 
several  dialects  spoken  to  the  east  of  the  valley  of  Nepal,  and  the  other  consisting  of 
some  forms  of  speech  in  Almora  and  farther  towards  the  west. 
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NON-PRONOMIN ALIZED  DIALECTS. 

The  dialects  spoken  in  the  central  region  of  the  Himalayas  in  Sikkim  and  in  the 
valley  of  Nejml  and  to  the  east  of  it  are  all  characterized  by  a  great  simplicity  in  their 
grammatical  system.  Some  of  them,  such  as  Gurung  and  Murmi,  are  closely  related 
to  the  Tibetan  dialects.  Murmi  has,  however,  abandoned  the  Tibeto-Burman  method 
of  counting  higher  numbers  in  tens  and  reckons  them  in  twenties.  There  also  seems 
to  be  a  tendency  to  distinguish  the  subject  of  verbs  by  adding  pronominal  suffixes.  The 
negative  verb  is  formed  in  Gurung  and  Murmi  by  prefixing  an  a  and  often,  besides, 
suffixing  a  na.  A  similar  double  negative  is  also  used  in  B6ng. 

The  dialect  spoken  by  the  Sunwars  is  apparently  now  characterized  by  the  same 
simplicity  as  in  the  case  of  Gurung  and  Murmi,  Higher  numbers  are  counted  in 
twenties.  There  are  short  forms  of  the  personal  pronouns  which  are  frequently  used  as 
prefixes.  The  person  of  the  subject  does  not  appear  to  be  distinguished  in  the  verb. 
The  negative  particle  is  a  prefixed  md .  Hodgson  describes  Sunwar  as  a  complex 
pronominalized  dialect.  So  far  as  we  can  judge  from  the  unsatisfactory  materials  at  our 
disposal,  that  is  no  more  the  case  at  the  present  day. 

Magari  is  a  dialect  of  the  same  type.  The  pronoun  of  the  second  person  is  nang  as 
in  Nepalese  dialects  such  as  Chepang  and  Bliramu,  and  in  numerous  dialects  of  Assam 
and  Further  India,  especially  (for  instance)  in  the  Kuki-Chin  forms  of  speech.  Compare 
also  kan-ko,  we,  with  Jean,  our,  in  most  Kuki-Chin  dialects.  Compare  further  the 
numerals  Magari,  kat,  Lushei  pa-khat,  one  ;  Magari  bu-li,  Lushei  pa-li,  four ;  Magari 
ba-nga,  Lushei  pa-nga ,  five.  In  most  respects,  however,  Magari  agrees  with  Gurung, 
Murmi,  etc.,  in  general  principles,  and,  to  a  great  extent,  also  in  details  of  vocabulary 
and  grammar.  The  negative  particle  is  a  prefixed  md, 

Magari  often  also  agrees  with  Newari,  the  old  State  language  of  Nepal.  In  that 
form  of  speech  we  again  find  a  distinction  between  nouns  denoting  animate  beings  and 
inanimate  objects  respectively.  The  numerals  and  the  personal  pronouns  have  forms 
which  agree  with  those  in  use  in  the  western,  pronominalized,  group  of  Himalayan 
languages.  Compare  chhi,  Pahri  thiki,  one,  with  Bunan  tiki ;  nasi,  Pahri  nhisi,  two, 
with  Byangsi  nisi ;  pi,  four,  with  Bunan,  etc.,  pi  ;  ji,  I,  with  Byangsi,  etc.,  ji,  and  so 
forth.  Newari  is  not,  however,  a  pronominalized  dialect,  but  is  characterized  by  the 
same  simplicity  as  Magari  and  connected  forms  of  speech, 

Pahri  can  be  considered  as  a  sub-dialect  of  Newari. 

There  still  remains  one  important  language  of  the  non-pronominalized  type,  viz., 
H6ng  or  Lepcha.  We  here  again  find  the  tendency  to  distinguish  between  such  nouns 
as  denote  animate  beings  and  such  as  are  the  names  of  inanimate  things.  The  numerals 
often  agree  very  closely  with  those  in  use  in  the  Kuki-Chin  group.  Compare  kat,  Lushei 
pa-khat,  one;  nyet,  Ngente  pa-nhit ,  two  ;  fa-U,  Lushei  pa-li,  four;  ta-rok ,  Meithei,  etc., 
ta-ruk,  six,  and  so  forth.  The  prefix  d,  which  is  very  common  in  nouns  and  adjectives, 
should  be  compared  with  the  corresponding  a  in  Kuki-Chin,  while  the  lea- prefix  in  ka - 
lut,  bare,  etc.,  is  very  common  in  dialects  of  the  Naga  and  Bodo  group.  It  will  be  seen 
that  the  old  prefixes  have  been  preserved  as  independent  syllables  in  Hong,  and  that 
language  in  this  respect  forms  one  of  the  links  which  connect  Tibetan  and  the 
Himalayan  dialects  with  the  Tibeto-Burman  languages  of  Assam  and  Further  India, 
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Higher  numbers  are  counted  in  twenties.  The  person  of  the  subject  is  not  indicated 
in  the  verb,  and  Rong  is  thus  a  typical  dialect  of  the  non-pronominalized  type.  The 
negative  verb  is  formed  by  prefixing  ma  and  suffixing  ne ;  compare  Gurung  and 
Murmi. 

The  Toto  dialect  will  be  dealt  with  after  R6ng  because  it  does  not  make  any  use 
of  pronominal  suffixes.  Our  materials  are,  however,  so  imperfect  that  it  is  impossible 
to  say  anything  for  certain  about  its  affiliation.  The  numerals  are  almost  pure 
Tibetan.  The  personal  pronouns  are  almost  the  same  as  in  Dhimal.  Higher  numbers 
are  counted  in  twenties. 


.  • 

It  has  already  been  remarked  that  Hodgson  classed  S  unwar  as  a  pronominalized 
dialect.  Several  characteristic  features  of  the  pronominalized  group  of  Himalayan 
languages  have  also  been  traced  in  other  dialects  such  as  Murmi  and  Newari,  It  is 
perhaps  allowable  to  infer  that  all,  or  most,  of  the  non-pronominalized  Himalayan 
dialects  have  once  belonged  to  the  pronominalized  group,  but  have,  in  the  course  of  time, 
given  up  most  of  the  characteristic  features  of  the  group,  under  the  i  nfluence  of  the 
neighbouring  Tibetan  dialects. 
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GURUNG. 

The  Gurungs  are  one  of  the  best  fighting  tribes  of  Nepal.  They  are  classed 
together  with  the  Khas,  the  Magar,  and  the  Sunwar  castes  as  mulchya ,  or  chief. 
Their  old  home  is  a  tract  of  country  between  the  Bheri  and  Marsyandi  rivers,  to  the 
north  of  the  Magars.  In  modern  times  they  have  spread  all  over  Nepal,  and  also  to 
Darjeeling  and  Sikkim.  Speakers  have  also  been  returned  from  Assam. 

No  local  estimates  of  the  number  of  speakers  have  been  forwarded  for  the  purposes 

of  this  Survey.  At  the  last  Census  of  1901,  Gurung  was  returned 

Number  of  speakers.  ° 

as  follows : — 

Assam  .  1,339 

Bengal  and  Feudatories  : — 

Jalpaiguri  ..........  224 

Darjeeling . 4,132 

Chittagong  Hill  Tracts  ........  4 

Sikkim . 1,782 

-  6,142 

Total  .  .  7,481 

in  Assam  the  Gurungs  were  most  numerous  in  Lakhimpur  (501)  and  in  the  Naga 
Hills  (266).  We  have  no  information  regarding  the  number  of  speakers  in  Nepal. 

The  Gurungs  of  Western  Nepal  are  still  Buddhists.  Elsewhere  they  are  gradually 
being  Hinduized,  and  there  is,  at  the  same  time,  a  distinct  tendency  among  them  to 
abandon  their  old  dialect  in  favour  of  Khas.  Thus  2,721  out  of  a  total  of  4,502  Gurungs 
in  Sikkim  returned  their  language  as  Khas  at  tine  last  Census. 

AUTHORITIES  — 

Hodgson,  B.  H., — On  the  Aborigines  of  the  Sub- Himalayas.  Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal, 
Vol.  xvi,  Part  ii,  1847,  pp.  1235  and  If.  Reprinted  in  Selections  from  the  Records  of  the  Government 
of  Bengal,  No.  27,  Calcutta,  1857.  A  corrected  and  enlarged  reprint  is  found  in  B.  H.  Hodgson’s 
Essays  on  the  Languages,  Literature,  and  Religion  of  Nepal  and  Tibet.  London,  1874,  Part  ii, 
pp.  29  and  ff.  It  is  entitled  On  the  Aborigines  of  the  Himalaya.  Contains  Gurung  vocabularies. 

Beames,  J., —  Outlines  of  Indian  Philology,  with  a  map  shewing  the  distribution  of  Indian  languages. 
Calcutta,  1867.  Appendix  A  contains  numerals  in  Gurung,  etc. 

Hunter,  W.  W., — A  Comparative  Dictionary  of  the  Languages  of  India  and  High  Asia.  London,  1868. 

The  Nepal  Darbar  has  been  kind  enough  to  supply  a  version  of  the  Parable  of  the 
Prodigal  Son  and  a  list  of  Standard  Words  and  Phrases  in  Gurung.  The  remarks 
which  follow  are  based  on  them. 

In  vocabulary  and  phonetical  system,  and  also  in  grammatical  principles,  Gurung 
is  more  closely  related  to  Tibetan  than  are  most  Himalayan  languages. 

Pronunciation. — It  is  often  difficult  to  decide  whether  a  vowel  is  long  or  short, 
the  spelling  of  the  specimens  being  inconsistent.  It  seems  probable  that  Gurung  in 
this  respect  agrees  with  Central  Tibetan. 

The  diphthong  ou  is  often  written  eou  after  y  ;  thus,  yeou-ba,  getting. 

We  have  no  information  regarding  the  pronunciation,  of  the  sound  which  I  have 
transliterated  as  an  Anunasika.  It  sometimes  interchanges  with  v  ;  thus.c^o  and  clhony 
beat. 
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The  consonantal  system  is  apparently  nearly  the  same  as  in  Aryan  dialects  such 
as  Hindi.  The  aspirated  soft  consonants  have  apparently  developed  from  older 
unaspirated  sounds.  Compare  gho,  classical  Tibetan  rgycib,  back  ;  dho,  classical  Tibetan 
rdung,  beat.  The  aspiration  is  so  marked  that  such  sounds  are  commonly  pronounced 
as  the  corresponding  hard  unaspirated  letters.  Compare  pra  and  bhra,  hundred  ;  ko-ye, 
classical  Tibetan  gon,  cloth ;  cha,  classical  Tibetan  za,  eat ;  sa-ba,  classical  Tibetan 
bzang-ba ,  good. 

The  final  consonants  of  classical  Tibetan  have  usually  been  dropped.  Compare 
phe ,  classical  pheb-pa,  to  come  ;  mi,  classical  mig,  eye  ;  gho,  classical  rgyug,  run  ; 
d-gu,  classical  grogs,  friend;  pre,  classical  brgyad,  eight;  so,  classical  gson ,  alive; 
pi,  classical  sbyin,  give ;  dho,  classical  rdung,  beat,  and  so  on. 

There  are  several  compound  consonants  such  as  ghr,  kr  ;  bhr,  pr  ;  glil,  kl  ;  bhl ,  pi ; 
mr ;  mn,  and  so  on.  Compare  ghri  and  kri,  one;  Wire  and  pre,  eight;  ghlo,  place; 
kli,  divide,  and  so  on.  Our  materials  are  not,  however,  sufficient  for  a  full  description 
of  the  relationship  between  Gurung  and  classical  Tibetan  in  this  respect.  In  most  cases, 
it  is  true,  old  compounds  have  been  simplified ;  thus,  ta,  classical  rta,  horse ;  so, 
classical  gson,  alive  ;  dho,  classical  rdung,  beat ;  na,  classical  sna,  nose  ;  nlia,  classical 
rna,  ear ;  pi,  classical  sbyin,  give ;  le,  classical  lelie,  tongue,  etc.  In  other  cases 
the  assimilation  is  only  partial.  Thus,  pra,  classical  brgya,  hundred;  pre,  classical 
brgyad,  eight ;  kurd,  classical  sgra,  word.  Various  changes  have  taken  place  during 
this  process  of  assimilation.  Compare  ghri,  classical  gchig,  one ;  bhli,  classical  bzlii, 
four,  etc. 

It  is  not,  in  this  place,  possible  to  do  more  than  to  draw  attention  to  the  existence 
of  a  series  of  phonetical  laws  regulating  the  relationship  between  Gurung  and  classical 
Tibetan.  It  would  be  necessary  to  have  at  our  disposal  much  fuller  materials  in  order 
to  trace  those  laws  in  detail. 

Tones  and  accent  are  probably  the  same  as  in  other  Nepal  languages. 

Article- — There  is  no  article.  The  numeral  ghri,  one,  is  used  as  an  indefinite 
article ;  thus,  mhl  ghri,  a  man. 

Nouns. — The  prefix  a  is  common  before  nouns  of  relationship.  Thus,  d-ba,  father; 
d-md,  mother;  d-li,  brother.  It  also  occurs  in  other  words  such  as  d-gu,  companion. 

Gender. — The  natural  gender  is  distinguished  by  using  different  words  or  else  by 
adding  suffixes  such  as  bokya,  dho,  ddrhyd,  male;  mama,  me,  murli,  female.  Thus 
d-li,  younger  brother  ;  d-ngd,  younger  sister  :  bd-sat-lhyd,  bull ;  mlie,  cow  :  jha,  son  ; 
jlia-me,  daughter:  ta,  horse  ;  ta  ma-ma ,  marc:  na-kidho,  dog;  na-ki  ma-ma,  bitch: 
ra  bokya,  he  goat ;  ra  ma-ma,  she  goat :  fo  ddrhyd,  male  deer  ;  fo  murli,  female  deer. 

Number. — There  are  two  numbers,  the  singular  and  the  plural.  The  plural  is 
not  marked  when  it  appears  from  the  context.  In  other  cases  words  such  as  mae,  many 
jaga,  all,  and  so  on,  arc  added.  Thus  d-ba-mae,  fathers ;  na-ki  jaga,  dogs.  Forms 
such  as  ko-ye,  clothes;  ma-ye,  kisses,  perhaps  contain  another  plural  suffix  ye. 

Case. — The  subject  of  intransitive  verbs  and  the  object  are  not  distinguished  by 
adding  any  separate  suffix. 

The  subject  of  transitive  verbs  is  put  in  the  case  of  the  agent,  which  is  formed  by 
adding  a  suffix  jit  or  di ;  thus,  d-ba-di  bi-di,  tho  father  said;  ki-ji  hod-ji,  thou  struckest. 
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This  suffix  is  sometimes  also  written  de,  and  in  that  case  it  looks  like  the  postposition 
de  or  de,  classical  Tibetan  dang,  with  which,  in  its  turn,  is  sometimes  written  di.  The 
initial  d  of  the  suffix  of  the  agent  is  often  pronounced  as  a  Compare  the  remarks 
under  the  head  of  pronunciation  above. 

In  chhu-ba-si ,  with  ropes,  the  instrument  has  been  indicated  by  adding  a  suffix  si. 

The  suffix  of  the  dative  is  Id-di  or  Idi  ;  thus,  a-ba-ladi,  to  a  father.  Such  forms 
are  sometimes  also  used  to  denote  the  object  of  transitive  verbs  ;  thus,  cha-e  jha-la-di 
nga-di  dhon-di ,  his  son-to  me-by  struck,  I  have  beaten  his  son. 

The  usual  suffix  of  the  genitive  is  e  or  ye  ;  thus,  dlii-ye,  of  the  house.  After  i  we 
sometimes  find  a  instead;  thus,  d-ba  ghri-a,  of  a  father.  An  a  preceding  the  genitive 
suffix  is  often  dropped;  thus  ti-be  ghlo-ri,  living-of  place-in,  in  the  place  where  he 
stayed. 

Another  genitive  suffix  is  la ;  thus,  d-ba-mae-la,  of  fathers.  It  is  probablv 
originally  a  dative  suffix ;  compare  chiti-la,  to  senses.  Such  forms  can  also  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  terminatives.  The  usual  terminative-locative  suffix  is,  however,  ri  or  re  ; 
thus,  mno-ri,  in  the  field,  to  the  field.  Instead  of  ri  we  also  find  reya  ;  thus,  yo-reya , 
on  his  hands. 

The  suffix  na  in  forms  such  as  pho-de-pho-de-na,  with  hunger ;  rhe-gu-na ,  from  a 
distance ;  saba-na,  safely,  is  probably  an  ablative  suffix. 

Other  relations  are  indicated  by  means  of  postpositions.  Such  are  de,  de,  and  di, 
with,  to;  ha-ri,  near,  with;  huinle,  hundi,  from;  jara-ri,  under;  lidi,  after,  behind; 
met,  in,  among;  ni,  before;  nu-ri,  inside,  into;  pheri,  on;  thum-ri ,  on  the  top  of,  and 
so  on. 


Adjectives. — Adjectives  usually  follow  the  noun  they  qualify,  or  precede  it  in 
the  genitive  ;  thus,  mhi  sa-ba,  a  good  man;  the-be  anikdl,  a  heavy  famine.  Sometimes, 
however,  we  find  forms  such  as  d-sa-ba  puin-jha-jha  ghri,  bad  boy  one,  a  bad  boy  ; 
targyd  ta-e  kathi,  white  horse’s  saddle. 

Adjectives  usually  take  the  suffix  ba  ;  thus,  sa-ba,  good  ;  sim-ba,  cold;  kro-ba,  hot; 
mi-va,  ripe. 

The  particle  of  comparison  is  bhandd  ;  thus,  cha-ma-e  ring  bhandd  cha-ma-e  d-li 
nu-ba  mu-la,  his  sister  than  his  brother  tall  is,  his  brother  is  taller  than  his  sister. 
Blianda  is  a  Naipali  loan-word. 

Numerals. — The  first  numerals  are  given  in  the  list  of  words.  They  follow  the 
word  they  qualify.  Higher  numbers  are  counted  in  tens ;  thus,  bhli-chyu,  forty ; 
tu-chyu,  sixty  ;  ni-chyu,  seventy  ;  bhre-chyu ,  eighty  ;  ku-chyu,  ninety. 

Pronouns. — The  following  are  the  personal  pronouns  : — 


nga,  I. 

nga-ji,  nga-di,  ngai, 
by  me. 

nga-e,  nga-la,  my. 
ngi-jag,  nheo-jaga,  we. 
ngi-ji,  nheo-di ,  by  us. 
nheo  jaga-la,  our. 


hi,  thou. 

ki-ji,  ki-di,  by  thee. 
ki-ye,  ki-la,  thy. 
nha-mae  {jog a),  you. 
nhamae-ji,  nha-me 
jaga-di,  by  you. 
nhame ,  nhamae  jaga- 
ia,  your. 


cha,  ocha,  he. 
cha-ji ,  cha-di,  cha-i, 
by  him. 

cha-ye,  cha-maye,  his. 
cha-mae,  cha  jaga, 
they. 

cha-mae  jaga-di,  by 
them. 
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The  list  of  words  contains  several  other  forms.  Tims,  cha-man,  we,  in  No.  165  ; 
Tci-n,  thou;  cha-n,  he;  kyd-mae,  they,  and  so  on.  Cha-mcm  is  probably  due  to  a 
mistake.  The  form  seems  to  mean  4  they.’  Kyd-mae  is  probably  only  another  way 
of  writing  cha-mae.  The  final  n  in  some  of  the  forms  just  quoted  is  probably  an 
intensifying  particle.  Compare  Tibetan  ni. 

Eeflexive  pronouns  are  khi-ye,  own ;  tlicima,  thama-ye,  thame ,  own. 

Demonstrative  pronouns  are  chu,  this  ;  cha,  that. 

Interrogative  pronouns  are  khae-pa-chd,  who  ?  lit.  who  that  ?  to  and  to-cfta, 
what?  ta-le,  why?  kati,  how  much?  Hodgson  also  gives  su,  who?  The  indefinite 
pronouns  are  formed  from  the  same  bases;  thus,  khae-ba-cle,  by  anybody  ;  tayi,  anything, 
and,  according  to  Hodgson,  also  su-ydng,  anybody  ;  ta-yang ,  anything.  The  two  last 
mentioned  pronouns  contain  an  indefinite  particle  yd  or  yang.  Compare  ghri-yd ,  one 
even  ;  khayo-yd,  ever  ;  Iha-so-yd ,  still. 

Verbs. — The  conjugation  of  verbs  is  relatively  simple.  There  is  no  change  for 
person  or  number,  and  the  verb  is,  on  the  whole,  still  virtually  a  noun. 

Verb  substantive- — The  most  common  verb  substantive  is  mu.  Another  base 
na  is  used  in  form  such  as  to-si  na-bu,  am,  art,  or  is,  beating.  A  third  base  is  ta  or  tit 
in  ta-cli ,  is  ;  tu-di,  am ;  tab-mu,  shall  be ;  nga  Idla  tum-mu ,  I  should  be,  and  so  forth. 
In  d-gi-la,  I  am  not,  we  apparently  have  a  fourth  base  gi. 

Finite  verb-— Tile  verb  substantive  is,  to  some  extent,  used  in  the  conjugation 
of  finite  verbs. 

Present  time- — The  base  alone  is  used  as  a  present  tense ;  thus,  nha-me  jaga-di  to, 
you  strike.  M  or  ma,  i.e.,  probably  the  verb  substantive  mu,  is,  however,  very 
commonly  added.  Thus,  ngai  to-dm,  I  strike ;  nga  hyd-m,  I  go;  ngi  hyd-ma ,  we  go. 
Forms  such  as  chha-se-m,  he  is  grazing ;  ti-si-m,  he  lives ;  kha-si-m,  he  comes,  are 
formed  by  adding  the  same  m  to  the  conjunctive  participle.  Compare  also  ti-si-m 
mu-ld,  he  is  sitting  ;  ki  to-si  na-bu,  thou  strikest,  and  so  forth.  The  suffix  Id  in  mu-la, 
is,  was,  is  probably  a  general  assertive  suffix,  and  is  not  restricted  with  regard 
to  time. 

Past  time- — The  suffix  Id  or  la  is  often  used  with  the  meaning  of  a  past ;  thus, 
nga  hyd-ld,  I  went ;  kha-la,  he  came.  In  ti-le,  they  remained,  le  is  used  in  the  same 

way. 

The  suffix  bd  in  la-bd,  madest,  is  properly  the  suffix  of  a  participle.  Compare 
Tibetan  pa,  ba. 

The  most  characteristic  suffix  of  the  past  is  ji  or  di ;  thus,  liod-ji ,  went ;  bi-di, 
said.  Forms  such  as  la-sem,  did ;  d-ngwe-sem,  I  did  not  transgress,  seem  to  contain  the 
conjunctive  participle  ending  in  si  and  the  verb  substantive. 

Future- — The  suffix  of  the  future  is  mu,  or  ma,  i.e.,  probably  the  verb  substantive ; 
thus,  ngai  to-mu,  I  shall  strike ;  klii-ji  hod-ma,  thou  wilt  strike. 

Imperative- — The  base  alone  is  often  used  as  an  imperative.  Thus,  pi,  give  ;  to, 
beat.  A  very  common  suffix  is  du,  which  often  occurs  in  an  abbreviated  form  d  or  t  ; 
thus,  cha-du,  eat ;  si-d,  die ;  ra-t,  stand.  Lago,  come  ;  lu,  well,  let  us,  contain  a  suffix 

2  13 


u  or  o. 
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Verbal  nouns  and  participles. — A  verbal  noun  is  formed  by  adding  the  suffix 
bet;  thus,  ndclia  la-bd,  dance  making,  dancing;  chha-ba-ri,  in  order  to  graze. 

Forms  such  as  cha-ld ,  to  eat ;  pli-la,  to  fill,  probably  contain  the  same  suffix  as 
we  have  found  in  use  in  the  formation  of  the  tenses,  or  else  la  is  a  dative  suffix. 

The  verbal  noun  ending  in  bd  is  also  used  as  a  relative  participle,  in  which  case 
it  usually  precedes  the  qualified  noun  in  the  genitive  ;  thus,  dultlia  ta-be  bela-ri ,  distress 
befalling  time-at,  at  the  time  when  distress  befell  him  ;  jdgir  cha-be  mhi,  wages  eating 
man,  servant.  The  same  participle  is  also  used  in  such  relative  clauses  as  are  introduced 
by  an  interrogative  pronoun  :  thus,  nga-la  to  mu-ba,  me-to  what  being,  all  that  is 
mine. 

The  form  ending  in  ba  is  sometimes  also  used  with  the  meaning  of  a  conjunctive 
participle  ;  thus,  bl-ba ,  having  said. 

The  most  common  conjunctive  participle  ends  in  si;  thus,  la-si,  having  done; 
ghyo-si,  running. 

Another  conjunctive  participle  is  formed  by  adding  the  postposition  md  to  a  verbal 
noun  which  is  identical  with  the  base  ;  thus,  bi-md ,  on  saying,  having  said. 

The  tense  bases  are  also  used  as  participles ;  thus,  ti-sim  mu-ld,  is  sitting ;  si-la , 
dead. 

Passive  voice. — There  is  no  passive  voice.  4 1  am  struck  ’  must  be  translated 
‘  somebody  struck  me,’  and  so  forth. 

Causative.— There  is  only  one  certain  instance  of  a  causative.  It  is  formed  by 
aspirating  the  initial  consonant ;  thus,  cha-ba ,  to  eat;  chha-ba,  to  feed. 

Negative  particle-— The  negative  particle  is  a  prefixed  a;  thus,  a-hyd,  he  did 
not  go ;  a-pi,  didst  not  give.  Na  is  sometimes  added  to  the  verb.  Thus,  a-yeou-na , 
he  did  not  get. 

Order  of  words. — The  usual  order  of  words  is  subject,  object,  verb.  Adjectives 
follow  the  word  they  qualify  or  precede  it  in  the  genitive.  Numerals  follow,  and 
demonstrative  pronouns  and  genitives  precede  the  word  they  qualify. 


For  further  details  the  student  is  referred  to  the  version  of  the  Parable  of  the  Pro¬ 
digal  Son  which  follows  and  to  the  list  of  Standard  Words  and  Phrases  on  pp.  254  and  ff. 
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MM  gkri-ye  jlia  nhi  mu-la.  Olia  jka  nlii-ma  jka  clieou-ba  a-ba-de, 

Man  one-of  sons  two  were.  Those  sons  two- among  son  younger  father -to, 

‘  nga-ye  yeou-ba  bliaga-ansa  kli-bkin,’  bi-ma  a-ba-di  ansa  kli-bhen-di. 

‘  my  getting  portion-share  divide having-said  father-hy  share  divided-gave. 


saye 

wealth 


nhura 


baya-si, 


rkegu 


property 

taking, 

far 

cba-di 

kbi-ye 

ansa 

cha-ri-na 

7  him-by 

oivn 

share 

there 

khi-be 

lidi 

cba 

ti-be 

coming 

after 

he 

living-of 

■na.  Dukba 

ta-be 

bela-ri 

Bkana-nhise  jba  ckeou-ba-di 

Short-afterwards  son  younger-hy 

paradesa  bya-si,  cba-ri  moja  la-si  ti-si 
other-country  going,  there  pleasure  doing  living  him-hy 

udi-di-wa-di.  Cba-ye  sampati  kbarcba  la-si 
squandered.  His  property  spent  making 

gblo-ri  tbe-be  anikal  tall ;  cba-la  a-yeou-na 

place-at  great  famine  occurred ;  to-eat  not-got.  Distress  falling-of  time-at 

f\j 

cba  desar-be  mhi  gbri  ha-ri  bya-si  ti-si  clia  sabar-rl  ti-be  mlii-di 

that  country-of  man  one  with  going  living  that  town-in  living-of  man-by 

cka-la-di  kbi-ye  mno-ri  till  cbba-ba-ri  lhe-di-ll.  Kliae-ba-de  ta-i  a-pl-na. 

him  own  field-in  swine  grazing-for  applied.  Anyone-by  anything  not-gave. 

Cha  tili-de  cba-be  dkuto-de  cha-ye  pbo  pll-la  a-yeou-na.  Cbiti-la 

Those  swine-by  eating-of  hustcs-with  his  belly  to-fill  not-got.  Sense-to 

kbl-si  bi-ba-ri  bo-di,  ‘  nga-ye  a-ba-ye  prasuta  gbe  cba-si  ngaye-baye 

coming  to-say  began,  1  my  father-of  sufficient  bread  having-eaten 

yeou-ba  kati-kati  jagir-cba-be  mhi  mu-la,  nga  plio-de-pko-de-na 


to-spare 
si-la  tu-di. 


getting  how-many  ivages-eating  man 
Nga  ri-si  a-ba  bl-ri  liya-si, 


were, 


hunger -with  dying  am. 


C6 


near  going , 


ye  a-ba,  pramesvara  ra 
O  father,  God  and 


ki-ye 

thy 


plii-ri 

before 


I  rising  father 

nga-di  papa  la-la.  Ki-ye  jha  dbo-ba  a-gi-ll.  Nga-ladi  tfsio-re  jagira 

me-by  sin  committed.  Thy  son  like  not-became.  Me  now  wages 

cha-be  mhi  dliO-l)a  ladu,”  bi-mu,’  bi-ba  tliama-ye  a-ba  ha-ri  liya-di. 
eating  man  like  make ,”  will-say saying  own  father  to  went. 

Cha  jha  rhegu-na  mro-raa  cbama-ye  a-ba-di  mbaya  k ha-si  gliyo-si 

That  son  far-from  seeing  his  father-by  compassion  coming  running 

liya-si  clia-la-di  gardana-ri  akkala-jheo-si  maye  cba-di.  Jba-di  a-ba-di  l)i-di, 

going  him  neck-in  embracing  kiss  ate.  Son-by  father-to  said, 
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‘  pramesvara  ra 

ki-ye  papa 

la-di. 

Nga  ki-ye  jba  dbo-ba  a-gi-la.’ 

Tbama-ye 

‘  God 

and 

thy  sin 

did. 

I 

thy  son 

like  not-became.’ 

His 

a-ba-di 

tbama 

gbeba-la-di 

bi-di, 

{ lu, 

cbbyibe 

k5ye  bba-si 

kbi-bbin. 

father-by 

own 

servants-to 

said, 

*  well , 

beautiful 

clothes  bringing 

put-on. 

Yo-reya 

autlii  kbi-bliin,  bbali-re 

jutta 

kbi-bliin. 

Lu,  nbeo-jaga  cha-si 

Hand-on 

ring 

put,  feet-on 

shoes 

put. 

Well,  we-all 

eating 

tbum-si 

majak 

la-le. 

Ta-le 

bi-sya 

,  cha  nga-ye  jba  si-la, 

pberi 

drinking 

merry 

shall-make . 

Why 

saying,  that 

my  son  died, 

again 

so-si 

kba-di ; 

mba-la,  yeo 

-di.’ 

Ananda 

la-si 

ti-le. 

reviving  came ;  ivas-lost,  was- got.’  Joy  making  remained. 


Clia-ye  jba  tbe-ba  mno-ri  mu-la.  Klia-si  dbT-ye  jliedu  pbe-ma 

His  son  big  field-in  was.  Coming  honse-of  near  arriving-on 

baja-nba-ba  nacba-la-ba  tlie-ma  cbakara  gbri-la-di  bui-si,  ‘  to  cba  ?  * 

music-playing  dance-making  hearing-on  servant  one-to  calling ,  ‘ what  that?’ 

bi-si  nyu-ma,  ‘  “  nba-me  a-li  sabana  kba-ll,”  bi-si  nha-me  a-ba-di 

saying  asking-on,  ‘  “  your  brother  safely  camefi  saying  your  father-by 

bbatyar  gbri  la-sem,’  bi-si  tba-ma-ye  gbe-ba-di  bi-ma,  cba  ris  kba-si 

feast  one  made,’  saying  own  servant-by  saying-on,  he  anger  coming 

dlil  nu-ri  a-liya.  Tba-me  a-ba  baliira  yu-si  tba-me  jba-la-di  bwt-di. 

house  within  not-went.  Own  father  outside  coming  own  son-to  coaxed. 

Tba-ma-ye  a-ba-la-di  jba-di  jababa  pl-di,  ‘  nbedu,  jou  berkba  samma  ti-si 
His  father-to  son-by  answer  gave,  c  lo,  so-many  years  up-to  living 

gbe-la-si  kbayoya  ki-di  bi-be  kura  nga-di  a-ngwe-sem,  daseya  ki-di 

work-doing  ever  thee-by  said  word  me-by  not-transgressed ,  still  thee-by 


kliayo-mule  nga-la-di  a-gu-de  ti-si  majak  la-ba-ri  ra  jba-jba  gbri-ya 
ever-even  me-to  friends-with  staying  merry  making-for  goat  young  one-even 

a-pl.  Besya-di  ti-si  ki-ye  saye-nbura  clia-be  jba-la-di  ki-di  bbatyar 

not-gavest.  Harlots-with  living  thy  property  eating  son-to  thee-by  feast 

la-ba.’  Tba-me  a-ba-di  bi-di,  *  ye  jba,  ki  nga-de-na  mu.  ISTga-la  to 

rnadest His  father-by  said,  ‘  O  son,  thou  me-with  art.  Mine  what 


mu-ba, 
being , 
bi-syS, 
saying, 


ki-la  tadi. 
thine  is. 
cbu  ki-ye 
this  thy 


Nbeo-di  majak  la-si  saye  to-si  tbik  mu -la. 
Us-by  merry  making  glad  becoming  proper  was. 

a-li  si-la,  so-si  kba-di ;  mba-la,  pberi  yeo-di.’ 

brother  died,  living  came;  was-lost,  again  was-found.’ 


Ta-le 

Why 
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MURMI. 

The  Murmis  claim  to  be  among  the  earliest  settlers  of  Nepal.  According  to  Sir 
Herbert  Risley,  { their  physical  characteristics,  and  the  fact  that  then*  exogamous  divisions 
( tliars )  bear  Tibetan  names,  seem  to  lend  support  to  the  opinion  that  they  are  descended 
from  a  Tibetan  stock,  modified  more  or  less  by  intermixture  with  Nepalese  races.’ 

The  Murmis  are  also  known  under  other  names,  such  as  Tanning  Bliotia,  Ishang, 
and  Sain. 

The  home  of  the  Murmi  tribe  is  the  valley  of  Nepal  and  its  whole  vicinity.  They 
are  further  found  in  considerable  numbers  in  Darjeeling  and  Sikkim. 

We  have  no  information  about  the  number  of  speakers  in  Nepal.  Their  number 

in  Darjeeling  and  Sikkim  was  estimated  for  the  purposes  of 

Number  of  speakers.  ..  .  0 

this  Survey  as  follows  : — 


Darjeeling  .............  21,848 

Sikkim . 15,000 


Total  .  36,848 


At  the  last  Census  of  1901,  Murmi  was  returned  from  the  following  districts  : — 

Assam  ..............  105 

Bengal  and  Feudatories  ...........  32,062 

Jalpaiguri  ..........  1,582 

Darjeeling  ..........  25,165 

Sikkim  ...........  5,315 

Total  .  32,167 

The  Census  figures  show  that  the  local  estimates  from  Sikkim  are  considerably 
above  the  mark. 

AUTHORITIES — 

Campbell,  A  , — Notes  on  the  Limboos  and  other  Hill  Tribes  hitherto  undescribed.  Journal  of  the  Asiatic 
Society  of  Bengal,  Yol.  ix,  Part  i,  1840,  pp.  595  and  ff.  Contains  a  Moormi  vocabulary. 

Hodgson,  B.  H., — On  the  Aborigines  of  the  Sub- Himalayas.  Journal  of  tho  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal, 
Vol.  xvi,  Part  ii,  1847,  pp.  1235  and  ff.  Reprinted  in  Selections  from  the  Records  of  the 
Government  of  Bengal,  No.  xxvii,  Calcutta,  1857,  pp.  126  and  ff.,  and,  under  the  title  On  the 
Aborigines  of  the  Himalaya,  in  Hodgson’s  Essays  on  the  Languages,  Literature,  and  Religion  of 
Nepal  and  Tibet.  London,  1874.  Part  ii,  pp.  29  and  ff.  Contains  Murmi  vocabularies. 

Blames,  J., — Outlines  of  Indian  Philology,  with  a  Map  shewing  the  Distribution  of  Indian  Languages. 
Calcutta,  1867.  Appendix  A  contains  numerals  in  Murmi. 

Hunter,  W.  W., — A  Comparative  Dictionary  of  the  Languages  of  India  and  High  Asia.  London,  1868. 

Dalton,  Edward  Tuite, — Descriptive  Ethnology  of  Bengal.  Calcutta,  1872.  Contains  a  Murmi 
vocabulary  after  Campbell  and  Hodgson. 

Specimens  of  Murmi  have  been  forwarded  from  Nepal  and  Darjeeling.  A  version 
of  the  Parable  of  the  Prodigal  Son  and  a  list  of  Standard  Words  and  Phrases  from  Nepal 
and  a  popular  tale  from  Darjeeling  will  be  reproduced  below.  The  materials  forwarded 
for  the  purposes  of  this  Survey  are  the  only  basis  of  the  remarks  on  Murmi  grammar 
which  follow. 

Murmi  is  very  closoly  related  to  Gurung.  Like  that  latter  form  of  speech  it  is  more 
intimately  connected  with  Tibetan  than  are  most  other  Himalayan  dialects. 
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Pronunciation. — Tile  phonetical  system  is  mainly  the  same  as  in  Gurung.  Forms 
such  as  kwdn,  Tibetan  gon,  cloth  ;  chd ,  Tibetan  za,  eat ;  plisaaA.  bli,  Tibetan  bzhi ,  four;  pre 
and  bre,  Tibetan  brgyad,  eight,  and  so  forth,  in  which  hard  and  soft  consonants  inter¬ 
change,  seem  to  show  that  the  soft  consonants  of  Tibetan  have  developed  into  soft 
aspirates,  and  further  into  hard  sounds. 

The  final  consonants  of  classical  Tibetan  have  been  retained  to  a  greater  extent  than 
is  the  case  in  Gurung.  Thus,  rop,  Tibetan  rgyab,  beat ;  sat,  Tibetan  gsod,  kill ;  thung, 
Tibetan  thung,  drink  ;  kwan,  Tibetan  gon,  cloth.  There  is,  however,  the  same  tendency 
to  drop  such  sounds  as  is  observed  in  Gurung.  Compare  thd-ring,  Tibetan  thag-ring, 
far ;  rho,  Tibetan  grogs ,  friend  ;  so,  Tibetan  gson,  alive ;  the,  Tibetan  thos,  hear  ;  mui, 
Tibetan  dngul,  mud,  silver. 

There  are  several  compound  consonants  such  as  kl,  gl,  pi,  bl,  ml,  hr,  gr,  pr,  br,  mr, 
ky,  gy,  jy,  and  so  forth.  Thus,  the  kld-a-ri,  that  place  in;  gld-gi-ri-n,  place-one-in, 
with  ;  pli  and  bli,  four;  mrang,  see  ;  kyang-no,  all,  and  so  forth.  Many  old  compounds 
have,  however,  been  simplified.  G  has  been  dropped  in  compounds  such  as  gr,  gs,  and 
rgy  ;  thus,  rho,  classical  Tibetan  grogs,  friend  ;  so,  classical  gson,  alive ;  sat,  classical  gsod, 
kill;  rop,  classical  rgyab,  beat ;  pre,  classical  brgyad,  eight.  Initial  r  and  s  have  been 
dropj)ed  in  forms  such  as  td,  classical  rta,  horse ;  nhd,  classical  rna,  nose  ;  kra,  classical 
skra,  hair ;  pin,  classical  sbyin,  give.  Note  also  le,  classical  Iclie,  tongue  ;  la,  classical 
lha,  god,  Id-ni,  classical  zla,  moon,  and  so  forth. 

Mr  apparently  corresponds  to  classical  mth  in  mrang,  Tibetan  mthong-ba,  see ;  rnrin, 
Tibetan  mthon-po,  full.  Compare  Burmese  mrang,  to  see;  mriing,  to  be  full. 

There  is  apparently  also  a  certain  connexion  between  dhim,  tim,  and  Tibetan  kliyim, 
a  house. 

We  have  no  information  about  tones  or  accentuation. 

Article. — There  are  no  articles,  but  the  numeral  ki,  gi,  one,  is  often  used  as  a 
kind  of  indefinite  article  ;  thus,  d-bd-ki,  a  father ;  jhyd-bd  ki  mhi,  a  good  man ;  ki  jhyd-bd 
mi-la,  o£  a  good  man.  It  will  be  seen  that  ki  sometimes  precedes  and  sometimes  follows 
the  qualified  noun. 

Nouns. — The  prefix  a  is  common  in  words  denoting  relationship  ;  thus,  d-bd ,  father  ; 
d-md,  mother  ;  d-la ,  younger  brother  ;  d-ngd,  younger  sister  ;  a-gu,  uncle. 

Gender. — The  natural  gender  can  be  distinguished  by  using  different  words  or  by 
adding  words  such  as  hvd-bd ,  male  ;  me  and  mama,  female  ;  thus,  mhi,  man  ;  mring-kold, 
woman:  jhd,  son  \  jha-me,  daughter:  td,  horse;  td-mamd ,  mare:  tangi  hvd-bd,  male 
deer  ;  tangi  mama,  female  deer. 

Numbers. — The  number  is  not  indicated  if  it  appears  from  the  context.  If  it  is 
necessary  to  distinguish  the  plural,  words  such  as  kdde,  kdte,  or  gdde,  many  ;  dugu 
(Tibetan  dgu),  many,  are  added.  Thus,  d-bd  kdde,  fathers  ;  clidkara  dugu,  servants. 

Case. — The  subject  of  intransitive  verbs  and  the  object  are  not  distinguished  by 
adding  any  suffix.  The  subject  of  transitive  verbs  is  usually  put  in  the  case  of  the  agent, 
which  is  formed  by  adding  se  ;  thus,  chdng-bd-se  pdn-ji,  the  younger-by  said,  the  younger 
said.  Instead  of  se  we  sometimes  find  chhe ;  thus,  ap-chhe,  by  the  father.  In  phayen-ji, 
from  hunger,  hungering,  ji  appears  to  have  been  used  instead.  Compare  Gurung.  The 
same  snfiix  is  also  used  to  denote  the  instrument.  Thus,  chho-se,  with  ropes.  The  form 
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nyai,  by  me,  seems  to  show  that  the  suffix  of  this  case  is  originally  s,  which  has  become  i 
after  a  preceding  vowel. 

The  suffix  of  the  dative  is  dd  or  td  ;  thus,  d-bd  ki-dd,  to  a  father  ;  chdkara-td,  to  a 
servant.  This  form  is  sometimes  also  used  as  an  accusative  ;  thus,  the-ld  jha-td  rop-chi, 
his  son-to  struck,  I  have  beaten  his  son. 

The  suffix  of  the  genitive  is  Id  ;  compare  Gurung.  Thus,  ansa-hhdg-ld ,  of  the  share. 

A  locative  and  terminative  is  formed  by  adding  ri  as  in  Gurung  ;  thus,  ydmbtmdg-ri , 
in  a  city  ;  dim-ri,  in  the  house  ;  khdre-ri,  upon  the  neck. 

Other  relations  are  indicated  by  adding  postpositions.  Such  are  dng-ri,  into ; 
chhydm  and  den-chhydm ,  with,  together  with  ;  den,  de,  with  ;  dhiri,  under  ;  kydm,  kydmse, 
from  ;  lagi,  for ;  md,  in,  among  ;  thdri,  upon,  against ;  yenchhe  and  yenji,  from,  and  so 
forth.  Some  postpositions  are  added  to  the  genitive ;  thus,  li-chhd  and  li-sang,  behind; 
ngd-clihd ,  behind  ;  nindi-ri,  for  the  sake  of. 

A  suffix  b  or  p  of  uncertain  meaning  occurs  in  several  words  such  as  cheta-p  ta-si- 
jin-ji,  having  come  to  senses  ;  chhutya-p  la-si ,  division  making  ;  Ihdbd-b  td-ji,  engaged  ; 
mdnasi-b  td-si,  it  became  proper  ;  pherid-b  a-si,  coming  outside ;  uda-b  Id-si,  squandered. 

Adjectives. — Adjectives  sometimes  precede  and  sometimes  follow  the  noun  they 
qualify.  They  very  commonly  end  in  pd  or  bd  ;  thus,  jhyd-bd,  good;  kdm-bd,  bitter  ;  le- 
pd,  hot ;  min-bd,  ripe  ;  no-bd,  tall ;  reng-bd,  green;  sim-bd,  cold;  tum-bd,  short.  There 
are,  however,  also  other  suffixes  in  use  ;  thus,  d-khdm-na,  unable  ;  kydng-no,  all ;  tha-cho , 
straight ;  Icok-teng,  crooked ;  mlangai,  black  ;  tdra,  white  ;  bala,  red. 

The  particle  of  comparison  is  given  as  oisi  ;  thus,  the-ld  d-le  the-ld  d-ngd  oisi  no-bd 
mu-la,  his  brother  is  taller  than  his  sister.  It  is,  however,  possible  that  the  initial  o  in 
oi-si  is  a  miswriting  for  w ;  compare  Purik  vasang. 

Numerals.— The  first  numerals  are  given  in  the  list  of  words.  They  sometimes 
precede  and  sometimes  follow  the  noun  they  qualify.  Instead  of  ki,  gi,  one,  the  texts 
received  from  Darjeeling  give  gik  and  jik.  The  form  nhi,  two,  has  been  taken  from  the 
same  source.  In  other  cases  where  two  different  forms  are  given  in  the  list,  the  last 
one  has  been  taken  from  a  list  of  numerals  added  at  the  end  of  the  version  of  the  Parable 
received  from  the  Nepal  Darbar.  That  latter  source  also  gives  forms  such  as  chu-gri, 
eleven  ;  chu-ngi,  twelve ;  ehu-som,  thirteen  ;  chu-pli,  fourteen;  chu-ngd,  fifteen;  chu-tu, 
sixteen  ;  chu-nis,  seventeen  ;  chwdbre,  eighteen  ;  clm-rku,  nineteen. 

The  higher  numbers  are  counted  in  twenties.  The  list  of  numerals  just  mentioned, 
however,  gives  ngi-seb,  twenty ;  som-seb,  thirty  ;  pli-seb,  forty  ;  ngd-seb,  fifty  ;  iu-seb, 
sixty  ;  nis-seb,  seventy  ;  bre-seb,  eighty ;  ku-seb,  ninety  ;  chiu-seb,  hundred.  Chid  and 
chiu,  ten,  point  to  the  pronunciation  chu. 

Pronouns. — Pronouns  are  inflected  like  nouns.  The  principal  forms  of  the  personal 
pronouns  will  be  seen  from  the  table  which  follows  : — 


I. 

We. 

Thou. 

You. 

He. 

They. 

Nom. 

nga 

nga-ni 

ye,  ai 

ye-ni 

the 

tlie-ni,  then-jydba. 

Agent 

ngeii 

ng&n-chTie,  ngdl-je 

ye-se 

yen-chhe 

these 

then-ehhi. 

Genit. 

ngrl-la 

nga-ni  hade-lei, 

ngan-ni. 

ye-la 

yen-nd 

thc-ld 

theu-nd. 
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Forms  such  as  yeni  hate,  you ;  theni-hdte-se,  by  them,  and  so  forth,  of  course  also 
occur.  Forms  such  as  lioju,  he;  hot-la,  his;  hochhe,  by  him,  have  been  recorded  from 
Darjeeling. 

Demonstrative  pronouns  are  cliu,  this ;  the,  u-chu,  ho-ju,  ho-jd,  that. 

Interrogative  pronouns  are  hhd  and  hdld,  who?  tigd,  tihd,  and  hi,  what?  hade,  how 
many  ?  and  so  forth.  By  adding  the  indefinite  particle  nu  or  no  indefinite  pronouns  are 
effected ;  thus,  hhal-che-nu,  by  anyone ;  tihi-no,  anything ;  hhai-md-ye-no,  ever. 

Note  also  the  reflexive  pronoun  rdng-ld  or  rhdng-ld ,  own. 

Verbs. — The  verb  is  still  virtually  a  noun.  The  list  of  words  gives  forms  such  as 
ni-n,  goest,  where  the  final  n  seems  to  be  a  pronominal  suffix  of  the  second  person.  The 
suffix  m  in  forms  such  as  pin-ji-m,  he  gave,  in  the  Darjeeling  specimens,  is  perhaps 
a  corresponding  suffix  of  the  third  person.  It  is,  however,  more  probable  that  this  m  is 
simply  the  verb  substantive.  The  use  of  pronominal  suffixes  is,  at  all  events,  no  regular 
feature  of  Murmi,  though  it  is  possible  that  there  is  a  tendency  to  distinguish  the  various 
persons  of  the  verb.  Such  a  tendency  is  observable  in  several  connected  dialects.  It  is 
also  possible  to  suggest  the  influence  of  other  dialects  in  which  the  use  of  personal 
suffixes  is  quite  regular. 

Verb  substantive. — The  usual  base  of  the  verb  substantive  is  mu,  present  mu-la,  past 
mu-hd.  Other  forms  are  supplied  from  other  bases  such  as  td,  to  become  ;  re,  to  stand. 
In  the  hi  ni,  that  what  is  ?  we  have  a  base  ni.  Another  base  he  apparently  occurs  in 
ye-la-he ,  it  is  thine. 

Finite  verbs. — The  verb  substantive  is  freely  used  in  the  formation  of  the  tenses 
of  finite  verbs. 

Present  time. — The  base  alone  is  sometimes  used  as  a  present  tense„  Thus,  ye-ni 
mu ,  we  go. 

The  most  common  suffix  of  the  present  is  apparently  Id  ;  thus,  mu-la,  am  ;  rop-ld , 
strike. 

The  suffix  pd  or  hd  in  forms  such  as  the-se  rop-pd,h.Q  strikes;  chhd-se  chi-ha,  having 
grazed  sits,  he  is  grazing,  corresponds  to  Tibetan  pa  or  ha  and  does  not  contain  any  special 
notion  of  time. 

Forms  such  as  si-la-ji,  I  die;  ha-ji,  he  comes ;  rop-chi,  thou  strikest;  nga-ni  ni-sai, 
we  go,  and  so  forth,  apparently  contain  the  same  suffix  as  that  which  is  generally  used 
with  the  meaning  of  a  past.  A  similar  use  of  the  suffix  of  past  time  is  not  uncommon  in 
connected  forms  of  speech.  It  is  perhaps  due  to  the  intention  of  the  speaker  to  represent 
the  action  of  the  verb  as  an  established  fact. 

Past  time. — The  usual  suffix  of  past  time  is  ji  as  in  Gurung  ;  thus,  pan-ji,  he  said; 
ni-ji,  he  went.  Instead  of  j i  we  sometimes  find  chi ;  thus,  rop-chi,  I  have  beaten.  Chi 
is  perhaps  the  correct  form  after  hard  consonants. 

An  m  is  sometimes  added  in  the  specimens  received  from  Darjeeling.  Thus,  ngyoh- 
chhi-m,  he  asked  ;  pin-ji-m,  he  gave.  Such  forms  are  apparently  only  used  in  the  third 
person. 

Forms  such  as  rop,  struck ;  pdng-hd,  said ;  hhu-ha ,  boughtest,  and  so  on,  are 
indefinite  with  regard  to  time. 

Ngae  rop  chijin-ji,  I  had  beaten,  perhaps  means  { I  struck  finished.’ 
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Future. — The  present  suffix  Id  is  also  used  with  the  meaning  of  a  future  ;  thus, 
pdng-ld,  I  shall  say.  Forms  such  as  majd-lai,  let  us  make  merry,  are  perhaps 
imperative. 

Imperative. — The  usual  suffixes  of  the  imperative  are  u  or  o  and  go  ;  thus,  chd-u, 
eat ;  re- go,  stand  ;  rob-Jco,  beat.  Other  sources  also  give  imperatives  such  as  rob,  beat ; 
yar,  run,  and  so  forth,  where  no  suffix  is  added. 

The  form  lai,  let  us  make,  has  already  been  mentioned. 

Verbal  nouns  and  participles. — The  usual  verbal  noun  ends  in  bd  ;  thus, 
chhd-bd,  to  graze  ;  khd-bd-se,  by  his  coming,  because  he  came ;  kha-bd-chhydm,  coming- 
with,  when  he  came  ;  mrin-bd-ri,  filling  to,  to  fill.  It  will  be  seen  that  postpositions  can 
be  added  to  such  forms. 

The  base  alone  is  also  used  as  a  verbal  noun;  thus,  chd  d-hhdm-na,  to-eat  unable. 

Other  verbal  nouns  are  formed  by  adding  Id,  nu,  sam,  and  si  ;  thus,  td-ld,  to  be  ; 
td-sam  (Darjeeling),  to  be  ;  la-nu  (Darjeeling),  to  make ;  la-si,  to  make. 

Td-ld,  to  be,  is  perhaps  a  genitive.  Compare  ngdl  yang-la  ansa-blidg,  me-by  getting- 
of  share,  the  share  which  I  shall  get.  Forms  such  as  td-ld  jhin-ji,  having  been,  perhaps 
contain  the  same  suffix  and  a  postposition  jhin-ji,  finishing,  from,  after.  Compare, 
however,  the  suffix  Id  of  the  present  and  future. 

The  form  ending  in  bd  is  also  used  as  a  relative  participle  ;  thus,  darmd-ri  ti-bd 
chdkara-dugu,  wages-in  living  servants,  hired  servants. 

Another  suffix  used  to  form  relative  participles  is  nd  ;  thus,  yenna  sampati  cha-si 
pin-nd*chu  yenna  kola,  your  property  having-eaten  giving  this  your  son  ;  this  your  son 
who  wasted  your  property. 

The  suffix  nd  is  also  used  to  form  a  kind  of  adverbial  participle.  Thus,  kathd  the-nd 
lam-bd,  tale  delivering  sat,  he  sat  delivering  a  tale  ;  li-ki  d-ta-nd ,  anything  not  befalling, 
without  any  misfortune. 

Other  adverbial  participles  are  formed  from  the  various  verbal  nouns  by  adding 
postpositions  ;  thus,  pdng-md,  saying  in,  while  saying ;  pang-min ,  while  saying  ;  bi-se,  by 
saying,  if  you  say. 

Forms  such  as  si-bang ,  dead ;  md-bdng,  lost,  probably  contain  the  suffix  bd  mentioned 
in  the  preceding.  Compare  also  ta-si  chi-bd,  having-become  sitting,  being ;  rop-si  cld-ba, 
having-struck  sitting,  striking. 

The  usual  conjunctive  participle  ends  in  si,  se,  or  chid  ;  thus,  pang-si,  having  said  ; 
kwdn-chhi,  having  put  on.  A  particle  nd  or  ndm  is  sometimes  added  ;  thus,  rup-si-nd, 
gathering  ;  kha-ji-ndm,  coming,  in  the  Darjeeling  specimens.  The  same  sources  also 
exhibit  forms  such  as  bi-sam  and  bi-sang,  saying ;  ngyo-chhi-mam,  calling,  and  so  forth. 

Passive  voice. — There  is  no  passive  voice.  Ngd-td  rop-ji,  I  am  struck,  literally 
means  ‘  me  struck.’  The  ka  in  ngd-td  rop-ka-ld ,  I  shall  be  beaten,  does  not  seem  to  add 
anything  to  the  meaning.  It  is  perhaps  a  verb  substantive.  Compare  also  ti-si-ka-na , 
living. 

Causative. — There  is  only  one  certain  instance  of  a  causative  in  the  specimens, 
viz.,  chhd-bd,  to  graze.  It  is  formed  from  chd-bd,  to  eat,  by  aspirating  the  initial  con¬ 
sonant. 
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Negative  particle. — The  negative  particle  is  a  prefixed  a ,  and  ni  or  na  is  usually 
added  to  the  base  ;  thus,  d-pin-ni,  did  not  give  ;  d-yo-na ,  did  not  get.  In  chhyang-do-ld , 
did  not  transgress,  the  negative  particle  must  be  contained  in  the  o  preceding  the  la,  or 
else  chhyang-do-ld  means  c  obeyed.’ 

Note  forms  such  as  kra-hd  a-hin,  crying  was-not,  I  did  not  cry,  where  the  negative 
has  been  prefixed  to  the  auxiliary  and  not  to  the  principal  verb. 

Order  of  words. — The  usual  order  of  words  is  subject,  object,  verb. 


For  further  details  the  student  is  referred  to  the  specimens  which  follow.  The  first 
is  a  version  of  the  Parable  of  the  Prodigal  Son  which  has  been  kindly  forwarded  from  the 
Nepal  Darbar.  The  second  is  a  version  of  a  well-known  popular  tale  which  has  been 
taken  down  in  Darjeeling.  A  list  of  Standard  Words  and  Phrases  from  the  Nepal 
Darbar  will  be  found  on  pp.  254  and  ff. 
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Specimen  I. 


(From  Nepal  Darbar.) 


ngai 


pan-31, 
said,  ‘  me-by 
chhutyap-la-si 
separated-making 


Yagar-gi  mki-kha-la  ngi  kola  mu-ba. 
Some-one  man- oj  two  sons  were. 

yang-la  ansa-bhag 
getting-of  share-portion 
pin-ji.  Tire-nire  lichchka 
gave.  Some-time  after 

rup-si-jin-ji  tbari  pardes  ni-ji. 

gathering  far  foreign-country  went. 

rhang-la  ansa-bkag-la  sampati  kyangno, 
self-of  share-portion-of  property  all 

la-si-jin-ji  the-klaa-ri  nhachyi;  anikal 

made-having  that-place-in  big  famine 


Ngi-madkye  ckang-ba-se  ap-ta 
Two-among  younger-by  father-to 


nga-ta  pingo. 

me-to  give 

ja-se 

son-by  all 

moja-la-si 
merry-making 

udab-la-si,  sampati 
spent-making ,  property 

ta-ji.  The-ta 
fell.  Ilim-to 


chang-ba 

younger 

The-ri 

There 


Ap  -se  ansa 

Father-by  share 

kyangno  dban 
property 


ti-si-kana 
living 
kbarcba- 
expended - 
khasiman  ta-ji. 
distress  fell. 


The  des-la  gi  yambunag-ri-chi-ba  glagirin  ni-si  ti-ji.  The 

That  country-of  one  citizen  icith  going  stayed.  That 

yambnnagri-chi-ba-se  the-ta  rang-la  bu-ri  gundi  chha-ba  gyattl  lhabab-ta-ji. 
citizen-by  him  own  field-in  swine  feeding  work-in  engaged, 

Kal-chhe-nu  ti-ki-no  a-pin-ni.  The-se  gundi-se  cha-se  pol-ba-se-no 

Anyone-by  anything  not-gave.  Eim-by  swine-by  liaving-eaten  husks-with-even 


rhang-la  pho  mrin-ba-ri  a-yo-na.  Chetap  ta-si-jin-ji  pang!  la-ji, 
self-of  belly  to-fill  not-got.  Sense  become-having  to-say  began , 


‘  nga-la  ap-la  prasasta  gheng  cha 

*  my  father-of  much  bread  to-eat 

darma-ri-ti-ba  chakara-dugu  mu-la ;  nga 

wages-in-living  servants  are ;  I 


a-kkam-na 

leng 

yang-ba 

dher 

not-able 

to-spare 

getting 

many 

pliayen-ji 

si-la-ji. 

Nga 

re-chki 

hungering 

die. 

I 

1 rising 

rhang-la  aba  ckkyam  ni-si,  “  aba,  la  de  ye  tha-ri  ngai  pap 
own  father  to  going,  “ father ,  God  with  thee  on  me-by  sin 


la-ji. 

Nga  ye-la  kola  pang-ba-ri 

sobka 

a-ta-ni. 

Nga-ta 

rhang-la 

darma- 

did. 

1  thy  son 

to-say 

worthy 

not-am. 

Me 

self-of 

wages - 

ti-ba 

chakara  rhangbal 

la-o,” 

pang-si 

pang-la,’ 

blii-si 

re-si 

rhang-la 

living 

servant  like 

makef 

saying 

shall-say ,’ 

saying 

rising 

own 

ap-la 

ni-ji.  The  kola 

dhcrna 

tharing 

mu-ba 

the-la 

ap-se 

mrang-si 

father ’ 

s  went.  That  son 

very 

far 

was 

his  father-by 

seeing 

2  b  2 
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day  a  la-si  yar-si  ni-si  tke-la  khare-ri  ankamal  la-si  mwai  thung-ji. 

pity  doing  running  going  his  neck-on  embrace  doing  kiss  drank. 

Kola-se  ap-ta  pang-ji,  *  ye  aba,  la  de  ye-la  mukkyl-ji  pap 

Son-by  father-to  said ,  ‘  O  father ,  God  and  your  presence-in  sin 

la-ji.  Nga  ye-la  kola  pang-ba-ri  sobka  a-ta-ni.’  Tara  aba-se  rkang-la 

did.  I  thy  son  to-say  worthy  not-am .’  But  father-by  own 

ckakara-ta  pang-ji,  e  asal  kwan  ba-si  cku-ta  kwan-ckki  pino ;  kya-ri 

servants-to  said,  ‘  good  cloth  bringing  this-to  putting-on  give;  hand-on 

cliyap  de  gode-ri  lakam-nun  kwan-ckki  pino.  Ngalje  cka-si  tkung-si  maja 

ring  and  feet-on  shoes-also  putting  give.  TJs-by  eating  drinking  merry 

lai.  Tik  bi-se,  tke  nga-la  kola  si-bang  mu-ba,  pkeri  so-ji ; 

shall-make.  JVhy  saying ,  that  my  son  dead  was,  ogam  revived ; 

ma-bang  mu-ba,  pkeri  yang-ji,’  pang-ji.  Tken-jyapa  ananda  la-ji. 
lost  was,  again  was-found said.  They  joy  made. 


dim-la  ngam-ri  dko-kka-ji, 

house-of  near  arrived, 

ckakara-ta  nkyo-si,  ‘  tke 

servant-to  asking,  ‘  that 

a-ta-na  kka-ba-se, 

brother  came;  anything  not-bef ailing  coming -because , 
bki  la-ji,’  ckakara-se  pang-ba.  The  bkomo-a-si 

father-by  feast  also  made ,'  servant-by  said.  He  anger-coming 

a-ni-ni.  Tke-la  aba  pkeriab  a-si  tke-ta  bol  la-ji. 

house-into  not-went.  His  father  outside  coming  him-to  entreaty  made. 

Tke-se  ap-ta  jwab  pin-ji,  ‘  pang-go,  ckodeyela  barkha  yenji  ye-la 
Him-by  father-to  answer  gave,  ‘  look,  so-many 


Tke-la  tkeb-ja  kola  bu-ri  mu-ba.  Kka-ji, 

His  etder  son  field-in  was.  Came, 

baja  de  nach-la  sora  tke-ji.  Yagar-ki 

music  and  dance-of  sound  heard •  Some 

ki-ni  ?  *  pang-si,  ‘  ye-la  ala  kka-ji ;  ti-ki 
ivliat-is  ?  ’  saying,  ‘  thy 
yenna  ap-se  bkoj 
your 

dim-ang-ri 


answer 

kkaimaye-no  ye-la  bkajan 
ever-even  your  word 
nga-ta  rkang-la  rho 
me-to  own  companions 
a-pin-ni.  Besya-kidi  den  tisi 

one  not-gavest.  Harlots  with  living 

yenna  kola  kka-ba-ckkyam  ye-se 

you-by 


takal  la-se 
service  doing 
kkai-ma-ye-no 
ever-even 


g'1 


years  since  your 
Te-pa-ni  yen-chhe 


Still  you-by 
maja  la-ba-ri  patka 


your 


son 


comtng-on 


ckkyangdo-la. 
not-transgressed. 
din-ckkyam 

with  merry  to-make  kid 

yenna  sampati  cka-si  pin-na  cku 
your  property  eating  giving  this 

tke-la  nimdi-ri  bkoj  la-ji.’  Taba 
his 


aba-se  pang-ji,  *  ye  kola,  ye 
father-by  said,  e  O  son,  you 
kkalang  mu-la  kyong-no  ye-la-ke. 

what  is  all 

ta-si ;  tita  bi-se, 

is ;  why  saying, 

ma-bang  mu-la,  pkeri 
lost  ivas,  again 


thine-is. 
cku  ye-la 
this  your 
yang-ji.’ 
was-found.’ 


sake-for  feast 
satana  nga  de-ckkyam 

always  me  with 

Ngan-ckke  maja-karkka 
TJs-by  feast-merry 
ala  si -bang  mu-la, 
brother  dead  was, 


gave. 
mu- la. 
are. 
la-si 
making 
pkeri 
again 


Then 
Nga-la 
Mine 
manasib 
proper 
so-ji ; 
revived  ; 
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Specimen  II. 

A  POPULAR  TALE. 


(District  Darjeeling.) 


Koi  muluk-ri  gik  molbi 
Some  country-in  one  Maulici 
katha  the-na  lam-ba.  Hoju 

lecture  delivering  lived.  That  assembly-in  once 

gik-ri  molbi-se  tam  pang-ma  krabai  wang-ji. 

one-in  Maulwi-by  tale  saying  crying  entered. 

ngyo-chhi-mam  ngyok-chhim,  ‘  ai  tik-ta  kra-ba  ? 

calling  asked,  4  yon  wherefore  cry?' 

‘  ngai  jik  mlangai  ra  na-ba  mu-ba.  Hojo 

‘  me-by  one  black  goat  keeping  was .  That 

Hot-la  rheng-ba  daii  mu-ba.  Charo  clia-ma 

Its  long  beard  was.  Grass  eating 

pang-min  ai-la  darl  yong-ma  danba 

saying-in  thy  beard  moving-in  recollection 

tam-se  kra-ba  a-hin,’  bi-si  uttar  pin-jim 
lecture-from  crying  not,'  saying  answer  gave. 
saran  petpa  kha-jim,  tik-ta  bi-sam 

much  shame  came ,  wherefore 

jyaba  katha  ngyang-nu  la-ji 

good  lecture  hearing  did 

do-si  sabha-jamma  la-nu 

arriving  gathering  to-make 


mu-ba.  Hochclihe  adlian  mi  rup-si-na 

was.  Him-by  always  men  gathering 

sabha-ri  tire  katha  ngyam-ba  mi-ri 

tale  hearing  men-in 

Ochhem  molbi-se  hot-ta 

Then  Maulwi-by  him- to 

Hoju  mi-se  pang-jim, 
That  man-by  said, 

si-ba  dher-nu  re  ta-ji. 

died  many  days  became. 
yong-ji-m.  Ai  tam 

moved.  Thee-by  lecture 

kka-ji-nam  kra-ba.  Ai-la 


cned.  Thy 
hojo  molbi-da 


saying, 

bi-sem. 

saying. 

a-ta-ni. 

not-fell. 


coming 
Ochhem 

Then  that  Maulwi-to 
molbi-la  as  mu-ba  jo  hoclichhe 

Maulwi-of  hope  ivas  that  him-by 

Hoja  niclickke  molbi-se  do- si 

That  from  Maulwi-by  arriving 


FREE  TRANSLATION  OF  THE  FOREGOING. 

In  a  certain  country  there  once  lived  a  Maulwi  who  was  always  gathering  people 
and  preaching.  Some  day  one  of  his  hearers  went  on  crying  during  his  lecture.  The 
Maulwi  then  called  him  and  asked  him  why  lie  cried.  Said  the  man,  ‘  I  once  had  a  black 
gout.  It  is  a  long  time  since  it  died.  It  had  a  long  beard,  which  used  to  wag  up  and 
down  when  it  went  about  eating  grass.  Seeing  your  beard  wag  up  and  down  during  the 
lecture  I  was  reminded  of  the  goat.  That  was  the  reason  why  I  cried.  It  was  -not  on 
account  of  your  lecture.’  The  Maulwi  was  much  ashamed  because  he  had  attributed  the 
crying  to  his  good  lecture.  From  that  time  he  ceased  to  lecture. 
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SUNWAR  OR  SUNU WAR. 

The  Sun  wars  are  a  cultivating  tribe  of  Nepal.  Like  the  Magars,  Gurungs,  and 
Khas,  they  are  considered  as  belonging  to  the  class  called  MuJcliya,  or  chief.  They  say 
that  they  came  originally  from  Simungarh  near  Bara  Chhatri  in  Western  Nepal.  On 
their  wandering  east  they  came  to  Chuplu  on  the  Likhukhola  river  and  took  possession  of 
it.  Makwani  Raja  was  then  ruler  of  Eastern  Nepal.  Likhukhola  and  Khuntikhola  are 
now  the  main  settlements  of  the  tribe. 

Sir  Herbert  Risley,  from  whose  Tribes  and  Castes  of  Bengal  these  notes  have  been 
taken,  further  remarks  that  the  Sunwars  intermarry  with  Magars  and  Gurungs,  though 
they  theoretically  form  one  endogamous  group. 

Sunwars  are  also  found  outside  Nepal  in  Sikkim  and  Darjeeling,  and  at  the  last 
Census  some  speakers  were  also  returned  from  Assam. 

No  information  is  available  regarding  the  number  of  Sunwars  in  Nepal.  According 

to  local  information  collected  for  the  purposes  of  this  Survey 

Number  of  speakers.  .  ±  ±  %/ 

the  figures  for  the  other  districts  were  as  follows  : — 

Darjeeling  .............  5,156 

Sikkim  .............  200 

Total  .  5,356 


The  Darjeeling  figures  also  iuclude  the  speakers  of  Thami. 

The  corresponding  figures  at  the  last  Census  of  1901  were  as  follows  : — 


Assam  ........  .....  259 

Jalpaiguri  .............  36 

Darjeeling  .............  4,425 

Sikkim  .....  ........  545 


Total  .  5,265 


The  Assam  figures  have  been  returned  under  the  head  of  *  Sunwar  or  Thami,’  and  it 
is  not  certain  that  they  should  all  be  shown  under  Sunwar.  They  are  relatively  most 
numerous  in  Lakhimpur  (52)  and  the  Lushai  Hills  (48).  In  other  districts  their  number 
is  quite  unimportant. 

A  version  of  the  Parable  of  the  Prodigal  Son  in  the  Sunwar  dialect  has  been  received 
from  the  Nepal  Darbar.  It  makes  the  impression  of  a  word  for  word  translation  of  the 
English  text.  A  list  of  Standard  Words  and  Phrases  has  been  forwarded  from  Darjeeling. 
It  shows  that  the  version  of  the  Parable  cannot  represent  the  dialect  with  fidelity. 
Above  all,  the  order  of  words,  which  in  the  Parable  is  almost  the  same  as  in  English, 
in  the  list  agrees  with  that  prevailing  in  other  Tibeto-Burman  languages.  Our  materials 
for  describing  the  Sunwar  dialect  are,  accordingly,  rather  unsatisfactory.  They  can, 
however,  to  a  certain  extent  be  supplemented  from  the  list  of  words  published  by 
Hodgson. 
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AUTHORITIES— 

Hodgson,  B.  H., — On  the  Aborigines  of  the  Sub-Himalay as .  Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Benga^ 
Vol.  xvi,  Part  ii,  1847,  pp.  1235  and  if.  Reprinted  in  Selections  from  the  Records  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  Bengal,  No.  xxvii,  Calcutta,  1857.  Another  reprint,  under  the  title  On  the  Aborigines  of 
the  Himalaya,  in  Hodgson’s  Essays  on  the  Languages,  Literature,  and  Religion  of  Nepal  and 
Tibet.  London,  1874,  Part  ii,  pp.  29  and  f£.  Contains  a  Sun-war  vocabulary. 

Beames,  J., —  Outlines  of  Indian  Philology,  with  a  map  shewing  the  distribution  of  Indian  Languages. 
Calcutta,  1867.  Appendix  A  contains  the  numerals  in  Sunwar,  etc. 

Hunter,  "W.  W.  , — A  Comparative  Dictionary  of  the  Languages  of  India  and  High  Asia.  London,  1868. 

Our  materials  are  not  sufficient  for  a  full  description  of  tlie  Sunwar  dialect.  It  will 
not  be  possible  to  give  more  than  a  rapid  sketch  of  some  of  the  most  salient  characteristics 
of  Sunwar  grammar.  Hodgson  described  Sunwar  as  a  dialect  of  the  pronominalized  type. 
This  statement  does  not  appear  to  be  borne  oat  by  the  specimens  prepared  for  the  purposes 

of  this  Survey. 

Pronunciation. — Short  final  vowels  are  apparently  often  dropped.  Thus,  popo , 
father;  pop-ha ,  of  the  father ;  ba-t  and  bd-ta,  was,  and  so  on. 

There  are  not  many  instances  of  compound  consonants.  Compare  khrnl,  tooth ; 
bloinsd,  alive.  A  short  vowel  is  sometimes  inserted  in  order  to  make  the  enunciation 
easier;  thus,  sunwar  and  sunuwdr ;  huchmi  and  kuchumi,  a  bitch.  In  most  cases,  old 
compounds  have  apparently  been  simplified ;  thus,  sat,  Tibetan  gsod,  kill ;  bd,  Tibetan 
bya ,  bird.  It  is,  however,  difficult  to  compare  Sunwar  and  Tibetan  with  regard  to  the 
phonetical  system  of  the  two  forms  of  speech,  because  the  vocabulary  differs  to  a  con¬ 
siderable  extent.  In  this  respect  Sunwar  often  agrees  with  Himalayan  dialects  such  as 
Kanawha,  Kanashi,  Manchati,  and  so  on.  Compare  pit,  Kanawha  pin,  bring;  jd,  Kana¬ 
wha  jd,  arrive ;  gi,  Kanawha  he,  give  ;  la,  Mancliat  il,  go  ;  gui,  Kanawha  gud,  hand  ; 
plyd,  Chaudangsi  pisyd,  head ;  shard ,  Bunan  shrangs,  horse,  and  so  on.  This  state  of 
affairs  points  to  the  conclusion  that  Sunwar  has  once  been  a  dialect  of  the  same  complex 
type  as  Kanawha. 

There  are  some  instances  of  interchange  between  different  consonants  ;  thus,  tup-u , 
beat ;  tum-na-tum,  beating.  It  is  not,  however,  possible  to  lay  down  fixed  rules  regulating 
such  changes. 

Nouns. — A  prefix  d  is  common  in  nouns  denoting  relationship ;  thus,  d-md , 
mother;  d-ld,  sister.  This  a  is  probably  originally  a  demonstrative  pronoun.  It  is  often 
used  as  a  kind  of  possessive  pronoun.  Thus,  d-lo-mishya  nu,  his  sister  with ;  d-tau-ka-le, 
his-son-to  ;  me  d-nu ,  he  his-brother,  his  brother  ;  bushye  shard  d-ngosh-tike,  white  horse 
its-saddle,  the  saddle  of  the  white  horse.  A  is  sometimes  also  used  where  we  should 
expect  to  find  a  possessivo  pronoun  of  the  first  person ;  thus,  d-pop-kduchhd  d-tau,  my- 
uncle’s  son  ;  d-maiti,  before  me.  Compare  the  remarks  under  the  head  of  pronouns  below. 

Article. — The  numeral  kd,  one,  is  used  as  an  indefinite  article.  It  sometimes 
precedes  and  sometimes  follows  the  noun  it  qualifies;  thus,  kd  popo,  a  father;  tami  ha,  a 
daughter.  In  the  specimen  the  pronoun  meho,  that,  is  very  commonly  used  as  a  definite 
article.  Thus,  meho  dlane  tau,  the  younger  son  ;  meho  mur-he  sus-ta  mer-oni  meho  bd-ri , 
that  man  sent  him  (into)  the  field,  and  so  on.  I  do  not  think  that  this  frequent  use  of  the 
pronoun  meho  is  in  accordance  with  the  actual  character  of  the  dialect. 
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Gender. — The  natural  gender  is  distinguished  by  using  different  words,  or  else  by 
adding  qualifying  words.  Thus,  popo,  father  ;  d-md,  mother  :  mur,  man  ;  mishi  mur, 
woman  :  shard,  horse  ;  shard  amo,  mare  :  kish-she  d-po ,  a  male  deer ;  kish-she  d-mo, 
a  female  deer,  and  so  on. 

Number. — The  plural  is  not  indicated  when  it  appears  from  the  context.  The 
common  plural  suffix  occurs  in  several  different  forms  such  as  po-ki,  pu-ki,  potchi,  putchi, 
patchi,  and  pati.  Thus,  wdili-po-ki,  servants  ;  tami-potchi,  daughters ;  mur-patchi,  men  ; 
mur-pati,  they,  lit.  men. 

Case. — To  judge  from  the  specimen  the  base  alone,  without  any  suffix  or  post¬ 
position,  is  freely  used  to  denote  the  various  cases.  Thus,  nelle  ansa  sampati  a-ke ,  what¬ 
ever  share  (of  the)  property  (is)  mine ;  meko  lata-hai  mere-ke  poph ,  he  went  (to)  his 
father  ;  meko  des,  in  that  country.  Commonly,  however,  postpositions  are  added. 

The  subject  and  the  object  are  not  distinguished  by  means  of  any  suffix.  The  suffix 
of  the  dative  is  kale,  and  it  is  sometimes  also  added  to  the  object  of  transitive  verbs ; 
thus,  go-mi  a-tau-kale  karrd-mi  dherai  tup-ta,  me-by  his-son-to  stripes- with  much  struck, 
I  have  beaten  his  son  with  many  stripes. 

The  subject  of  transitive  verbs  is,  to  judge  from  the  specimen,  put  in  the  nominative, 
i.e.,  no  suffix  is  added.  Thus,  mere-ke  poph  asd-gepto  mere- mi,  his  father  divided  to  him. 
According  to  the  list  of  words  published  by  Hodgson,  however,  there  is  a  suffix  mi  or  me 
which  denotes  the  agent.  Compare  go-mi ,  by  me,  in  the  last  example  but  one.  The 
specimen  in  one  place  uses  ke  instead  ;  thus,  meko  mur-ke  sus-ta  mer-mi  meko  bari,  that 
man  sent  him  to  the  field.  The  suffix  mi,  me  also  denotes  the  instrument,  and  it  is, 
besides,  used  in  order  to  form  a  locative  or  terminative.  Thus,  ghele-me,  with  ropes ; 
khi-mi,  in  the  house,  into  the  house. 

The  suffix  of  the  ablative  is  ngd  ;  thus,  pokhri-ngd,  from  the  well.  Forms  such  as 
pop-ke,  from  a  father,  in  the  list  of  words,  are  perhaps  genitives. 

The  suffix  of  the  genitive  is  ke  or  kd  ;  thus,  poph-ka  wdili-po-ki,  the  father ’s  ser¬ 
vants  ;  kd  mur  rimsho-ke,  of  a  good  man. 

Other  relations  are  indicated  by  adding  postpositions.  Such  are  nu,  with ;  ma-bdthu 
and  mo-bd,  without ;  nole,  behind  ;  td,  against ;  maiti,  before ;  date,  between,  and  so  on. 
In  the  specimen  the  postpositions  are  commonly  used  as  prepositions.  I  do  not  think 
that  this  use  really  represents  the  actual  state  of  affairs. 

Adjectives. — Adjectives  usually  precede,  but  occasionally  also  follow  the  noun 
they  qualify  ;  thus,  dlane  tau,  the  younger  son ;  bushye  shard,  the  white  horse  ;  mur  kd 
rimsho ,  a  good  man.  The  termination  so  or  slio  in  adjectives  such  as  rim-sho,  good  ; 
chi-so,  cold ;  ho-so,  hot ;  mi-so ,  ripe  ;  dii-so,  sour  ;  ka-so,  hitter,  and  so  on,  is  the  suffix  of 
a  past  participle.  Compare  the  remarks  under  the  head  of  verbs  below. 

The  particle  of  comparison  seems  to  be  Id-bhandd ;  thus,  me  a-nu  me  loba  rnisha, 
Id-bhandd  la-shyo  clihci,  his  brother  is  taller  than  his  sister.  Bhandd  is  the  Khas  bhanda. 

Numerals. — The  first  numerals  are  given  in  the  list  of  words.  The  forms  printed 
within  parentheses  have  been  taken  from  Hodgson’s  list.  It  will  be  seen  that  higher 
numbers  are  counted  in  twenties  ;  thus,  khak  nishi  sasi-kd,  twenty  two  ten-one,  fifty. 
Aryan  forms  are,  however,  now  commonly  used  instead. 
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Pronouns. — The  following  are  the  personal  pronouns  : — 


go,  I. 

d,  a- Ice,  my. 


ge,  ga,  tliou. 
i,  i-ke,  ge-ke,  thy. 


hare,  mare ,  me,  lie. 
hare-ke,  mere-lce,  meri-ke,  his. 


go-pati,  go-patchi,  go- 
pu-kl ,  we. 

go-pati  d-ke,  goiod-ke, 
our. 


ge-patchi ,  you. 


hari-patchi ,  mere-puki,  they. 
mur  pati-ke,  their. 


The  suffix  Id  in  go-id  nang ,  I  am  ;  ge-ld  bd-ngi-de,  thou  art,  is  probably  an  intensify¬ 
ing  particle.  Mur  pati-ke,  their,  literally  means  ‘  of  the  men.’ 

Other  forms  are  a-kale,  me;  go-mi,  by  me;  meko-le  and  melco-kale,  him,  and  so  on. 

The  forms  d,  my  ;  i  and  ?,  thy,  are  used  as  prefixes.  Instead  of  a  we  sometimes  hnd 
d  ;  thus,  a-pop-kauchhd,  my  uncle  ;  d-mai-ti ,  before  me.  A,  however,  usually  refers  to 
the  third  person  ;  thus,  d-clii-me,  on  his  back.  Compare  the  remarks  under  the  head  of 
nouns  above. 

Demonstrative  pronouns  are  i-ko,  e-ko,  this  ;  me-ko,  that.  Compare  also  a-ke-ngd , 
from  here  ;  ica-tha,  here;  y ere,  there. 

Interrogative  pronouns  are  su-me,  who  ?  mdir-me,  what  ?  The  final  me  is  probably 
an  interrogative  particle.  Compare  su-kd ,  whose.  An  interrogative  base  ge  occurs  in 
forms  such  as  ge-nd,  when  ?  ge-tlia ,  where  ?  and  so  forth. 

Indefinite  pronouns  are  su-kd,  anybody ;  mdr-kd,  anything ;  ge-nd-i,  ever. 

Verbs.— The  Sun  war  verb  is  still  in  all  essential  points  a  noun.  The  person  of  the 
subject  is  not  distinguished  in  the  verb,  and  verbal  tenses  are  freely  used  as  nouns. 

Verb  substantive. — Several  bases  are  used  as  verbs  substantive.  Bd  seems  to  be 
identical  with  the  base  bdk,  to  sit.  It  occurs  in  forms  such  as  bd-me ,  is ;  bd-ngi-cli,  art ; 
bd-t  and  bd-ta,  art,  is,  and  so  on.  Another  base  in  dum,  dung  or  thung.  It  seems  to 
mean  ‘  to  become.’  Thus,  kd  theb  anikdl  dum-td,  a  heavy  famine  arose ;  dum-nang, 
I  may  be  ;  thung-so-ngd,  being-from,  having  been. 

Nang  in  dum-nang,  I  may  be,  only  occurs  in  the  first  person ;  thus,  go-id  nang,  I  am, 
go-patchi  nang,  we  are.  It  is  perhaps  connected  with  na  in  name,  to  be  ;  go-patchi  bd- 
sho  na-ki,  we  were,  and  so  forth. 

A  base  ni  occurs  in  forms  such  as  tau  dish  bd-ni-mi,  sons  how-many  are  ?  ge-patchi 
bd-ni,  you  were.  It  is  probably  a  form  of  the  copula.  It  should  perhaps  be  compared 
with  ngi  in  ge-ld  bd-ngi-de,  thou  art. 

There  is  further  a  base  clilia,  is.  It  is  apparently  identical  with  tclia  in  hare  bd-sho- 
tcha,  he  is.  The  form  clihuu  in  ge  bd-sho  clihuu,  you  are,  is  not  certain,  the  original 
manuscript  being  very  indistinct.  It  must,  however,  be  connected  with  chha,  is. 

A  base  me,  mi,  or  ma  occurs  in  forms  such  as  tan  dish  bd-ni-mi,  how  many  sons  are 
there  ?  ilco  shard  dushya  barshd  bd-me,  this  horse  (-of)  how-many  years  are  ?  mere-pu-lci 
rim-so  pdm-ti-me,  they  made  merry ;  meko-putchi  bd-le-md,  they  are,  and  so  on.  It  is 
possible  that  we  have  here  to  do  with  more  than  one  base.  There  is  an  interrogative 
particle  me,  and  it  is  also  possible  that  me  is  the  pronoun  of  the  third  person.  Forms  of 
this  kind  are  not,  in  the  materials  available,  used  in  the  first  two  persons,  and  they  are 
perhaps  remnants  of  the  pronominalized  stage  of  development.  It  is,  however,  possible 
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that  the  various  bases  beginning  with  m  in  reality  belong  to  a  copula.  The  final  we  in 
ga  lai-na-we,  thou  goest ;  na-we,  be,  to  be,  is  perhaps  connected. 

Other  verbs  substantive  are  ho,  is  ;  hai,  is ;  thi  and  thiyo,  was,  and  so  on. 

The  list  of  words  gives  the  impression  of  a  regular  conjugation  with  different  forms 
for  the  different  persons  in  the  verb  substantive.  The  details  will  be  found  in  the  list 
itself.  I  do  not  think  that  the  dialect  really  distinguishes  the  various  persons.  Forms 
such  as  bd-t  or  bd-ta,  was,  are  used  in  the  specimen  for  the  second  as  well  as  the  third 
person.  I  do  not  therefore  think  it  necessary  to  reproduce  all  the  various  forms  in  this 
place.  I  shall  only  mention  that  kl  in  go-patchi  bd-sho-na-kl,  we  were,  seems  to  be  con¬ 
nected  with  kl  in  forms  such  as  mere-pu-ki,  they. 

Finite  verb. — Many  of  the  bases  of  the  verb  substantive  are  also  used  in  the  con¬ 
jugation  of  finite  verbs.  Our  materials  are,  however,  too  scanty  to  give  anything  like  a 
complete  sketch  of  the  state  of  affairs. 

Present. — The  most  common  form  of  the  present  tense  seems  to  contain  a  suffix 
beginning  with  n.  Thus,  go  tup-nu ,  I  strike ;  ge  tup-ne,  thou  strikest ;  go  lai-na,  I  go  ; 
ge  lai-na-we ,  thou  goest.  This  form  is  also  used  as  a  future.  Thus,  go  layi-nang,  I  shall 
go ;  denang ,  I  shall  say. 

Another  suffix  of  the  present  tense  is  pd  or  bd.  Thus,  dum-bd,  I  become ;  bd-bd, 
lives;  mdrd  mdr-pd-me ,  what  do  they  do  ? 

The  suffix  me  is  used  alone  in  pi-me ,  comes.  Compare  also  tup-ni-mi,  they  beat. 

The  suffix  td  is  sometimes  also  used  with  the  meaning  of  a  present;  thus,  go  tam-na- 
tum  pdh-tdf  I  am  beating ;  ngoshyd  bd-td,  he  is  grazing  ;  bd-shyo  bd-td,  he  is  sitting. 

Compound  forms  are  tai-bd-hai ,  get,  and  so  on. 

Past  time. — The  suffix  ta  or  td  is  usually  added  in  order  to  form  a  past  tense;  thus, 
pd-td,  I  did;  bloin-sd  jd-t,  came  alive;  den-ta ,  he  said. 

Instead  of  ta  we  often  find  ti ,  te,  or  to ;  thus,  gdp-ti,  I  have  walked;  la-te,  wentest ; 
ge-ti,  gavest ;  gep-to,  gavest,  gave,  and  so  forth. 

The  suffix  pd  is  also  used  in  the  same  way  ;  thus,  Id-pd ,  he  went. 

In  gyabi,  boughtest,  we  apparently  have  a  suffix  i. 

Compound  forms  are  ho  td-td ,  is  found  ;  la-ta  hai,  went ;  be-so  bat ,  had  died  ;  pdm- 
ti-me,  they  made. 

It  seems  probable  that  none  of  these  forms  are  peculiar  to  the  past.  The  suffix  so, 
shyo,  sd,  shd,  on  the  other  hand,  appears  to  be  a  real  suffix  of  the  past.  Compare  bd-shyo 
bd-td,  having  sat  down  is,  he  is  sitting  ;  go  bd-sho  nang,  I  was.  It  is  possible  that  this, 
or  a  similar,  suffix  is  contained  in  forms  such  as  rim-so-pd-s-to,  pitied. 

Future. — It  has  already  been  remarked  that  the  present  seems  to  be  used  as  a 
future.  Note  also  forms  such  as  go  tup-ngana,  I  may  beat;  go  a-Jcale  tup-cha-mdr-bd , 
I  should  beat ;  go-pu-kl  mdl-bd  rim- so,  we  should  make  merry. 

Imperative. — The  usual  suffix  of  the  imperative  is  u  or  o.  Thus,  la-u,  go ;  ja-u, 
eat;  gi-o,  give  ;  plt-o,  bring.  Another  imperative  suffix  seems  to  b  el;  thus ,  dsd-gel, 
divide;  jd-i ,  let  us  eat ;  rim-so  pd-i,  let  us  make  merry.  Other  imperatives  are  toyd,  let 
us  drink  ;  lawd,  go.  Negative  imperatives  are  formed  by  prefixing  mo. 

Verbal  nouns. “The  usual  verbal  noun  is  formed  by  adding  the  suffix  chd  or 
chhd  ;  thus,  jd-chhd,  to  eat ;  tup-cha,  to  beat.  The  various  tenses  are  apparently  used 
as  verbal  nouns  as  well.  Thus,  vo-dl-te,  in  order  to  tend  ;  sll-pd-to ,  dancing. 
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Participles. — The  bases  of  the  various  tenses  are  also  used  as  participles ;  thus, 
-teh,  arriving ;  dor-sd,  running ;  Id-sa,  returning ;  jam-so,  lost;  ta-sid,  getting;  rim- 
so  pu-sd ,  well  doing,  safely ;  td-td,  getting  ;  la-td,  gone,  and  so  forth.  A  past  participle 
is  also  formed  by  adding  se  or  she  ;  thus,  ma  bd-se,  not  staying.  Compare  tup-seh-nyd-mi, 
having  struck.  Other  participles  are  tum-na-tum ,  heating  ;  bletd-wd,  calling. 

Negative  particle. — The  negative  particle  is  ma  or  mu  ;  thus,  ma  hd-se,  not  stay¬ 
ing;  ma-tang ,  not  got;  ma  dum-bd,  I  do  not  become,  I  am  not  worthy;  jd-chhd  mu-bd, 
food  not-being,  without  food.  Note  khigo-md-iod,  did  not  enter;  aiso-md-bis,  did  not 
disobey. 

Interrogative  particle. — There  seems  to  be  an  interrogative  particle  me ;  com¬ 
pare  su-me,  who  ?  mdr-me,  what  ?  and  the  verbal  forms  ending  in  me  or  mi. 

Order  of  words. — The  usual  order  of  words  in  the  list  of  words  and  phrases  is 
subject,  object,  verb.  In  the  specimen,  on  the  other  hand,  we  find  quite  a  different 
arrangement,  viz.,  subject,  verb,  object.  Adjectives  and  numerals  usually  precede  the 
qualified  noun.  The  list  of  words  uses  postpositions,  the  specimen  generally  prepositions, 
and  so  forth.  If  the  order  of  words  in  the  specimen  were  correct,  Sunwar  would  have  to 
be  considered  as  a  form  of  speech  between  the  Tibeto-Burman  and  Tai  groups.  It  has, 
however,  already  been  remarked  that  the  state  of  affairs  in  the  specimen  is  probably  due 
to  a  too  close  adhesion  to  the  English  original. 


Eor  further  details  the  student  is  referred  to  the  specimen  which  follows  and  to  the 
list  of  words.  The  materials  are  very  unsatisfactory.  They  seem  to  show  that  Sunwar  is 
now  a  dialect  of  the  simple  non-pronominalized  type.  It  is,  however,  possible  that  better 
materials  would  show  that  it  is  still,  as  Hodgson  described  it,  a  complex,  pronominalized, 
form  of  speech,  and  the  remarks  made  above  are  given  with  great  diffidence. 
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Ka 

mur-ke  bat 

nisi  tau. 

Alane  tau  den-ta 

mere-ke 

popk, 

One 

man-of  were 

two  sons. 

Younger  son  told 

his 

father , 

‘  asa-gei 

nelle  ansa  sampati 

a-ke.’  Tab  mere-ke 

popk  asa-gep-to 

‘  divide-give  whatever  share  property 

mine?  Then  his 

father  divided 

mere-mi. 

Nole 

mere-ke  popk 

bat  asa-gei  mere-ke 

sampati, 

meko 

him-to . 

After 

his 

father  (-hy ) 

was  divided  his 

property , 

that 

alane  tau 

mu 

base 

sus  din 

kbi-mi  lata-liai  ka 

nguni 

des 

small  son 

not 

dwelling 

many  days 

liouse-in  went  one 

far 

country 

meko  pap-to 

mere-ke 

sampati.  Meko  des,  nole 

pap-to 

mere-ke 

he  wasted 

his 

property.  That  country,  after 

wasted 

his 

sampati, 

ka 

tlieb 

anikal  dum-ta  meko  des.  Meko  bat 

ja-ckka 

property, 

one 

great 

famine  occurred  that  country.  He  was 

food 

mu-ba.  Meko 

lata-bai 

kam-pu-cliha 

ka  mur-ke  meko 

des. 

Meko 

without. 

He 

went 

work-to-do 

one  man-of  that 

country. 

That 

mur-ke  sus-ta  mer-mi  meko  ba-rl  vodite  po.  Meko  po  pkasi  ta-ta 

man-of  sent  him  that  jield-in  to-feed  pigs.  He  pigs  husks  got 

jangwa  tari  ekoi  ma-tang.  Meko  nole  pi-ta  a-chet,  den-ta,  ‘  a-ke 

eating  hut  (?)  this  not-got.  He  when  came  his-sense ,  said ,  ‘  my 


popk-ka 

waili-poki 

tai-ba-kai  sus  ja-ckka-ge-ckka ; 

go 

benang 

solu.  Go 

father- of 

servants 

get  much  to-eat-to-give ; 

I 

die 

hunger.  I 

layinang 

a-ke  popk 

denang,  “  popk,  go  pa-ta 

pap 

ta 

bkagwan-ta 

sliall-go 

my  father 

•  shall-say,  “  father,  I  did 

sin 

against 

God-against 

aur  ga-ta-ri ;  go  ma  dum-ba  T-ke  tau.  He  a-kale  wondiso  ka 


and  thee-against ;  I 

not 

become  your  son.  Make 

me 

as 

one 

waili.”  ’  Tab  meko 

lata-kai 

mere-ke 

poph. 

Mere-ke 

popk 

tasia 

mere-mi 

servant .”  ’  Then  he 

went 

his 

father. 

His 

father 

seeing 

him 

nguni  ;  rimso-pas-to  mer-mi  ; 

dor-sa 

la-ta, 

atardo-ta 

tari 

mere-ke  sur 

far ;  pitied 

him  ; 

running 

went, 

fell 

on 

his 

neck 

pupk-pas-to.  Meko  tau 

den-ta 

mere-ke 

popk, 

4  poph, 

go 

pap-ta 

bkagwan 

kissed.  That  son 

said 

his 

father, 

‘  father, 

I 

sinned 

God 

i-ta,  aur  go  ma-dum-ba  1- 

ke  tau.’ 

Tab  mere-ke 

popk 

den-ta 

mere-ke 

tliee-to,  and  I  not-became  your  son? 

Then 

his  father 

said 

his 
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waili-po-kl,  c  pit-o 

meko 

kliub 

rimso-bat 

wo 

aur  pheto 

tarl 

mere-mi, 

servants,  ‘  bring 

that 

very 

good-being 

cloth 

and  put 

on 

him, 

gio  ka  mundra 

tarl  mere-ke 

blepcbbo, 

aur 

lito  punai 

tarl 

mere-ke 

give  one  ring 

on 

his 

finger, 

and 

put  shoes 

on 

his 

klioili ;  go  jal 

toya 

aur 

rimso -pai. 

A-ke 

tau  be-so 

bat, 

aur  mul 

feet ;  we  shall-eat  drink 

and 

merry-make. 

My 

son  dead 

was, 

and  now 

bo  bloinsa-jat ; 

meko 

jamso 

tbiyo,  aur  bo 

ta-ta.’ 

Tab 

mere-pukl 

became  alive ; 

rimso  pamtime. 
well  made. 

he 

lost 

was,  and  is 

found*  Then 

they 

Meko  bela  meko  tlieba  tau  bat  meko  ban. 

That  time  that  big  son  was  that  field. 

meko  kbi-mi,  neli-to  kamso-pato  aur  sil-pato.  Meko 

that  house-to,  heard  music  and  dancing.  He 

r\> 

bilo-pap-to  mer-mi,  c  mara  mar-pa-me  a-ke  kbi-mi  ?  5 

asked  him- to,  ‘  what  do  my  house-in  ?  ’ 


Meko 

jateb 

nebta 

He 

coming 

near 

bletawa 

ka 

waili, 

calling 

one 

servant, 

Meko 

wall! 

jawab 

That  servant 

answer 

gep-to, 

‘  I-ke 

alane 

loba 

lasa  jata 

rimso-pusa.  Meko-lagi 

I-ke 

gave, 

‘  your 

younger 

brother 

returning  came 

well-doing.  That-for 

your 

popb 

ge-ti 

ka  kbamakbai.’ 

Tab  meko 

ris-pap-to  kbigo-ma-wa 

meko 

father 

gave 

a 

feast.' 

Then  he 

anger-made  not-entered 

that 

kbi-mi. 

Tab 

meii-ke 

popb 

ja-ta  lunga  aur 

samjbai-pap-to  bletawa 

meko 

house-in. 

Then 

his 

father 

came  out  and 

entreated  calling 

that 

tan.  Meko  tbeba  tau  deu-ta  meri-ke  popb,  £  poph,  sus  barkba  dum-te 

son.  That  elder  son  said  his  father,  ‘ father ,  many  years  became 

go  pa-ta  l-ke  kam ;  aur  ge-na-i  diso-ma-bis  I-ke  hukum.  Aur  ga 

I  did  your  work;  and  ever  not-transgressed  your  order.  And  thou 

gena-i  gep-to  a-kale  ka  cbase-patba  pu-cbba  rimso-pam-ti-mi  a-ke 

ever  gavest(-not)  me-to  one  goat-young  to-make  merry-making  my 


warcba. 

I-ke 

alane 

tau 

taipani 

meko 

ba-ta  pap-to 

nelle 

meri-ke 

friends . 

Your  younger 

son 

although 

he 

has  wasted 

all 

his 

sampati, 

mer-mi 

ga 

ge-ti 

ka  kbamakbai.’  Tab  meko 

den-ta 

meri-ke 

property, 

him- to 

thou 

gavest 

a 

feast.' 

Then  he 

said 

his 

tbeba  tau,  ‘  tau, 

ga 

sadbai 

go-nu 

ba-ta ; 

aur  nelle  a-ke 

sampati  bo 

elder  son . 

,  ‘  son, 

thou 

always 

me-with 

art ; 

and  all  my 

property  is 

I-ke.  Go-pukl  malba  rimso,  mar-de  T-ke  loba  beso  ba-ta,  mul 
yours.  We  * should-make  merry,  because  your  brother  dead  was,  now 

bloinsa  jat;  meko  jamso  thio,  ta-ta.’ 
alive  came ;  he  lost  icas,  was-fonndd 
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The  Magars  are  one  of  the  fighting  tribes  of  Nepal.  Like  the  Garungs,  Sun  wars 
and  Klias,  they  belong  to  the  group  known  as  muhliya,  i.e.,  chief. 

The  name  of  the  tribe  is  sometimes  spelt  Magar,  and  sometimes  Mangar.  The 
latter  form  is  apparently  common  in  Darjeeling.  The  actual  pronunciation  is  probably 
Magar,  and  I  have  written  accordingly,  though  the  true  form  of  the  word  is  not  quite 
certain. 

The  old  home  of  the  Magars  are  the  central  and  lower  parts  of  the  mountains 
between  the  Bheri  and  Marsyandi  Rivers.  According  to  Mr.  Beames  their  most 
eastern  village  is  Tannang,  about  forty  miles  west  of  Khatmandu,  and  their  settlements 
stretch  as  far  west  as  the  town  of  Palpa.  The  most  important  are  Rishing,  Giring, 
Bhirkot,  Dhor,  and  Lamzhang.  They  are  now  found  over  most  parts  of  Nepal,  and 
further  in  Darjeeling,  Sikkim,  and  other  districts  of  Bengal,  and  also  in  Assam, 
especially  in  the  Naga  Hills. 

We  have  no  information  regarding  the  number  of  speakers  in  Nepal.  Mr.  Beames’ 

informants  estimated  the  number  of  the  tribe  at  about  6,000 

Number  of  speakers.  . 

fighting  men.  We  cannot,  however,  attach  any  importance 
to  such  estimates.  The  number  of  speakers  in  such  districts  as  fall  within  the  scope  of 
this  Survey  has  been  estimated  by  the  local  authorities  as  follows  : — 


Darjeeling . 15,979 

Sikkim  .............  1,000 


Total  .  16,979 


At  the  last  Census  of  1901  the  dialect  was  returned  from  Assam  and  the  Bengal 
Presidency.  Most  of  the  speakers  in  Assam  were  returned  from  the  Naga  Hills  (659). 
The  Magars  usually  adhere  to  their  mother  tongue,  and  do  not,  like  the  Gurungs,  aban¬ 
don  it  in  favour  of  Khas.  Thus,  of  2,440  Magars  enumerated  in  Sikkim  2,034  returned 
Magar  as  their  parent  tongue.  The  1901  Census  figures  for  the  dialect  are  as  follows  : _ 


Assam  , 

Bengal— 

Jalpaiguri  . 

Darjeeling  . 
Chittagong  Hill  Tracts 
Ckamparan  .  . 

Sikkim  . 


1,815 


3,214 

11,174 

25 

214 

2,034 


16,661 


Total  .  18,476 

>'  )  *  - 


The  Magar  dialect  is  relatively  well  known.  A  sketch  of  the  grammatical  system 
was  published  in  1869  by  Mr.  Beames,  and  a  vocabulary  had  already  been  printed  by 
Hodgson.  A  version  of  the  Parable  of  the  Prodigal  Son  and  a  list  of  Standard  Words 
and  Phrases  have  been  kindly  prepared  for  the  purposes  of  this  Survey  by  the  Nepal 
Darbar,  and  they  will  be  printed  below.  Another  version  of  the  Parable  and  another  list 
were  forwarded  from  Darjeeling.  They  represented  the  same  form  of  speech  as  the 
Nepal  specimens,  and  they  have  not,  therefore,  been  reproduced. 
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The  remarks  on  Magari  grammar  which  follow  are  based  on  the  materials  printed 
below  and  on  Mr.  Beames’  sketch,  which  should  be  consulted  for  further  details. 

Magari  has  been  much  influenced  by  Aryan  dialects,  especially  in  vocabulary. 
Some  of  the  most  usual  case-suffixes  are  likewise  Aryan.  On  the  whole,  however,  the 
general  character  of  the  dialect  has  remained  unchanged. 

Pronunciation. — Magari  possesses  the  vowels  a,  e,  i,  o,  and  u.  There  is,  moreover, 
an  6  and  an  u.  These  sounds  are  written  in  various  ways  in  the  specimens,  0  is  de¬ 
scribed  as  lying  between  the  6  in  German  ‘  Hohe  ’  and  the  eu  in  German  ‘  feuer.’  It 
occurs  in  forms  such  as  ngo,  written  ngai,  vgei,  by  me ;  kcm-kd,  written  kan-koi,  by  us, 
and  so  forth.  U  is  of  much  more  frequent  occurrence.  It  is  written  a,  u,  iu,  io,  eo, 
you ,  and  so  on.  According  to  Mr.  Beames  it  occurs  in  words  such  as  jyd-chu,  written 
jyd-cha,  eating ;  so-mii,  written  so-mu,  rising  ;  nung-nu,  written  nung-nu  and  nung-nai , 
going  ;  chu,  written  chiu,  clog  ;  hochii,  written  ho-chio,  ho-cheo,  ho-chyou ,  his. 

I  have  not  ventured  to  introduce  the  signs  6  and  u  in  the  specimens,  because  we 
must  reckon  with  the  possibility  of  a  somewhat  different  pronunciation  in  the  different 
districts. 

'lhe  vowels  are  sometimes  marked  as  long  and  sometimes  as  short.  Beally  long 
vowels  are,  however,  said  to  exist  only  in  borrowed  words. 

The  consonantal  system  is  very  fully  developed.  According  to  Mr.  Beames,  it  com¬ 
prises  the  following  sounds  : — 

k,  kh,  g,  gh,  ng 
ch,  chh,  j ,  jh,  ny 
ts,  tsh,  dz 
t,  th,  d,  clh,  n 
t,  th,  cl,  dh,  n 
p,  gh,  h,  bh,  m 
y,  r,  l,  w 
8h,  s,  z,  h. 

The  sounds  ts,  tsh,  and  dz  are  used  in  borrowed  words  ;  thus,  tsdkar,  a  servant ; 
tshdn-ke,  to  become  ;  kam-clzaro,  ague.  They  have  been  written  ch,  chh,  /,  respectively, 
in  the  specimens.  I  have,  however,  followed  Mr.  Beames  in  distinguishing  them  from 
the  palatals. 

Instead  of  z  the  specimens  write  j.  I  have  followed  Mr.  Beames. 
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M,  n ,  r,  and  l  are  frequently  aspirated,  and  the  same  is,  according  to  Mr.  Beames, 
the  case  with  all  consonants  in  excited  talk ;  thus,  dhdnghonhe,  I  see,  I  see,  instead  of 
ddngone. 

The  cerebrals  are  mostly  used  in  borrowed  words.  On  the  other  hand,  the  dentals 
are  said  to  have  the  same  sound  as  the  English  dentals.  They  are  accordingly  constantly 
replaced  by  cerebrals. 

Article. — There  are  no  articles,  but  the  numeral  hat,  one,  is  used  as  an  indefinite 
article.  Thus,  hat  tsdhar ,  a  servant. 

Nouns. — The  prefix  mi  is  common  in  words  denoting  parts  of  the  body  ;  thus,  ngo 
mi-talu,  my  head.  It  also  occurs  in  words  su  h  as  mi-za,  son  ;  mi-ris,  anger.  It  is 
probably  a  demonstrative  pronoun.  Another  prefix  ar  occurs  in  forms  such  as  ar-min , 
name. 

Gender. — The  natural  gender  is  distinguished  by  using  different  words  or  by  adding 
qualifying  affixes  ;  thus,  bhar-mi,  man  ;  mdhazd ,  woman  :  thor,  bull ;  nyet,  cow  :  chit , 
dog ;  chu-man,  or,  elm  chhauri,  bitch  :  len-zd  mi-za ,  son ;  masto  mi-za,  daughter  :  ddrhya 
mirga,  a  male  deer;  murli  mirgd ,  a  female  deer. 

Number. — The  plural  is  not  marked  if  it  appears  from  the  context.  If  it  is 
necessary  to  mark  it,  words  such  as  pattd,  all ;  haru ,  all,  are  added.  Thus,  im  yyatta, 
houses  ;  bai  haru,  fathers.  Some  lists  also  contain  forms  such  as  masto-ho,  women  ; 
gliord-ho,  horses. 

Case. — The  subject  of  intransitive  verbs  and  the  object  are  not  distinguished  by  any 
suffix.  The  dative  suffix  he  or  hi  is,  however,  often  used  to  denote  the  object;  thus, 
ho-chii  mi-zd-ho  ngo  ddthuh-d,  his  son-to  me-by  struck,  I  have  beaten  his  son.  The  suffix 
he,  hi,  is  probably  Aryan. 

The  suffix  of  the  case  of  the  agent,  which  is  used  to  denote  the  subject  of  transitive 
verbs,  is  e  or  i  ;  thus,  bhar-mi-y-e,  by  a  man ;  mi-za-i,  by  the  son.  After  vowels  this 
suffix  is  occasionally  dropped,  or,  rather,  it  is  contracted  into  one  sound  with  the  preced¬ 
ing  vowel ;  thus,  bai,  by  the  father. 

The  suffix  of  the  dative  is  hi  or  he,  as  has  been  already  remarked.  Na  or  ndng  is 
occasionally  added,  apparently  without  adding  anything  to  the  meaning  ;  thus,  hat  bai- 
hi-nang,  to  a  father. 

The  suffix  of  the  genitive  is  o  or  u  ;  thus,  bay-o,  of  a  father ;  des-u,  of  a  country.  • 
A  preceding  vowel  is  sometimes  contracted  into  one  sound  with  this  suffix.  Thus,  mi-za- 
u  and  mi-zo,  of  a  child.  Sometimes  also  a  h  is  inserted  ;  thus,  mi-zd-ho,  of  a  child.  In 
forms  such  as  bhar-mi-hung,  of  a  man,  the  final  vowel  has  been  accompanied  by  a 
nasalization. 

The  suffix  of  the  locative  is  dng  ;  thus,  im-dng,  in  the  house. 

Other  relations  are  indicated  by  adding  postpositions.  Such  are  mg,  from;  tahi, 
tdhing ,  on  ;  Idhi,  from  ;  hhdta,  with,  near  ;  sdthang,  with  ;  Idi,  to  ;  dehhi,  from  ;  nhung- 
lah,  behind ;  mhdhe  and  mhag-ldg,  under,  and  so  forth. 

Adjectives.- — Adjectives  precede  the  noun  they  qualify  in  the  nominative.  They 
very  often  end  in  the  suffix  elm,  which  is  usually  written  eh  a  or  eh  ha,  in  the  specimens ; 
thus,  harang-chii,  big. 
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The  particle  of  comparison  is  clenang  ;  thus,  hochii  bhai  hochii  baliini  denang  ghydn - 
chii  le,  his  brother  his  sister  than  tall  is,  his  brother  is  taller  than  his  sister. 

Numerals. — The  first  numerals  are  given  in  the  list  of  words.  4  Six  ’  and  following 
are  Aryan  loan-words.  Numerals  precede  the  word  they  qualify. 

Pronouns. — The  following  are  the  personal  pronouns  : — 


I. 

We. 

Tkon. 

You. 

He. 

They. 

Nom. 

nga 

kan,  kdn-ko 

nang 

ndko 

hosai,  hos 

hos-ko  hosruk. 

Agent 

ngd,  ngei 

kan-e,  kdn-koi 

nang-e,  no 

na-koi 

hosai 

hosruk-e. 

Genitive  . 

ngao,  ngo 

kcin-ung 

nang-o, 

nuwo 

nakung 

hochii 

hos-kung,  hosruk-ung. 

Other  forms  are  kdn-kurik,  we  ;  ndng-kurik,  you ;  nciko  and  ndkun,  you,  honorific  ; 
nd-kruk,  you  (plural),  and  so  forth. 

Demonstrative  pronouns  are  is  and  isai,  this ;  as  and  dsai,  that.  Hos,  he,  is  also 
used  as  a  demonstrative  pronoun. 

Interrogative  pronouns  are  su,  who  ?  kos,  which  ?  hi,  what  ?  kurik,  how  many  ? 
Indefinite  pronouns  are  formed  by  adding  the  indefinite  particle  ra  to  interrogatives ; 
thus,  su-ye-ra,  by  any  one  ;  hi-ra,  anything. 

There  are  no  relative  pronouns.  The  Aryan  je  is  sometimes  used.  It  is,  however, 
combined  with  the  relative  participle,  and  not  with  the  finite  tenses  of  the  verb.  Thus, 
ngou  je  le-cha,  mine  what  being,  all  that  is  mine. 

Note  finally  the  reflexive  pronoun  laho,  own. 

Verb3. — The  verb  is  still  in  all  essential  points  a  noun.  There  is  no  difference  for 
person.  A  suffix  s  is,  it  is  true,  often  added  in  the  second  person  ;  thus,  nang  nung-le 
and  ndng  nung-les,  thou  goest.  The  use  of  this  s  is  not,  however,  regulated  by  any  fixed 
rules,  and  it  gives  the  impression  of  being  an  Aryan  loan. 

Verb  substantive. — The  usual  verb  substantive  is  le  or  le-sd ,  past  leyd  or  Id.  A 
compound  form  is  d-le,  is,  which  is  also  used  as  a  future.  Other  forms  are  supplied  from 
the  base  tshdn,  to  be,  to  become,  which  is  borrowed  from  Naipali  clilia  ;  thus,  ngd  tshdn - 
ki  hik-le,  I  can  be,  I  may  be. 

Finite  verb. — The  verb  substantive  is  extensively  used  in  the  formation  of  the 
various  tenses  of  finite  verbs. 

Present  time. — The  usual  form  of  the  present  tense  is  a  compound,  the  verb  sub¬ 
stantive  being  added  to  the  base  ;  thus,  u-le,  lie  lives ;  ddthuk-le,  I  strike.  Instead  of 
le  we  also  find  ne  ;  thus,  tshdn-nc,  he  is.  A  compound  present  is  formed  by  adding  m-ne 
or  mi-ne,  i.e.,  the  verb  substantive  and  the  suffix  of  the  conjunctive  participle.  Thus, 
ra-m-ne,  lie  comes  ;  o-mi-ne,  he  is  sitting.  Mr.  Beames  gives  mo-ne,  or,  after  consonants, 
o-ne,  instead,  and  calls  this  form  an  aorist  because  it  is  used  with  reference  to  past, 
present,  or  future  occurrences.  Thus,  chi-ni  hos-e  hi-ra  md  jai-nio-ne,  to-day  he  has 
eaten  nothing  ;  kuldg  ngu-mo-ne,  where  do  you  live  ?  nung-chu  dangone,  I  will  go 
and  see. 

2  E 
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Mr.  Beames  also  mentions  a  suffix  lang  or  nang  ;  thus,  nang-ke  sdt-nang,  I  will 
strike  you  ;  rdkh-lang,  I  bring. 

According  to  the  same  authority  the  base  is  sometimes  also  used  alone  as  a  present ; 
thus,  jai  ki  ma  jai ,  will  you  eat  or  not  ? 

Past  time. — It  has  already  been  remarked  that  forms  such  as  ndk-di-m-ne ,  trans¬ 
gressed  ;  si-ma-ne,  was  dead,  and  so  forth,  are  indefinite  with  regard  to  time.  Forms 
such  as  mhd-le,  was  lost,  are  properly  forms  of  the  present.  Si-me,  was  dead,  is  perhaps 
derived  from  sim-ne.  Nung-ne,  went,  and  similar  forms,  probably  also  belong  to  the 
present  time.  The  usual  suffix  of  past  time,  on  the  other  hand,  is  d  ;  thus,  zdt-a,  did ; 
nung-a ,  went ;  de-y-d ,  said,  and  so  forth. 

Forms  such  as  u-le-sd,  lived  ;  nung-le-sd ,  went,  are  apparently  also  only  used  with 
the  meaning  of  a  past. 

Yd-nhi,  gave,  is  probably  another  form  of  the  present  ya-ne ,  gives. 

A  real  past  is  apparently  the  form  tshan-si,  it  became. 

Future. — The  present  is  commonly  used  as  a  future ;  thus,  ddthuk-le,  I  shall  beat. 
There  seems  to  be,  besides  a  future  suffix,  ing  ;  thus,  lou  kdn  moja  zdt-ing ,  well  we  shall 
make  merry.  A  future  is  also  formed  by  prefixing  d  and  suffixing  e ;  thus,  a-de-y-e,  I 
shall  say  ;  a-rdkli-e ,  shall  bring. 

Imperative. — The  suffix  of  the  imperative  is  o  ;  thus,  rdkh-o,  bring.  Bases  end¬ 
ing  in  a  change  this  a  to  o  or  e  and  insert  an  h  before  o,  or  else  a-o  becomes  o ;  thus, 
ya-ke ,  to  give  ;  yo-h-o,  ye-li-o,  and  yo,  give. 

A  more  polite  imperative  is  formed  by  adding  the  suffix  ni ;  thus,  yd-ni,  give; 
kher-ni,  run.  Instead  of  ni  we  also  find  nd  ;  thus,  rd-nd ,  come. 

Verbal  nouns  and  participles. — The  usual  verbal  noun  is  formed  by  adding  the 
suffix  ki  or  ke ;  thus,  ya-ke,  to  give  ;  zat-ki ,  to  do.  Forms  such  as  yd-khi,  to  give,  show 
the  common  aspiration  of  the  initial  consonant.  An  infinitive  of  purpose  is  formed  by 
adding  lai  to  this  form  ;  thus,  was-ki-lai,  in  order  to  tend. 

Relative  participles  are  formed  by  adding  the  suffix  chil,  which  is  usually  written 
cha  in  the  specimens ;  thus,  yd-khi  pari-cha  ansa,  to-give  proper-being  share,  the  share 
which  I  shall  get ;  hose  dhut  tsdn-chu  kurek  din  tsan-a,  that  matter  happening  how- 
many  days  became  ?  how  long  ago  was  it  ? 

This  form  is  sometimes  also  used  as  a  verbal  noun ;  thus,  harkha  zat-clia ,  to  make 
merry ;  ku-chi  birin-cliu  die,  whom-by  sending  may  be  ?  ,who  may  have  sent  it  ?  ma 
nung-a-s  dereng  nang-ke  detachu  le,  not  goest  then  thee-to  beating  is,  if  you  do  not 
go  you  will  be  punished. 

The  conjunctive  participle  is  formed  by  adding  mu,  or,  after  consonants,  nil ;  thus, 
yd-mu,  having  given ;  rdkli-nii,  having  brought.  Instead  of  mil  we  also  find  mo  and  mu, 
and  instead  of  nil  the  specimens  write  nu,  nai,  and  so  forth.  Thus,  so-mu,  having  arisen ; 
zat-nu ,  having  done  ;  nung-nai  le,  going  is. 

An  adverbial  participle,  which  also  has  the  meaning  of  a  conjunctive  participle,  is 
formed  by  adding  the  suffix  nd  or  ndng  ;  thus,  de-nd,  saying  ;  rd-ndng,  on  coming. 

Passive  voice. — There  is  no  passive  voice.  Ngd-ki  dung-d,  I  am  struck,  literally 
means ‘me-to  struck.’ 
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Causative  verb. — It  is  not  possible  to  state  the  rules  regulating  the  formation  of 
causatives  in  Magari.  Some  causatives  are  apparently  formed  by  adding  k ;  thus,  ra-ke, 
to  come  ;  rak-ke,  to  bring ;  bildk-nu,  causing  to  put  on,  from  bilh-ke,  to  put  on. 

Negative  particle. — The  negative  particle  is  a  prefixed  md;  thus,  md  le ,  I  am 
not ;  md  yd ,  thou  didst  not  give. 

Order  of  words. — The  usual  order  of  words  is  subject,  object,  verb. 


For  further  details  the  student  is  referred  to  Mr.  Beanies’  sketch  and  to  the  speci¬ 
men  which  follows.  A  list  of  Standard  Words  and  Phrases  will  be  found  on  p.  254 
and  if.  • 
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[No.  21.] 

TIBETO-6URMAN  FAMILY.  Tibeto-Himalayan  Group. 

MlGARl. 


(Prom  the  Nepal  Darbar.) 


bkar-mi  nis 
mcm{-of )  two 

ya-kki  pari-cka 
to-give  required 


mi-za 

sons 


Kat 
One 

‘  nga-ki 
*  me- to 

ckkuti-di-mu  ya-nki.  Hira 

dividing  gave.  Some 

batal-li-mu  los  pardes 
gathering  far  other-country 


le-a.  Nis  madkya  kanckka 

were.  Two  among  younger 

ansa  va-kki-tskan-ni,’  de-na,  bai 

share  give- please?  saying ,  father 

din  nkulg  kanckka 

days  after  younger 

Ho-ll  u-rnu 
There  staying 


nung-le-sa. 

went. 


ansa-bkaga  pattana  sampati  kkarcka  zat-nu  kek-lesa. 

share-portion  all  property  expended  making  finished. 
anikal  pari-nam  kos-ki-na  dukka  tskan-na  kos 

him-to-also  misery  becoming  that 


famine 

kkata 

with 

wak 


arising 


nung-nu 


u-le-sa. 

stayed. 

di-le-sa. 


Ho-la  sakar-u  bkar-mi-ye 

There  town-of  man-by 

Su-ye-ra  ki-ra-na  ma 

Anyone-by  anything- even  not 

lako  tuk  rkas-ki  ma-din-a. 

own  belly  to-fill 

si-ya,  ‘  nga-u  bai  tsakar-e  roti 

began,  1  my  father-of  servants-by  bread 


going 

was-kl-lai 
swine  watching-for  applied 

jya-cka  bkusi-ye  da-na 
eating  husks-with  even 

de-ki-lai 
to-say 


ngai 

me-by 

Nga 


bkusi-ye- o-na 
husks-with- even 

lako  bai 
I  own  father 

parame£war-khata  pap 
God-with  sin 

Nga-ki  lako  darmadar 

Me  own  servant 


tuk 

belly 

kkata 

with 


rkas-ki 

to-fill 

nung-nu, 
going , 


ma-din-a. 
not- got. 


zat-nang, 
done-having , 

tarincka 
like 


not-got. 
jya-rnu 
eating 

Nga 

I 

kai, 

father , 
naku  miza  de-ki 
I  thy  son  to-say 
zat-ld  tskan-ni,”  ’ 
to-make  please ’ 


ye 

“O 


nga 


bai-khata 
father -to 
^gkan-nu 
becoming 


nung-a. 

went. 

klier-nu 

running 


Dkcrai 

Very 

nung-nu 

going 


mi-za-i, 
son-by, 

ansa 
share 

mi-zai  patta-na 
son-by  all 

mo  j -kkata  lako 
luxury-with  own 

Ho-li  kranckka 
There  big 

des-u  bkar-mi 
country-of  man 

kos-ki  kyagar-ang 
him  fields-in 
ke-le-sa.  Wak 
gave .  Swine 

Ckete  dis-na 
Sense  getting 

o-na  ubari-seo-la, 
even  to-spare-is 
rang-si-mn  si-le. 
hungering  die. 

nako-kkata  ra 
thee-with  and 

layeku  ma-le. 
worthy  not-am. 
de-mu  so-mu  lako 
saying  rising  own 

daya 
pity 


dang-na 


Mi-zai  bai  kkata  deya, 
Son-by  father  to  said, 


los-na  le-nang  a-ckyou  bai 

far  being  his  father  seeing 

a-chyou  gal-ang  angkamala  zat-a,  mwai 

his  neck-on  embrace  did,  kiss 

‘  ye  bai,  Bkagwan  ra  nako  kkata 

‘  0  father,  God  and  thee  with 


jya. 

ate. 

pap 

sin 
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zat-a 

Nga 

naku 

miza 

de-ki 

layeku  ma-le.’  Tara 

bai 

laho 

did. 

I 

thy 

son  to-say 

worthy  not-amd  But 

father-by  own 

tsakar 

lai 

deya, 

‘  sechha 

otin 

rak-nu  bilak-nu 

yeho ; 

hos-ki 

servants 

to 

said, 

1  good 

cloth 

bringing  putting-on 

give ; 

him-on 

hut-ang  aguthi  pusak-nu  yeho, 
hand-on  ring  putting  give, 

je-mu  ga-mu  moja 
eating  drinking  merry 
pheri  jib-a ;  mhat-ne,  pherl 
again  lived;  ioas-lost,  again 


zat-ing. 

shall-make. 


hil-ang  jutta  bilak-nu  yeho. 
feet-on  shoes  putting  give. 
Hi-ki  de-nang,  isai 

Why  saying,  this 


ngou 


my 


Lou 
Well 
mi-za 
son 


kan 

we 


si-nie, 
died , 


din-a,’ 

was-found 


Ho-chyou  mijhara  mi-za  garh-ang 

His  elder  son  field-in 


de-mu 

saying 

leya. 

was. 


hos-ruk-e  ananda  tshan-a. 
them-hy  joy  made. 


Lkes-nu 

Returning 


rah-nang 

coming 


lm 

house 


kherep-ta-ra-nang 

baja 

nacha 

seya.  Kat 

tsakar-lai 

arga-mu  gin-nang, 

near-coming 

music 

dance 

heard.  One 

servant-to 

calling  asking , 

*  naku  bhai 

raha ; 

kusala 

ananda-khata 

raha. 

Naku  bai  kat 

‘  your  brother 

came  ; 

well 

merrily 

came. 

Your  father-by  one 

bhoj  zat-a,’ 

tsakar-e 

diya. 

Hochyou 

mi-ris-e 

bhitri  ma-paicbhiya. 

feast  made,11 

servant-by  said. 

His 

anger-by 

inside  nob-entered. 

Hochyou  bai 

His  father 

bai-khata  jubaba 
father-to  answer 

zat-nu  sendana 
doing  ever-even 
lapha  kbata 

companions  with 


bahira  kbeh-mu 
out  coming 

zat-a,  ‘  wos-ui, 
gave,  ‘  look, 

naku  dhut  ma 
your  word  not 

moja  khata 
merriment  for 


liochyou  bai  bolabinti 
his  father  entreaty 

yiriko  barkha 
so-many  years 

nak-dim-ne. 
transgressed. 

kat  patha 
kid 


zat-a.  A-chyou 


khata  u-mu  sampati  jya-mu  hosai 
with  living  property  eating  that 

bhoja  zat-a.’  Tara  hochyou 


one 

naku 

thy 

bai 


feast  gavest 

nga-khatan  le. 
me-with  art. 

moj  zat-ki 
merry  to-make 

bhai  simane, 
brother  died, 


But 

Ngou 

Mine 

barkha 

joy 


his 

3C 

what 


made. 

samma  naku 
up-to  your 
Nakoi  sendana 
You-by  ever-even 
una  ma-ya. 
even  not-gavest. 

nakoi  hochyou 
thee-by  his 
‘  ye  mi-za, 

‘  O  son, 


nagu-na 


mi-za, 
son, 

diya, 

fatlier-by  said,  1 

le-cha  pattana 
being  all  thine-also 

zat-cha  sechlia  tshansl.  Ili-ki 

making  good  became.  Why 

pheri  jib-a ;  mha-le,  pheri  dinha.’ 
again  lived ;  was-lost,  again  was-found 


nang 
thou 

ale. 

is. 

de-nang, 

saying, 


His 

tahala 

service 

nga-ki 

me-to 

JBesya 

Harlots 

lagi 

sake-for 

sadhai 

always 

Kan-e 

TJs-by 

nango 

thy 
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The  Newars  were  the  ruling  race  in  Nepal  before  the  invasion  of  the  Gorkhas,  and 
they  still  constitute  the  largest  section  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  valley.  The  inhabitants 
of  Khatmandu  are,  to  a  great  extent,  Gorkhas.  In  Patan,  Bhatgaon,  and  most  of  the 
smaller  towns,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Newars  form  the  bulk  of  the  population. 

The  number  of  N  ewars  outside  the  valley  of  Nepal  is  small.  Most  of  them  have 

been  returned  from  Darjeeling  and  Sikkim.  During  the 
preliminary  operations  of  this  Survey  the  number  of  speakers 
in  those  districts  was  estimated  by  the  local  authorities  as  follows  : — 


Number  of  speakers. 


Darjeeling  .............  4,979 

Sikkim  State  ............  1,000 


Total 


5,979 


At  the  last  Census  of  1901,  the  figures  returned  under  the  head  of  Newari  were  as 


follows : — 

Bengal  Presidency  ...........  7,491 

Jalpaignri  ..........  850 

Darjeeling  ..........  5,570 

Chittagong  Hill  Tracts  .......  f  15 

Singbhum  ..........  2 

Sikkim  ...........  1,054 

Assam  .............  382 


Total  .  7,873 


No  information  is  available  about  the  number  of  speakers  in  Nepal. 

According  to  Mr.  Gait,  Newar  is  a  different  form  of  the  word  Nepal,  and  Newari 
accordingly  means  ‘the  language  of  Nepal.’  It  was  the  State  language  of  Nepal  before 
the  overthrow  of  the  Newar  dynasty  in  1769. 

Buddhism  was  introduced  in  Nepal  at  a  very  early  date.  The  sacred  books  of  the 
Nepalese  Buddhists  were  written  in  Sanskrit,  and  that  language  became  the  principal 
vehicle  of  Nepalese  literature.  Newari  was,  however,  also  used  for  literary  purposes  at 
a  comparatively  early  period.  Most  Newari  books  are,  according  to  Hodgson,  transla¬ 
tions  and  comments  from  and  upon  the  Sanskrit  literature  current  in  Nepal.  We  also 
find  works  on  the  history  of  the  country,  Sanskrit-Newari  dictionaries,  and  so  forth,  and 
in  some  Nepalese  plays  stage  directions  are  written  in  Newark  The  oldest  Newari 
manuscript  as  yet  known  was  written  in  the  14th  century.  It  is  a  Vam£avali,  and 
chronicles  the  chief  events  in  the  history  of  Nepal  from  A.D.  1056  till  1388.  We  do 
not  know  how  long  before  that  time  Newari  had  been  used  as  a  literary  language,  and, 
on  the  whole,  our  knowledge  about  Newari  literature  is  very  unsatisfactory. 

The  character  used  in  writing  Newari  is  an  Indian  one,  and  it  has  developed  from 
the  old  Brahmi  alphabet.  The  first  specimen  on  pp.  221  and  ff.  will  be  printed  in 
that  character.  Hodgson  mentions  two  other  alphabets,  which  he  calls  Bhanjin  Mola 
and  Banja,  respectively.  He  adds  that  they  are  only  used  in  Buddhist  books.  The  late 
Professor  Benaall  kindly  identified  them,  the  former  with  the  so-called  ‘  hooked-top  * 
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Nepalese  writing  of  the  12th-16th  oenturies,  and  the  latter  with  the  straight-topped 
writing  of  the  same  period. 

AUTHORITIES— 

Kirkpatrick,  Colonel, — An  Account  of  the  Kingdom  of  Nepaul.  London,  1811.  Contains  a  Newari 
vocabulary. 

Hodgson,  B.  H., — Notices  of  the  Languages,  Literature,  and  Religion  of  the  Bauddas  of  Nepal  and  Bhot. 

Asiatick  Researches,  Vol.  xvi,  1828,  pp.  409  and  ff.  Reprinted  in  Illustrations  of  the  Literature 
and  Religion  of  the  Buddhists.  Serampore,  1841,  pp.  1  and  ff.,  and,  under  the  title  On  the 
Languages,  Literature,  and  Religion  of  Nepaul  and  Tibet,  in  Hodgson’s  Essays  on  the  Languages, 
Literature,  and  Religion  of  Nepal  and  Tibet.  London,  1874,  Part  i,  pp.  1  and  ff.  Contains 
notes  on  Newari. 

„  — On  the  Aborigines  of  the  Sub-Himalayas.  Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal, 

Vol.  xvi,  Part  ii,  1847,  pp.  1235  and  ff.  Reprinted  in  Selections  from  the  Records  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  of  Bengal,  No.  xxvii,  Calcutta,  1857,  pp.  126  and  ff.,  and,  under  the  title  On  the  Abort- 
gines  of  the  Himalaya,  in  Hodgson’s  Essays  on  the  Languages,  Literature,  and  Religion  of  Nepal 
and  Tibet.  London,  1874,  Part  ii,  pp.  29  and  ff. 

Beames,  J., — Outlines  of  Indian  Philology  with  a  map  shewing  the  distribution  of  Indian  languages, 
Calcutta,  1867.  Appendix  A  contains  numerals  in  Newar,  etc. 

Hunter,  W.  W., — A  Comparative  Dictionary  of  the  Languages  of  India  and  High  Asia.  London,  1868. 

Klatt,  Johannes, — De  trecentis  Cdnakyae  poetae  Indict  sententiis.  Halis  Saxonum,  1873. 

Campbell,  Sir  George, — Specimens  of  Languages  of  India.  Calcutta,  1874,  pp,  151  and  ff. 

Wright,  Daniel, — History  of  Nepal,  translated  from  the  Parbatiyd  by  Munshi  Shew  Shunker  Singh  and 
Pandit  Shrt  Gundnand  :  with  an  introductory  sketch  of  the  country  and  people  of  Nepal.  Cam¬ 
bridge,  1877.  Contains  a  Newari  vocabulary  on  pp.  300  and  ff.,  and  Newari  songs  on  pp.  306 
and  ff. 

Pischel,  R., — Katalog  der  Bibliothek  der  Deutschen  Morgenldndischen  Gesellschaft,  Vol.  ii,  Leipzig,  1881, 
pp.  5  and  ff.  Contains  notes  on  Nepalese  plays. 

Bendall,  Cecil, — Catalogue  of  the  Buddhist  Sanskrit  Manuscripts  in  the  University  Library,  Cambridge. 
Cambridge,  1883. 

Conrad t,  August, — Das  Newari.  Grammatik  und  Sprachproben.  Zeitschrift  der  Deutschen  Morgen- 
landischen  Gesellschaft,  Vol.  xlv,  1891,  pp.  1  and  ff. 

„  — Ein  Sanskrit-New  art  Worterbuch.  Aus  dem  Nachlasse  Minayeff's  herausgegeben. 

Ibidem.  Vol.  xlvii,  1893,  pp.  539  and  ff. 

Bendall,  Cecil, — The  History  of  Nepal  and  surrounding  Kingdoms  ( 1000 — 1600  A.D.)  compiled  chiefly 
from  MSS.  lately  discovered.  Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal,  Vol.  lxxii,  Part  i,  1903, 
pp.  1  and  ff.  • 

A  version  of  the  Parable  of  the  Prodigal  Son  and  a  list  of  Standard  Words  and 
Phrases  have  been  received  from  the  Nepal  Darbar.  They  are  the  principal  foundation 
of  the  notes  on  Newari  grammar  which  follow. 

Pronunciation. — The  spelling  of  the  specimens  is  not  sufficiently  consistent  to 
enable  us  to  decide  all  details  of  pronunciation.  The  vowels  a,  i,  and  u  are  both  long 
and  short  in  the  specimens.  It  is  impossible  to  tell  if  this  state  of  affairs  corresponds  to 
the  actual  pronunciation.  JE  and  o  are  not  marked  as  long  or  short.  The  final  e  in 
words  such  as  kde  is  very  short,  and  sometimes  almost  inaudible. 

In  the  Newari  text  ya  or  ye  is  often  written  instead  of  e ;  thus,  da-se,  written  da-sya , 
being  ;  ba-bd-mha-se,  written  ba-bd-mha-sye,  by  the  father.  The  transliterated  text  does 
not  furnish  any  clue  to  the  pronunciation  of  this  e.  Ya  is  probably  written  to  show  that 
the  e  is  short. 

Similarly  o  is  often  interchanged  with  wa ;  thus,  o-na  and  wa-na,  went.  It  is  prob¬ 
able  that  wa  simply  denotes  a  short  o. 

Newari  possesses  hard  and  soft  gutturals,  palatals,  dentals,  and  labials.  Both  the 
hard  and  the  soft  sounds  may  be  either  aspirated  or  unaspirated.  Instead  of  the  dentals 
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we  sometimes  find  cerebrals;  thus,  jandhu  and  jandhu,  back.  It  is  probable  that  the 
use  of  cerebrals  in  such  cases  is  merely  a  mistake. 

I  do  not  know  how  the  sound  which  I  have  transliterated  as  an  Anunasika  is 
actually  pronounced.  It  interchanges  with  a  nasal ;  thus,  ji  and  ji-na,  by  me. 

We  have  no  reliable  information  regarding  the  use  of  tones  in  Newark  The  dialect 
is  said  to  possess  the  so-called  abrupt  tone.  Hodgson  writes  cliln  ,  one  ;  ni\  two,  and  so 
forth,  in  which  words  the  sign  ’  probably  denotes  the  abrupt  tone.  It  therefore  seems 
necessary  to  assume  that  this  tone  results  from  the  dropping  of  a  final  consonant.  Com¬ 
pare  Tibetan  gchig ,  one ;  gnyis,  two.  The  list  of  words  gives  nasi,  two. 

Article. — The  numeral  chhi,  chlia-mha,  etc.,  one,  is  used  as  an  indefinite  article  ; 
thus,  chha-mha  manuksha,  a  man. 

Nouns— Gender. — There  is  no  grammatical  gender.  The  natural  gender  is  dis¬ 
tinguished  by  using  different  words  or  by  adding  qualifying  affixes.  Thus,  doh,  bull ; 
sd,  cow:  dugu,  goat;  chole,  female  goat :  hd  chald,  male  deer ;  md  chala,  female  deer  : 
kae  machd,  boy ;  mhde  machd,  girl. 

There  are  some  traces  of  a  distinction  being  made  between  animate  beings  and 
things.  The  suffix  mlia  can  be  added  to  genitives  and  adjectives  qualifying  animate 
nouns,  while  gu  can  be  added  if  the  qualified  noun  denotes  a  thing.  Thus ,  ji-mlia  kakd, 
my  uncle ;  ji-gu  osata,  my  clothes.  A  similar  principle  prevails  in  the  Munda 
languages. 

Number. — There  are  two  numbers,  the  singular  and  the  plural.  If  it  is  necessary 
to  distinguish  the  plural,  suffixes  such  as  pi,  pini,  pani,  and  ta,  are  added.  Thus,  bau- 
pi,  fathers ;  mhyd-clia-pini  pdiche,  from  daughters  ;  seoka-pani-sena,  by  the  servants  ; 
sala-ta,  horses.  In  bhi-pi  misd-ta,  good  women,  both  the  adjective  and  the  noun  have 
been  put  in  the  plural. 

Case.— The  subject  of  intransitive  verbs  and  the  object  are  not  distinguished  by 
means  of  any  suffix.  The  object  is,  however,  sometimes  put  in  the  dative  ;  thus,  ji  o-yd 
kde-yd-ta  tako-masi  dde-dhuna,  I  have  beaten  his  son  {lit.  to  his  son)  with  many  stripes. 

The  subject  of  transitive  verbs  is  put  in  the  case  of  the  agent.  The  suffix  of  that 
case  is  na  or  na,  often  preceded  by  another  suffix  se  or  sa.  Thus,  babd-mha-se-na,  by 
the  father  ;  desa-bdsi-nd,  by  the  citizen.  Instead  of  adding  na,  the  final  vowel  is  often 
nasalized  ;  thus,  babd-mhd,  by  the  father  ;  babd-mha-se,  by  the  father. 

The  same  case  is  also  used  to  denote  the  instrument,  and,  further,  as  an  ablative  ; 
thus,  hima-nd,  by  means  of  husks  ;  khipa-td  chiu,  bind  with  ropes ;  chha-mha  buba,  from 
a  father ;  ydnana-se,  from  a  distance.  Other  ablative  suffixes  are  pache,  li-se,  and 
si-sa. 

The  suffix  of  the  genitive  is  yd  ;  thus,  bdu-ya,  of  a  father.  The  suffixes  mha  for 
animate  nouns  and  gu  for  things  can  be  added  to  such  forms  ;  thus,  chhe-ya-mha,  the 
person,  or  animal,  of  the  house ;  chhe-ya-gu,  that  which  belongs  to  the  house.  Such 
forms  can  be  used  as  adjectives,  and  the  suffixes  mha  and>  gu  can  accordingly  be 
described  as  genitive  suffixes. 

The  suffix  of  the  dative  is  ta,  which  is  added  to  the  base  or  to  another  suffix  s,  or 
else  to  the  genitive;  thus,  mhydcha-pi-ta ,  to  daughters;  babd-yd-ta,  to  the  father  ;  seoka - 
pani-s-ta,  to  the  servants. 
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The  suffix  of  the  locative  and  terminative  is  sa  or  sa  ;  thus,  clesa-sa,  in  a  country  ; 
bela-sd,  at  the  time  ;  tuti-sa,  upon  his  feet. 

Other  relations  are  indicated  by  adding  postpositions.  Such  are  ke  and  ya-ke, 
with;  {yd-) kosd,  under  ;  li,  on;  Hone,  behind  ;  {o-)mpa,  together  with ;  nheone,  before, 
and  so  forth. 

Adjectives. — The  adjectives  are  often  used  without  any  suffix,;  thus,  bhi  manu-pi, 
good  men.  If  they  qualify  a  noun  denoting  an  animate  being  the  suffixes  dhi  and  mha 
are  often  added.  In  the  same  way  dha  and  gu  are  added  if  the  qualified  noun  denotes  a 
thing ;  thus,  tuyu-mha  sola,  the  white  horse ;  chiki-dhd-gu  chhe,  in  the  small  house. 
The  suffixes  mha  and  gu  can  be  added  to  almost  any  word  in  order  to  form  possessive 
adjectives  or  nouns.  Compare  ji-mha,  ji-gu,  mine;  sin-ya-gu,  the  wooden  thing  ;  thana- 
ya-mha,  the  animate  being  here  ;  100-mha,  the  coming  one  ;  bhi-gu ,  the  good  thing.  We 
even  find  forms  such  as  babd-mha,  the  father. 

The  particle  of  comparison  is  si-sa,  from,  added  to  the  genitive  of  the  compared 
noun;  thus,  o-ya  kijd  o-ya  kehe-ya- si-sa  ta-dhi-ka,  his  brother  is  taller  than  his  sister. 

Numerals. — The  first  numerals  are  given  in  the  list  of  words.  The  usual  form 
for  c  two  ’  seems  to  be  ni  and  not  nasi.  Note  also  sd-chlii,  eleven  ;  sd-nliay,  seventeen  ; 
ngi-chhi,  twenty-one ;  ngi-sanha,  thirty  ;  sioi-chhi,  thirty-one ;  pi-chhi,  forty-one,  and 
so  forth. 

Generic  particles  are  added  to  the  numerals  in  order  to  indicate  the  nature  of  the 
qualified  noun.  Such  particles  are  mha  for  human  beings  ;  gu  for  things  ;  md  for 
trees  and  plants  ;  pu  for  weapons  and  implements  ;  phd  for  flowers ;  go  for  fruits  ;  nhu 
for  days,  and  so  forth.  Thus,  chha-md  sima,  a  timber-tree  ;  chha-pu  khwon,  a  sword, 
and  so  forth. 

Pronouns. — The  following  are  the  personal  pronouns  : — 


ji>  !• 

ji-na,  ji,  by  me. 
ji,  ji-mha,  ji-gu,  my. 

j lii-j i,  j hi-pt,  wre. 
jlii-ji-sena,  ji-mi-se, 
by  us. 

jhi-gu ,  jhi-pi-gu,  our. 


o,  he. 
o,  by  him. 
o-yd,  his. 

a -pi,  they. 

a-mi-sa,  a-mi-se,  by  them. 
a-mi-gu,  their. 


chha,  chhi,  thou. 
chha-nd,  by  thee. 
chha,  chha-gu,  chhi- 
gu,  chhd-na,  thy. 
chhi-pi,  you. 
chhi-mi-sa ,  chhim-se, 
by  you. 

chhi-pi-gu,  your. 

Chhi  is  probably  the  respectful  form.  Compare  Tibetan  khyed.  We  do  not  know 
the  difference  between  jhi-ji  and  jhi-pi,  we.  Jhi-ji  is  used  as  an  inclusive  plural  in  the 
specimen.  Note  also  thao ,  own. 

Demonstrative  pronouns  are  tlio,  this  ;  o,  that. 

Interrogative  pronouns  are  su,  who  ?  chhu,  what  ?  clihde,  why  ?  go-niha ,  which  ? 
how  many  ?  guli,  how  much  ?  how  many  ?  Indefinite  pronouns  are  formed  by  adding 
na  or  else  by  nasalizing  the  final  vowel  of  the  interrogatives  ;  thus,  su-na-nd,  by  anyone ; 
chhu,  anything ;  go-bela-sd,  at  any  time. 

Verbs. — The  Newari  verb  is  in  all  essential  features  a  noun.  The  various  tenses 
do  not  differ  for  person  and  number,  and  the  subject  of  transitive  verbs  is  put  in  the 
caso  of  the  agent. 
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Verb  substantive. — Several  bases  are  used  to  form  a  verb  substantive.  The  most 
common  ones  are  da  or  du,  kha  or  khu,  and  ju.  Thus,  ji  du,  I  am  ;  o  khu  and  o  kha, 
he  is.  The  form  khe  in  chhu  khe ,  what  is  the  matter  ?  contains  a  suffix  e.  See  below. 

Finite  verb. — The  Newarl  verb  is  not  rich  in  tenses.  Many  forms  can  be  used  to 
denote  both  the  present  and  the  past.  It  will,  however,  be  convenient  to  arrange  the 
forms  occurring  in  the  specimens  under  the  usual  heads  of  present,  past,  and  future. 

Present  time. — The  base  alone  is  used  as  a  present  tense.  Thus,  chha  da,,  thou 
beatest ;  ji-pi  du,  we  are  ;  ji  dde  md,  by-me  beating  is-required,  I  should  beat. 

A  common  suffix  of  the  present  is  e  or  l ;  thus,  ji  dd-e,  I  strike  ;  ji  jue  pha-i,  I  can 
be.  Compare  future. 

Another  suffix,  which  is  used  to  form  present  and  past  tenses,  is  la  or  na  ;  thus, 
ju-la,  is  ;  cho-na,  sits  ;  wd-na,  goes.  It  is  possible  that  la  and  na  are  originally  different 
suffixes.  They  are,  however,  apparently  used  promiscuously.  It  is  also  possible  that 
l  and  n  are  originally  the  final  consonants  of  the  base,  so  that  the  real  suffix  is  merely  a . 
This  a  is  often  long ;  thus,  dd-yd  cho-na,  I  am  sitting.  It  is  sometimes  also  replaced  by 
the  suffix  e  or  i,  and  such  forms  are  apparently  never  used  in  the  past ;  thus,  ji-ioane,  I 
go ;  ji-pi  o-ne,  we  go  ;  a-pi  o-ni ,  they  go. 

The  suffix  na  is  sometimes  also  added  to  the  suffix  i  ;  thus,  ji  siyi-na,  I  die,  I  am 
dying. 

Compound  present  tenses  are  clio-nd-o  cho-na ,  sitting  sits,  he  is  sitting ;  dd-yd  clio-nd , 
beating  sit,  I  am  beating. 

Past  time. — The  base  alone  is  apparently  also  used  to  denote  past  time  ;  thus,  ji 
du,  I  was. 

The  suffixes  la  and  na  are  common  with  the  meaning  of  past  time  ;  thus,  o-na  and 
o-la,  he  went;  cld-ld,  he  struck  ;  nya-nd,  thou  boughtest. 

The  suffix  u  in  ma  hi-u ,  didst  not  give,  is  also  a  general  suffix,  and  it  is  probably 
identical  with  the  final  u  in  du,  is,  and  so  forth.  Compare  Tibetan  o. 

Forms  such  as  ji  dd-yd ,  I  struck,  are  probably  participles.  At  all  events,  a  past 
meaning  is  not  the  only  one  that  they  have.  Compare  ji  dd-yd  cho-na,  I  am  beating. 

A  real  suffix  of  the  past  is  apparently  ta  in  forms  such  as  phu-ta,  wasted ;  chho-ta, 

sent. 

Compound  past  tenses  are  formed  by  adding  auxiliaries  to  the  conjunctive  partici¬ 
ples.  Thus,  ya-nao  clio-na,  having  done  sit,  I  have  done;  jn-yd  cho-na,  has  become  ; 
ma  o-se  cho-na,  not  having-gone  remained,  had  not  gone. 

The  verb  dhu ,  to  finish,  is  sometimes  added  to  the  verbal  noun  ending  in  e  in  order  to 
form  a  past  tense  ;  thus,  ji  dd-e  dhu-na,  I  had  beaten. 

Future. — The  suffix  e  or  i  is  also  used  to  denote  the  future  ;  thus,  dhd-e,  I  will  say  ; 
chha  ddi,  thou  wi ft  strike.  The  future  sense  can  be  strengthened  by  adding  tini ; 
thus ,  ji  jue-tini,  I  shall  b e;  jt  dde-tini,  I  shall  strike. 

Imperative* — The  base  alone  is  used  as  an  imperative ;  thus,  va ,  eat ;  li,  put. 

A  suffix  u  is  added  in  biu,  give ;  chiu,  bind. 

Forms  such  as  pu-ki,  put  on  ;  nhyd-ta-ki,  put  on,  are  perhaps  causatives,  and  contain 
a  suffix  i  added  to  the  causal  suffix  ka. 
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The  suffix  nu  in  nya-si-nu,  walk ;  yae-nu ,  let  us  make,  is  probably  also  an  impera¬ 
tive  suffix.  It  is  apparently  formed  by  adding  u  to  the  suffix  na. 

A  respectful  imperative  is  biyd  di-sa,  give  please. 

The  negative  imperative  is  formed  by  prefixing  mate.  Mr.  Wright  gives  mate 
duhkha  tdyct  (i.e.  tde),  do  not  be  cast  down. 

Verbal  nouns  and  participles. — The  most  usual  verbal  noun  ends  in  e ;  thus, 
na-e ,  to  eat ;  yd-e,  to  do  ;  dlid-e-tunu ,  saying  after,  after  he  had  said  ;  yae-ta,  making-for, 
to  make. 

It  will  he  seen  that  this  is  the  form  commonly  used  to  denote  present  and  future 
times. 

It  has  already  been  mentioned  that  the  Newarl  verb  is  a  noun.  The  various  tenses 
can  accordingly  be  used  as  nouns.  Compare  dhd-lasd,  saying  in,  if  you  say  ;  nal-gu 
hima,  eating  husks,  the  husks  which  were  eaten ;  ji-ke  du-gn,  me-w;ith  being-thing,  what 
is  mine  ;  thane ,  to  fill ;  o-yd  nimirtina,  coming-reason,  because  he  came,  and  so  forth. 

Various  kinds  of  participles  are  formed  by  adding  postpositions  or  qualifying  suffixes 
to  verbal  nouns. 

The  suffixes  mha  and  gu  can  be  used  in  order  to  form  relative  participles  and  nouns 
of  agency  referring  to  animate  beings  and  things  respectively  ;  thus,  si-ka-mha ,  the  dead 
one  ;  ji-ke  du-gu,  me- with  being-thing,  what  is  mine. 

The  suffix  gu  sometimes  also  forms  a  conjunctive  participle;  thus,  jue  dhu-gu, 
having  been.  I  have  not  seen  any  examples  of  the  use  of  this  participle. 

The  most  common  conjunctive  participle  is  formed  by  adding  the  postposition  o  to 
verbal  nouns.  Thus,  o-nd-o,  going ;  kha-nd-o,  seeing.  O  seems  to  mean  £  with  ’  and  its 
use  corresponds  to  that  of  Tibetan  dang.  It  also  occurs  in  forms  such  as  o-o  bela-sa , 
coming- with  time-at,  when  he  came.  Compare  ji-o  nap  a,  me-with  together,  together 
with  me. 

A  conjunctive  participle  is  also  formed  by  adding  ka ;  thus,  dha-ka,  saying;  bwd-ka, 
running.  The  suffix  yd  is  apparently  used  in  a  similar  way  ;  thus,  dd-yd ,  having  struck. 

It  has  already  been  remarked  that  the  various  tenses  are  in  reality  verbal  nouns. 
They  can  often  also  be  translated  as  participles  ;  thus,  le-na  du,  leaving  is,  something  is 
left;  langhand  yd-nd  ma  du ,  transgressing  doing  not  is,  no  transgressing  has  been 
done. 

A  past  participle  seems  to  be  formed  by  adding  se  or  se  ;  thus,  o-se  cho-na,  gone  were, 
went ;  da-se  cho-na ,  become  were,  became.  Such  forms  are  properly  verbal  nouns  of  the 
past.  Compare  kha-chhi-kha-chd  da-se-li,  some-time  becoming-on,  after  some  time. 

Passive  voice- — There  is  no  passive  voice.  Ji-ta  dd-yd  cho-na,  I  am  struck, 
literally  means  ‘  me-to  striking  is.’ 

Causative- — There  is  apparently  a  causative  suffix  ka.  Thu=,  na,  eat;  bhoe' 
na-ka-la ,  feast  to-eat-causcdest,  thou  gavest  a  feast ;  dhdic-ke ,  to  cause  to  say,  to  be  called. 
Si-ka-mha,  he  who  was  dead  ;  phu-ku-mha ,  he  who  wasted,  are  apparently  formed  from 
such  causative  bases. 

Some  causatives  are  apparently  formed  by  hardening  the  initial  consonant.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Conrady  gives  da-e ,  to  be  ;  ta-e,  to  make  :  ba ,  half ;  pa,  cut,  etc. 
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Negative  particle-— The  negative  particle  is  a  prefixed  ma;  thus ,jogya  ma  ju-la, 
worthy  not  am ;  ma  bin,  didst  not  give. 

Order  of  words- — The  regular  order  of  words  is  subject,  object,  verb. 


For  further  details  the  student  is  referred  to  the  specimen  which  follows,  to  the  list 
of  Standard  Words  and  Phrases  on  pp.  255  and  if.,  and  to  the  works  mentioned  under 
the  head  of  authorities.  The  specimen  has  been  printed  both  in  ordinary  Newari  and 
in  transliteration.  In  the  former  text  ya  is  commonly  written  instead  of  e,  and  wa 
instead  of  o. 
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Cliha-mha  manukska-ya  kae  ma-cka  ni-mlia 
A  man-of  boy  children  two 


da-se  cko-na.  Ckika-dki-mlia 
being  lived.  Small 


kae  tkao  kaka-ya-ke,  ‘ji-gu  ansa-kkaga  ji-ta  ki-ya-di-sa,’  dka-ka 
son-by  own  father-to,  ‘  my  share-portion  me-to  give-please saying 

dka-la.  Dkae-tunu  kaka-mka  ansa-kkaga  ki-la.  Kka-ckki-kka-cka 

said.  Saying-soon-after  fatlier-by  share-portion  gave.  Some-time 


da-se-li  tkao-gu  dako  ansa-kkaga  jo-nao  paradesa  o-nao 

becoming-after  own  all  share-portion  talcing  other-country  going 


moja  clio-nao  tkao-gu  sampati  dako  pku-ta.  Tko  kela-sa  o 

pleasvre-with  living  own  property  all  squandered.  This  time-at  that 

desa-sa  gkora  anikala  ju-yao  nae  ma  kka-nao  kasta  ju-yao 

country-in  terrible  famine  arising  to-eat  not  finding  distress  arising 

o  desa-ya  clika-mka  desa-kasi-ya  tka-sa  o-na.  O-mka  desa-kasi-na 

that  country-of  a  citizen-of  place-in  went.  That  citizen-by 

pka  jliae-ka-la  ckko-ta.  Pka  nal-gu  kima-na  tkao-gu  pwatka 


swine 

grazing -for 

sent.  Swine-by 

eaten  husks-with 

own 

belly 

tkane 

ma  da-yao 

cko-na. 

Atlia-na 

o-ya-ta 

su-na-na 

ckku 

ma 

to-fill 

not  getting 

lived. 

Then-even 

him-to 

anyone-by 

anything 

not 

ki-yao 

tku-li 

ju-se-ii 

cketaye 

ju-yao 

mana-na 

kka-la-pa-la, 

c  •  • 

.  31 

giving 

this-much 

happening-on 

sense 

coming 

mind-by 

thought, 

4  my 

kaka-ya  tlia-sa  guli-ma-cklii  seoka-pani-sena  yeko  na-ya-na  le-na  dur 

father-of  place-at  how-many  servants-by  much  eating-even  left  is, 

ji  dka-la-sa  pitya-nao  sii-na.  Ao  ji  kaka-ya  tlia-sa  o-nao^ 

I  saying-in  hungering  die.  Now  I  father-of  place-to  going , 

“  Isora-o  cklia-gu  nkeone  ji-na  papa  ya-nao,  ao  cklia-na  kae  dkae-ke 

“  God-and  thee-of  before  me-by  sin  doing,  now  your  son  to-say 

jogya  ji  ma  ju-la.  Seoka  ckka-mka-tke  ji-ta  yae  ma-la,” 

worthy  1  not  became.  Servant  one-like  me  to-make  proper-became 


dliae,’  dka-ka  tkao  kaka-ya  tka-sa  o-na,  kela-sa  kaka-mka-se  tkao 

will-say, *  saying  own  father-of  place-to  went ,  time-at  father-by  own 


kae  oo-gu  yana-na-se  kha-nao  karuna  cka-yao  kwa-ka  o-nao  gala-pota-sa 

son  coming  far  •from.  seeing  pity  feeling  running  going  neck-on 
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ghasa-pu-nao 

chupa  na-la.  Tho 

bela-sa 

thao 

baba-ya-ta  dha-la,  ‘  vo 

embracing 

kiss  ate. 

This 

time-at 

own 

father-to  said 

,  ‘  0 

baba,  Is  ora- 

■ya  nheone 

chhana 

upara-sa 

ji-na 

papa  ya*nao, 

ao 

father,  God-of  before 

you 

upon 

me-by 

sin  doing , 

noux 

chha-na-mha 

kae  dhae-ke 

jogya 

ji  ma 

ju-la,’ 

dha-ka  dha-la. 

Tho*te 

your 

son  to-say 

worthy 

I  not 

became 

saying  said. 

Such 

thao  kae-va 

mr 

kha  ne-nao  baba-mha-se  thao  seoka-panista  dha-la,  * 

bhT-gu 

own  son-of 

word  hearing  father-by  own  servants-to  said , 

c  good 

osata  ha-yao  tlio-ya-ta  pu-ki ;  tho-ya  laha-ti-sa  angu,  tu-ti-sa  laki 

clothes  bringing  this-to  put-on;  this-of  hancl-on  ring ,  feet-on  shoes 

nhya-ta-ki ;  jlii-ji  saya  bkoye-nyae-kao  rasa-ranga  yae-nu.  Chhaye  dlia-la-sa,. 

put ;  we  all  feasting  merriment  shall-do.  Why  said-on, 

ji  kae  si-ka-mha,  mwa-nao  o-la ;  ta-nao  clio-na-mha,  lu-yao 

my  son  the-dead-one,  reviving  came;  being-lost  the-being-one ,  found-again 

o-la,’  dha-ka  dha-yao  bhoe-nyae-kao  rasa-rangga  ya-ta. 

came'  saying  having-said  feasting  merriment  made . 


Tho  bela-sa  ta-dhi-ka-mlia  kae 
This  time-at  the-elder  son 


chhe-sa 

oo  bela-sa 

bajana 

house-to 

going  time-at 

music 

seoka-va-ta 

* 

sala-tao,  *  tha-na  chhu 

servant-to 

calling,  ‘  here 

what 

* chhana 

kija  o-yao 

chhu 

‘  your  brother  coming 

anything 

baba 

bhoe-nyae-ka-la,’ 

dha-ka 

father-by 

feasted 

saying 

ro 

chhe-sa-duha  ma  o-se 

cho-na. 

house-into 

not  going 

remained. 

tbao-gu  bu-sa  cho-na-cho-na-mka  thao 
own  field-in  the-staying-one  oion 

pyakkana-ya  sala  ta-yao  cbha-mka 

dancing-of  sound  hearing  a 

khe  ?  ’  dba-ka  ne-na.  Seoka-na  dha-la, 

is  ?  *  paying  asked.  Servant-by  said, 

mu-mwa-la-ka,  o-ya  nimirtina  ckhana 

not-happening  coming  because  your 

dha-la.  Tho  bela-sa  tamcha-yao 

said.  This  time-at  anger-feeling 

Baba-mka  pihl  o-yao  liee-ka-la. 

Father  outside  coming  entreated . 


Baba-yata  lisala  bi-yao, 
Father-to  answer  giving, 


ya-nao  cho-na ;  go-bela-sa 

doing  remained;  any -time 

du.  Athe-na  ji  pasa-pi-o 

is.  Still  I  companions 


4  ta-kala  da-ta,  ji-na  chlia-na-gu  sewa 
long-time  passed ,  me-by  your  service 

chlia-na-gu  bachana  langghana  ya-na  ma 

your  word  transgression  done  not 

napa  rasa-rangga  yae-ta  chhana  du-gu-cha 

with  merriment  to-do  you-by  goat-young 


chha-mha  napa  go  bela-sa  ma  byu.  Besyao  napa  cho-nao  chlia-na-gu 

one  even  any  tim.e-at  not  gave.  Harlots  with  living  your 

sampati  phu-ku-mha  tho  chha  kae  o-la-yii  nimirtina  chha  bhoe 

property  waster  this  your  son  coming-of  on-account  you-by  feast 

na-ka-la,’  dha-ka  dha-la.  Tho  bela-sa  baba-mha-se-na  dha-la,  *ho  puta, 

gave'  saying  said.  This  time-at  father-by  said,  *  0  807ir 

2  o 
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chha  sada-na  jio  napa 

you  always  me-of  with 

cliha-gu-lie  ma  khu-la  ?  Jlii-ji-sena 
yours  not  is  ?  Us -by 

jogya  thuka.  Chliae  dha-la-sa, 
proper  consider.  Why  saying-on , 

o-la ;  ta-nao  cho-na-mlia,  lu-yao 
came ;  lost  was- who,  recovered 


cho-na-mlia,  ji-ke  du-gu 

remaining ,  me-with  being 

rasa-rangga  ya-nao  khusi 

merriment  malting  rejoicing 

cliha-na  kija  si-ka-mka, 
your  brother  the-dead-one, 

o-la.’ 

came' 


pkuka 

all 

jae 

to-make 

mwa-nao 

reviving 
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PAHRT  dialect. 

Pahri  is  spoken  in  the  hills  of  Central  Nepal.  The  name  of  the  dialect  literally 
means  ‘  hill  language.’  It  is  sometimes  also  written  Pahl  or  also  Padhi. 

No  information  is  available  about  the  number  of  speakers  in  Nepal.  At  the  last 
Census  of  1901,  245  speakers  of  Pahari  and  23  speakers  of  Pahi  were  returned  from 
Assam. 

AUTHORITIES— 

Hodgson,  B.  H., — Comparative  Vocabulary  of  the  Languages  of  the  broken  Tribes  of  Nepal.  Journal 
of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal,  Vol.  xxvi,  1358,  pp.  317  and  if.  Reprinted  in  Miscellaneous 
Essays  relating  to  Indian  Subjects.  Vol.  i,  London,  1880,  pp.  161  and  ff. 

Beames,  J., —  Outlines  of  Indian  Philology,  with  a  Map  shewing  the  Distribution  of  Indian  Languages. 
Calcutta,  1867.  Appendix  A  contains  numerals  in  Pahx-i,  etc. 

Hcnteb,  W.  W., — A  Comparative  Dictionary  of  the  Languages  of  India  and  High  Asia.  London,  1868* 

A  version  of  the  Parable  of  the  Prodigal  Son  and  a  list  of  Standard  Words  and 
Phrases  have  been  received  from  the  Nepal  Darbar.  They  do  not  appear  to  be  altogether 
trustworthy  examples  of  the  language,  and  the  spelling  is  not  sufficiently  consistent  or 
adequate  for  giving  a  precise  idea  of  the  phonetical  system  of  the  dialect.  They  are, 
however,  the  only  foundation  of  the  remarks  on  Pahri  grammar  which  follow. 

Pahri  is  very  closely  related  to  Newari,  so  closely  that  it  can  properly  be  described 
as  a  sub-dialect  of  that  form  of  speech. 

Pronunciation. — The  spelling  is  inconsistent,  and  it  is  impossible  to  decide  the 
various  details  regarding  Pahri  pronunciation.  0  and  zoa  are  often  interchanged ; 
thus,  o  and  wa,  and.  In  mu-nd  and  mwd-nd,  having  revived,  u  is  interchanged  with  tod. 
Similarly  yd  and  e,  i.e.  probably  e,  interchange  in  the  suffix  of  the  genitive. 

Pahri  possesses  a  k,  a  Jch,  a  g ,  and  a  gh ,  and  corresponding  sets  of  palatals,  dentals, 
and  labials.  Cerebral  letters  are  sometimes  written.  It  is  not  certain  whether  their 
pronunciation  differs  from  the  corresponding  dentals.  Note  the  interchange  between  g 
and  kli  in  nag  a,  nakha,  with ;  between  n  and  ng  in  many  suffixes,  etc. 

We  have  no  information  regarding  tones  and  accents. 

Article.— The  numeral  thi,  one,  is  used  as  an  indefinite  article.  Thus,  bd  thi-sdf 
a  father ;  kuju  thi-md,  a  dog. 

Nouns. — According  to  Hodgson  there  are  two  classes  of  nouns  — namely,  those  that 
denote  animate  beings  and  those  that  denote  inanimate  objects,  respectively.  They  am 
distinguished  by  adding  the  suffixes  mlia  and  gu,  respectively,  to  qualifying  adjectives, 
numerals,  etc.  The  specimens  do  not  quite  boar  out  this  statement,  for  the  suffix  gu  is 
frequently  used  before  all  kinds  of  nouns ;  thus,  chang-go  mdnchhe ,  living  man, 
a  resident. 

Gender. — The  natural  gender  is  distinguished  by  using  different  words  or  by  adding 
affixes.  Thus,  mdnchhe,  man ;  mania,  woman  :  doh-sd,  hull ;  md-sd,  cow :  bdba-cha, 
boy  ;  mdma-cha,  girl:  kuju,  dog;  md-kuju,  bitch  :  soro,  horse;  soro  mdgu ,  mare,  and  so 

on. 

Number. — Tile  usual  plural  suffixes  are  si,  kdri,  hard,  to,  te.  Thus,  bd-si,  fathers  ; 
mdsd  kdri,  cows ;  tho  pdsd-kard-nuga,  with  my  own  friends ;  cliald-to,  goats ;  besya-te- 
naga,  with  harlots. 
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Case. —  The  subject  of  intransitive  verbs  and  the  object  are  not  distinguished  by- 
adding  any  suffix.  The  subject  of  transitive  verbs  is  put  in  the  case  of  the  agent,  which 
is  formed  by  adding  one  of  the  suffixes  na  and  haye.  Thus,  bd-na  hio-ri,  the-father- 
by  said,  the  father  said;  pro-hdye  nhe-nd,  the  son-by  saying-from,  when  the  son  had 
said.  The  suffix  also  denotes  the  instrument ;  thus,  pdklri-na  chi,  ropes- with  bind. 

The  suffix  of  the  ablative  is  na ;  thus,  u-thd-nd,  this-place-from,  from  here.  In 
sd-tha-ld,  from  whom?  Id  is  apparently  used  in  the  same  way.  Hodgson  gives  ang, 
from ;  compare  mo j- ang,  luxuriously. 

The  suffix  of  the  genitive  is  yd,  for  which  we  sometimes  find  e,  i.e.  probably  e  ; 
thus,  nu  dd-yd  kid-pro-yd  bihd,  my  uncle’s  son’s  marriage ;  chhi  ba-e  dike,  in  tliy  father’s 
house.  The  suffixes  gu  and  mha  can  be  added;  thus,  soro-ya-gu  kathi,  the  horse’s  saddle. 
The  suffix  gu  was  probably  originally  only  used  before  nouns  denoting  inanimate  objects. 
Mha  and  gu  can  also  be  added  to  the  base ;  thus,  bd  thi-sa-gu ,  of  a  father ;  chha-mha 
lid,  thy  brother. 

The  dative  is  formed  by  adding  the  suffix  td  to  the  base  or  to  the  genitive ;  thus, 
bd  thi-sd-td,  to  a  father;  bd  si-yd-td,  to  fathers. 

The  most  usual  suffix  of  the  termiuative  and  locative  is  ga  or  ka  ;  thus,  bu-ga,  in 
the  field,  to  the  field  ;  ba-tha-ka,  to  his  father.  Instead  of  ga  we  also  find  go;  thus, 
clihe-go,  in  the  house  ;  Id-go,  on  his  hand. 

The  Newarl  suffix  sa  occurs  in  forms  such  as  laka-sa,  near. 

Other  relations  are  indicated  by  adding  postpositions  such  as  kana,  after ;  lumane , 
behind  ;  naga,  nakha,  and  napa,  with  ;  nhorkhe,  nhiorklie,  before  ;  purko,  under  ;  sika, 
sike,  before,  and  so  forth. 

Adjectives. — Adjectives  are  formed  as  in  Newarl.  The  suffixes  mha  and  gu  are, 
according  to  Hodgson,  used  as  in  that  form  of  speech.  In  the  specimens  gu  is  used 
before  all  classes  of  nouns  ;  thus,  bhingu  mdnchhe,  a  good  man. 

The  postposition  sika  is  used  as  a  particle  of  comparison  ;  thus,  ho-yd  manji-d  sika 
ho-yd  bhdju  tdjd,  his  sister  before  his  brother  tall,  his  brother  is  taller  than  his  sister. 

Numerals. — The  first  numerals  are  given  in  the  list  of  words.  Generic  particles 
are  added  in  order  to  indicate  the  nature  of  the  qualified  noun.  Sd  seems  to  be  used 
in  a  more  general  way  ;  thus,  nhi-sd  pro,  two  sons  ;  thi-sd  bhoye,  a  feast.  Sd  is  some¬ 
times  replaced  by  si ;  thus,  ni-si,  two.  Other  generic  particles  are  mha,  also  written 
md,  for  animate  beings,  and  gu  or  gi  for  things.  Thus,  tlii-mha  cliald-cha,  a  kid  ;  thi-gi, 
one  ;  ni-si-gi,  two ;  khu-gu,  six  ;  che-gi,  eight,  and  so  on.  Chhi  in  sa-chhi,  hundred,  is 
another  form  of  thi,  one. 


Pronouns. — The  following  are  the  personal  pronouns  : 


/•*,  I- 

na,  by  me. 

nung,  nu,  na,  nu-yd,  nu-gu, 
my. 

jd-ri,  we. 

jd-na,  by  us. 

ja-gu ,  ja-ri-sa-ld,  our. 


chhi,  chha,  thou. 
chha,  cliliao,  by  thee. 
chha,  child,  chhi,  chha-mha, 
chhangu,  chhu-mha,  thy. 
chd-ri,  chhi-ri,  you. 
chhd-na,  by  you. 
chhd-gu,  chhd-ri-sa-ld,  your- 


ho,  clilio,  chha,  he. 
lio-na,  cliho-na,  by  him. 
hwangu,  lio-yd,  chliaya,  his. 
hd-kari,  hd-ri,  they. 
ho-kd-nd,  by  them. 
ho-kd-ra-gu,  their. 


Note  also  tho  and  tha-gu,  own. 
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Theypronouns  chho,  chlia,  he,  are  also  used  as  demonstrative  pronouns.  Other 
demonstratives  are  tho,  this ;  u,  this ;  o  and  wo,  that. 

Interrogative  pronouns  are  se-ld,  who  ?  sd-ld,  whose  ?  gu-mlia,  gu-gu,  which  ?  che-ld, 
cha-ld,  what  ?  The  final  Id  in  most  of  these  words  is  probably  an  interrogative  particle. 

Indefinite  pronouns  are  formed  by  adding  na  to  the  interrogatives  ;  thus,  su-nd-na, 
by  anyone;  chhu-na,  anything;  gu-le-na,  ever.  Compare  Newarl  su,  who?  cliliu ,  what? 

Verbs. — The  verb  is  of  the  same  description  as  in  Newark  It  does  not  differ  for 
person,  and  the  subject  of  transitive  verbs  is  put  in  the  case  of  the  agent. 

Verb  substantive. — The  usual  bases  of  the  verb  substantive  are  the  same  as  in 
Newari,  viz.,  khi,  da,  and  ju.  The  usual  forms  are,  present  khi-u,  past  du.  The  final  u 
of  such  forms  is  probably  related  to  Tibetan  o.  Other  forms  are  klie-da,  it  is  ;  ji  khi  md , 
I  be  proper,  I  should  be  ;  asal  ju-gu,  good  being. 

Finite  verbs. — The  materials  available  are  not  sufficient  for  giving  a  full  sketch 
of  the  conjugation  of  finite  verbs,  the  more  so  because  the  difference  between  the  various 
tenses  is  slight,  and  the  same  form  can  be  used  to  denote  present  and  past  time. 

Present  time. — The  base  alone  is  used  as  a  present ;  thus,  Tio-na  dd,  he  strikes. 
A  suffix  u  has  apparently  been  added  in  yu,  he  comes  ;  compare  ya,  come. 

A  suffix  e  or  i  is  often  added,  e.g.,  in  nearly  all  the  forms  of  the  two  first  persons 
which  occur  in  the  texts.  Compare  na  dd-nd  chongi,  I  beating  sit,  I  am  beating ; 
chha  dd-e,  thou  strikest.  Cliongi,  I  sit,  perhaps  contains  a  suffix  ngi.  In  mi  thi-ni,  I  am 
not  (worthy),  we  apparently  have  the  same  suffix  in  the  form  ni,  while  si-gu,  I  die,  is  a 
participle. 

I  do  not  understand  the  forms  jd-ri  letiu ,  we  go;  chhd-ri  Id-so,  you  go;  lio-ka-ri  le - 
td-ri,  they  go.  They  are  all  compound  forms. 

Past  time. — The  base  alone  is  also  used  as  a  past  tense;  thus,  la,  he  is  found; 
md  hi,  he  did  not  give.  The  suffix  u  or  o  can  be  added  ;  thus,  la-o,  he  was  found ;  bi-u, 
he  gave ;  choyu,  they  remained. 

The  suffix  na  is  used  in  forms  such  as  o-na,  he  went ;  md  hi-nd,  didst  not  give. 

Instead  of  na  we  find  ni  in  forms  such  as  dd-ni,  I  have  beaten ;  yo-ni,  I  have  done, 
etc.,  and  ngd  in  dliunyd,  I  finished. 

A  common  suffix  of  the  past  is  re  or  ri,  ri;  thus,  na  dd-ri,  I  struck  ;  nhe-o-ri ,  ho 
said ;  mu  Jchd-re,  he  did  not  get.  Nhe-o-ri ,  said,  also  contains  the  suffix  o. 

Forms  such  as  Idi-gu,  came ;  heo-gu ,  said,  are  apparently  participles. 

A  compound  past  is  na  dd-e  dhungd,  me-by  striking  finished,  I  had  struck. 

Isolated  forms  are  jd-ri  letiu ,  wo  went ;  chhd-ri  Id-so,  you  went.  Compare 
present. 

Future. — The  base  alone  is  also  used  as  a  future  ;  thus,  jd-na  da,  we  shall  strike. 
A  suffix  tini  or  tingi,  sometimes  preceded  by  an  e ,  can  be  added  ;  thus,  ji  dd-ti-ni,  mo 
strike-will,  I  shall  be  struck;  na  dd-e-tingi,  I  shall  strike;  ji  khi- tingi ,  I  shall  be. 
Ti-ni  or  ti-ngi  probably  contains  an  auxiliary  ti  and  the  suffix  ni  or  ngi. 

Imperative. — The  base  alone  is  used  as  an  imperative;  thus,  yd,  come;  ne,  eat; 
■Chi,  bind. 

A  suffix  u  is  added  in  khi-u ,  be. 
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Another  suffix  e  or  i  is  much  more  frequently  used.  Compare  biye,  give ;  soye ,. 
look ;  kd-e,  take. 

The  suffix  yd  in  td-gd ,  put  on  ;  plii-gd,  put  on  ;  cliai-gd ,  let  us  remain  ;  harkhi-gd, 
let  us  make  merry,  is  perhaps  originally  a  future  suffix. 

Verbal  nouns  and  participles.— The  base  alone,  or  with  one  of  the  suffixes  e  or  l 
and  o,  is  used  as  a  verbal  noun.  Thus,  hid-ta,  making-for,  to  make;  dal  mu  kha-re, 
to-fill  not  got,  he  was  not  allowed  to  fill ;  he-wo  mu-khi,  to-say  not-is,  it  cannot  be  said. 

The  suffix  gu  can  be  added  ;  thus,  pha-ye  jha-ye-gu,  to  feed  pigs  ;  mhe-gu  mi-thi-ni, 
to-say  not  is. 

In  kharcha-nlie-thu  lumane,  spent-making  after,  after  he  had  spent,  there  is 
apparently  a  suffix  thu.  Nhe-thu,  making,  can,  however,  also  be  a  compound  verb, 
making-finishing.  Compare  the  base  dhu  used  to  form  a  past  tense. 

The  final  ri  in  khi-td-ri,  to  be,  is  probably  only  an  indefinite  particle. 

Relative  participles  are  formed  by  adding  genitive  suffixes  to  the  base;  thus,  darmd 
hl-yd  chdkara,  wages  giving-of  servant,  a  hired  servant;  asal  ju-gu  kdgu,  good  being 
clothes ;  yang-gd  chang-ao  mdnchlie,  town-in  living  man,  a  man  who  lived  in  the  town. 
It  will  be  seen  that  the  suffix  gu,  go,  is  also  used  when  the  qualified  noun  denotes  an 
animate  being. 

The  suffix  gu  is  also  employed  to  form  verbal  and  conjunctive  participles;  thus, 
si-gu  du,  dead  was,  he  had  died  ;  majd  ya-gu,  merry  making ;  khi-dhongu,  to-be-finishing, 
having  been.  It  has  been  added  to  the  verbal  noun  ending  in  o  in  kha-o-gu,  having 
seen ;  ke-o-gu,  running. 

The  suffix  Uni  is  used  to  form  a  kind  of  adverbial  participles.  Thus,  khi-tini , 
being ;  wo-tini,  going  ;  hioye-tini,  doing. 

The  usual  suffix  of  the  conjunctive  participle  is  nd  ;  compare  Tibetan  nas.  Thus, 
dai-nd,  rising ;  ivai-nd,  going.  Ba  has  been  added  in  khd-nd-ra,  having  seen.  Nhd 
has  apparently  been  substituted  for  nd  iu  nhd-ni-nhd,  calling;  hid-ni-nhd ,  asking. 

Another  suffix  of  the  conjunctive  participle  is  e  or  l  ;  thus,  wo-e  and  wa-l,  going ; 
bu-ld-i,  bringing. 

Passive  voice. — There  is  no  passive  voice.  Ji  dd-ri,  I  am  struck,  literally  means 
*  me  struck.’ 

Negative  particle. — The  negative  particle  is  a  prefixed  md,  mu,  or  mi;  thus, 
md  hi,  did  not  give;  mu  la,  did  not  go;  mhe-gu  mi-thi-ni ,  to  say  is  not.  Note  rid  mu-ra, 
did  not  transgress. 

Order  of  words. — The  usual  order  of  words  is  subject,  object,  verb.  Adjectives, 
numerals,  and  pronouns  usually  precede  the  word  they  qualify. 


Tor  further  details  the  student  is  referred  to  the  version  of  the  Parable  of  the 
Prodigal  Son  which  follows.  I  have  corrected  some  obvious  mistakes  in  the  original. 
On  the  whole,  however,  I  have  been  obliged  to  print  the  text  as  I  have  received  it. 
Though  it  is  far  from  being  satisfactory,  it  is  quite  sufficient  to  show  that  Pahri  can 
safely  be  considered  as  a  sub-dialect  of  Newark 
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TIBETOBURMAN  FAMILY.  Tibeto-Himalayan  Group. 
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Thi-sa  manchhe  nhi-sa  pro 


du. 


Ckha-gu 


(Nepal  Daebar.) 
madlie  kancliha 


One 

man 

-of  two  sons  were. 

Them- of 

among 

younger 

pro-haye, 

‘  nun-da 

du-go 

ansa- 

bhag  nun-da 

biye,’ 

nhe-na 

ba-ta-haye 

son-by, 

*  me-to 

being 

share-portion  me-to 

give? 

saying 

father-by 

ansa  chhutiayina 

biu. 

Bhacha 

dina  kana 

chha 

kancliha 

pro-haye 

share  separating 

gave. 

Few 

days  after 

that 

younger 

son-by 

phuka  dhana  batu-le-na 

tapa 

par-des 

wai-na 

huta 

moj-ang 

all  wealth  gathering 

far 

other-country 

going 

there  feasting -with 

chai-na 

tha-gn 

ansa-bliaga 

-ya-gu 

sampati  phuka  ude-heo-re. 

Sampati 

living 

own 

share-portion-of 

property  < 

all  squandered. 

Properly 

kharcha 

nhe-thu 

lumane 

hang- 

■gu  thayek 

dhau 

anekal 

pareju. 

expense 

making 

after 

that  place-at 

great 

famine 

happened. 

Chhaye-ta 

dnkha 

pareju. 

Hang- 

gu  deka-go 

thi-sa 

chang-go 

manchhe 

Him- to 

distress 

fell. 

That 

place-of 

one 

residing 

man 

nasa  wai-na  chana.  Hang-gu  yang-ga  chang- 

•go-haye 

chhaye-ta 

tha-gu 

with  going  lived.  That  city-in 
bu-ga  '  phaye  jliaye-gu  jye-yo-rl. 
swine 

pha-na 
pigs-by 

he-ta-re 
to-say-began 


field-in 

Chho-na 

Jlim-by 

ju-kha-na 

getting 


feeding  engaged. 
ni-gu  muna-na-klia 
eaten  husks-with 

ki, 

that, 


c  nung 


le-ga 


left 

dai-na 

rising 

papa 

sin 


‘  my 

chakara 

servants 


resident-by  him-to 
Su-na-na  ch.hu -na  ma 

Anyone-by  anything  not 

pari  dai  mu  kha-re. 

belly  to-fill  not  got. 

ba-ya  cha  mathi 

father-of  much  bread 

du;  ji  pare-he-na 


own 

bi. 

gave. 

Chete 
Mind 

ne-kha-tan 

eating 

Ji 


si-gu. 


“ye 
“  O 

chha  pro 
your  son 

Dai-na 


I  hunger-from  die. 

Iswara  wa  chha 

God  and  you 


I 

sike 

on 


ne-na-ka-di-ga  gwalara 

feeding  how-many  servants  are; 

ba-ya  tha  wai,  “  ye  ba, 

father-of  place  going,  “  O  father, 

na  yo-ni.  Ji-ma 

me-by  committed.  Now 

bi-ya  chakara-the  he-na-hai.”  ’  uai-na  na-tna-Ka  o-na. 

giving-of  servant-lib '  make-me ’  Arising  father-near  went.  That  son 

chaha  tapa  Wiagio,  o-chha-ya  ba-na  kha-o-gu  daya  lie-na  ke-o-gu 

much  far  being,  his  father-by  seeing  pdty  doing  running 


hcwo  mu-kln. 
saying  not-is. 

ba-tha-ka 


Chha  darma 
Your  wages 
Chhaii  pro 
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kea-gu  grapu-ka 
his  neck-at 


•ye 
4  O 


ba, 

father , 
mhe-gu  (sic) 
saying 
ju-gu 
being 


Iswara 

God 


dhusiu  beo-ri  chupa  ne-ri.  Pro-na  ba-ya-ta  nheo-ri 

embrace  did  kiss  ate.  Son-by  father-to  said , 

wa  cbba  nhiorkbe  papa  yo-ni.  Ji  cbba-gu  pro 
and  you-of  before  sin  did.  1  your  son 


liguna 
shoes 
ho-na, 
saying , 
lao,’ 

was-found 


kagu 

clothes 

phiga. 

put. 


mi-thi-m.’  Tara  ba-na 
not-am.’  But  father-by 
bu-lai  o-ya-ta  liga-na 

bringing  him-to  putting 


u-gu 

this 


Ka  ne-na 

Let-us  eating 

na  pro 
my  son 


si-gu 

dead 


be-na 

saying 


cbba-ka-na 

they 


tai-na 
drinking 
du,  kanaka 
was ,  again 
ananda  ju-ya 
happy  being 


tha-gu  chakara-ya-ta  hio-ri, 

own  servant-to  said, 

pbiga.  La-go  agucba, 

put.  Hand-on  ring, 

moja-na 


merriment-in 
mu-na ; 
revived  ; 

choyu. 
remained. 


cbai-ga. 

let-us-remain. 

ta-na-gn, 

lost-was-who, 


‘asal 
c  good 
li-go 
feet-on 
Cha-la 
Why 
kanaka 

again 


Cbba-ya  jetba-gu  pro  bu-ga  du.  Lai-na  cbe-ya-gu  lakasa  tliai-na 

His  elder  son  field-in  was.  Coming  house-of  near  arriving 

baja  o  pekba-ya  so  ta-na  thi-sa  cbakara-ya-ta  nba-ni-nba, 

music  and  dancing-of  sound  heard-having  one  servant-to  calling, 

‘  cbalo  ?  *  nba-be-na  bia-ni-nba,  4  cbba-mba  na  layo  ku^ala  ju-ya 

4  what  ?  *  saying  asking ,  i  your  young er-br other  coming  safe  being 

lai-£u  klia-na-ra  cliba  ba-na  tbi-sa  bboye  yo-ri/  chakara-na  cbba-ya-ta 
seeing  your  father-by  one  feast  made,3  servant-by  him-to 
cbba  ta-cba-na  doba  mu  la.  Cblia-ya  ba  piaba 

he  angry-becoming  inside  not  came.  His  father  outside 
cbba-ya-ta  bolabintl  bio.  Cbba-ya  ba-ta  jabab  biu,  4soye, 
entreaty  made.  His  father-to  answer  gave,  4  lo, 

nlsiang  cbba  tabal  bioye-ti-ni  cbba  kba  gu-le-na-ni 

since  your  service  doing  your  word  ever-even 

Herak  cbba-o  gu-le-na  tho  pasa-ka-ra-nu-gu  maja 
you-by  ever 

bi-na. 
gavest. 
pro 
son 
cbba 


coming 

be-na 

saying 

wo-na 

going 

baja 

so-many 


him-to 

bikha 

years 


na-mu-ra. 

transgressed-not.  Still 

bia-ta  thi-mba  cbala-cba 

making-for  one  goat-young 

sampati  ne-biu-gu  o 

property  to-eat-giving  that 
Ana-tu  ba-na  hio-gu,  4  be 
Then  father-by  said,  4  O 
pbuka  cbba-gu  kbe-da.  Ja-na 
all  yours  is.  Us-by 

chas-ki  wo  clibu-mba 

because  that  your 

hanaka  la.* 

again  was-found .* 


ma 

not 

cbba 

your 

pro, 


own  companions-with 
Besia-te-na-ga  chai-na 
Harlots-ivith  living 
layo  suka  bhoja 

coming  on  feast 


merry 
cbba-gu 
your 
beo-ri.’ 
madest .’ 


son,  you 
maja-ya-gu 
merry-making 
na  sigu-du, 

brother  dead-was, 


ji-tba  du.  Nokia  ma-da-sa-kho 
me-with  are.  Mine  being 

barkhi-ga  munasiba  du 

shall-be-happy  proper  is  ; 

hanaka  mwa-na ;  ta-gu-du, 

again  revived ;  lost-wasr. 


LEPCHA  OR  RONG. 


The  Lepchas  are  considered  as  the  oldest  inhabitants  of  Sikkim.  They  are  also  found 
in  Western  Bhutan,  Eastern  Nepal,  and  in  Darjeeling.  They  call  themselves  Bong  and 
are  known  to  the  Tibetans  as  Bong-pa  or  Mun-pa.  Lepcha  is  a  nickname  given  to  them 
by  the  Nepalese.  According  to  the  Sikkim  Gazetteer  the  local  pronunciation  of  the  word 
is  Lapcha  or  Lapche.  Dr.  Waddell  thinks  that  it  is  composed  of  lap,  speech,  and  cha, 
vile,  and  that  it  consequently  means  ‘  vile  speakers.’ 

Bong  has  an  indigenous  literature,  and  the  Sikkim  Baja  Chakdor  Namgye  (born  1686) 
designed  an  alphabet  for  the  use  of  his  subjects.  Bong  literature  comprises  Buddhistic 
and  other  religious  hooks,  law  books,  etc.  Very  little  has  as  yet  been  made  known  about 
it.  Parts  of  the  Scriptures  have  also  been  translated  into  the  language. 

According  to  information  collected  daring  the  preparatory  operations  of  this  Survey 

the  numbers  of  speakers  of  Bong  in  Sikkim  and  Darjeeling 

Number  of  speakers.  . 

were,  roughly  estimated,  as  follows  : — 

Sikkim  .............  25,000 

Darjeeling  .............  9,894 

Total  .  34,894 

At  the  last  Census  of  1901,  the  language  entries  under  the  head  of  Bong  were  as 
follows : — 

Bengal  Presidency — 


Sikkim  ...........  7,945 

Darjeeling  ..........  11,252 

Jalpaiguri  ..........  74 

Monghyr  ..........  1 

Bhagalpur  ..........  1 

Sontal  Parganas  .........  1 


Total  Bengal  Presidency  19,274 

Assam  .............  17 


Grand  Total  .  19,291 


AUTHORITIES— 

Campbell,  A., — Note  on  the  Lepchas  of  Sikkim,  with  a  vocabulary  of  their  language.  Journal  of  the 
Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal,  Vol.  ix,  Part  i,  1840,  pp.  379  and  ff. 

Hodgson,  B.  H.,—  On  the  Aborigines  of  the  sub-Himalayas.  Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal, 
Vol.  xvi,  Part  ii,  1847,  pp.  1235  and  ff.  Reprinted  in  Selections  from  the  Records  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  Bengal,  No.  xxvii,  Calcutta,  1857,  pp.  126  and  ff.,  and  in  Essays  on  the  Languages , 
Literature,  and  Religion  of  Nepal  and  Tibet.  London,  1874,  II,  pp.  29  and  ff.  The  title  of 
the  reprint  is  On  the  Aborigines  of  the  Himalaya. 

BeameSJ  B.  J., —  Outlines  of  Indian  Philology,  with  a  Map  shewing  the  distribution  of  Indian  Languages. 
Calcutta,  1867.  Appendix  A  contains  numerals  in  Lepcha,  etc. 

Hunter,  W.  W., — A  Comparative  Dictionary  of  the  Languages  of  India  and  High  Asia.  London,  1868. 

Dalton,  E.  T., —  Descriptive  Ethnology  of  Bengal.  Calcutta,  1872.  Contains  a  Lepcha  vocabulary  after 
Campbell  and  Hodgson. 

The  Gospel  of  John  in  Lepcha.  Calcutta,  1872. 

The  Book  of  Genesis  and  Part  of  Exodus  in  Lepcha.  Calcutta,  1874. 

Lepcha  Primer  in  Lepcha  Characters.  Darjeeling,  1874. 

[Campbell,  Sir  George] — Specimens  of  Languages  of  India.  Calcutta,  1874,  pp.  150  and  ff. 
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Majnyvaring,  Colonel  G.  B„— A  Grammar  of  the  Rony  ( Lepcha )  Language,  as  it  exists  in  the  Darjeeling 
and  SMcim  Hills.  Calcutta,  1876. 

Schott,  W., —  Tiber  die  Sprache  des  Volkes  Hong  oder  Lepcha  in  Sikkim.  Abhandlungen  der  Koniglichen 
Akademie  der  Wissenchaften  in  Berlin.  1881.  Philosophised  Historische  Klasse,  No.  V. 
Waddell,  L.  A..,— Place  and  River-Names  in  the  Darjeeling  District  of  Sikkim  Journal  of  the  A  him, tin 
Society  of  Bengal,  Yol.  lx,  Pt.  i,  1892,  pp.  53  and  If. 

Grunwedel,  Albert, — A  Rong-English  Glossary.  T’oung  Pao,  Vol.  iii,  1892,  pp.  238  and  if. 

Rong-sa  vdm.  Lapchd-gita-samgraha.  Darjeeling,  1893. 

Bisley,  H.  H., — Gazetteer  of  Sikkim.  Calcutta,  1894. 

Mainwaring,  G.  B., — Dictionary  of  the  Lepcha-Language.  Revised  and  completed  by  Albert  Grunwedel. 
Berlin,  1898. 

Feer,  L., — Specimen  de  la  langue  Lepcha  (ow  Rong).  Journal  Asiatique,  ixe  serie,  xii,  1898,  pp.  177 
and  if. 

Written  character. — It  lias  already  been  remarked  that  a  Lepcha  alphabet  was 
introduced  by  King  Oliakdor.  Compare  the  remarks  by  Sri  Kali  Kumar  Das  in  the 
Journal  of  the  Buddhist  Text  Society,  iv,  i,  1898,  Appendix  ii,  p.  1.  It  is  based  on  a 
certain  form  of  the  Tibetan  U-met  character,  and  consists  of  tue  following  signs  : — 


< s 

& 

r 

ka 

kha 

ga 

nga 

-0 

X 

clia 

chha 

ja 

nya 

$ 

> 

a 

ta 

tha 

da 

na 

tr 

0 

* 

pa 

pha 

fa 

ba 

ma 

0 

4 

e 

tsa 

tsha 

za 

ya 

r 

C*> 

if 

3 

ra 

la 

ha 

va 

6 

(37T 

sa 

sha 

wa 

* 

C. 

OP 

kla 

gla 

pla 

da 

09 

X 

bla 

mla 

lha 

/»- 

z 

S( 

z 

:>£ 

Sx 

a 

a 

k 

i 

r 

i 

*3 

x3 

z 

(Z 

( Z 

u 

u 

e 

0 

6 
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The  signs  of  the  vowels  given  in  the  table  are  only  used  in  the  beginning  of  words 
and  syllables.  When  preceded  by  a  consonant  the  vowels  are  expressed  as  follows  : — 
The  short  a  is  inherent  in  all  consonants  and  is  not  separately  marked.  The  full 
signs  of  the  other  vowels  contain  the  sign  of  the  short  a.  This  sign  is  dropped  when 
they  are  preceded  by  a  consonant.  Thus  : — 


<r 

5^ 

55 

<3 

A, 

(•t 

(■£ 

ka 

ka 

ka 

ki 

kl 

ku 

ku 

ke 

ko 

ko 

The  consonants  k,  m,  l, 

n,  p, 

r,  t,  and 

ng  arc  also 

used 

as  finals 

without  being  fol- 

lowed  by 

a  vowel. 

They  then 

assume 

a  different  shape. 

Compare  the 

table  which 

follows  : — 

< 

♦♦ 

A 

/9 

O 

/V 

< 

<■ 

kak 

kam 

kal 

kan 

kap  kar 

kat 

kang 

kang 

These  finals  can,  of  course,  be  combined  with  all  other  vowels.  Thus  (*£  kor ; 


hong,  etc. 

The  semi- consonants  y  and  r  are  often  added  to  other  consonants  without  any  vowel 
intervening 
consonant. 


In  that 

case  the  signs 

y  and 

^  respectively 

are  added  to  the  preceding 

Thus  : — 

*£\> 

Of 

XV 

kva 

khya 

mya 

klya 

lhya 

65) 

X) 

kra 

gra 

pra 

mra 

lira 

65p 

krva 

«/ 

grva 

ngrya 

prya,  etc. 

The  sign  y  is  also  added  to  ^  a,  which  is  then  transliterated  ’ a ;  thus,  W  ’  ay  a. 

Pronunciation. — The  short  a  has  the  sound  of  n  in  ‘ rut.’  In  some  words  it  lias 
the  sound  of  e  in  ‘hen’  and  it  is  then  often  written  e  ;  thus,  jan  and  jen ,  to  be  bad  ; 
fyan  and  fyen,  a  foeman.  Ya  is  commonly  interchangeable  with  e,  and  the  -pronun¬ 
ciation  of  a  as  e  apparently  only  occurs  after  palatals  and  y. 

Before  the  final  k  and  ng  the  short  a  acquires  the  sound  of  o  in  ‘  mock  ’  and  it  is 
then  often  also  written  6  ;  thus,  ta-balc  and  ta-bdk,  belly  ;  lang  and  I6ng ,  stone. 

A  is  said  to  have  a  prolonged  and  guttural  sound.  It  is  often  interchangeable  with 
6  and  u ;  thus,  tydt  and  tyot,  to  hack.  Similarly  u  also  interchanges  with  a  in  writing  ; 
thus,  snn-mnt,  wind  ;  mat,  to  blow. 

A  has  the  sound  of  a  in  *  far.’  Sometimes,  and  apparently  when  followed  by 
k  or  ng,  it  is  pronounced  like  the  o  in  ‘  mock.’ 

7  has  the  sound  of  i  in  c  pin  ’  and  i  is  the  corresponding  long,  or  rather  prolonged, 
sound.  I  have  written  l  and  not  l  in  deference  to  Professor  Griinwedel’s  spelling,  and 
because  { is  distinguished  from  i  by  means  of  the  same  sign  as  a  from  d. 

TJ  is  said  to  ho  pronounced  somewhat  like  the  French  cu  in  *  jeu.’ 
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77  is  the  long  u  in  4  rule.’ 

E  has  the  sound  of  ay  in  4  day,’  and  also  that  of  e  in  4  ten.’ 

O  is  pronounced  as  o  in  4  no.’  It  is  very  often  replaced  by  u  ;  thus,  on  and  un , 
horse. 

0  is  the  broad  o  in  4  nor,’  4  for.’ 

O  and  6  are  sometimes  interchangeable  with  e  ;  thus,  glyot,  to  let  down ;  glyet, 
to  let  fall ;  hole  and  hyek,  to  husk. 

The  ’ a  which  is  written  before  y  is  apparently  silent. 

The  usual  pronunciation  of  the  consonants  does  not  call  for  any  remark.  In 
Tibetan  words  some  of  them  occasionally  assume  another  pronunciation. 

Kr  is  sometimes  pronounced  as  t  and  gr  as  d  ;  thus,  kru,  pronounced  tu,  a  ship ; 
grim ,  pronounced  dun,  a  feast.  R  has  sometimes  a  similar  pronunciation ;  thus,  rdn-ro , 
pronounced  drdn-dro,  or  rather  dan-clo,  equal,  like. 

Z  has  the  sound  of  dz  in  words  such  as  dzdm-bu-lin  g ,  Jambudyipa. 

Prefixes. — A  very  common  prefix  is  d  ;  thus,  a-bo,  father;  a-ryum,  good.  It  is 
commonly  prefixed  to  verbal  roots  in  order  to  form  nouns  and  adjectives  ;  thus,  chor , 
to  be  sour  ;  d-chor,  sour  ;  ti,  to  be  great ;  d-tim,  large ;  thi,  to  arrive  ;  d-thit ,  arrival. 
It  is  also  added  to  nouns  in  order  to  specify  the  meaning  or  to  form  diminutives ;  thus, 
ung,  water ;  a-ung ,  water  in  which  meat  has  been  boiled  :  hung,  a  tree ;  a-kung,  a 
hush. 

The  prefix  d  is  not  a  necessary  part  of  the  word,  and  it  is  often  dropped ;  thus, 
a-ham ,  pure  ;  jer  ham ,  pure  gold  :  d-ti,  an  egg ;  fo  ti,  a  bird’s  egg.  We  are  not  as 
yet  able  to  ascertain  the  rules  regulating  the  retention  or  dropping  of  this  a.  It  seems 
as  if  it  is  commonly  dropped  when  two  words  are  put  together  as  a  compound. 

There  are  several  other  prefixes  in  use.  Some  of  them  have  still  a  definite  meaning 
of  their  own.  Others  are  apparently  used  as  mere  formatives.  Such  are  ka,  ta,  pa, 
and  sa  in  words  such  as  ka-lut,  bare,  from  tut,  to  uncover ;  ta-lcryong,  praise,  from 
kryong,  to  praise  ;  pa-thydm,  arrangement,  from  thyam,  to  arrange  ;  sa-tsuk  and  tsuk, 
sun  ;  sa-dr,  goat,  etc.  Compare  the  prefixed  consonants  of  classical  Tibetan. 

Articles. — The  numeral  kdt,  one,  is  used  as  an  indefinite  article,  and  the  suffix 
re  has  the  meaning  of  a  definite  article.  Thus,  maro  kdt,  a  man  ;  pa-no-re,  the  king. 
In  connexion  with  numerals  the  suffix  re  is  often  replaced  by  mu  ;  thus,  kdt-mu  kdt-kd 
li,  the  one  said  to  the  other. 

Re  and  mu  have  another  form,  rem,  and  mum,  respectively,  in  the  accusative. 
Thus,  hu  pa-no -rem  slid,  he  petitioned  the  king  ;  kdt-mu  kdt-mum  li,  the  one  said  to  the 
other.  In  this  form,  mu  can  be  used  after  all  sorts  of  nouns,  definitely  as  well  as 
indefinitely. 

Nouns. — Gender. — The  natural  gender  is  expressed  by  using  different  words  or 
by  means  of  qualifying  additions  meaning  4  male,’  4  female,’  respectively.  The  usual 
male  affixes  are  ta-gri ,  for  human  beings  ;  a-bu,  for  auimals  ;  d-tsu,  for  goats,  pigs,  etc.; 
long,  for  some  large  animals ;  and  the  most  common  female  ones  are  ta-ayu,  human 
beings ;  d-mot,  animals ;  d-lyeng,  young  females  rising  to  maturity ;  d-mi,  a  young 
pig  ;  d-gu,  a  beast  having  borne  young.  The  initial  a  of  such  words  is  usually  dropped. 
Thus,  d-bo,  father ;  d-mo,  mother  :  pa-no ,  king  ;  pun-di,  queen  :  a-num,  elder  brother ; 
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d-ndm,  elder  sister:  'ay eng  ta-gri,  younger  brother;  'ayeng  ta-ayu,  younger  sister: 
hik  bu,  cock  ;  hik  mot ,  hen :  mon  tsu ,  a  boar  ;  mon  mot,  a  sow  :  tydng-mo  long,  a  male 
elephant;  tydng-mo  mot,  a  female  elephant:  rum-mit,  a  goddess:  bik  lyeng,  a  young 
matured  cow  that  has  not  borne  young:  bik  gu,  a  matured  cow:  mon  mi,  a  sow  that 
has  not  had  young. 

Number.— There  are  three  numbers,  the  singular,  the  dual,  and  the  plural.  The 
suffix  of  the  dual  is  nyum,  and  the  plural  is  expressed  by  adding  sang  in  the  case  of 
animate  beings  and  pang  in  the  case  of  inanimate  objects.  Nyum  means  ‘  the  two,’ 
‘both,’  and  it  is  often  replaced  by  the  usual  numeral  nyet,  two.  It  is,  therefore, 
perhaps  more  correct  to  say  that  there  are  only  two  numbers,  the  singular  and  the 
plural.  The  plural  suffixes  sang  and  pang  are  pronounced  song,  pong,  respectively. 
Examples  of  their  use  are  ma-ro  sang,  men  ;  li-pang,  houses.  Pang  can  also  be  added 
in  the  case  of  animate  beings ;  thus,  ma-ro  pang,  men. 

Case. — The  base  alone,  without  any  suffix,  is  used  as  the  subject  of  intransitive 
verbs,  and  as  the  object.  The  object  can,  however,  be  distinguished  by  adding  rem  or 
mum ;  compare  the  remarks  under  the  head  of  the  article.  Thus,  d-bo-sa  d-mu-re 
mdk-non-ne,  father-and  mother-the  died,  the  father  and  mother  died  ;  go  hu-do  kup  lyup, 
I  his  son  beat,  I  have  beaten  his  son  ;  chdp-clihu  sang-rem  li,  servants-to  said,  he  said 
to  the  servants. 

The  subject  of  transitive  verbs  is  put  in  the  case  of  the  agent,  which  is  formed  by 
adding  nun ;  thus,  d-kup  tek-nun  d-bo-rem  shu,  son  small-by  father-to  said,  the  younger 
•said  to  his  father. 

The  suffix  nun  also  forms  an  ablative ;  thus,  d-bd-nun,  here-from,  from  here. 

The  genitive  can  be  expressed  by  putting  the  governed  before  the  governing  word  ; 
thus,  d-do-sa  d-bo  li-kd,  you-of  father  house-in,  in  your  father’s  house.  A-do-sa ,  your, 
contains  the  suffix  sa ,  which  is  commonly  used  in  the  genitive  ;  thus,  ka-su  d-bo-sa 
chdp-chhu-snng,  my  father’s  servants. 

The  vocative  is  expressed  by  prefixing  e  and  suffixing  tod  or  d,  before  which  a  final 
consonant  is  doubled ;  thus,  e  d-bo-wd,  O  father  ;  e  d-kup-pd,  O  child. 

Other  relations  are  indicated  by  means  of  postpositions.  Such  are  d-lon,  behind  ; 
d-min,  under  ;  d-playig,  upon ;  dun-kd,  in  tire  presence  of ;  nalidn,  before ;  kd,  to,  in,  at, 
for,  on,  upon,  and  so  forth. 

Adjectives.— Adjectives  are  commonly  formed  from  verbal  bases  by  prefixing  a, 
and,  if  the  verb  ends  in  a  vowel,  by  suffixing  m  ;  thus,  du,  to  be  white  ;  d-dum,  white. 
Other  adjectives  are  formed  by  adding  the  suffix  bo ;  thus,  rydm-bo,  beautiful. 

Adjectives  usually  follow  the  noun  they  qualify ;  thus,  on  d-dum,  the  white  horse. 

The  particle  of  comparison  is  len ;  thus,  liado  yeng  hado  nom  ten  rhen,  his  brother 
his  sister  than  tall,  Iris  brother  is  taller  than  his  sister. 

Numerals. — The  first  numerals  are  given  in  the  list  of  words.  They  follow  the 
noun  they  qualify.  Iligher  numbers  arc  counted  in  twenties ;  thus,  khd  nyet,  foi ty ; 
khd  fa-ngu,  twenties  five,  hundred. 
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Pronouns.  — The  following  are  the  personal  pronouns  : — 


go,  I. 

lea-sum,  me. 
go-num,  by  me. 
ka-su,  my. 
ka-su-nun,  from  me. 
ka-nyi,  we  two. 
ka-yu,  kd,  we. 
ka-yum,  us. 
ka-yu-nun,  kd-nun , 

by  us. 

ka-yu-sa,  kd-sa,  our. 


ho,  thou. 
lid-mum ,  thee. 
lid-nun,  by  thee. 
ho-sa,  thy. 
ho-nun,  from  thee. 
d-nyi,  you  two. 
a-yu,  you. 
di-yum,  you. 
d-y u-nun ,  by  you. 

d-yu-sa,  your. 


hu,  he,  she,  it. 
hum,  him,  her,  it. 
hu-nun,  by  him,  her,  it. 
liu-sa,  his,  her,  its. 
hu-nun,  from  him,  her,  it. 
hu-nyf,  ha-nyi,  they  two. 
hu-yu,  ha-yu,  they. 
hu-yum,  ha-yum,  them. 
hu-yu-nun,  lia-yu-nun, 
by  them. 

hu-yu-sa,  ha-yu-sa, 
their. 


These  pronouns  can  be  emphasized  by  adding  the  particle  do  ;  thus,  ka-do ,  I  myself ; 
ka-yu-do,  we  ourselves  ;  d-do,  ho- do,  thou  thyself  ;  d-nyi-do,  you  two  yourselves  ;  hu-do, 
ha- do,  he  himself,  and  so  on.  » 

Demonstrative  pronouns  are  d-re,  this  ;  o-re,  that.  The  particle  do  can  be  added  ; 
thus,  o-re- do-pang,  those  very  things.  The  simple  bases  d  and  o  are  used  as  demon¬ 
strative  adjectives ;  thus,  d  ndm  kup ,  this  year  only  ;  o  nyi-lung,  under  those  circum¬ 
stances. 

Interrogative  pronouns  are  to,  who  ?  sa-re,  which  ?  shit,  what  ?  The  interrogative 
pronouns  are  also  used  as  relatives ;  thus,  ma-ro  to-num  zuk-re ,  the  man  who  did  it. 
The  most  common  way  of  expressing  relativity  is,  however,  by  means  of  participles; 
thus,  ta-lydng-kd  ju-bd  rum ,  heaven-in  living  God,  the  God  who  is  in  heaven;  ka-su  kup 
d-re  mak-non-bu-re,  my  son  this  dead-gone-the,  this  my  son  who  had  died.  Participles 
can  also  be  used  in  connexion  with  interrogative  pronouns  ;  thus,  sa-tet  ka-su  ka-kd 
thup-shyet  nyi-wung-re  ka-sum  nong-wa,  liow-much  my  share  getting-for  being-the  me-to 
give ;  give  me  the  share  which  falleth  to  me.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  article  re  is,  in 
such  cases,  added  to  the  usual  verbal  participles. 

Indefinite  pronouns  are  formed  by  adding  la  to  the  interrogates ;  thus,  to-na-la, 
anybody ;  shu-la,  anything. 

Verbs. — Verbs  do  not  change  for  person  and  number.  Some  forms  show  a  pre¬ 
ference  for  certain  persons,  but  this  tendency  has  not  been  developed.  In  the  case  of 
the  verb  bo,  to  give,  there  are  two  different  forms,  viz.,  bo,  when  the  object  is  of  the  first 
or  second  person,  and  byi,  when  the  object  is  of  the  third  person. 

Verb  substantive. —  Several  bases  are  used  with  the  meaning  of  a  verb  substan¬ 
tive.  The  most  usual  ones  are  gum,  go,  go,  gd.  ka,  and  nyi.  Gum  is  used  in  all  persons 
and  numbers ;  go  is  usually,  but  not  always,  employed  in  the  second  person,  and 
especially  interrogatively  ;  go  is  common  in  negative  clauses  and  without  regard  to 
person  ;  gd  is  almost  wholly  confined  to  the  negative ;  ka  is  almost  invariably  combined 
with  a  particle,  and  generally  refers  relatively  to  a  neuter  subject ;  and  nyi  is  used  in 
all  persons  and  numbers. 

Finite  verb. — Some  verbal  bases  ending  in  a  vowel  undergo  certain  changes 
before  auxiliary  verbs,  such  as  kliu,  to  be  able ;  lei,  to  be  finished  ;  gat,  to  desire;  mat, 
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to  do,  and  also  before  several  other  suffixes.  In  such  cases  m,  n,  or  t  is  added  to  the 
base.  Thus,  U,  to  speak ;  lin-khu,  to  be  able  to  speak  ;  shl,  to  see  ;  shim-khu,  to  be  able 
to  see  ;  di,  to  come ;  dtt-det,  about  to  come,  and  so  forth. 

Some  verbal  suffixes  are  used  with  an  indefinite  meaning,  without  reference  to 
time.  Such  are  m't,  ma-o,  yam-o,  and  sa-o.  The  first  three  are  used  with  the  meaning 
of  a  present  or  past ;  thus,  go  pi- met,  I  am  writing,  or,  have  written ;  lot-thub-ma,  he 
has  been  found  again ;  hu  thi-ma-o,  he  has  arrived ;  hu  mdk-yam-o,  he  is  dead.  The 
final  o  of  such  forms  should  be  compared  with  the  assertive  o  of  Tibetan. 

Sa-o  applies  more  to  the  present  or  future ;  thus,  go  nong-sa-o,  I  shall  go. 

Present  time. — The  base  alone  is  sometimes  used  as  a  present ;  thus,  go  lyup,  I 
beat.  The  base  bam,  to  remain,  to  be,  is  commonly  added  ;  thus,  go  lik-bdm,  I  call. 

Participles  ending  in  det  and  ung  are  commonly  also  used  with  the  meauing  of  a 
present ;  thus,  hu  mak-det,  he  is  dying  ;  ho  lyup-pung,  thou  strikest. 

The  same  is  the  case  with  the  forms  ending  in  pd,  such  as  nyi-pa,  it  is ;  ryu-pd,  it  is 
good.  Compare  the  Tibetan  article  pa. 

Past  time. — The  base  alone  is  commonly  usedjas  a  past  tense  ;  thus,  go  li,  I  said  ; 
bdm,  he  lived. 

Participles  ending  in  ung,  pd,  and  bo  are  often  used  in  the  same  way ;  thus,  ho  buk- 
kumg,  thou  struckest ;  lot-di-pd,  he  returned  ;  nyim-bu,  he  was. 

A  past  tense  is  also  formed  by  adding  bd ;  thus,  go-nun  Lik-bd,  I  called  ;  go  buk- 
bdm-bd,  I  strike- remained,  I  was  striking. 

A  periphrastic  past  is  formed  by  adding  fat,  to  finish,  to  complete  ;  thus,  lik-fat  or 
lik-fdt-ba,  called,  or,  had  called.  Te  is  sometimes  added ;  thus,  shong-fat-te,  he  wasted. 

Te  is  perhaps  a  suffix  e  with  reduplication  of  the  preceding  t.  If  so,  it  is  connected 
with  the  suffix  ne  in  non-ne,  went. 

Future.  —The  usual  future  is  formed  by  adding  sho ;  thus,  shu-sho,  I  shall  say. 
Sho  is  connected  with  the  suffix  shang,  or  shong  in  go  buk-shong,  I  shall  strike.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  list  of  words  such  forms  are  only  used  in  the  first  person.  The  suffix  shang 
is,  however,  commonly  used  to  form  an  indefinite  future  participle. 

The  list  of  words  gives  forms  such  as  buk-shet,  thou  wilt  strike,  he  will  strike,  in  the 
second  and  third  persons.  The  suffix  shet  is  used  to  form  verbal  nouns  and  infinitives  of 
purpose ;  thus,  tsdm,  to  hold  ;  tsdm-shet,  handle  ;  th up-shy et  nyi-wung-re,  getting-for 
being-the,  that  which  should  be  got. 

Note  also  the  suffixes  pa-ro,  which  implies  a  doubt,  and  tung,  which  is  used  to  form 
a  kind  of  subjunctive ;  thus,  go  shi-pa-ro,  I  may  perhaps  see  him ;  go-nun  a-yum  U-tung, 
I  would  have  told  vou. 

v 

What  may  possibly  take  place  is  denoted  by  adding  the  suffix  pit ;  thus,  go  lik-pu, 
I  may  perhaps  call ;  go  lik-shang-pu,  I  shall  perhaps  call. 

Imperative. —The  imperative  is  formed  by  adding  o  ;  thus,  dl-o,  come.  In  verbs 
ending  in  a  consonant,  a  is  added  and  the  preceding  consonant  is  doubled  ;  thus,  mdt-ta 
or  mat-ta-o,  do.  Sometimes  we  also  find  forms  such  as  U-a  or  li-a-o,  speak. 

The  suffix  wa  in  nong-wa ,  give,  is  only  another  way  of  writing  o. 

A  periphrastic  imperative  is  formed  by  adding  kon ,  to  permit,  to  the  base;  thus, 
Jcasum  lilc-kon,  or  Uk-kbn-na-o,  let  me  call. 
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Verbs  ending  in  a  vowel  assume  the  full  form  mentioned  above  before  this  kon  ; 
thus,  shi,  to  see ;  shim- Icon,  let  him,  etc.,  see  :  byi,  give ;  byin-kon,  let  him,  etc.,  give  :  di, 
come ;  dit-kon ,  let  him,  etc.,  come. 

An  imperative  of  the  third  person  is  also  formed  by  prefixing  tci  and  suffixing  sa  ; 
thus,  hum  ta-mdt-sa,  let  him  do  it. 

The  suffix  kd  is  used  in  the  first  person;  thus,  d-go-d-nyi  mdt-kd,  let  us  make 
merry. 

The  negative  imperative  is  formed  by  prefixing  ma  and  suffixing  nun ;  thus,  ma-li- 
nun ,  don’t  speak. 

Verbal  nouns  and  participles. — All  the  forms  mentioned  under  the  head  of  the 
various  tenses  are  properly  verbal  nouns  or  participles. 

The  base  alone  is  used  as  a  verbal  noun  ;  thus,  tin,  to  arrive  ;  tlri-re ,  the  arrival,  etc. 
By  adding  various  postpositions  adverbial  clauses  can  be  formed.  Such  postpositions  are 
gang ,  if ;  go-rung,  though  ;  shen,  when,  etc.  Thus,  go  It-gaug,  if  I  speak  ;  ka-sum  sot- 
go- rung,  though  you  kill  me  ;  khya-shen,  when  he  came. 

The  verbal  nouns  formed  by  adding  shet  have  already  been  mentioned. 

The  same  is  the  case  with  the  present  participle  ending  in  det ;  thus,  lik-det , 
calling,  about  to  call. 

The  most  usual  participle  is  formed  by  adding  wung,  or  ung,  before  which  a  final 
consonant  is  doubled ;  thus,  li-wung ,  saying ;  mat-tung,  doing.  This  participle  is  also 
used  as  a  noun  in  connexion  with  the  postposition  sa  ;  thus,  shang-lel-lung-sa,  to-waste- 
finishing-on,  after  he  had  wasted;  lik-kimg-sa  la,  calling-on  even,  immediately  on  calling. 

The  suffix  shang  has  been  mentioned  under  the  head  of  future.  It  forms  an 
indefinite  future  participle,  and  also  an  infinitive  of  purpose  ;  thus,  lik- shang,  calling, 
about  calling  ;  hr o- shang,  in  order  to  tend. 

Conjunctive  participles  are  formed  by  adding  ban,  i.e.,  probably  bd  and  the  con¬ 
junction  un,  and,  and  lung  ;  thus,  zo-bdn,  having  eaten  ;  lik-lung,  having  called. 

The  relative  participle  is  commonly  formed  by  adding  the  suffix  bo  or  bit;  thus, 
ta-lydng-kd  ju-bu  rum,  heaven-in  living  God,  the  God  who  lives  in  heaven. 

The  participle  ending  in  ung  or  ivung  is  also  commonly  used  as  a  relative  participle. 
The  article  re  is  commonly  added.  Thus,  lok-kung-re,  expending  the,  that  which  has 
been  expended.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  whole  relative  clause  has  here  been  compounded 
into  one  single  noun. 

The  suffix  m  which  forms  adjectives  of  verbal  bases  can  also  be  considered  as  the 
suffix  of  a  relative  participle.  Compare  Khambu  m,  me,  etc. 

Passive  voice. — There  is  no  proper  passive  voice.  Instead  of  ‘  I  am  struck  ’  the 
Lepchas  say  ‘  somebody  struck  me.’  The  bases  thorn,  to  place,  and  nong ,  to  go,  are 
sometimes  added  in  order  to  form  a  kind  of  passive ;  thus,  pi-thom-bo,  written  ;  niok- 
non,  expended. 

Causals. — Causal  verbs  are  formed  by  inserting  a  y  after  the  initial  consonant. 
Thus,  thor,  to  escape  ;  thyor,  to  cause  to  escape  :  thop,  to  knock  down;  thydp,  to  cause 
to  knock  down.  A  final  ng  is  then  changed  to  n;  thus,  dang,  to  run;  dydn,  to  fling 
away  :  nong,  to  go  ;  nyon,  to  cause  to  go. 
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Other  causals  are  formed  by  adding  kon,  to  permit ;  mat,  to  do.  Thus,  buk-kdny 
to  cause  to  beat ;  go-la  mat,  merrily  make,  to  gladden. 

Verbs  such  as  nyon,  cause  to  go ;  hryon,  raise ;  byi,  give,  etc.,  are  often  affixed  to 
other  verbs,  giving  an  emphatic  transitive  sense  ;  thus,  dp-nydn,  to  fire  off ;  dun-byt ,  to 
tell  to,  to  relate  ;  U-bi,  he  said,  etc. 

Other  auxiliaries  used  in  the  formation  of  compound  verbs  are  khu,  to  be  able  ;  gat, 
to  desire,  to  be  wanted;  te,  which  implies  a  doubt,  and  so  forth.  Thus,  zuk-khu,  to  be 
able  to  do ;  go  nong-gdt,  I  want  to  go ;  sum-go-gdt-pd,  to-be-glad-is-wanted,  we  should 
make  merry  ;  shu  zuk-lca-te,  what  can  be  done  ?  Te  can  also  be  used  after  the  suffix 
fat  in  the  past  tense.  See  above.  Compare  also  bdm-nyi-de,  livest. 

Irregular  verbs. — The  verbs  nong,  to  go  ;  hrong,  to  arise ;  frong,  to  point  out,  are 
irregular,  their  past  base  being  formed  by  changing  the  final  ng  to  n ;  thus,  go  non,  I 
went. 

Negative  particle. — The  negative  verb  is  formed  by  prefixing  ma  and  suffixing 
ne ;  thus,  ma  nong-ne ,  you  did  not  give  ;  ma  nyin-ne,  it  is  not.  The  latter  example 
shows  that  verbs  ending  in  a  vowel  often  double  the  n  of  the  suffixed  ne. 

Interrogative  particle. — In  such  queries  as  do  not  contain  an  interrogative 
pronoun,  the  interrogative  particle  a  is  added  ;  thus,  hd  a-lorn  U-a,  did  you  say  so?  A 
is  sometimes  also  used  in  connexion  with  other  interrogatives  ;  thus,  ho  sa-thd  khya - 
shang-a,  you  when  arrive-will  ? 

Order  of  words. — The  usual  order  of  words  is  subject,  object,  verb. 


Tor  further  details  the  student  is  referred  to  the  works  mentioned  above  under  the 
head  of  authorities  and  to  the  specimens  which  follow.  They  have  both  been  kindly 
prepared  by  Mr.  David  MacDonald.  A  list  of  Standard  Words  and  Phrases,  which  has 
been  forwarded  from  Darjeeling,  will  be  found  on  pp.  255  and  ff. 
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TIBETO-BURMAN  FAMILY.  Tibeto-Himalayan  Group. 

LEPCHA  on  EONG. 

Specimen  I. 

(Mr.  David  MacDonald,  1899.) 
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(Mr,  David  MacDonald ,  1899.) 


nyi.  Ha-nyi 

were.  Both 

gyu-gi-cko-nun 
substance-wealth-from 
O-tha 
Then 


a-gyap 

many 

lyan; 


Ma-r6  kat-sa  a-kup  nyet 

Man  one-of  sons  two 

a-bo-rem  shu,  ‘e  a-bo-wa, 

father-to  said,  1 0  father , 

thup-shyet  nyi-wung-re  ka-sum  ndng-wa.’ 

getting-for  being-that  me-to  give.’ 

gyu-gi-cho  rit-ki-fat-te.  Sa-’ayak 

property  divide-give- finished.  Days 

gyu-gi-cho  tyang  gyom-bu-ban 

property  all  gathered-carried-having  country 

o-ba  a-jen-sa  ’ayuk-ka  ha-do-sa  gyu-gi-cko-pang 
there  evil-of  work-in  his-own  goods 

tyang  shang-lel-lung-sa  a4un  o-tha 

all  to-scatter-completing-finishing-of  after  then 

ngun-n6n-ne.  Un  ku  z6m-shet 

to-happen-went.  And  he  food 

n6ng-lung  lyang  o-re-sa  ma-ro  kat-sa 
country  that-of 

ha-do-sa  nyot-ka 
his-own  field-in 

zo-ban  ha-do 
own 
bin-ne. 
gave . 


nong-ka 


ma-nym 

without 


a-kup  tek-nun 
among  son  small-by 

sa-tet  ka-su  ka-ka 

lioic-much  my  share 

lm-nun  ka-yum  ha-do-sa 
him-by  them-to  his 

ma-bam  a-kup  tek-nun 
not-going  son  small-by 
a-rurn  kat-ka 
far  one-to 
skang-fat-te. 
to-scatter-finished. 

lyang  o-re-ka 
country  that-in 

ngun-n6n. 
became. 


chbo-lung 


going 

ha-dum 

him 

la 


joining 

kldng. 


even  eaten-having 

ha-dura  shu-la  ma 
anything  not 


him-to 

H, 

said, 

nyi- pa. 
is. 

a-bo 

father 


man  one-of 
m6n  bro-shang 
swine  feeding-for  sent. 

ta-bok  blen-shang 
belly  filling-for  intended. 

O-tha  ha-do  tem-bo 
Then 


Un 

And 


ka-su  a-bo-sa  ckap-ckku-sang-sa 
‘my  father-of  servants-of 
Slien-la  go-na  krit-d6k-lung 
But  I  hungering 
lyang  nong-ban  shu-sho,  “  e 
near  gone-having  saywill,  “  0 


n6ng-lung 
going 

Hu-nun 
Him-by 

krit-nam 
famine 

Un  hu 
And  he 

hu-nun 
him-by 

hu  mon  zo 
he  swine  food 
Un  to-na-la 
And  anyone 

lat-lung  hu-nun 
coming  him-by 

zom-sket  nyi-wung-ka  th6m-shet-la 
eating-for  being-in  spare-to-even 

mak-det-pa.  Go  luk-lung  ka-su 

die.  1  arising  my 

a-bo-wa,  go-nun  ta-lyang-ka  ju-bft 
father ,  me-by  heaven-in  living 


bam. 

lived. 

Un 

And 


sak-ching. 


own 


consciousness 
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pum-sa  un  a-do-sa  dun-ka  la-yo  zuk-fat-te.  Go  a-do-sa  a-kup 

God-of  and  you-of  presence-in  sin  to-make-finished.  I  your  son 


ngun-shang  la  ma-wa-ne.  Ka-sum  a-do-sa  chap-chliu-sang  n6ng-ka  kat 

be-to  even  not-worthy .  Me  your  servants  among  one 


zang  ng&n-kon-na.”  *  O-tha  ku  luk-lung  ha-do  a-bo  lyang 
like  be-let ’  Then  he  arising  own  father  near 

Shen-la  ba-do  bo-nun  lia-dum  a-rum-do-ka  shi-ban 
But  his  father-hy  him  distance-at  seen-having 


16t-di-pa. 

back-came. 

kyon-dylt 

compassion 


mat-lung  dang-n6n-ban  ha-do 

making  run- gone-having  his 

A-kup-re-nun  shu,  *  e  a-bo-wa, 

Son-the-by  said ,  *  O  father , 


pa-t6p-ka  ka-ban  chuk-mat. 

neck-on  embraced-having  kiss-made . 

go-nun  ta-lyang-ka  ju-bu  rum-sa  un 
me-by  Heaven-in  living  God-of  and 


a-do-sa  dun-ka  layo  zuk-fat-te.  A-lang-nun-pel  a-do-sa  a-kup 

you-of  presence-in  sin  to-do-finished.  Henceforth  your  son 

ngun-shang  la  ma-wa-ne.’  Shen-la  a-bo-re-nun  chap-chhu-sang-rem  li, 

be-to  even  not-worthy .’  But  father-the-by  servants-to  said , 


*  tyang  lyen  ryum-bu  dum  dut-ban  lia-dum  dem-bi.  Un  a-ka-ka 

‘  all  then  good  cloth  brought-having  him  put-on.  And  hand-on 


ka-kvup,  a-tbung-ka  lhom  chok-bi-wa.  Un  ka-yu  zo-ban  a-g6-a-nyi 

ring ,  feet-on  shoes  to-put-give.  And  we  eating  merriment 

mat-ka.  Sku-go-yo-gang,  ka-su  kup  a-re  mak-non-bu-re,  16t-zu-bam-pa ; 

make-let.  What-is-so-ifi  my  son  this  dead- gone- the,  a  gain-living -is ; 

fat-n6n-bii-re,  lot-thub-ma.’  O-tha  ha-yu  a-go-a-nyi  mat-ma-o. 

lost-gone-the,  again-found-is .’  Then  they  merriment  made. 


O-tha  ha-do-sa  a-kup  num-fren-re  nyd^-ka  bam-nyi.  Un  hu 

Then  his  son  elder-the  field-in  was.  And  he 

16t-di-lung  li-sa  a-zut-ka  khyd-shen  pa-lit  tung-dyu-sa  16k-tsut 

back-coming  house-of  nearness-in  arriving  fiute  harp-of  dance 

bam-mung-sa  a-sut  thyo-lung  chap-chhu  kat-rem  lik-ban  vet,  *  a-ro 

going-one-of  sound  hearing  servant  one  called-having  asked ,  ‘  this 

shu  ngun-bam-mung  go?’  Hu-nun  ha-dum  lf-bi,  ‘a-do-sa  ’aying 

what  going-on  is  ?  ’  Him-by  him-to  said ,  ‘  your  younger-brother 

16t-thi-ma,  un  a-do  bo-nun  dun  kat  klong-ma.  Shu-go-yo-gang, 

back-arrived,  and  your  father-by  feast  one  bestowed.  Because, 

lia-dum  a-ryum-a-ryam-sa  tsum-thup-pa.’  Shen-la  hu  sak-lyak-lung  li-sa 

him-to  safe- and- sound  met-got-is .’  But  he  angry-being  house-of 

g6ng-ka  ma  n6ng-ne.  A-sa  tun-d6k-ka  a-bo-re  lyang-ka  pla-lung 

inside  not  went.  This-of  account-on  father-the  outside  coming 

ha-dum  y&k-ma.  Hu-nun  a-bo-rcm  shu,  ‘  go-nun  a-tet  nam  a-do-sa 

him  entreated.  Him-by  father- to  said,  ‘  me»by  so-many  years  your 
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un  sa-tka-la  a-do-sa 

and  eoer-even  your 

ka-sum  sa-tka-la  ka-su 

me-to  ever  my 


ckap-ckku  sku-pa, 

service  do, 

O-lo-go-rung  ho-nun 
Thus-was-though  thee-by 

a-go-a-nyi  mat-skang-sa  tun-dok-ka  sa-ar-kup  kat 

merriment  making-of  account-on  goat-young  one 

Sken-la  a-do-sa  a-kup  a-re  ckke-mu-sang-sa  dep-ka 
Bid  your  son  this  harlots-of  company-in 

zo-fat-ku-re,  16t-tki-wung-sa-do,  ko-nun  da-do 

to- devour- fnisher-the ,  back-coming-on , 

kl6ng-ma.’  A-ko-re-nun  sung,  e  e 

bestowedest Father-the-by  said ,  ‘  0 

dep-ka  kam-nyi-de.  Un 

company-in  art.  And  whatever 

a-do-sa  nyim-ba.  Sken-la  ka-yu  a-g6-a-nyi 
is. 


k6  ma 

word  not 

tyol-sang-sa 
friends-of 


la  ma 
even  not 

a-do-sa 

your 


kyok-ne. 

broke . 
dep-ka 
company-in 
nong-ne. 
gavest. 

gyu-gi-cko 

goods 


thee-by  his 
a-kup-pa,  ko-ta 


son. 


thou 


sa-re-gun-na 


ka-su-sa 

mine 


tun-dok-ka  dun 

sake-for  feast 

skukna  ka-su-sa 
always  me-of 

nyi-wung-re,  tyang 

being-the,  all 


thine 

gat-pa, 

necessary-is. 

16t-zu-kam-ma ; 
again-lived  ; 


But  we  merriment 
Sku-go-yo-gang,  a-do-sa 
Because,  your 

fat-non-ku-re,  16t-tkuk-ma-o.’ 
lost-gone-the,  again-found-is 


mat-gat, 

make-should, 


aymg  a-re 

young  er-brother  this 


un  sum-go 
and  to-be-glad 

mak-n6n-ku-re, 

dead-gone-the, 
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’Aya  lyang 

kat-ka 

pbyuk-bii 

ma-ro-num-yom 

nyet-ka 

a-zom 

Formerly  country 

one-in 

rich 

man-married-couple 

two-to 

food 

a-tbyen  gyu-gi-cbo  nyem-bu-ka 

ta-gri 

kup  kat  nyi-pa. 

A-bo 

a- mu 

drink  riches 

being-in 

male 

child  one  was. 

Father 

mother 

pbyuk-bu-sa  a-kup  ngun-ban  ’ayuk  sbu-la  zuk  ma  tbtip-ne 

ricli-of  son  become-liaving  ivork  any  to-do  not  being-got 

bam-nyi-sben,  a-lun-nun  a-bo-sa  a-mu-re  mak-n6n-ne.  Hu 

living,  afterwards  father-and  mother-tlie  to-die-went.  He 

pbyuk-bu  klip  ngun-ban  a-bo  a-mu-nun  zuk-tb6m-bu  gi-cb6-pang 

rich-man  s  son  become-liaving  father  mother-by  made-laid-by  riches 


zom-lel-nun,  gi-cbo-pang  m6k-n6n-ne,  a-zom  a-tbyen-pang  gun-la 

to- eat -finishing,  riches  exhausted-became ,  food  drink  altogether 

mok-non-ne.  Wu-du-lung  ma-r6  lyang  khyom-bram-lung  a-zom-zo-sa 

exhausted-became.  Hungering  men  ivith  roaming-straying  food-eating 

ma  nyin-ban  mak-n6n-ne. 

not  being  died . 

’Ayuk-tka  lyang  o-re-ka  bo  mu  ma-nyin-nung-sa  ry6t 

At-tlie-same-time  country  that-in  father  mother  not-being  orphan 

kup  a-jen  kat  nyi.  O-re  hu-re  sa-nyi-so-nap  yang,  li-sa  ma-nyin-ne, 

child  poor  one  was.  That  he  day-night  so,  saying  not-is, 


’ayuk  zuk,  ny6t  zuk,  rip-shing  sa-re  nyi-wung-pang-la  ryu-la 

zvork  did,  field  cultivated,  fiower-gardens  which  being-ever  well 

zuk ;  gyu-gi-ch6-la  thlk-lyang  o-ba-sa  ma-ro-pang-ka-la  a-z6m  bi, 

did ;  property  authority  there-of  men-to-also  food  gave , 


gi-cb6 

ma-nyin-bu-ka-la  gi-cbo 

bi-ma. 

Un  o-re-nun  ta-lyang-ka  jubu 

property 

not-being-to-also  property 

gave. 

And  therefore  heaven-in  living 

rum-sa 

tbu-ji-gun-ran-nun 

lyang 

o-re-sa 

pa-no 

ngun-ban 

God-of 

benignity -favour-from 

place 

that-of 

king 

become-having 

bam-nyi- 

ma. 

lived. 
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FREE  TRANSLATION  OF  THE  FOREGOING. 

Once  upon  a  time  a  rich  married  couple  lived  in  a  certain  town.  They  had  money 
and  enough  to  eat  and  drink.  They  got  one  son.  Being  the  child  of  rich  parents  he 
lived  without  having  anything  to  do.  Afterwards  his  parents  died,  and  he,  who  was 
the  son  of  wealthy  parents,  squandered  the  property  which  his  father  and  mother  had 
left.  His  money  went  away,  and  nothing  was  left  to  eat  and  drink.  Starving  he 
wandered  about,  and  at  last  he  died  from  wrant  of  food. 

In  the  same  country  there  was  a  poor  orphan.  He  worked  day  and  night  in  the 
fields,  in  the  flower  gardens,  and  did  well  all  he  was  set  to  do.  He  became  wealthy 
and  got  authority.  He  gave  the  people  of  that  place  food,  and  on  those  who  were 
poor  he  bestowed  wealth.  Through  God’s  mercy  he  therefore  became  the  king  of  that 
place. 
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Toyo. 


The  Totos  live  in  the  Sub-Himalayas,  in  the  Baxa  subdivision  of  Jalpaiguri.  They 
are  considered  to  have  immigrated  from  Bhutan.  They  are  a  very  wild  tribe,  and  no 
non-Toto  knows  their  language.  .  There  is  said  to  he  only  one  Toto  in  existence  who 
knows  a  little  Bengali  besides  his  own  language.  The  materials  forwarded  for  the 
purposes  of  this  Survey  have  been  put  together  with  his  assistance.  They  comprise  an 
incomplete  list  of  Standard  Words  and  Phrases,  and  a  version  of  the  Parable  of  the 
Prodigal  Son,  to  which  are  appended  some  numerals  and  pronouns.  The  Parable  was 
not  accompanied  by  an  interlinear  translation,  and  being  much  abbreviated  is  difficult 
to  interpret.  I  have  added  a  tentative  translation  of  most  of  it.  I  do  not,  however,  feel 
certain  that  it  is  correct. 

During  the  preliminary  operations  of  this  Survey  the  number  of  speakers  in 
Jalpaiguri  was  estimated  at  200.  The  corresponding  figures  at  the  last  Census  of  1901 
were  as  follows  :  — 


Jalpaiguri  .  .  .  •  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .170 

The  materials  available  are  far  from  being  sufficient  for  giving  even  the  most 
superficial  sketch  of  Toto  grammar.  I  must  content  myself  to  make  some  scattered 
remarks  on  such  points  as  seem  tolerably  certain. 


Nouns,  Adjectives,  and  Numerals— The  genitive  is  formed  by  adding  the 
suffix  k  ;  thus,  dodong-be-k,  of  a  man.  The  ng  preceding  the  b  of  this  word  is  probably 
pronounced  as  an  m,  for  we  also  find  dudum-bi,  man.  The  latter  form  shows  that  o  and  u, 
e  and  i,  respectively,  are  interchangeable. 

Adjectives  can  end  in  one  of  the  suffixes  nd  and  md ;  thus,  enta-na,  good ; 
chisai-md,  younger ;  disui-md,  elder.  Other  certain  instances  do  not  occur. 

The  numerals  most  closely  correspond  to  those  in  use  in  Lhoke.  Higher  numbers 
are,  however,  counted  in  twenties  ;  thus,  ngd  kdi,  five  scores,  hundred  ;  ni-kwdi-td  se , 
two-scores-ten,  fifty. 

Pronouns. — The  following  forms  of  the  personal  pronouns  occur  in  the  speci¬ 
mens  : — 

kd-te,  I.  nagd,  thou.  ded,  kd,  he. 

ka-tek ,  nd-tak ,  ndt-kd,  my.  ndtak,  ne-tdk,  i,  thy.  ded,  his. 

kdi-piu ,  me.  modang,  you.  ddd  kd-ji  nind,  they. 

deninimi,  denimam,  nd-te,  we.  modaug-bi-ko ,  mo-be ,  your. 

ndt-ko  kungo,  our. 

nimusd,  us. 

Interrogative  pronouns  are  lid,  who  ?  lia-rang-ga,  why  ? 


Verbs. — The  base  ni  is  used  to  form  a  verb  substantive;  thus,  dodong-be-k  chai 
ni-sd  ni-nd ,  man-of  sons  two-persons  were,  a  man  had  two  sons. 

The  present  tense  can  be  formed  by  adding  the  suffix  ro ;  thus,  iung-ro,  thou 
livest. 

Several  suffixes  are  used  to  form  a  past  tense.  The  base  alone  apparently  occurs 
in  tui,  he  ran.  A  suffix  pur  is  added  in  hdy-pur,  be  went.  The  suffix  ro  is  used  in 
chase-ro,  he  lived.  It  is  perhaps  connected  with  lo  in  luang-lo ,  he  wasted. 
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A  suffix  child  seems  to  occur  in  pu-chhd,  said ;  pi-chhd,  gave. 

A  more  common  suffix  is  nd ;  thus,  ting-nd,  he  saw ;  pui-nd,  he  said  ;  iya-pu-nd , 
they  made  merry. 

A  suffix  mid  seems  to  occur  in  forms  such  as  pi-mid,  gave  ;  ho-mid,  he  went,  etc. 

The  suffix  pur  is  also  used  to  form  a  future ;  thus,  lo-pur,  I  will  arise  ;  ha-pur, 
I  will  go.  At  the  end  of  the  original  manuscript  of  the  Parable  I  find  the  forms 
ha-purd,  I  shall  go  ;  chd-puro,  I  shall  eat  ;  ambalilo,  I  shall  look. 

The  forms  chd-na,  let  us  eat ;  iydi-nd ,  let  us  make  merry,  are  futures  or  imperatives. 

A  verbal  noun  is  formed  by  adding  the  suffix  e ;  thus,  ku-e,  in  order  to  tend  ;  pu-e, 
to  say. 

A  conjunctive  participle  is  formed  by  adding  pu-nd ;  thus,  lui-pu-nd,  having 
wasted ;  lml-pu-nd,  having  gone  ;  chd-pu-na,  having  eaten. 

The  negative  particle  is  a  prefixed  md  ;  thus,  md-hd-ro,  I  will  not  go  ;  md-chd-ro, 
I  will  not  eat ;  ma-pu-e,  not  to  say ;  ma-jang,  I  am  not. 


For  further  details  the  student  is  referred  to  the  specimen  which  follows  and  to 
the  fragmentary  list  of  words  on  pp.  255  and  ff. 
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Tom 


(District  Jalpaigtjri.) 


Dodong-be-k  ckai 

ni-sa 

ni-na.  Ckisai-ma  ckaoa  pu-chka, 

‘  a-pa 

Man-of  sons 

two 

were.  Younger  son 

said, 

father 

ko  kaoa  picha.’ 

Kaoa. 

pickka  mana  oa-na.  Mo-koe  etabang  ka 

me  share  give* 

Share 

gave 

Not 

jeding  iung-pu-na 

ckaoa 

jamae-na, 

gotaena  tatu’ 

liidang 

ka-pur 

remained-having  son 

gathered 

collected 

went 

ba  mang-ta-u-ta 

hui-puna 

konggoe 

ckaka  luang-lo. 

Tang 

kairamat 

and  there  gone-having 

all 

eating  wasted. 

And 

property 

lui-puna  u-mang-ta 
wasted-having  there 

teska  chika-ta  chasero. 
citizen  one-with  lived. 


jarang-pu-na  kat-par  mera  kayer  matar.  Na 
famine- arising  -And 

Ko  paka  ku-e  pitu.  Gaga  luhe  goe  loma  bit 

He  swine  tend-to  sent.  even 


cha-pur  ma-pue  deya  pi-mia.  Kaneng  karang  jang  naga  asega  deya  pui-na, 

eat  not- saying  him  gave.  he  said, 

‘  kong-goe  a-pa  luti-hayje-na  asuga  si-puna  laba  sung-puna.  Lo-pur 
‘  all  father  s  .  Arise-will 

ka-pur  karang-ie  pue,  “  du’  pa-la,  pa-na  jinang  doug-gang-ta, 

go-will  my-father-to  to-say,  “  0  father,  sinned  Heaven  before, 

cliaoa  ma-pae,  eng-ta-pa  deya.”  ’  Hingda-nina  kang-na  kay-pur. 

son  not-to-say,  servant  make.”  *  Arose  father-to  went. 


Ckaoa 

ib&ng-ta-ni- 

■na,  a-pa 

ting-na, 

tui 

pung-sa 

ch&i-po-na.  Ckaoa 

Son 

far-was, 

father 

saw, 

ran 

kissed. 

Son 

a-pa’ 

jang-su-na 

eyay-su-na, 

‘  a-pa’, 

doim 

ma-jang.’ 

Dea 

pa 

father 

5 

father , 

not-am 

His 

father 

eng-dapa- 

ni-na, 

‘  ang-dun  jup 

■ta  ajoi! 

•  . 

9 

kei  kui 

karay 

korang 

servants-to-said, 

c  cloth 

9 

ring  hand 

shoe 

feet 

tang-ba  ; 

denimam 

cha-na 

iya-na  ; 

si-pu-na  na-na  ; 

ing-pu-na 

put  ;  we  eat-should  feast-should ;  died-having  lived ;  lost-being 

mung-cha-na.*  Iy&-pu-na. 
found-was Merry-made. 


Disui-ma  cliaoa  ni-le  !ya  yong  sa  nanu  king-na  ia-na.  Lere  karaDg-ga 

Eldest  son  was  house  .  why 

jinisia.  Tang-mia  lokai  ko-mia  mung-cki-mea,’  eng-ta-pa  mungcka-mia. 

went  found-has-been servant  answered. 


tOto. 

Sirita  oa-tu. 
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Chidang  pa-na  mo-ha  oye. 
Anger  made  not-went  inside. 


*  A-pa, 

‘  Father, 

dodoDg-be-ihi 

men-with 


netak  emi  hie  jamare  hie 
thee-of 

mau-mi-sha’  cha-pu-ga’. 

never  to-eat-gavest. 


ete  i-pu  ma-iap ; 

thy-word  not-transgressed ; 

Et&rang  cha-pu-na  pupu 

eating  harlotry 


jei-pu-na 

made-having 


mo-be  tangka  luk-pu-na 
your  money  squandered-having 


kharach  jei-sa.’  ‘  Lating 
expenditure  made { 


da-pa  iung-ro,  na-tak  tangka  mni-mi-nrang  choro.  A  si-pu-na  ga-na ; 

livest ,  my  money  thine  is.  He  died-having  lived ; 

iyang-pu-na  mung-chena  deda  a-pa-cha-na  miing-che-ua.’ 
lost-being  found-was  found-was 


LIST  OF  STANDARD  WORDS  AND  SENTENCES 


English. 

Gorung  (Nepal). 

Murmi  (Nepal). 

Sunwar  (Darjeeling). 

Magar  (Nepal). 

1.  One  . 

• 

• 

Ghxi 

Ki;  gi  . 

Ka 

#  # 

Kat 

.  . 

2.  Two  . 

• 

• 

Nhl 

* 

Ngi;  nhi 

Nishi 

• 

Nis 

.  • 

• 

3.  Three 

• 

• 

So,  sou  . 

• 

Som  .... 

Sang 

• 

Som 

•  . 

4.  Four 

• 

• 

Vli ;  bhli 

• 

Pli;  bli  . 

Le 

• 

Buli 

.  . 

■ 

5.  Five 

• 

Nga;  nheo 

• 

Nga  .... 

(Ngo)  . 

• 

Banga 

.  • 

4 

6.  Six  . 

• 

• 

Tu 

• 

Tu  .... 

Ruku 

• 

Chha 

•  i 

7.  Seven 

» 

• 

Ni 

• 

Nis  .... 

(Chani)  . 

• 

Sat 

•  # 

. 

8.  Eight 

• 

• 

Pre,  bhre 

• 

Pre;  bre 

(Yoh)  . 

• 

Ath 

• 

9.  Nine  . 

• 

• 

Ku 

• 

Ku  .... 

Nau,  (guh) 

•  . 

Nau 

•  • 

. 

10.  Ten  . 

• 

o 

Chiu 

• 

Chui  ;  chiu 

Das,  (sashi) 

• 

Das 

•  « 

• 

11.  Twenty 

• 

• 

Nhl-siu  . 

• 

Bhogal  .... 

Bis,  (khal-ka)  . 

Bis 

.  v 

• 

12.  Fifty . 

• 

• 

Nga  chiu 

Bhogal  ni-se  chui 

Pachas,  (khak  nishi 

sasi-ka) 

Pachas  . 

.  a 

. 

13.  Hundred 

• 

• 

Pra ;  bhra 

• 

Bhogal  nga. 

Sahe,  (swai-ka) 

• 

Saya  . 

•  » 

t 

14.  I 

• 

• 

Nga 

• 

Nga  .  .  .  . 

Go  .  . 

• 

Nga 

•  . 

. 

15.  Of  me 

• 

• 

Nga-la 

• 

N  ga-la,  .... 

y 

A-ke 

• 

Ngau,  (ngo) 

•  . 

. 

16.  Mine 

• 

• 

Nga-e 

• 

Nga-la  .... 

y 

A-ke-me  . 

• 

Ngau 

•  . 

• 

17.  We  . 

• 

• 

• 

Nheo-jaga 

m 

Nga-ni  .  .  .  . 

GrO  p&tl  •  . 

.  . 

Kan 

•  • 

• 

18.  Of  us 

• 

- 

' 

Nheo-jaga-la 

* 

Nga-ni  kade-la . 

Go  pati  ang-ke 

.  • 

Kanung  . 

•  • 

• 

19.  Our  . 

• 

c 

• 

Nheo-la  . 

♦ 

Nga-ni  kade-la  . 

Gowa-ke 

.  . 

Kanung  . 

•  . 

• 

20.  Thou 

• 

• 

• 

Ki 

« 

Ye  .  .  .  . 

Ge 

• 

Nang 

•  . 

• 

21.  Of  thee 

i 

• 

• 

Ki  la 

• 

Ye-la  . 

Ge-ke  thiyo  de 

.  . 

Nango 

•  , 

• 

22.  Thine 

• 

• 

• 

Ki-la  . 

* 

Y^G-la  .  c  *  • 

Ge-ke 

.  . 

Nango 

•  . 

• 

23.  You  . 

• 

• 

• 

Ki 

41 

Ye  . 

Ge 

.  . 

Nako 

.  . 

• 

24.  Of  you 

• 

Ki-la 

•  • 

t 

Ye*4a  . 

Ge-ke  de 

.  . 

Nakung  . 

•  • 

• 

25.  Your  . 

• 

• 

c 

Nlia-mae-jaga-la 

• 

Ye-la  .  .  .  . 

Ge-ke  de 

•  . 

Nakung  . 

•  • 

• 
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Newari  (Nepal). 

Pahrl  (Nepal). 

R(5ng  (Darjeeling). 

To  (o'  (Jalpaiguri). 

English. 

Chili 

• 

Thi-ki  . 

• 

Kat 

• 

Che 

1.  One. 

Nasi  .  • 

• 

Nisi 

Nyet 

• 

Ne 

2.  Two. 

So  ... 

• 

Songo  .  .  . 

• 

Sam  .  . 

• 

Sung 

3.  Three. 

Pi  ... 

• 

Pingi 

. 

Fa-li 

• 

Jl  •  « 

4.  Four. 

Nga 

• 

Ngongu  . 

Fa-ngu  . 

• 

Nga 

5.  Five. 

Khu 

• 

Khngu  . 

• 

Ta-rok 

• 

Te 

6.  Six. 

Nhaye ;  nhasa  . 

• 

Nhagi 

• 

Ka-kyok 

• 

Dun 

7.  Seven. 

Chya 

• 

Chegi 

• 

Ka-ku 

• 

Ge,  n6  , 

8.  Eight. 

Gu  . 

• 

Gugu 

■ 

Ka-kyot  . 

• 

Gu  , 

9.  Nine. 

Sanha 

• 

Jigi 

' 

Ka-ti 

• 

Chu-tamba, 

twase 

10.  Ten. 

Ngie 

* 

Ni-i-gi ;  ni-gi  . 

Kha  kat  . 

• 

Nisa 

• 

11.  Twenty. 

Ngae 

. 

Nge-c-gi;  nge-gi 

Kha  nyet  sa  ka-ti 

• 

Ni-kwai-tase,  or  chu-tamba 

12.  Fifty. 

Sata-chhi ;  sa-chhi  . 

• 

Sa-chhi  . 

Kha  fa-ngu 

• 

Nga-kai  . 

• 

• 

• 

13.  Hundred. 

Ji  . 

• 

Ji  ... 

• 

Go  . 

• 

Ka-te 

• 

• 

• 

14.  I. 

Ji-gu ;  ji-mha  . 

• 

Nu-gu  . 

• 

Ka-su-sa 

• 

Ka-t«k  . 

• 

• 

• 

15.  Of  me. 

Ji-gu ;  ji-mha  . 

• 

Nu-gu  . 

• 

Ka-su-sa 

Ka-tek  . 

• 

• 

• 

16.  Mine. 

Jhi-pT 

• 

Ja-ri 

• 

Ka-yn 

• 

Deninimi,  or  na-te 

• 

• 

17.  We. 

Jhi-gu  .  .  . 

Ja-ri-sala 

Ka-yu-sa 

• 

18.  Of  us. 

Jhi-gn 

• 

Ja-ri-sala 

• 

Ka-yu-sa 

• 

19.  Our. 

Chha  .  .  . 

Chhi 

. 

Ho 

♦ 

• 

Na-ga 

• 

• 

• 

20.  Thou. 

Chha-gu 

• 

Chha-gu 

• 

A-do-sa  ;  hd-sa 

• 

Na  tak  . 

• 

• 

• 

21.  Of  thee. 

Chha-gu 

• 

ChhS-gu 

• 

A-do-sa ;  ho-sa 

• 

22.  Thine. 

Chlii  .  .  . 

• 

Chha-ri  .  .  . 

• 

(A-yu)  . 

23.  You 

Chhi-gu  . 

• 

Chha-ri-sala 

• 

(A-yu-aa) 

• 

24.  Of  you. 

Chhi-gu  .  . 

• 

Chha-ri-sala 

(A-jn-sa) 

• 

25.  Your. 

1 

This  list  is  incomplete.  Only  one  bilingual  Td{d  could  be  found.  He  knew  a  little  Bengali,  but  bis  knowledge  was  S3 
him  understand  the  force  of  thevarbus  grammatical  forms.  No  uon-Tdto  knows  the  lnnguage. 


limited,  that  it  was  found  im  possible  to  make 
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English. 

| 

Gunxng  (Nepal). 

J 

Murmi  (Nepal). 

Sunwar  (Darjeeling). 

Magar  (Nepal) 

• 

26.  He  . 

• 

a 

• 

O-cha  •  •  •  • 

The 

•  • 

• 

Hare 

• 

• 

As-ko 

• 

• 

27.  Of  him 

• 

• 

• 

O-cha-ma-la  .  . 

The-la 

•  • 

• 

Hare-k  nga  de 

• 

• 

• 

A-cheu,  (a-chii) 

28.  His  . 

• 

• 

O-cha-ma-la 

The-la 

•  • 

• 

A-cheu  . 

29.  They  . 

• 

• 

Kya-mae  . 

Tbe-ni  . 

•  • 

• 

Mur  pati 

• 

• 

Asruk 

30.  Of  them 

• 

• 

• 

Kya-ma-laiga  . 

Then-na  . 

ft 

• 

Harek  mur-ke  . 

• 

• 

Asi’ukung 

31.  Their 

• 

• 

Kya-ma-la-di  . 

Then-na  . 

•  • 

• 

Mur  pati-ke 

• 

• 

Asrukung 

# 

32.  Hand 

• 

• 

• 

Y  0  •  •  •  • 

Ya 

•  • 

• 

Gui 

• 

Hut 

33.  Foot  . 

• 

• 

• 

Bhali-pu 

Kan-pha-la 

• 

Khoili 

• 

• 

Hil 

34.  Nose  . 

• 

• 

• 

Na  .... 

Na  . 

•  • 

• 

Neb 

• 

• 

Nha 

35.  Eye  . 

• 

• 

Mi  .... 

Mi 

• 

Mi-chi 

• 

• 

Mik 

36.  Month 

• 

• 

. 

Sung  .... 

Sung 

•  • 

• 

Shob  • 

• 

• 

Nyer 

37.  Tooth 

• 

• 

• 

Sa  •  •  •  • 

Swa 

•  • 

• 

Khrui 

• 

• 

Shyak 

38.  Ear  . 

• 

. 

Nha  .... 

Nha-be  . 

•  • 

• 

Nopha 

• 

• 

Na-kep  . 

39.  Hair  . 

• 

• 

• 

Mui  .... 

Kra 

ft  • 

• 

Chang 

ft 

• 

Chham  . 

40.  Head  . 

• 

• 

• 

Kra  .... 

Tbobo  . 

ft  • 

• 

Piya 

• 

• 

Talu 

41.  Tongue 

• 

• 

• 

Lg  •  •  •  • 

Le 

•  • 

• 

Le 

• 

i 

Let 

42.  Belly 

• 

• 

• 

Pho  .... 

Fbo 

•  • 

• 

Kaz 

• 

• 

Tuk 

43.  Back  . 

• 

• 

• 

Gho  .... 

Chhigma  . 

ft  • 

• 

Nole 

• 

. 

Mi-chardi 

44.  Iron  . 

• 

• 

% 

Pae  .... 

Phai 

•  • 

Tampar  . 

• 

Pbalam  . 

45.  Gold  . 

• 

• 

• 

Mhara  .... 

Mar 

*  • 

• 

Sun  . 

• 

• 

Gyu 

46.  Silver 

ft 

• 

Chandi  .... 

Mui 

•  • 

• 

Chandi  . 

ft 

• 

Chandi  . 

47.  Father 

• 

• 

• 

A-ba  .... 

Aba 

•  • 

• 

Popo 

• 

Bai 

48.  Mother 

•• 

A-ma  .... 

Ama 

•  • 

1 

•  j 

A-ma  ..  . 

• 

• 

Mai 

49.  Brother 

• 

A-ghen  {elder) ;  a-li 

{younger). 

Jbyojhyo 

{younger). 

{elder)  ; 

ala 

Fhep 

• 

•  ! 

Bhai  . 

50.  Sister 

• 

ft 

• 

A-ghaen  {elder) ;  a-nga 
{younger). 

Nana  {elder)  ; 

{younger). 

anga 

Ala 

• 

• 

Bahini  , 

51.  Man  . 

• 

• 

Mbi  .... 

Mbi  • 

•  • 

• 

Mur  . 

• 

•« 

JBixar-nu  , 

52.  Woman 

• 

% 

| 

Chame  .... 

Mring-kola 

*  ft 

• 

Misbi  mur 

• 

• 

Masto  . 

• 
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Newari  (Nepal). 

Pahrl  (Nepal). 

Rong  (Darjeeling). 

Toto  (Jalpaiguri). 

English. 

0  . 

•  i 

Ho 

•  « 

• 

Hu 

• 

26.  He. 

• 

O-ya-gu  . 

1 

•  i 

Hwi-gu  . 

• 

Hu-sa 

• 

27.  Of  him. 

O-ya-gu . 

• 

rv 

Hwa-gu  . 

• 

Hu-sa  . 

• 

28.  His. 

A-pi  .  . 

• 

Ho-kari  . 

• 

Ha-yu 

• 

29.  They. 

Ami-gu  .  • 

Ho-kara-gu 

• 

Ha-yn-sa 

• 

30.  Of  them. 

Ami-gu  . 

• 

Ho-kara-gu 

• 

Ha-yu-sa 

• 

31.  Their. 

Laha 

• 

La 

• 

A-ka 

• 

Kni  .... 

32.  Hand. 

Tuti 

• 

Li 

• 

Thnng-lyok 

• 

Waibe  .... 

1 

33.  Foot. 

Nhasa  . 

• 

Nbise 

• 

Tuk-nom 

• 

Naba  .... 

34.  Nose. 

Mikha 

Migi  . 

• 

A-mik 

• 

Michui  .... 

35.  Eye. 

Mhutu  . 

• 

To 

• 

A-bong  . 

• 

Nuigang  .  , 

36.  Mouth. 

Wa 

Wa 

• 

A-fo 

• 

Si  .... 

37.  Tooth. 

/ 

Nhaepa  • 

• 

Nisabne  . 

A-nyor  . 

* 

Nanu  .... 

38.  Ear. 

Sa  ... 

. 

So 

•  i’ 

■ 

A-taom  , 

• 

Puring  .... 

39.  Hair. 

Chhe  . 

* 

Chhe 

• 

A-thyak  . 

• 

Pudang  .... 

40.  Head. 

Me  ... 

• 

Me 

• 

A-li 

• 

Lebe  .... 

41.  Tongue. 

Poacha  . 

Pari  . 

• 

Ta-bdk 

• 

Pa’ma1  .... 

42.  Belly. 

Jandhu  . 

Dbusa 

• 

Ta-gnm  . 

• 

Ju’ma  .  i  .  . 

43.  Back. 

Na  ... 

• 

Nge 

• 

Pun-jeng 

• 

Chaka  .  .  ,  . 

44.  Ii-on. 

Nu 

• 

Lu 

• 

Jer 

• 

S5na  .... 

45.  Gold. 

Oha 

• 

Oha 

• 

Kom 

• 

Lupa  .... 

46.  Silver. 

Baba,  ;  abu 

• 

Ba 

> 

A-bo 

Apa  .... 

47.  Father. 

Mama 

■ 

Mu 

• 

A-mu 

• 

Aio  .... 

48.  Mother. 

Daju  (elder)  ;  kija  ( younger ) 

Bhaju 

• 

A-num  . 

Apu  (elder)  ;  e’  ( younger )  . 

49.  Brother. 

| 

Tata  (elder)  ;  kehe  (younger) 

Manjiu  . 

• 

A-nom 

• 

Ing  ... 

50.  Sister. 

Mann  . 

• 

Manchhi 

•  • 

• 

Ma-rd  . 

V 

• 

1  Dndum-bi (p  <rson)  d.ev-r' 

51.  Man. 

Misa  . 

• 

Mama, 

• 

• 

Ta-’ayu  . 

• 

• 

Mem-bi  .  .  .  . 

52.  Woman. 
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1  The  apostrophe  represents  a  staccato,  abrupt,  pronunciation  of  the  preceding  syllable. 
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English. 

Gurung  (Nepal). 

Murmi  (Nepal). 

Sunwar  (Darjeeling). 

Magar  (Nepal). 

53.  Wife 

• 

Miring  . 

Mring 

•  • 

• 

Mi-cha 

r 

• 

Mahaza  .  . 

54.  Child 

• 

• 

Kolo-mae 

Jha-tung  . 

•  • 

• 

A-ta  . 

• 

• 

* 

# 

Zazako  . 

55.  Son 

• 

• 

Jll9)  • 

• 

Jha 

•  • 

• 

Tau 

• 

• 

• 

Lenza 

56.  Daughter 

• 

• 

Jha-me  . 

• 

Jha-me  . 

•  • 

• 

Ta-mi 

• 

• 

• 

Masto  mi-za  . 

57.  Slave 

• 

Ghe-ba  . 

• 

Kyapa 

•  • 

• 

Waili 

• 

• 

• 

Memas  . 

58.  Cultivator 

• 

• 

Kheti-la-ba 

• 

Kisane 

• 

• 

• 

Kheti-zat-ki 

59.  Shepherd 

• 

Chha-mae 

Kiu  gothalo 

•  • 

Gothala  . 

• 

• 

Luko-gothala  . 

60.  God  . 

j 

• 

Prameswera 

• 

La  . 

•  • 

• 

Bhagwan 

• 

• 

• 

Bhagwan  , 

61.  Devil 

• 

• 

Mho 

• 

Mang 

•  « 

• 

Palla 

• 

• 

• 

Bhut  .  . 

62.  Sun  . 

• 

• 

Dhinga  . 

• 

Dhini 

•  • 

• 

Na 

• 

• 

Surje;  nyamkhan 

63.  Moon  . 

• 

• 

• 

Lani 

• 

Lani 

•  • 

La-tosi 

* 

• 

• 

Gehat 

64.  Star  . 

• 

• 

Sara  ;  musara 

• 

Tara 

•  • 

Sorru 

• 

• 

• 

Tara 

65.  Fire  . 

• 

• 

Me 

• 

Ale 

•  • 

» 

Mi 

• 

• 

• 

• 

Mhe 

66.  Water 

• 

• 

Kui 

• 

Kui  . 

•  6 

• 

Mak 

• 

• 

• 

Hi 

67.  House 

• 

• 

Dhl 

Tim 

•  • 

• 

Khi 

• 

• 

• 

Im 

68.  Horse 

« 

• 

Ta 

Ta 

•  • 

. 

Shara 

• 

• 

• 

Ghora 

69.  Cow  , 

■ 

• 

Mhe 

• 

Me-ya 

•  * 

• 

Bi 

• 

• 

• 

Nhyet 

70.  Dog  , 

• 

• 

Naki 

Naki 

•  • 

• 

Kuchum 

• 

• 

• 

Chiu,  (chii) 

71.  Cat  . 

• 

Nawara  . 

• 

Taor 

•  • 

• 

Berdu 

• 

• 

• 

Suthu 

72.  Cock  . 

• 

• 

Nagabhale 

• 

Hwa-ba  . 

•  • 

• 

Wo-a 

• 

• 

• 

Gwa-bha-lya  • 

• 

73.  Duck 

• 

• 

• 

Hansa 

• 

• 

Hansa  . 

•  • 

• 

Pakhu-shaba 

• 

• 

Hans 

74.  Ass 

« 

• 

Adha  . 

• 

• 

Gadha 

•  • 

• 

Gadha 

• 

• 

- 

Gadha  .  . 

75.  Came] 

• 

• 

IJ  tha  . 

• 

• 

Uth 

•  • 

• 

Ut 

• 

• 

• 

Unth 

76.  Bird  . 

• 

• 

Nemya  . 

• 

• 

Nyame  . 

•  • 

• 

Chiha 

• 

• 

• 

Gwa-ja  . 

77.  Go  . 

« 

• 

Hyad 

• 

Niu  . 

0  • 

1 

Lao 

• 

• 

• 

Nung-ni 

78.  Eat  . 

• 

• 

Chadu 

• 

• 

Chau  . 

•  • 

• 

Jao 

• 

• 

« 

Jya-ni 

79.  Sit  . 

• 

•e 

Tidu 

• 

• 

• 

Chiu  . 

«  • 

• 

Bak 

• 

• 

• 

TT-ni 
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Newari  (Nepal). 

Pahri  (Nepal). 

Kong  (Darjeeling). 

Toto  (Jalpaiguri). 

English. 

K  sift  • 

•  • 

• 

Maju 

• 

A-yu 

• 

• 

Me’ 

• 

• 

53.  Wife. 

Macha 

•  • 

• 

Cha-cha-ri 

• 

A-kup 

• 

• 

54.  Child. 

Kae 

•  • 

• 

\ 

Kia-pro  . 

• 

Ta-gri  kup 

• 

• 

Chao  ,  chaoa 

• 

• 

55.  Son. 

Mhya-cha 

•  • 

• 

Manjiu  . 

• 

Ta-’ayn  kup 

• 

• 

Chai-me’ 

• 

56.  Daughter. 

Cheo 

• 

Cbe 

/ 

• 

Vyet 

• 

• 

No  word  . 

• 

57.  Slave. 

Kisani 

•  • 

• 

Jesegu 

• 

Nyot-zuk-bu 

• 

• 

Lingang  chayna 

• 

58.  Cultivator. 

Pbaijawa 

•  • 

• 

Phijhua  . 

• 

Luk-ngak-bo  . 

• 

• 

fi’-na 

• 

59.  Shepherd. 

Bhagban 

ft  • 

• 

Dio 

• 

Rum 

• 

• 

Iswal 

• 

60.  God. 

Bhut;  khya 

•  • 

Bhu 

• 

Mung 

• 

• 

Jishang  . 

• 

61.  Devil. 

Surja  deo  ;  nibha 

• 

Suja  dio  . 

• 

Sa-tsuk  . 

• 

• 

Chhani  ,  . 

• 

62.  Sun. 

Chandrama  ;  tuyu  mi-la 

Nhia  dio 

• 

La-vo 

• 

• 

Tari 

• 

63.  Moon. 

Ngagu  . 

•  • 

• 

Nigi 

• 

Sa-hor  .  . 

• 

• 

Puima 

64.  Star. 

Mi 

•  • 

• 

Mi 

- 

Mi 

• 

• 

Megue 

65.  Fire. 

Lakhii 

- 

• 

Lukhu 

■ 

Ung 

• 

• 

Ti 

• 

66.  Water. 

Chhe 

• 

• 

Chhe 

Li 

• 

•> 

Sa 

•• 

67.  House. 

Sala 

. 

- 

Soro 

• 

On 

• 

Aia 

• 

68.  Horse. 

Sa 

• 

• 

Sa 

Bik 

• 

• 

Pika 

69.  Cow. 

Khi-cha  . 

• 

Kuga 

• 

Ka-ju 

• 

• 

Kia 

• 

70.  Dog. 

Bhau 

• 

• 

Bhi 

u 

A-lyu 

• 

• 

Ming-ki  . 

• 

71.  Cat. 

Goga  . 

•  » 

• 

Gongo 

• 

Hik-bu  . 

• 

- 

Keka 

• 

72.  Cock. 

Hansa;  hae 

•  • 

• 

Hui 

• 

Dam-byo 

• 

■ 

Hangsii  . 

• 

73.  Duck. 

Gad  ha  . 

- 

• 

Gadba 

Pdng-bu  . 

• 

• 

Pangbn  . 

• 

74.  Ass. 

fifth 

. 

Uth 

Tai-mang-ga 

• 

75.  Camel. 

Jhanga  . 

• 

• 

Jbanga  . 

• 

Fo 

• 

• 

Pakhi 

• 

76.  Bird. 

Hu  .  . 

•  • 

• 

6  . 

• 

Nu 

• 

• 

Chhapur 

• 

77.  Go. 

Na 

•  • 

• 

No 

• 

Zo  . 

1 

• 

• 

Char 

• 

78.  Eat. 

;  Cho 

•  • 

• 

Cho 

• 

• 

Ngan 

• 

iyani? 

• 

79.  Sit. 
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English. 

Gurang  (Nepal). 

Murmi  (Nepal). 

Sunwar  (Darjeeling). 

Magar  (Nepal) 

80.  Come 

• 

• 

I 

Lago 

• 

• 

Khau 

• 

Piu 

• 

• 

• 

Ra-ni 

81.  Beat 

• 

• 

Dhon 

• 

Robko ;  pungo 

• 

Tnpo 

• 

Dung-ni 

82.  Stand 

• 

R<iLt)  •  • 

• 

Rego 

• 

Ropo 

• 

So-m  . 

83.  Die  . 

• 

1  Sid 

• 

Sin 

• 

Beko 

• 

Si-ni  ,  . 

84.  Give 

• 

1 

Pin 

• 

Pingo  .  . 

• 

Ge-u  ;  ge 

• 

Ya-ni 

85.  Run  . 

• 

Dheodha  • 

• 

Y  arko 

• 

Doro  . 

• 

Kher-ni  . 

86.  Up 

Tetar 

• 

Tor 

• 

Tan 

• 

DheDam  , 

87.  Near 

• 

Jhedho  . 

• 

Ngam-i’i 

• 

Oth 

• 

Khereb  . 

88.  Down 

• 

Maemari . 

• 

Mar  .  . 

• 

Hnige 

• 

Mhaka  .  . 

89.  Far  . 

• 

Rhego 

• 

Tharing  . 

• 

N  guni 

• 

Los 

90.  Before 

• 

Nin-hundi 

• 

Ghachha 

• 

Nguingti 

• 

Agher-lak 

91.  Behind 

- 

Li-hundi 

• 

Lechha  . 

• 

Nole 

• 

Nhung-lak 

92.  Who 

• 

Khae-pa-cha 

• 

Hala 

• 

Sume 

• 

Su 

93.  What 

• 

To 

• 

Tiga  .  . 

• 

Marme 

• 

Hi 

94.  Why 

• 

Ta-le 

• 

Tisi 

• 

Mur-ne  . 

• 

Hi-ki  . 

95.  And  . 

• 

Ra  •  • 

• 

Ra 

• 

Ani 

• 

Ra 

96.  But  . 

• 

Tara 

• 

Tara 

• 

Shyang  . 

• 

Ta-ra 

97.  If  . 

\ 

• 

Bhisam  . 

j 

Bhi-sam  ( saying ) 

• 

Ngana 

• 

De-nang 

98.  Yes  . 

• 

Ni-ba 

Ninna 

• 

Ang 

• 

Ho 

99.  No  . 

• 

A-ni-ba  „ 

• 

Ahin 

• 

Ma-mai  . 

• 

Ma-ha-le  . 

100.  Alas 

• 

Ja-a 

. 

J  QBi  •  • 

• 

Rimsho  . 

• 

Jahai 

101.  A  father 

A-ba  ghri 

• 

Aba  ki  . 

• 

Ka  popo  . 

Kat  bai  . 

102.  Of  a  father 

• 

A-ba  ghri-a 

• 

Aba  ki-la 

• 

Ka  pop-ka 

• 

Kat  bayo 

103.  To  a  father 

A-ba  ghri-ladi 

• 

Aba  ki-da 

• 

Ka  pop-kale 

• 

Kat  bai-ki-nang 

104.  From  a  father 

• 

A-ba  ghri-hnndi 

« 

Aba  ki  den 

# 

Ka  pop-ke 

• 

Kat  bai  khata  . 

105.  Two  fathers 

> 

A-ba  nhi 

0 

Aba  ngi  . 

• 

Pop  nisi  . 

• 

Nis  bai  haru 

106.  Fathers 

• 

• 

A-ba-mae 

• 

Aba  kade  . 

• 

• 

Pop  potchi 

• 

• 

• 

Bai  ham  . 
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Newiiri  (Nepal). 

Pahrl  (Nepal). 

Rong  (Darjeeling). 

1 

Toto  (Jalpaiguri). 

English. 

Wa 

• 

• 

Ya  . 

•  • 

• 

1 

Di 

• 

Lele 

80.  Come. 

Da  • 

• 

Dae 

•  • 

• 

Bui 

Sapn 

81.  Beat. 

Da  ' 

• 

’  Do 

| 

• 

Luk-ding 

■ 

Lolo 

82.  Stand. 

Si  . 

• 

Si 

• 

Mak 

• 

Sipuna  . 

83.  Die. 

Biu 

• 

Bi 

• 

Bi 

• 

Picha 

84.  Give. 

Boa 

• 

/V 

Ke-ga  wa 

• 

Dang 

Tui 

85.  Run. 

Choe 

• 

Thaso 

• 

Ta-ba 

• 

J  ujuntaye 

86.  Up. 

Satti 

• 

Sioti 

• 

A-thol 

• 

Abeto 

87.  Near. 

Ko 

• 

Koso  . 

• 

A-min 

• 

Lijuing  . 

88.  Down. 

Tapa 

Tapa 

• 

A-rnm 

• 

Hinda-nina 

89.  Far. 

Nheone  ;  nbapa 

• 

Nhorkhe 

• 

Nahan 

• 

Dongangta 

90.  Before. 

Lione 

• 

Lumane 

•  • 

• 

Lon 

• 

No 

91.  Behind. 

Su 

• 

Sela 

To-go 

• 

Ha  • 

92.  Who. 

Chhu 

0 

Chela 

• 

Shu 

it 

93.  What. 

Chhae 

<* 

Chae 

• 

Shn-mat-min 

• 

Ha-rang-ga 

• 

• 

94.  Why. 

o  .•  r. 

• 

0 

• 

Un 

• 

95.  And. 

Athe-na  . 

• 

Ma-khi  . 

• 

Shen 

96.  But. 

Dha-la-sa 

• 

Siki 

• 

Go-rung 

• 

97.  If. 

Kha-o 

• 

Khin 

• 

Ak 

Ke 

• 

• 

98.  Yes. 

Ma-khu  . 

• 

Ma-khi  . 

* 

Ma-ne 

Ma-k5e  . 

• 

• 

99.  No. 

Aba 

• 

Aha 

• 

Aha 

100.  Alae. 

Chha-mha  ban  . 

• 

Ba  thi-8a 

• 

A-bo  kat 

Icha  apa 

• 

101.  A  father. 

Chha-mha  bau-ya 

• 

Ba  thi-sa-gn 

• 

A-bo  kat-sa 

Apak 

• 

a 

102.  Of  a  father. 

Cbha-mha  ban-ya-ta 

*  1 

Ba  thi-s&-ta 

• 

A-bo  kat-Ba 

103.  To  a  father. 

Cliha-mba  buba 

Ba  thi-ea  Iona 

• 

A-bo  kat-nun 

• 

104.  From  a  father 

Ni-mha  bau-pT 

• 

Nisa  ba 

• 

A-bo  nyet 

• 

• 

Apa-nisa 

• 

• 

105.  Two  fathers. 

Bau-pi  • 

• 

Ba  si 

A-bo-eong 

• 

• 

106.  Fathers. 
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English. 

Gurung  (Nepal). 

Murrni  (Nepal). 

Simwai1  (Darjeeling). 

Magar  (Nepal). 

107.  Of  fathers 

• 

A-ba-mae-la  .  .  . 

* 

Aba  kade-la 

Pop  potchi-ka 

Bai  kung 

108.  To  fathers 

• 

A-ba-mae-lai  .  . 

Aba  kade-da 

Pop  potchi-kale 

Bai  haru-ki 

109.  From  fathers 

• 

A-ba-mae-hundi 

Aba  kade-den  . 

Pop  potchi-ke 

Bai-ko-dekhi,  or,  khata 

110.  A  daughter 

• 

Chame  ghri 

Jha-me  ki 

Tami  ka  ... 

Kat  masto  mi-za 

111.  Of  a  daughter 

• 

Chame  ghri-a  . 

Jha-me  ki-la 

Tami  ka-ke 

Kat  masto  mi-zau 

• 

112.  To  a  daughter 

• 

Chame  ghri-ladi 

.Jha-me  ki-da  . 

Tami  ka-kale  . 

Kat  masto  mi-za  ki-nang  . 

113.  From  a  daughter 

• 

Chame  ghri-hundi 

Jha-me  ki-den 

Tami  ka-ke  , 

Kat  masto  mi-za  dekhi,  or, 
khata. 

114.  Two  daughters  . 

• 

Chame  nhi  .  . 

Jha-me  ngi 

Nishi  tami-potchi 

Nis  masto  mi-za  haru 

115.  Daughters 

• 

Chame-mae 

Jha-me  dugu  . 

Tami  potchi 

Masto  mi-za  haru 

116.  Of  daughters 

• 

Chame-mae-la 

Jha-me  kade-la 

Tami  potchi-ka 

Masto  mi-za  haru-kung 

117.  To  daughters 

i 

Chame-mae-ladi  . 

Jha-me  kade-da 

Tami  potchi-  ka-le 

Masto  mi-za  hani-ki . 

118.  From  daughters 

• 

Chame-mae-hundi 

Jha-me  dugu-den 

• 

Tami  potchi-ke 

Masto  mi-za  haru  dekhi,  or, 
khata. 

119.  A  good  mau 

• 

Mhi  ghri  saba 

Jhya-ba  ki  mhi 

Mur  ka  rimsho 

Kat  niko  bhar-mi  .  . 

120.  Of  a  good  man  . 

• 

Mhi  ghri  saba- la 

Ki  jhya-ba  mhi-la 

Ka  mur  rimsho-ke 

Kat  niko  bhar-mi-kung  . 

121.  To  a  good  man  . 

• 

Mhi  ghri  saba-la-di  . 

Ki  jhya-ba  mhi-da 

Ka  rimsho  mur-kale 

Kat  niko  bhar-mi-ki 

122.  From  a  good  man 

• 

Mhi  saba  ghri-hundi 

Ki  jhya-ba  mhi-den  . 

Ka  rimsho  mur-ke 

Kat  niko  bhar-r»i  dekhi,  or, 
khata. 

123.  Two  good  men  . 

* 

Mhi  saba  nhi  . 

Mhi  ngi  jhya-ba 

Nishi  mur-potchi  rimsho  . 

Nis  niko  bhar-mi 

124.  Good  men 

• 

Mhi  saba  mae  . 

Mhi  jhya-ba  kade 

Rimsho  mur-potchi  . 

Niko  bhar-mi  haru  . 

125.  Of  good  men 

Mhi  saba  mae-la 

Mhi  jhya-ba  kade-la 

Rimsho  mur-potchi-ke 

Niko  bhar-mi  haru  kung  . 

126,  To  good  men 

- 

Mhi  saba  mae-ladi 

Mhi  jhya-ba  kade-da 

Rimsho  mur-potchi-kale 

Niko  bhar-mi  baru-ki 

127.  From  good  men 

• 

Mhi  saba  mae-hundi  . 

Mhi  jhya-ba  kade-den 

Rimsho  mur-potchi-nga 

Niko  bhar-mi  haru  dekhi, 
or,  khata. 

128.  A  good  woman  . 

• 

Cha-me-ring  saba  ghri 

Mring-kola  jhya-ba  . 

Rimsho  ka  mishe 

Kat  niko  mahaza  bhar-mi  . 

129.  A  bad  boy 

• 

A-saba  puin  jha-jha  ghri  . 

Mhi  jha-jha  a-jhya-ba 

Ka  to  al  ma-rimsho  . 

K  at  ma-jati  chhan-za 

130.  Good  women 

• 

Saba  cha-me-ring-mae 

Mring-kola  kade  jhya-ba  , 

Rimsho  mish-potchi 

Niko  mahaza  bhar-mi  haru 

131.  A  bad  girl 

• 

A-saba  cha-me-ring* jha-jha 

Mring-kola  jha-jha  a-jhya- 
ba. 

Ka  ma-rimsho  misha  al 

Kat  ma-jati  bbauza  . 

132.  Good 

• 

Soibs/  •  •  •  • 

Jhya-ba  .  -  ... 

Rimsho  ...  .  . 

Jati ;  niko  .  . 

133.  Better 

• 

Saba  . 

•  •  •  • 

1 

Rimsho  . 

Gepcha  .... 

i 

i 

1 
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Newari  (Nepal). 

Pahri  (Nepal). 

Hong  (Darjeeling). 

Toto  (Jalpaiguri). 

English. 

Bau-pT-gu 

Ba  si-ya-gu  .  . 

1 

A -bo- song- sa  . 

107.  Of  fathers. 

Bau-pT-ta ;  bau-pi-ya-ta 

Ba  si-ya-ta 

A-bo-6ong-sa  . 

108.  To  fathers. 

Baba-pini-pache 

Ba  si-ya  lo-na  . 

A-bo-lyang-nun 

109.  From  fathers. 

Chha-mba  mhya-cha  . 

Manjiu  thi-sa  . 

Tayu-kup  kat  . 

110.  A  daughter. 

Cbba-mha  mhya-cha-ya 

Manjiu  tbi-sa-gu 

Tayu-kup-kat-sa 

111.  Of  a  daughter. 

Chha-mha  mhya-cha-ya-ta  . 

Manjiu  tbi-Ba-ta 

Tayu-kup-kat-sa 

112.  To  a  daughter. 

Chha-mha  mhya-cha-pache 

Manjiu  tbi-sa  lo-na  . 

* 

Tay  a-knp-kat-lyang-nnn  . 

113.  From  a  daughter. 

Ni-mha  mhya-cha 

Ni-sa  manjiu  . 

Tayu-kup  nyet 

114.  Two  daughters. 

Mhya-cha-pT 

Manjiu- si  .  „ 

Tayu-kup  song 

115.  Daughters. 

Mhya-cha-pani-ya  • 

Manjiu-si-ya-gu  e 

Tayu-kup-song-sa 

116.  Of  daughters 

Mhya-cha-pT-ta 

Manjiu-si-ya-ta 

Tayu-kup-song-sa 

117.  To  daughters. 

Mhya-cha-pini-pache . 

Manjiu-si-ya  lo-na  . 

Tayu-kup-lyang-nun 

118.  From  daughters. 

Cbba*mba  bbT  mann . 

Bbingu  mancbhi  tbi-sa 

Ma-ro  a-ryum  kat 

119.  A  good  man. 

Cbha-mba  bhT  manu-ya 

Bbingu  mancbhi  tbi-sa-gu  . 

Ma-r6  a-ryum  kat-sa 

120.  Of  a  good  man. 

Cbha-mba  bhT  manu-ya-ta  . 

Bhingu  manchhi  tbi-sa-ya-ta 

Ma-ro  a-ryum  kat-sa 

121.  To  a  good  man. 

Cbha-mba  bhT  manu  pache 

Bbingu  mancbhi  tbi-sa  lo-na 

Ma-ro  a-ryum  kat-lyang-nun 

. 

122.  From  a  good  man. 

Ni-mba  bbT  manu 

Ni-sa  bhingu  mancbhi 

Ma-ro  nyet  a-ryum  . 

123.  Two  good  men. 

BbT  manu-pT  . 

Bhingu  manchhi  kari 

Ma-rb  a-ryum-song  . 

124.  Good  men. 

BbT  manu-pT-gu 

Bbingu  mancbhi  kari-gu  . 

Ma-ro  a-ryum-song-sa 

125.  Of  good  men. 

BbT  manu-pT-ta  . 

Bbingu  manchhi  kari-ya-ta 

Ma-rb  a-ryum-song-sa 

126.  To  good  men. 

BhT  manu  pache 

Bbingu  mancbhi  kari  lo-na 

Ma-rb  a-ryum-song-lyang- 
nun. 

127.  From  good  men. 

BbT  misa  chba-mba  . 

Bbingu  mama  tbi-sa . 

Tayu  a-ryum  kat 

. 

128.  A  good  woman. 

Chba-mba  ma-bhT-mba  kae 
ina-cha. 

Ma-ji  baba-cba  thi-sa 

Ong  ma-ryu-na-bo  kat 

129.  A  bad  boy. 

BhT-pT  misa-ta  . 

Bbingu  mama-to 

A-ryum  tayu  song 

130.  Good  women. 

Cbha-mba  ma-bbT-mha 

mhvae  ma-cba. 

Ma-ji  mama-cha  tbi-sa 

Tayu  kat  ma-ryu-na-bo 

131.  A  bad  girl. 

BhT  .  . 

Bhingu  .... 

A-ryum  . 

Entana  .... 

132.  Good. 

Ati  bbT  .... 

Maji-gu  bhingu 

A-i-yfim  .... 

133.  Better. 
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English. 

Guraug  (Nepal). 

Murmi  (Nepal). 

Sunwar  (Darjeeling). 

Magar  (Nepal). 

134. 

Best 

• 

• 

• 

Saba 

• 

Jhya-ba  jhya-ba 

• 

Dashyo  .  . 

• 

• 

Bighna  jati 

135. 

High 

• 

Nuba 

• 

No-ba  .  . 

• 

Lashyo  . 

• 

Ghyancha  .  . 

136. 

Higher 

• 

N  uba  .  , 

• 

No-ba 

• 

Khub  lashyo  . 

• 

Ghyancha  .  . 

137. 

Highest 

• 

Nuba 

• 

No-ba  no-ba 

• 

Aghor  lashyo  . 

• 

Ghyancha 

138. 

A  horse 

• 

Ta  gbri  . 

• 

Ta  hi 

• 

Shara 

• 

Kat  ghora 

139. 

A  mare 

• 

Ta  ma-ma  ghri 

• 

Ta  mama  ki 

• 

Shara  a- mo 

• 

Kat  ghori  .  , 

140. 

Horses 

• 

Ta-mae  . 

• 

Ta  kate  . 

• 

Shara  putchi  . 

• 

Ghora  haru  .  . 

141. 

Mares 

• 

Ta  ma-ma  mae 

• 

Ta  mama  kate 

• 

r\j 

Shara  putchi  a-mo 

• 

Ghori  haru  . 

142. 

A  ball 

• 

Ba-sat  lhya  gbri 

' 

Sarhe  ki 

• 

Biyaph-po-ka  . 

• 

Kat  sanrya  phor  , 

143. 

A  cow 

• 

Mhe  ghri 

Me  mama  ki 

• 

li£i  •  • 

• 

Kat  nhet 

144. 

Bulls 

• 

Ba-sat  lhya  mae 

• 

Sarhe  kate 

Biyaph  patchi  . 

• 

Phor  haru 

145. 

Cows 

• 

Mhe  mae 

• 

Me  mama  kate 

• 

Biang  patchi 

• 

Nhet  haru 

146. 

A  dog 

• 

Na-ki  dho  ghri 

• 

Naki  ki  . 

• 

Kuchum  ka 

• 

Kat  chiu  (i.e.  chu)  . 

147. 

A  bitch 

• 

Na-ki  ma-ma  ghri 

• 

Naki  mama  ki 

• 

Kuchumi  ka 

• 

Kat  chiu  chami  . 

148. 

Dogs 

• 

Na-ki  jaga 

• 

Naki  kate  .  . 

• 

Kuchum  patchi 

• 

Chiu  haru  . 

149. 

Bitches 

• 

Na-ki  ma-ma  jaga  , 

• 

Naki  mama  kate 

• 

Kuchmi  patchi 

• 

Chiu  chauri  haru  . 

150. 

A  lie-goat 

• 

Ra  bokya  ghri 

• 

Poke  ki  . 

• 

Cha-she  ka 

• 

Kat  boka 

151. 

A  female  goat 

• 

Ra  ma-ma  ghri  . 

• 

Ra  mama  ki 

• 

Cha-she  ka 

* 

Kat  rha  . 

152. 

Goats 

• 

• 

Ra  jaga  . 

• 

Ra  kate  .  ,  . 

• 

Cha-she  patchi 

• 

Rha-haru  , 

153. 

A  male  deer 

• 

Fo  darhya  ghri 

• 

Tangi  hva-ba  ki  . 

• 

Kish-she  a-po  . 

• 

Darhya  mirga  .  . 

154. 

A  female 

deer 

• 

Fo  murli  ghri  . 

• 

Tangi  mama  ki 

• 

Kish-she  a-mo 

• 

Murli  mirga  .  . 

155. 

Deer 

* 

V 

• 

Fo 

• 

Tangi 

• 

Kish-she  putchi 

• 

Mirga 

156. 

I  am 

• 

• 

Nga  mu 

• 

Nga  mu-la 

• 

Go-la  nang 

• 

Nga  le  . 

157. 

Thoa  art, 

• 

•• 

• 

Eun  mu  .  .  . 

• 

Ye  mu-la  . 

• 

Ge-la  ba-ngide  . 

• 

Nang  le  . 

158. 

He  is 

• 

• 

• 

Chan  mu  .  . 

• 

The  mu-la 

• 

Hare  ba-sliotcha 

• 

Asae  le  .  , 

159. 

We  are 

• 

• 

• 

Ngi-jag  mu 

• 

Nga-ni  kate  mu-la 

• 

Go-patchi  nang 

• 

Kan-ko  le  .  , 

• 

160. 

You  are 

• 

• 

• 

Nha-me-jagau  mu- la 

• 

* 

Ye-  nikate  mu-la  . 

• 

Ge  ba-sho  chhuu  . 

• 

Nakruk  le 

• 
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Newari  (Nepal). 

Pahri  (Nepal). 

Rdug  (Darjeeling). 

Toto  (Jalpaiguri). 

English. 

Dakale  bhi 

Dika  bhingu 

A-ryum  .... 

— 

134.  Best. 

Taja,  .... 

Taja  .... 

Thu  .... 

Hinda-nina  (6ee  No.  89)  . 

135.  High. 

Upo  taja 

Maji-gu  taja 

A-thu  .... 

136.  Higher. 

Dakale  taja 

Dika  taja 

A-thu  a-thu  , 

_  • 

137.  Highest. 

Chha-mha  sala  .  . 

Soro  thi-ma 

On  kat  .... 

138.  A  horse. 

Chha-raha  ma  sala  . 

Soro  magu  thi-ma 

On  a-mot  kat  . 

139.  A  mare. 

Ssls-'tii  •  •  •  • 

Soro  kari 

On-song  .... 

140.  Horses. 

Ma  sala-ta 

Magu  soro  kari 

On-mot- song  , 

141.  Mares. 

Doll  chha-mha 

Doh-sa  thi-ma  . 

Long  kat  .  . 

• 

142.  A  bull. 

Sa  chha-mha  .  ... 

Ma-sa  thi-ma  . 

Bik-gu  kat 

143.  A  cow. 

Doha-ta  .... 

Doh-sa  kari 

Long-song 

144.  Bulls. 

Sa-ta  •  •  •  • 

Ma-sa  kari 

Bik-gu-song 

145.  Cows. 

Chha-mha  khi-cha 

Kuju  thi-ma, 

Kajfi  kat 

146.  A  dog. 

Chha-mha  ma  khi-cha 

Ma  kuju  thi-ma 

Kaju-mot  kat  • 

147.  A  bitch. 

Khi-cha-ta  .  .  . 

Kuju  kari 

Kajfi-song 

— 

148.  Dogs. 

Ma  khi-cha-ta  . 

Ma  kuju  kari  . 

Kaju-mot-song 

149.  Bitches. 

Chha-mha  <lngu 

Dugo  thi-ma 

Sa-ar-bu  kat  .  . 

150.  A  he-goat. 

Chha-mha  chole 

Ma  chala  thi-ma 

Sa-ar-mot  kat  . 

151.  A  female  goat. 

Dugu-cha-ta 

Chala-to 

Sa-ar-song 

152.  Goats. 

Ba  chala  chha-mha  . 

Gu-chala  thi-ma 

Sa-ka-bu  kat  .  . 

153.  A  male  deer. 

Ma  chala  chha-mha  . 

Gu-ma-chala  thi-ma  . 

Sa-ka-m6t  kat  . 

154.  A  female  deer. 

Chala  .... 

Gu-chala 

Sa-ka  •  •  •  « 

155.  Deer. 

Ji  du 

Ji  khiu  .... 

Go  gum  .... 

156.  I  am. 

Chlia  dn  •  •  #  • 

Chhi  khiu 

Hd-a  .... 

157.  Thou  art. 

O  du 

Ho  khiu  .... 

Hu  gum  .... 

158.  He  is. 

Ji-pV  du  . 

Ja-ri  khiu 

Kayij  gum  . 

159.  Wo  are. 

Chhi  du  . 

Chha-ri  khiu  . 

Hd-a  .... 

'  .  ,■ 

160.  Tou  arc. 
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English. 


Gurtmg  (Nepal). 


161.  They  are  . 

162.  I  was 

163.  Thouwast 

164.  He  was 

165.  We  were  . 

166.  You  were  . 

167.  They  were 

168.  Be  . 

169.  To  be 

170.  Being 

171.  Having  been 

172.  I  may  be  . 

173.  I  shall  be  . 

174.  I  should  be 

175.  Beat 

176.  To  beat 

177.  Beating  . 

178.  Having  beaten 

179.  I  beat 

180.  Thou  beatest 

181.  He  beats  . 

182.  We  beat  . 

183.  You  beat  . 


Cha-jagan  mu  .  . 

Nga  mu-la 
Kin  mu  .  . 

Cha  mu-la 
.  Cha-man  ( sic )  mu-la  . 
Nha-me  jagan  mu-la 
Cha-me  jagan  mu-la 
Tage 

Ta-bi  lasem 

Tae-nambu 

Tala  khamba  . 

Nga  tab-mu 
Nga  tab-mu  . 

Nga  ta-la  tum-mu 
To 


Toam 


Tosi  nambu 

Tosi 

Ngai  to-am 
Ki  to-si  na-bu  . 

Chai  to-si  na-bu 
Ngi  jaga  to 
Nha-me  jaga-di  to 
Cha-mae  jaga-di  to 
Nga-ji  hoa-ji 


184.  They  beat 

185.  I  beat  ( Past  Tense)  . 

Ki-ji  hoa-ji 
187.  He  beat  ( Fast  Tense)  .  Cha-ji  hoa-ji 


186.  Thou  beatest  ( Past 
Tense ) . 


Murmi  (Nepal). 

Sunwar  (Darjeeling). 

\ 

Magar  (Nepal). 

The-ni  kate  mu-la 

Me-ko-putchi  ba-te-ma 

Hosruk  le ;  asruk  le  . 

Nga  mu-ba 

Go  ba-sho  nang 

Nga  leya 

Ye  mu-ba 

Ge  ba-sho  thi  . 

Nang  leya-s 

The-ni  mu-ba  . 

Mare  ba-sho  thiyo 

Hos  leya  ;  as  leya 

** 

► 

Nga-ni  kate  mu-ba  . 

Go-patchi  ba-sho  naki 

Kan  leya 

Ye-ni  kate  mu-ba 

Ge-patchi  ba-ni 

Nakruk  leya  . 

The-ni  kate  mu-ba  . 

Hari-patchi  ba-ni-thiye 

Hosruk  leya 

Tfli'bfli  •  •  •  • 

Nawe  .... 

Chhanni  .... 

Ta-la  .... 

Nawe  .... 

Chhan-ki 

Ta-si  chi-ba 

Dung-so-ngang  «  . 

Chhammi-le  . 

Ta-la  jhinji 

Thung-so-nga,  . 

Chhan-mu  hika 

Nga  ta-ham-la 

Go  dum-nang  . 

Nga  chhan-ki  hik-le 

Nga  ta-la 

/V 

Go  a-kale  dum  chai-na 

Nga  chhan-me 

Nga  ta-bo-la 

Go  a  dum-chai-na  . 

Nga  chhan-ki  par-le  . 

Rop-ko  .... 

Tupu  .... 

Dathuk-ni 

Rop-la  .... 

Tup-cha  .... 

Dathuk-ki  .  . 

Rop-si  chi-ba  . 

Tum-na-tum  ,  . 

Dathuk-nai-le  . 

Rop-la  jin-ji 

Tup-she-nga-mi  . 

Dathuk-nu  hela  , 

Ngai  rop-la 

Go  tup-nu  „  . 

Nga  dathuk-le  , 

Ye-se  rop-chi  . 

Ge  tup-ne 

Nang  dathuk-le 

The-se  rop-pa  • 

Mem  tup-ba  ,  .  . 

Achai  dathuk-le  .  , 

Nga-ni  kate  rop-la  . 

Go-putchi  tubia 

Kan-e  dathuk-le  .  . 

Ye-ni  kate-se  rop-chi 

Ge  tupo  .... 

Nakur-e  dathuk-le  . 

The-ni  kate-se  rop-pa 

Mem  tup-ni-mi 

Hos-ruk-e  dathuk-le 

Ngai  rop-chi 

N  gei  dathuk-a 

Ye-se  rop 

. 

Nang-e  dathuk-a 

The-se  rop 

Achai  dathuk-a 
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Newari  (Nepal). 

Pahrl  (Nepal). 

Rong  (Darjeeling). 

Toto  (Jalpaiguri). 

English. 

A-pi  du  . 

• 

Ho-ri  kbiu 

• 

Hu-yu-a  . 

• 

161.  They  are. 

Ji  du 

• 

Ji  du 

• 

Go  nyi  . 

• 

• 

162.  I  was. 

Chha  du 

• 

Chhi  du  . 

• 

Ho  nyi  . 

• 

• 

• 

163.  Thou  wast. 

0  du 

• 

Ho  du  . 

• 

Hu  nyi  . 

• 

164.  He  was. 

Ji-pT  du  . 

• 

Ja-ri  du  . 

• 

Kayu  nyi 

• 

• 

165.  We  were. 

Chhik-pT  du 

• 

Ckhi-ri  du 

• 

Ho  nyi 

• 

•  l 

166.  You  were. 

A-pT  du  . 

• 

Ho-ri  du 

• 

Huyu  nyi 

• 

• 

167.  They  were. 

Ju-e 

• 

Khiu 

• 

Nyi-shong 

• 

• 

168.  Be. 

Ju-e-ta 

• 

Khi-ta-ri 

• 

Ngun-shong-ka 

• 

• 

169.  To  be. 

Ju-ya  cho 

• 

Khi-ti-ni 

• 

Ngun-nun 

• 

• 

170.  Being. 

Ju-e  dhu-gu 

Kbi  dbongu 

• 

Ngun-lyang-nun 

• 

• 

171.  Having  been. 

Ji  ju-e  phai  . 

• 

Ji  kbi  pbungi 

• 

Go  ngun-pu 

• 

• 

172.  I  may  bo. 

Ji  ju-e-tini ;  ji  ju-e  . 

• 

• 

Ji  kbi-tingi 

Go  ngun-shong 

• 

• 

173.  I  shall  be. 

Ji  ju-e 

• 

Ji  kbi  ma 

. 

Go  ngun-gat 

• 

• 

174.  I  should  be. 

Da  .  • 

• 

Dae 

• 

Lyup 

• 

• 

•  •  >  •  •  • 

175.  Beat. 

Da-e-ta  . 

• 

Dae-ta 

• 

Lyup-sbong 

• 

• 

176.  To  beat. 

Dii-ya  cho-na  .  • 

• 

Dae-tini 

• 

Lyup-bam 

• 

• 

177.  Beating. 

Da-e  dhu-ka 

• 

Dae  dbo-ga-ri 

• 

Lyup-nun 

• 

• 

178.  Having  beaten. 

Ji  da-e  - 

• 

Na  dai 

• 

Go  lyup  . 

• 

• 

179.  I  beat. 

Chha  da  . 

• 

Chba  dae 

• 

Ho  lynppung  . 

• 

• 

180.  Thou  beatest. 

/V 

0  dii-ya  chona 

• 

Ho-na  da 

• 

Hu  lyup-bam  . 

• 

• 

181.  He  beats. 

Ji-mi-sa.  da-e 

• 

Ja-ni  dae 

• 

Ka-yu  lyup 

• 

• 

182.  We  beat. 

Cbhi-mi-8a  dii  . 

• 

Chhi-ri  dae 

• 

Hd  lyup  . 

• 

• 

183.  You  beat. 

A -mi-si  dii-ya  cbona 

• 

Ho-ri  da 

• 

Hu-yu  lyup 

• 

• 

184.  They  beat. 

J  i  dii-ya  . 

• 

Na  da*i’T 

• 

Go  buk  . 

• 

• 

185.  I  beat  ( Past  Tense). 

Chha  da-la  . 

• 

Chha  da-nii 

• 

Hd  bukkung  . 

• 

• 

186.  Thou  beatest  ( Past 
Tense). 

rw 

0  da-la  . 

1 

• 

ITo-na  da-rt 

* 

• 

Hu  buk  . 

• 

• 

187.  Ho  beat  (Past  Tense). 

i 

1 
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Gurung  (Nepal). 

Murmi  (Nepal). 

Sun  war  (Darjeeling). 

Magar  (Nepal). 

188.  We  beat  ( Past  Tense )  . 

Ngi-ii  hoa-ji 

Ngachhi  rop 

Kan-koi  dathuk-a 

189.  You  beat  ( Past  Tense') 

Nha-mae-ji  hoa-ji 

Yenchhi  rop 

Nakoi  dathuk-a 

190.  They  beat  ( Past  Tense) 

Cha-mae-ji  hoa-ji 

• 

Thenchhi  rop  . 

. 

Asurk-e  dathuk-a 

191.  I  am  beating 

Nga  to-si  na-bu 

Ngae  rop-si  chi-ba 

Go  tum-na-tum  pahta 

Ngae  dathuk-nai-le  . 

192.  I  was  beating 

Nga-di  to-si  mu-la 

Ngae  rop-si  chi-ba  mu-ba  . 

(V  . 

Go  tum-na-tum  ba-ti 

N  gae  dathuk-nai-leya 

193.  I  bad  beaten 

Ngai  to-a-la 

Ngae  rop-si  jinji 

Go  tum-ne-tum-ta 

Ngae  dathuk-ni  hehani  (sic) 

194.  I  may  beat 

Ngai  to  . 

Ngae  rop-la  ham-la  . 

Go  tup-nga-na 

Ngae  dathuk-ki  hek-le 

195.  I  shall  beat 

Ngai  to-mu 

Ngae  rop-la 

. 

Ngae  dathuk-le 

196.  Thou  wilt  beat  . 

Ki-ji  hoa-ma  , 

Ye-se  rop-la 

Nang-e  dathuk-le 

197.  He  will  beat 

Cha-ji  hoa-ma 

The-se  rop-la 

Achai  dathuk-le 

198.  We  shall  beat 

Ngi-ji  hoa-ma  . 

Ngachhi  rop-la 

. 

Kankoi  dathuk-le 

199.  You  will  beat 

Nha-mae-ji  hoa-ma  . 

• 

Yenchhi  rop-la 

Nakurk-e  dathuk-le  . 

200.  They  will  beat  . 

Cha-mae-ji  hoa-ma  . 

Thechhi  rop-la 

Asurk-e  dathuk-le 

201.  I  should  beat 

Ngai  dhon-la  to-mu  . 

Ngae  rop-to-la  . 

iyj 

Go  a-kale  tup-cha  mar-ba  . 

Ngae  dathuk-ke  pari-cha 
leya. 

202.  I  am  beaten  . 

Nga-lai  to-adi  . 

Nga-ta  rop-ji  . 

Go  tup-cha  puing-sai 

Nga-ki  dung-a 

203,  I  was  beaten 

Nga  to-di 

Nga-ta  rop-si  chi-ji  . 

Go  tup-cha  puiug-sai  thiyo 

Nga-ki  dung-nu  dinha 

204.  I  shall  be  beaten 

Nga-lai  to-a  . 

Nga-ta  rop-ka-la 

Go  tup-clia  puing-cha  chhno 

Nga-ki  dung-le 

205.  I  go 

Nga  hyam 

Nga  ni 

Go  lai-na 

Nga  nung-le 

206.  Tbou  goest 

Kin  hyam 

Ye  nin  .... 

Ge  lai-na-we 

Nang  nung-le-s  . 

207.  He  goes 

Chan  hyam  . 

> 

The  ni-la  .  . 

Me  lai-ba 

Asai  nung-le 

208.  We  go 

Ngi  hyama 

Nga-ni  ni-sai  . 

. 

Kanko  nung-le  .  . 

• 

209.  You  go 

Nha-mae  hyama  . 

Ye-ni  mu  (sic) 

Nakruk  nung-le 

210.  They  go 

Cha-mae  hyama 

The-ni  mu  (sic) 

. 

Asruk  nung-le 

211.  I  went 

Nga  hya-la  .  t 

Nga  ni-ji 

Go  la-ti  .... 

Nga  nung-ne  . 

212.  Thou  wentest 

Ki  hya-la  .  •  . 

Ye  ni-ji  . 

Ge  la-te  • 

Nang  nung-ne-s 

213.  He  went  . 

Cba  hya-la 

The  ni-ji 

Me  la-pa  .  . 

Hosai  nung-ne  . 

214.  We  went  . 

Ngi  hva-ji 

Nga-ni  ni-ji 

1 

Kan-ko  nung-a  .  . 
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Xewari  (Nepal). 

Palni  (Nepal). 

E<5ng  (Darjeeling). 

Toto  (Jalpaiguri). 

1 

English. 

Ji-mi-se  da-ya  . 

• 

Ja-na  da-ri 

• 

• 

Ka-yu  buk 

• 

• 

r 

i 

•••  ••• 

188.  We  beat  ( Past  Tente). 

Chhi-mi-se  da-la 

• 

Chha-na  da-ri 

• 

Hd  buk  . 

• 

• 

. 

189.  You  beat  (Past  Tenet). 

A-mi-se  da-la  . 

• 

Ho-ka-na  da-ri 

• 

Ha-yu  buk  . 

• 

190.  They  beat  ( Past  Tente). 

Ji  da-ya  cho-na. 

• 

Na  da-na*chongi 

/ 

• 

Go  buk-bam 

• 

191.  I  am  beating. 

Ji  da-ya  cho-nao  cho*na 

• 

Na  da-na  cho  . 

• 

Go  buk-bam-ba 

• 

192.  1  was  beating. 

Ji  da-e  dhu-na 

• 

Na  dae  dhunga 

• 

Go  buk-ang 

• 

••• ••• 

193.  I  had  beaten. 

Ji  da-e  phai 

• 

Na  dae  phuugi 

• 

Go  buk-khu 

• 

194.  I  may  beat. 

Ji  da-e-tini 

• 

Na  dae-tingi 

• 

Go  buk-shdng  . 

• 

195.  I  shall  beat. 

Chha  da-i 

• 

Chha  da  . 

• 

Ho  buk-shet 

• 

• 

196.  Thou  wilt  beat. 

0  da-i 

• 

Ho-na  da 

• 

Hu  buk-shet 

• 

197.  He  will  beat. 

Ji-mi-se  da-e 

• 

Ja-na  da, 

• 

Ka-yu  buk-shdng 

• 

198.  We  shall  beat. 

Chhi-mi-se  ds-i 

• 

Chha-na  da 

• 

Hd  buk-shet 

• 

199.  You  will  beat. 

A-mi-se  da-i 

• 

Ho-ka*na  da 

• 

Hayfi  buk-shet 

• 

200.  They  will  beat. 

Ji  da-e  ma 

• 

Na  dae  ma 

• 

Go  buk-gat 

• 

• 

201.  I  should  beat. 

Ji-ta  da-ya  cho-na 

• 

Ji  da-ri  . 

• 

Ka-sum  buk-ang 

• 

202.  I  am  beaten. 

Ji-ta  da-la 

• 

Ji  da-gu  dn 

• 

Ka-sum  buk 

• 

203.  I  was  beaten. 

Ji-ta  da-i-ti-ni  . 

• 

Ji  da-tini 

• 

Ka-sum  buk-shet 

• 

•••  •• 

204.  I  shall  be  beaten. 

Ji  o-ne 

• 

Ji  woe 

• 

Go  ndng  . 

• 

205.  I  go. 

Chha  hu 

*  • 

• 

Chhi  wo 

• 

Hd  ndng 

• 

206.  Thou  goest. 

0  o-na  . 

• 

Ho  wo  . 

• 

Hu  non-det 

• 

207.  He  goes. 

J  i-pT  o-ne 

• 

Ja-ri  letiu 

• 

Ka-yu  ndng 

• 

208.  We  go. 

Chhi-pT  hu 

• 

Chha-ri  laso 

• 

Hd  ndng 

• 

209.  You  go. 

A-px  o-ni 

• 

Ho-ka-ri  letari 

• 

Ha-yu  ndng  . 

• 

210.  They  go. 

Ji  o-na  - 

• 

Ji  wae-gu  da  . 

• 

Go  non  . 

• 

211.  I  wont. 

Chha  o-na 

• 

Chhi  wae-gu  du 

• 

Hd  nong-ngung 

• 

212.  Thou  wouteBt. 

0  o-na 

• 

Ho  wo-gu  du  . 

• 

Hu  non  . 

• 

213.  Ho  went. 

Ji-pT  o-n& 

a  • 

Ja-ri  lerifi 

• 

Ka-vu  ndng  . 

• 

214.  We  went. 
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English. 

Gurung  (Nepal). 

Murmi  (Nepal). 

Sunwar  (Darjeeling). 

Magar  (Nepal). 

215.  Yon  went  .  .  . 

Nha-mae  hya-ji 

Ye-ni  ni-ji 

Nakruk  nung-a 

216.  They  went 

Cha-mae  hya-ji  «  • 

The-ni  ni-ji  * 

Asruk  nung-a  . 

217.  Go  . 

Hyad  .... 

Niu  .... 

Lawa  •  •  •  • 

1 

Nung-ni  .... 

218.  Going 

Hyar-ba  «... 

Ni-si  ni-ba 

La-cha  •  •  •  * 

Nung-nai-le 

219.  Gone 

Hyal-kha-di 

Ni-la  jinji 

La-ta  •  •  •  • 

Nung-nu  heka 

220.  What  is  your  name  ?  . 

Ki  mi  to-cha  ? 

Ye-la  min  tika  ? 

I  ne  mar-me  ?  . 

Nakung  armin  hi  ale  ? 

221.  How  old  is  this  horse  P 

Chu  ta  kati  khip  ta-di  ?  . 

Chu  ta,  kati  khe-pa  ta-ji  ?  . 

Iko  shara  dushya  bursha 
ba-me  ? 

Isai  gliora  kurik  bhm’ha 
chhan-a  ? 

222.  How  far  is  it  from  here 
to  Kashmir  ? 

Jhoile  Kashmir  kate  rhegu 
mu  ? 

Chu-kyam  Kashmir-  kati 
tharing  mu-la  ? 

Ake-nga,  Kashmir  dushong 
ngoni  chha  ? 

Itai  Kashmir  kurik  los  le  ? 

228.  How  many  sons  are 
there  in  your  father’s 
house  P 

Nha-me  a-ba  dhen-ri  kati 
jha  mu  ? 

Ye-la  ap-la  dim-ri  jha  kade 
mu-la  ? 

I  popo  kki-mi  tau  dish  ba- 
ni-mi  ? 

Nang-u  bay-o  im-ang  kurik 
lenza  miza  le  ? 

224.  I  have  walked  a  long 
way  to-day. 

Nga  tingaya  rhegu  bhradi  . 

Nga  tini  tharing  pra-ji 

Mu-lati  dushyo  lang  gapti  . 

Nga  chini  dherai  los  hoa 

225.  The  son  of  my  uncle  is 
married  to  his  sister. 

Ngia  kabaden-e  jha  chae  a- 
nga  de  biha  tu-di. 

Nga-la  agu-la  jha  the-la 
a-nga  den-chhyam  biha 
la-ba. 

A-pop-kauchha  a-tau-ke 

bilia  a-lo  mishya  nu  dum- 
ta. 

Ngau  kanchha  bay-o  len-za 
mi-za  achiu  bahini-khata 
biha  chhan-a. 

226.  In  the  house  is  the  sad¬ 
dle  of  the  white  horse. 

Dhino-ri  targya  ta-e  kathi 
mu. 

Dim-ri  tar  ta-la  kathi  mu-la 

Khi-mi  bushye  shara  a- 
ngoshtike  chha. 

Im  bhiti'i  booho  ghora  kathi 
le. 

227.  Put  the  saddle  upon 
his  back. 

Cha-e  gho-ri  kathi  thin 

The-la  chigma-ri  kathi 
thango, 

Achime  ngoshtike  lae-pao  . 

Hochio  pitk-taki  kathi  ka-ni 

228.  I  have  beaten  his  son 
with  many  stripes. 

Cha-e  jha-ladi  nga-di  lhe 
lana  dhon-di. 

The-la  jha-ta  angi  rop-chi  . 

Go-mi  a-tau-kale  karra-mi 
dherai  tup-ta. 

Hochio  mi-za-ki  ngai 

dathuk-a. 

229.  He  is  grazing  cattle  on 
the  top  of  the  hill. 

He  nu-ba  thum-ri  cha-di 
kheodo  chha-sem. 

Pra-ri  ta-ji  ra-me  mahi 
chha-si  chi-ba. 

Hayu  dangra  tari  meshbi 
ngoshya  ba-ta. 

Hosai  thumka  taki  bastu 
osane. 

230.  He  is  sitting  on  a  horse 
under  that  tree. 

Cha  sendu  jara-ri  ta  pheri 
tisim  mu-la. 

The  tong  dhi-ri  ta  ki-ri  the 
chi-ba  mu-la. 

Hayu  meko  rawa-pongmi 
shera  tari-mi  bashyo  ba-ta. 

Hosai  mui'tnng  mhake  hosai 
ghora  taki  kal-nu  omine. 

231.  His  brother  is  taller 
than  his  sister. 

Cha-mae  ring  bhanda  cha- 
mae  a-li  nu-ba  mu-la. 

The-la  ale  the-la  anga  oisi 
no-ba  mu-la. 

Me  a-nu  me  a-loba  misha-la- 
bhunda  lashyo  chha. 

Hocheo  bhayai  hocheo  ; 
bahini  denang  ghyancha  le. 

232.  The  price  of  that  is  two 
rupees  and  a  half. 

Cha-e  sae  mhui  nhi  se 
mohar  ghri. 

The-la  sai  sika  ni-se  adhuli 

Meko  a-muli  khur  nisi  JHi 
ana  ba-ta. 

Hocheo  mol  nis  rupiya 
adhili  le. 

233.  My  father  lives  in  that 
small  house. 

Nga-e  a-ba  cha  dhi  cho-ba- 
ri  ti-sim. 

Nga  aba  dim  jha- jha -ri 
chi-ba  mu-la. 

/V 

A  popo  meko  ashclia  khi-mi 
ba-ba. 

Ngau  bai  hosai  marchhu 
im-ang  u-le. 

234.  Give  this  rupee  to  him 

Chu  mhui  cha-lai  pin 

Chu  tanga  tlre-ta  pingo 

Bko  bi-ti  meko-kale  gin 

Isai  rupiya  hosko-ki  yanhi  . 

235.  Take  those  rupees  from 
him. 

Cha-huin-le  mhui  jaga  kin 

Uchu  tanga  the  kyam-se 
kingo. 

Meko  bi-putchi  nelle  pito  . 

Hos  rupiya  hosai  khata 
lani. 

236.  Beat  him  well  and  bind 
him  with  ropes. 

Cha-lai  beshe  dhon  chhu- 
ba-si  krudu. 

The-ta  mari  ropko,  chho-se 
khigo. 

Me-ko-le  rimso-pa  tup  mino 
v  (?)  meko-kale  ghele-me 
rimso-wa  preng-do. 

Hosai  bes- khata  dathu-ne 
doria  chhyak-ni. 

237.  Draw  water  from  the 
well. 

Inar  huinle  kui  dhuidu 

Tun-di-se  kui  tego  . 

Pokhri-nga  pako  chhyolo  . 

Inarin  di  don-ni 

238.  Walk  before  me 

Ngae  nin  bhrada 

Nga-la  ngachha  prau 

A-maiti  gako  . 

Ngau  aghi  hoa-ni  .  . 

239.  Whose  boy  comes  be¬ 
hind  you  ? 

Ki-lidi  khae-ba  jha  kha- 
sim  ? 

Ye-la  lisang  hal-la  jhatung 
haji. 

I-nole  su-ka  a-tau  pime  ?  . 

Su-o  chhan-za  nakung 
nhung-lak  ram-ne  ? 

240.  Prom  whom  diu  you 
buy  that  ? 

i 

Ki-di  cha  khaeb  de  ghlu-di  ? 

Ye-se  chu  hal-la  kyam-se 
khu-ba. 

Meko  ge  suke-nga  gyabi  ?  . 

Su-khata  hosai  loa  ?  . 

241.  From  a  shopkeeper  of 
the  village. 

Na  sarba-e  pasalya  ghri-de 
ghlu-di. 

Niimaa-la  pasale-cha  • 

Gaun-nga  dokane-ke-nga 

gyapta. 

La  hang  kat  pasale-khata  . 
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Newari  (Nepal). 

Palirl  (Nepal). 

Rong  (Darjeeling). 

Toto  (Jalpaiguri). 

English. 

Chhi-pi  o-na  .  •  « 

Chha-i’i  laro  .  .  . 

Ho  nong 

...... 

1 

215.  You  went. 

A-pi  o-na  »  * 

Ho-ka-ri  lau  .  .  . 

Ha-yunong 

216.  They  went. 

Hu  .... 

Wo  .... 

M  .... 

217.  Go. 

O-na  cho-na 

Wo-tini  .... 

Non-det  .... 

218.  Going. 

O-ne  dhu-ka-la  .  . 

Wo-gu  .... 

Hon  .... 

219.  Gone. 

Chha  na  chhu  ? 

Chha  nau  chala  ? 

A-do-sa  a-bryang  shu  go  ?  . 

220.  What  is  your  name  ? 

Tho  sala  guli  buddha  ju-la  ? 

U  soro  gwala  jejo  ?  . 

On  a-re  sa-tet  gan-bo  go  ?  . 

•  •  • 

221.  How  old  is  this  horse  ? 

Tha-na  Kasmir  guli-ta 
tapa  ? 

U-tha-na  Kashmii’  gwala 
tapa  ? 

A-ba-nun  Kashmir  sa-tet 
ru-ung  go  ? 

222.  How  far  is  it  from  here 
to  Kashmir  ? 

Chha  baba-ya  chhe  go-mha 
ka-e-pi  du  ? 

Thau  tapak  ju-e  dhuna 

Chhi  bae  chhe  gu-sa-lu 
kia-pro  du  ? 

Thra  tapa-ka  woe  la-ni 

A-kup  sa-tet  nyi  a-do-sa 
a-bo  li-ka  ? 

Sa-rong  go  a-rum-nunlom- 
ba  di. 

223,  How  many  sons  are 
there  in  your  father’s 
house  ? 

224.  I  have  walked  a  long 
way  to-day. 

Ji-mha  kaka-ya  kae-ya-ke 
o-ya  kehe  biha  ju-ya 
chona. 

Tuyu-mha  ^sala-ya  kathi 
chhe  du. 

O-ya  jandhu-li  kathi  ti 

Nu  da-ya  kia-pro-ya  ho-ya 
manjiu  napa  biha  ja. 

Chhe-go  tuiraj  soro-ya-gu 
kathi  du. 

Ho*ya  mha-ga  kathi  ta  , 

Ka-su  a-ku-sa  a-kup  hu-do 
a-nom  deb-ka  bri-thik. 

Li-ka  on  a-dum-sa  go  nyi  . 

Hado  ta-gum-ka  go  kyop  . 

• 

225.  The  son  of  my  uncle 
is  married  to  his 
sister. 

226.  In  the  house  is  the 
saddle  of  the  white 
horse. 

227.  Put  the  saddle  upon 
his  back. 

Ji  o-ya  kae-ya-ta  tako  masi 
da-e  dhu-na. 

Ho-ya  kia-pro-ya-ta  na 
choho  da-ni. 

Go  hu-do  kup  a-li  mol-la 
lyfip. 

228.  I  have  beaten  his  son 
with  many  stripes. 

0  parbata-ya  chokii-sa  same 
ja-ya  cho-na. 

Kakara  cho-ga  ho  saha- 
baha  jha. 

Hu-nun  than-chung  pong- 
kiing-ka  long  zot-bam. 

229.  He  is  grazing  cattle  on 
the  top  of  the  hill. 

0  eima-ya,  ko-sa  chha-mha 
sala-sa  chonao  chona. 

Chho  sima  purko  soro  thi- 
ma  ho  cho. 

Hu  kung  pe-re  a -min  on 
plong-ka  ngan  nyi. 

•••••# 

230.  He  is  sitting  on  a 
horse  under  that  tree. 

O-ya  kija  o-ya^kehe-ya  sisa 
ta-dhi  ka. 

H|o-ya  manji-a  sika  ho-yTa 
bhaju  taja. 

Hado  yeng  hado  nom-len 
l’hen. 

231.  His  brother  is  taller 
than  his  sister. 

t: 

O-ya  mu  ni  taka^tya  kha 

Wo-ya  mu  nis  taka  o  ba 
taka. 

O-re-sa  a-far  kom  nyet  sa 
phet. 

232.  The  price  of  that  is 
two  rupees  and  a  half. 

Ji  baba  o  chiki-dha-gu  chhS 
chona  chona. 

Wo  chikha-gu  chhe  nu  ba 
cho. 

Ka-su  bo  pe-re  li  a-chum- 
bo-ka  ngan-bam. 

233.  My  father  lives  in  that 
small  house. 

Tho  taka  o*ya-ta  biu  . 

Tho  taka  ho-ya-ta  bi 

Kom  a-re  ha-dom  bi .  . 

•  ••  •  . 

234.  Give  this  rupee  to 
him. 

0  taka  o-li-se  ka 

Ho-tha-na  wo  taka  kae 

Kom  o-re-song  hu-do- 

lyang-nun  lyo-a. 

235.  Take  those  rupeos  from 
him. 

• 

O-ya-ta  nhya  da-ka^da-ya 
khipa-ta  chiu. 

Ho-ya-ta  niakka  dae  pakhi- 
na  chi. 

Ryu-la  ha-dom  buk-nun 
takpo-sa  dam-tho. 

236.  Beat  him  well  and 
bind  him  with  ropes. 

Tu-tbi-sa  la  sa  •  * 

Tukhu  lukhu  sali 

LIng-lap-nun  ung  rhya 

237.  Draw  water  from  the 

well. 

Ji  nheone  nya-si-nu  . 

Nu-ya  sika  nghoa  go 

Ka-su  nahan  na 

238.  Walk  before  me. 

Chha  Hone  so-ya  kae  macha 
o-ya  cho-na  r 

Chha  lumano  sala  baba-clia 
yu  ? 

To  kup  ii-do  Ion  di-dot  go  ? 

239.  Whose  boy  comes  be¬ 
hind  you  P 

0  chha  gumhasya-ko 

nya-na  ? 

Wo  chha  Ba-thii-la  nia-na 
ka-na  ? 

Hd  o-re  to-lyang  par-rung 
go  ? 

. 

240.  Prom  whom  did  yon 
buy  that  ? 

Ga-ya  chha-mha  pasalya 
yak'e. 

Desa-ya-gu  pasaja  thi-sa- 
na-la-ga. 

Kyfing  pasol-mo-lyiing-nun 
par. 

1  1 

[241.  From  a  shopkeeper  of 
the  village. 
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Map  illustrating  the  relative  positions  of  the  Munda,  of  the  complex 
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Complex  Pronominalized  Languages. 


EASTERN  SUB-GROUP. 


To  the  east  of  the  valley  of  Nepal  we  find  a  series  of  dialects  of  a  much  more 
complex  nature  than  those  described  in  the  preceding  pages.  All  the  characteristics 
mentioned  in  the  introduction  to  the  Himalayan  languages  are  found  in  them,  though 
not  always  in  one  and  the  same  dialect. 

The  tendency  to  distinguish  the  person  of  the  subject  by  means  of  pronominal 
affixes  is  found  in  all  of  them.  Thus  a  suffix  nga  is  commonly  added  in  the  first  person 
singular.  The  regular  place  of  this  suffix  is  between  the  base  and  the  auxiliary.  Com¬ 
pare  Tharni  hok-ngd-du,  being-I-am,  I  am. 

It  has  already  been  remarked  that  this  distinction  of  the  person  of  the  subject  by 
means  of  pronominal  suffixes  is  in  agreement  with  the  practice  of  Munda  languages.  It 
is  interesting  to  note  in  this  connexion  that  those  forms  of  speech  likewise  insert  the 
pronominal  suffix  indicating  the  subject  between  the  real  verb  and  the  auxiliary. 
Compare  Santali  rangdch’ -ed-in  talidkana ,  hungering-I-was,  I  was  hungering.  More¬ 
over,  the  use  of  personal  suffixes  is  not  necessary  in  either  group.  In  the  Munda 
languages  it  is  more  common  to  add  the  pronominal  suffix  to  the  word  immediately 
preceding  the  verb.  Compare  Santali  drak’-te-n  chalak’a,  liouse-into-I  go,  I  shall  go 
home.  We  can  perhaps  compare  the  tendency  in  some  of  the  dialects  now  under  con¬ 
sideration  to  distinguish  the  subject  by  means  of  pronominal  prefixes  before  the  verb. 
Compare  Limbu  kliene  ke-wa,  thou  thou-art,  thou  art.  It  should  however  be  borne  in 
mind  that  the  use  of  prefixes  is  an  old  feature  of  Tibeto-Burman  languages. 

Another  characteristic  feature  of  the  Munda  verb  is  that  the  direct  and  indirect 
objects  are  incorporated  in  it  by  inserting  pronominal  infixes.  Compare  Santali  sint-dd 
okard-y-dm  nam-kef  -ko-tin-a,  hens  where-thou  foundest-them-mine  ?  where  did  you 
find  my  hens  ?  A  similar  tendency  can  be  observed  in  some  dialects  of  our  group. 
Compare  Khambu  khodo-pikd ,  him-said,  he  said  to  him  ;  Limbu  pi-r-ang-ne ,  give  me  ; 
hip-tam-me,  beat  him. 

Higher  numbers  are  counted  in  twenties  in  Dhlmal,  Yakha,  and  Khambu.  Thami 
and  some  Khambu  dialects  have  adopted  the  Aryan  numerals  for  higher  numbers,  and 
Rai  and  Limbu  make  use  of  the  Tibeto-Burman  method  of  counting  in  tens.  Compare 
Yakha  hi-bong-hichchi  nga  ibong,  twenties-two  and  ten,  fifty,  and  Santali  bar  isi  gal,  two 
twenties  ten,  fifty. 

The  personal  pronouns  of  Munda  languages  have  three  numbers.  There  are,  more¬ 
over,  double  sets  of  the  dual  and  plural  of  the  first  person.  Comparo  Santali  in,  I  ; 
alin,  I  and  he  ;  alan,  I  and  thou  ;  ala ,  I  and  they  ;  abo ,  I  and  you.  The  Tibeto-Burman 
languages  have  no  such  complicated  system  of  pronouns.  The  numerous  forms  found 
in  them  are  due  to  the  exigencies  of  etiquette,  different  forms  being  required  in  order  to 
mark  the  differing  degree  of  politeness  shown  towards  the  person  addressed.  Several 
Himalayan  dialects,  however,  in  this  respect  agree  with  the  Munda  forms  of  speech. 
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Many  of  them  are  only  known  through  the  materials  published  by  Hodgson.  Compare 
Vayu  go,  I ;  ang-chi ,  my  and  his ;  ung-chi ,  my  and  thy ;  ang-ki,  my  and  their  ;  ung-ki, 
my  and  your ;  Balling  go,  I ;  go-si,  I  and  thou ;  go-siiku,  I  and  he ;  goi,  I  and  you  ; 
go-ku,  I  and  they,  and  similar  forms  in  other  dialects  such  asThaksya,  llungchhenbung, 
Nachhereng,  Waling,  Thulung,  Loliorong,  Lambicliliong,  Balali,  Sangpang,  Dumi, 
Iv haling,  Dungmali,  etc.  Some  of  the  dialects  which  fall  within  the  scope  of  this 
Survey  probably  possess  a  similar  system  of  pronominal  forms.  Our  materials  are  not 
sufficient  to  judge  about  the  matter  with  certainty.  Compare  however  Limbu  dn-chl, 
I  and  thou  ;  dn-chl-ge,  I  and  he  ;  dni,  X  and  you ;  dni-ge,  I  and  they.  In  Khambu  we 
find  kei ,  we;  i-mi,  our;  o-khi-pi,  of  us.  Compare  Balling  goi,  I  and  you ;  i-ke,  my 
and  your;  wci-ke,  my  and  their,  and  so  forth. 

Hodgson  has  collected  most  of  the  complex  pronominalized  languages  of  Nepal 
under  the  head  of  Kiranti,  and  it  has  become  customary  to  distinguish  those  dialects  as 
the  Kiranti  group  of  Tibeto-Burman  languages. 

According  to  the  same  authority,  the  Kirant  country  in  the  larger  sense  is  sub¬ 
divided  into  three  different  tracts,  viz.: — 

1.  TPallo  Kirant  or  Hither  Kirant,  inhabited  by  Yakhas,  Limbus,  Lohorongs, 

and  Clihi  ngtangs. 

2.  Majh  Kirant  or  Middle  Kirant,  comprising  Bontawa,  Rodong,  Dungmali, 

Khaling,  Dumi,  Sangpang,  Balali,  Lambicliliong,  Bahing,  Thulung, 

Kulung,  Waling,  and  Nachhereng. 

3.  Pallo  Kirant  or  further  Kirant,  inhabited  by  the  Chourasyas. 

Hodgson  further  states  that  Kirant  in  this  larger  sense  comprises  the  country  of 
the  Khambus,  or  Khambuwan,  and  the  country  of  the  Limbus,  or  Limbuwan.  The 
former  is  situated  between  the  Sun  Kosi  and  the  Arun,  the  latter  between  the  Arun  and 
the  Singilela  Range.  The  Yakhas  and  the  Limbus  are,  however,  he  says,  often  alleged 
to  be  not  Kirantis.  Mr.  Gait,  on  the  other  hand,  states  that  he  has  been  informed 
an  educated  Yakha,  that  strictly  speaking  Kiranti  is  the  designation  only  of  the  Rais, 
i.e.,  of  the  Jimdars  and  the  Yakhas.  The  name  Kirant  should  properly  be  written 
Kirlt.  It  has  long  ago  been  identified  with  the  Kiratas  of  Sanskrit  literature.  It  is 
not,  however,  of  any  importance  to  speculate  on  the  history  of  the  word.  Suffice  it  to 
state  that  it  is  used  in  different  senses  by  different  authorities,  and  that  the  dialects  of 
the  so-called  Kiranti  group  are  closely  related  to  dialects  spoken  by  tribes  who  have 
never  claimed  to  be  Kirants.  I  do  not,  therefore,  see  any  sufficient  reason  for  retaining 
the  denomination  Kiranti  in  this  Survey. 

The  dialects  belonging  to  our  group  which  will  be  dealt  with  in  what  follows  are 
Dhimal,  Thami,  Limbu,  Yakha,  Khambu,  and  Rai.  Some  other  Nepalese  dialects  such 
as  Vayu,  Chepang,  etc.,  will  be  added  as  a  kind  of  appendix. 

Dhimal  and  Thami  are  comparatively  simple  languages.  The  higher  numbers  in 
Dhimal  are  counted  in  twenties ;  compare  nd  hisa,  five  twenties,  hundred. 

The  person  of  the  subject  is  distinguished  by  adding  pronominal  suffixes  to  the  verb ; 
thus,  ka  le-ang-kdf  I  come-shall-I,  I  shall  come;  nd  le-ang-na,  thou  come-wilt-thou, 
thou  wilt  come;  kyel  le-ang-kyel,  we  come-shall-we,  we  shall  come.  In  other  respects 
Dhimal  does  not  show  any  traces  of  the  complicity  characteristic  of  other  dialects 
belonging  to  the  group. 
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Dhlmal  has  formerly  been  considered  to  belong  to  the  Bodo  group  of  Tibeto-Burman 
languages.  Its  vocabulary,  and  more  especially  the  forms  of  the  numerals  and  pronouns, 
however,  show  a  much  closer  affinity  to  the  Himalayan  dialects,  and  the  negative 
verb  is  formed  by  means  of  a  prefix  ma.  When  we  remember  the  characteristic  features 
drawn  attention  to  above,  it  cannot  therefore  be  any  doubt  that  Dhlmal  must  be 
separated  from  the  Bodo  group  and  dealt  with  in  connexion  with  the  pronominalized 
dialects  of  Nepal. 

So  far  as  we  can  judge  from  the  scanty  materials  at  our  disposal,  Thami  is  a  dialect 
of  the  same  description  as  Dhlmal.  The  numerals  above  4  two  ’  have  been  borrowed 
from  Aryan  languages,  and  we  cannot  therefore  tell  whether  tho  higher  numbers  were 
originally  counted  in  tens  or  in  twenties.  The  conjugation  of  verbs,  on  the  other  hand, 
shows  the  same  use  of  pronominal  suffixes  as  in  the  case  of  Dhlmal ;  thus,  gai  yd-ngd-du , 
I  go-I-am,  I  go;  ne  rehu-na-du ,  thee-by  striking-thou-art,  thou  strikest. 

Limbu  is  a  dialect  of  a  much  more  complex  character.  The  higher  numbers  are, 
however,  counted  in  tens  as  in  Tibetan. 

It  has  already  been  remarked  that  there  are  double  forms  of  the  dual  and  the  plural 
of  the  first  personal  prououn,  viz.  :-an-chi,  I  and  thou;  an-chi-ge,  I  and  he;  ant,  I  and 
you ;  arii-ge,  I  and  they.  Of  greater  interest  is,  however,  the  use  of  short  forms  of  the 
personal  pronouns  as  prefixes;  thus,  angd  d-sd ,  I  my-son,  mv  son ;  khene  k'-nu-sa ,  thou 
thy-younger-brother,  thy  younger  brother;  khune  ku-sd ,  he  liis-son,  his  son.  These 
prefixes  are  extensively  used,  and  they  also  occur  before  verbs,  in  order  to  distinguish 
the  person  of  the  subject  and  the  object.  Thus,  a-k'-hip,  me  thou  strikest;  pdp  gd- 
chogu ,  sin  I-did,  I  sinned  ;  khun-chhi  me-wd ,  they  they-are,  they  are. 

In  this  extensive  use  of  pronominal  prefixes  Limbu  agrees  with  Bara,  and  still  more 
with  the  Kuki-Cliin  languages.  Compare  Bara  ang-ni  d-fd,  me-of  my-fatker,  my 
father  ;  nang-ni  nam-fd,  thee-of  thy-father,  thy  father ;  bl-ni  bl-fd,  him-of  his-father,  his 
father ;  Lushei  kei-ma  ka-pa,  I  my-father,  my  father ;  kei-ma  ka-ni,  I  my-being,  I  am. 
In  this  connexion  we  can  also  note  that  the  plural  suffix  in  the  pronouns  ‘  I  ’  and  £  thou  ’ 
is  ni  in  Limbu  and  in  Lushei. 

It  will,  accordingly,  be  seen  that  Limbu  forms  another  iink  in  the  chain  connecting 
Tibetan  and  the  Himalayan  dialects  with  the  Tibeto-Burman  languages  of  Assam  and 

Burma. 

It  is  not  only  pronominal  prefixes  that  are  employed  by  Limbu.  When  the  subject 
of  a  verb  is  of  the  first  person,  it  is  often  indicated  by  suffixing  ang,  an  abbreviated  form 
of  the  pronoun  angd ,  I.  Thus,  peg-ang ,  went-I,  I  went.  This  ang  must  be  compared 
with  the  suffix  ngd  in  Thami.  It  is  also  used  to  indicate  the  object ;  thus,  hip-t-dng,  he 
struck  me  ;  pi-r-at/g-ne,  give  me. 

Yakha  is  in  many  respects  closely  related  to  Limbu,  as  will  already  be  apparent 
from  a  comparison  of  the  numerals  and  pronouns  in  the  list  of  words  on  pp.  408  and  ff. 
Higher  numbers  are  counted  in  twenties.  The  dialect  possesses  a  set  of  pronominal 
prefixes.  It  does  not,  however,  so  commonly  add  them  before  a  governing  noun  in  order 
to  repeat  the  governed  genitive,  as  does  Limbu,  though  we  find  forms  such  as  u-gd  i-pd, 
him-of  his-father,  his  father.  The  verb  does  not  regularly  differ  for  person.  The  suffix 
ngd  is,  however,  sometimes  inserted  between  the  base  and  an  auxiliary,  when  the 
subject  is  of  the  first  person  singular  ;  thus,  khem-me-ngdi-nd,  going-l-am,  I  go,  and  it  is 
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probable  that  better  materials  would  show  that  Yakha  in  reality  agrees  much  more 
closely  with  Limbu  than  the  tests  available  lead  us  to  infer. 

Kharnbu  is  the  name  of  a  tribe  whose  members  speak  several  closely  connected 
dialects.  The  higher  numbers  were  formerly  counted  in  twenties,  but  Aryan  loan-words 
have  now  begun  to  be  substituted.  Several  Kharnbu  dialects  possess  dual  forms  of  the 
personal  pronouns  and  double  sets  of  the  dual  and  plural  of  the  first  person,  one  includ¬ 
ing  and  the  other  excluding  the  person  addressed.  The  personal  pronouns  have  short 
forms  which  are  used  as  pronominal  prefixes,  as  in  Limbu  and  Yakha. 

Some  Kharnbu  dialects  make  use  of  pronominal  suffixes  in  order  to  distinguish  the 
person  of  the  subject  in  verbs.  There  is  also  a  tendency  to  add  pronouns  before  the  verb 
in  order  to  indicate  the  object ;  thus,  kliodo-pika,  him-said,  he  said  to  him. 

Some  Kharnbu  dialects  present  a  very  complicated  system  of  verbal  forms,  and  it  is 
just  possible  that  further  materials  would  show  the  same  to  be  the  case  with  all,  or  at 
least,  most  of  them. 

Specimens  have  been  forwarded  for  the  purposes  of  this  Survey  of  a  dialect  called 
Kai.  It  is  probably  the  language  spoken  by  the  Jimdars  of  Nepal.  It  closely  corre¬ 
sponds  to  Hodgson’s  Dumi. 

Higher  numbers  are  counted  in  tens. 

According  to  Hodgson’s  Dumi  vocabulary,  the  personal  pronouns  have  a  dual  as 
well  as  a  plural,  and  there  are  both  inclusive  and  exclusive  forms  of  the  dual  and  plural 
of  the  first  person.  Short  forms  of  the  personal  pronouns  are  used  as  pronominal  pre¬ 
fixes.  The  prefix  d,  thy,  is  also  used  before  verbs  in  order  to  indicate  that  the  subject 
is  of  the  second  person ;  thus,  a-mu,  madest.  Compare  Limbu. 

The  person  of  the  subject  is  not  regularly  distinguished  in  the  verb.  In  addition  to 
the  prefix  d  in  the  second  person  we  sometimes  find  a  suffix  nga  in  the  first ;  thus, 
mu-nga-ta ,  I  am  doing. 

The  remaining  dialects  of  the  group  are  only  known  from  the  materials  published 
by  Hodgson.  The  Vayu  dialect  is  a  typical  language  of  the  complex  type,  and  it  will 
be  described  at  some  length.  Other  Nepalese  languages,  such  as  Bhrarnu,  Chepang, 
Kusunda,  and  Thaksya,  are  too  unsatisfactorily  known  to  be  dealt  with  in  detail.  They 
have  all  been  much  influenced  by  Aryan  tongues. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  dialects  belonging  to  this  group  all  have  the  tendency  to 
distinguish  the  person  of  the  subject,  at  least  if  the  subject  is  of  the  first  person.  In 
that  case  a  suffix  nga  is  usually  added  or  inserted  between  the  base  and  an  auxiliary. 
In  Diurnal  and  Thami  we  find  a  similar  suffix  nd  in  the  second  person.  These  two 
suffixes,  ngd  for  the  first  and  nd  for  the  second  person,  will  meet  us  again  in  the  western 
group.  Their  origin  is  evident ;  they  are  simply  the  shortest  forms  of  the  personal 
pronouns  of  the  two  first  persons. 

In  Limbu,  Yakha,  Kharnbu,  and  Kai  we  find  an  extensive  use  made  of  pronominal 
prefixes,  just  as  is  the  case  in  several  Tibeto-Burman  dialects  of  Assam  and  Further 
India. 

The  position  of  our  group  can  accordingly  be  defined  as  intermediate  between 
Tibetan  and  the  non-pronominalized  Himalayan  dialects  on  one  side  and  the 
pronominalized  languages  of  North  Almora,  Kanawar  and  neighbourhood  as  well  as  a 
series  of  Tibeto-Burman  forms  of  speech  such  as  Bara,  the  Kuki-C'hin  languages,  etc., 
on  the  other. 
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The  Dinmal  dialect  is  spoken  by  a  small  tribe  in  the  Darjeeling  Terai.  No  estimates 
of  the  number  of  speakers  have  been  forwarded  for  the  purposes  of  this  Survey.  At 


the  last  Census  of  1901  the  figures  were  as  follows  : — 

Bengal  Presidency — 

Darjeeling  ..•••••»  *  .  •  •  607 

Assam  •  *•••«•«»•»••  4 

Total  .  611 


A  full  vocabulary  and  a  grammatical  sketch  of  the  dialect  have  been  published  by 
Hodgson.  No  new  materials  have  been  forthcoming  for  the  purposes  of  this  Survey, 
and  the  remarks  on  Dlhmal  which  follow  are  therefore  entirely  based  on  the  materials 
collected  by  Hodgson.  The  same  is  the  case  with  the  list  of  Standard  Words  and 
Phrases  on  pp.  408  and  ff. 

AUTHORITIES— 

Hodgson,  B.  H., — On  the  Kocch,  Bodo,  and  Dhimal  tribes .  Calcutta,  1847.  Reprinted  in  Miscellaneous 
Essays  relating  to  Indian  Subjects,  Vol.  i,  London,  1880,  pp.  1  and  ff. 

„  „  — On  the  Aborigines  of  NorthS astern  India.  Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal, 

Yol.  xviii,  Part  i,  1849,  pp.  451  and  ff.  Reprinted  in  Miscellaneous  Essays,  Vol.  ii,  pp.  1  and  ff. 

Hunter,  W.  W., — A  Comparative  Dictionary  of  the  Languages  of  India  and  High  Asia.  London,  1868. 

Dalton,  E.  T., — Descriptive  Ethnology  of  Bengal.  Calcutta,  1872.  Dhimal  vocabulary,  after  Hodgson, 
on  pp.  93  and  ff. 

Elliott,  C.  A., — Report  on  the  Census  of  Assam  for  1891.  Calcutta,  1883,  p.  80. 

Gait,  E.  A., — Report  on  the  Census  of  Assam  for  1891.  Shillong  1892,  paras.  161-184. 

Article.— There  is  no  article.  The  numeral  e,  one,  is  used  as  an  indefinite  article, 
and  definiteness  is  indicated  by  means  of  demonstrative  pronouns. 

Nouns. — Gender. —  Gender  is  indicated  by  using  different  words  or  by  prefixing 
ddnJchd ,  dhdngdi ,  male  ;  mahani,  bhundi,  female,  etc.  Thus,  ke,  husband  ;  be,  wife  : 
tvd-val,  man  ;  be-val ,  woman  :  wd-jan,  boy  ;  be-jan,  girl :  ddnkhd  /chid,  male  dog  ;  maha¬ 
ni  khld ,  bitch  :  dhdngdi  kia,  cock  ;  bhundi  kia,  hen. 

Number. — The  plural  is  not  marked  when  it  appears  from  the  context.  The 
usual  plural  suffix  is  galai  ;  thus,  chan  galai ,  children. 

Case. — The  subject  of  intransitive  verbs  and  the  object  are  not  distinguished  by 
any  suffix.  The  subject  of  transitive  verbs  is  usually  put  in  the  case  of  the  agent, 
which  is  formed  by  adding  the  suffix  dong.  The  dative,  which  is  sometimes  also  used 
as  an  accusative,  is  formed  by  adding  eng.  The  suffix  of  the  ablative,  which  is  also 
often  used  to  denote  the  agent,  is  sho ;  that  of  the  genitive  ko,  and  that  of  the  locative 
td.  Thus,  Idong  md-elkd  wd-jan-galai-sho  ghinteng  weng,  udbng  el/cd  be-jan-galai-eng 
pi,  these  not  good  boys-from  take  it,  those  good  girls-to  give ;  khund-dong  chd-nen-chd-hl, 
tiger-by  killed,  a  tiger  killed  him  ;  Idong  king-ko  dla,  this  (is)  our  buffalo  ;  bada  sd-td, 
in  a  big  house. 

Adjectives. — Adjectives  usually  precede,  but  sometimes  also  follow  the  noun  they 
qualify  ;  thus,  elkd  chan-galai ,  good  children. 

The  particle  of  comparison  is  nhd-dong,  which  is  usually  preceded  by  the  compared 
noun  in  the  genitive.  Thus,  b-kb  nhd-dong  dhdngd,  him  than  tall,  taller ;  sogiming-ko 
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nhd-dong  dhdngti ,  all  than  tall,  tallest ;  pia  nhd-dong  oyhd  gdndi  hi,  cow  than  horse  fat 
is,  the  horse  is  fatter  than,  the  cow.  Dong  can  be  dropped  ;  thus,  sogiming  nhd  ltd  kalam 
rhinka,  all  than  this  pen  long,  this  pen  is  the  longest  of  all. 


Numerals  • — The  first  numerals  are  given  iu  the  list  of  words.  They  precede  the 
noun  they  qualify.  They  are  often  followed  by  the  suffix  long ,  which  does  not  appear 
to  add  anything  to  the  meaning;  thus,  e-long  didng  or  e-diang ,  one  man. 


Pronouns. — The  following  are  the  personal  pronouns  : — 


kd,.  I. 

kdng-dong,  by  me. 
lceng ,  to  me. 
kdng-ko,  my. 
kyel,  we. 
king-dong ,  by  us. 
king -eng,  to  us. 
king-ko ,  our. 


.  nd,  thou. 

nang-dong,  by  thee. 
neng,  to  thee. 
ndng-ko,  thy. 
nyel,  you. 
ning-dong,  by  you. 
ning-eng,  to  you. 
ning-ko,  your. 


tqd,  he. 

wdng-dong,  by  him. 
iveng,  to  him, 
d-kd,  wcin-ko ,  his. 
u-bal,  they. 
u-bal-dong ,  by  them. 
u-bal-eng,  to  them. 
u-bal-ko,  their. 


The  demonstrative  pronouns  are  l,  this  ;  u,  that.  There  are  besides  fuller  forms, 
viz.,  i-dong ,  and  u-dong  for  living  beings,  and  l-td,  u-td,  for  tliiugs.  The  demonstrative 
pronouns  are  inflected  like  personal  pronouns ;  thus,  i-ko,  or  ydng-ko,  of  this ;  yeng , 
to  this ;  yang-slio,  from  this.  The  plural  is  i-bal,  these  ;  u-bal,  those. 

Interrogative  pronouns  are  hashu,  who  ?  hai,  what  ? 

Verbs. — All  verbs  are  inflected  in  exactly  the  same  way.  If  the  subject  is  of  the 
first  or  second  person,  the  personal  pronouns  are  suffixed  to  the  tense  bases.  Thus, 
kd  hade-khi-Jcd,  I  go  ;  nd  hade-khi-nd ,  thou  goest ;  wd  hade-khi,  he  goes ;  kyel  hade-khi- 
kyel,  we  go ;  nyel  hade-khi-nyel,  you  go  ;  u-bal  hade-khi,  they  go. 

The  usual  verb  substantive  is  jeng-li,  to  be.  The  present  is  jehi,  the  past  higd-hi, 
the  future  jeng,  first  person  kdjen-kd,  I  shall  be. 

Hi  means  ‘to  be,’  ‘  to  exist’ ;  thus,  hashu  hi,  who  is  there  ?  kd  hi-kd,  I  am  ;  be-jan 
nhd-dong  tod-jan  dhdngd  hi,  girl  than  boy  tall  is,  the  boy  is  taller  than  the  girl. 

Present  time.. — The  base  alone  is  sometimes  used  as  a  present ;  thus,  ndni  mhoikd - 
dinchd-td  hade-kd,  to-day  jungle-to  go-I,  to-day  I  am  going  to  the  jungle. 

The  usual  present  tense  is  formed  by  suffixing  khi,  mhi,  or  nhi ;  thus,  kd  hade-khi- 
kd,  I  go ;  kd  dop-mhi-kd,  I  speak. 

A  present  definite  can  be  formed  by  prefixing  eldng,  now,  to  this  tense;  thus, 
kd  eldng  khdng-khi-kd,  I  am  wishing. 

Past  time. — The  suffix  of  the  past  is  hi ;  thus,  nd  hade-hi-nd,  thou  wentest.  We 
also  find  shorter  forms  such  as  nd  hai-nd,  thou  wentest ;  md  hai-kd,  I  did  not  go. 

An  imperfect  is  formed  by  prefixing  Idmpdng,  formerly,  to  the  present ;  thus, 
kd  Idmpdng  khdng-khi-kd ,  I  was  wishing. 

Future. — The  suffix  of  the  future  is  dng,  which  sometimes  becomes  an  before  the 
suffix  kd  of  the  first  person.  The  initial  d  is  sometimes  dropped  after  vowels.  Thus, 
kd  chdng-ka ,  instead  of  chdi-dng-kd ,  I  shall  eat ;  kd  hade-dng-kd,  or  kd  hdn-kds  I  shall  go ; 
nd  hade-dng-nd,  or,  nd  hdng-nd,  thou  wilt  go. 

Imperative. — The  simple  base  without  any  suffix  is  used  as  an  imperative  ;  thus, 
cha  eat ;  md  le,  don’t  come. 
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Verbal  nouns  and  participles. — The  usual  verbal  noun  is  formed  by  adding 
li  ;  thus,  Jiade-li,  to  go,  in  order  to  go.  Another  verbal  noun  is  formed  by  adding  kd  ; 
thus,  pa-Tcd-kondng ,  on  account  of  doing,  because  he  did.  Such  forms  are  commonly 
used  as  relative  participles ;  thus,  dang-hcti-nen-cha-kd  khid,  beating-findiug-eating 
dog,  a  beaten  dog ;  dop-kd  kothd ,  spoken  words. 

An  adverbial  participle  is  formed  by  adding  katdng  ;  thus,  len-ka-tang  len-ka-tang 
hade-kki,  he  goes  laughing. 

A  conjunctive  participle  is  formed  by  adding  teng  ;  thus,  hade-teng ,  having  gone. 

Passive  voice. — There  is  no  passive  voice.  A  kind  of  passive  can  however  be 
expressed  by  adding  the  verbs  nen,  to  find,  and  chd,  to  eat,  to  the  base  and  conjugating 
throughout ;  thus,  yolla-sho  dang-hai  nen-chd-hi-kd ,  brother-from  beating  found-ate-I, 
I  was  beaten  by  my  brother. 

Negative  particle. — The  negative  particle  is  a  prefixed  md  ;  thus,  kd  md  klidng- 
khi-kd,  I  do  not  wish ;  kd  md  hdn-kd,  I  am  not  going  ;  md  hode ,  don’t  go. 

Order  of  words. — The  usual  order  of  words  is  subject,  object,  verb. 


Tor  further  details  the  student  is  referred  to  the  works  quoted  above  under  the 
head  of  authorities  and  to  the  list  of  Standard  Words  and  Phrases  on  pp.  408  and  if. 
The  latter  has  been  compiled  from  Hodgson’s  grammar  and  vocabulary. 
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TH  AMI. 


The  Tharnis  have  formerly  been  considered  to  speak  the  same  dialect  as  the  Sun  wars. 
During  the  preparatory  operations  of  this  Survey  the  two  dialects  were  confounded  in 
Darjeeling,  and  separate  returns  were  only  made  from  Sikkim.  The  number  of  speakers 
in  that  district  was  estimated  at  100.  At  the  last  Census  of  1901,  Sunwar  and  Thami 
were  classed  together  in  Assam.  The  Thami  figures  for  other  districts  were  as  follows 


Bengal  Presidency — 
Jalpaiguri 
Darjeeling 
Chittagong 
Sikkim 


9 

264 

6 

32 


Total  Bengal  311 

Bombay  Presidency  ...........  8 

Grand  Total  .  319 


It  will  be  seen  that  the  number  of  speakers  outside  Nepal  is  small.  It  is  therefore 
no  wonder  that  it  has  been  impossible  to  get  more  than  an  incomplete  list  of  words  for 
the  purposes  of  this  Survey.  The  list  is  not  sufficient  for  giving  a  detailed  description  of 
the  principal  features  of  Thami  grammar.  It  shows,  however,  that  Thami  is  quite 
distinct  from  Sunwar.  It  is  much  influenced  by  Aryan  dialects,  and  has  adopted 
Aryan  numerals  above  ‘  two.’  On  the  whole,  however,  it  seems  to  be  a  dialect  of  the 
same  kind  as  Diurnal,  Yaklia,  Limbu,  etc. 

The  remarks  on  the  Thami  dialect  which  follow  are  entirely  based  on  the  list 
mentioned  above,  which  has  been  forwarded  from  Darjeeling. 

Nouns- — The  prefixes  c/m  in  chi-ngd,  nose;  clii-le,  tongue;  did  in  chd-ld,  moon ; 
u  in  u-go,  mouth  ;  u-md,  wife ;  u-ni,  sun,  do  not  appear  to  add  anything  to  the  meaning. 
The  prefix  chd  in  chd-ld  corresponds  to  the  z  in  Tibetan  zla-mct,  moon.  Similarly  chi-le , 
tongue,  should  be  compared  with  Tibetan  Iche,  Skarpa  che-lak. 

Gender. — The  male  gender  can  be  indicated  by  adding  qualifying  words  such  as 
papa,  hoke ,  darlie,  etc.;  thus,  papa  syd,  bull;  hoke  churi,  a  he  goat;  ddrhe  arid ,  a  male 
deer.  Pdpd  should  be  compared  with  Pahri  hdbd  which  is  used  in  the  same  way.  The 
female  gender  can,  similarly,  be  distinguished  by  adding  mama ,  md,  or  mi;  thus,  ma¬ 
ma  syd,  cow  ;  kuchu-md  and  kuchu-mi,  bitch.  In  other  cases  the  gender  is  distinguished 
by  using  different  words,  or  else  it  is  left  unmarked. 

Number. — There  are  two  numbers,  the  singular  and  the  plural.  The  plural  can 
be  distinguished  by  adding  suffixes  such  as  liaru  and  pali  ;  thus,  d-pd  haru,  fathers  ; 
chdmai  pali ,  daughters. 

Case. — The  subject  of  intransitive  verbs  and  the  object  are  not  distinguished  by 
means  of  any  suffix.  The  object  can,  however,  be  put  in  the  dative,  which  is  formed 
by  adding  one  of  the  suffixes  kai  or  lai  ;  thus,  to-ho  chd-kai  rehunu,  his  son  beat,  I 
have  beaten  his  son. 

The  subject  of  transitive  verbs  is  put  in  the  case  of  the  agent,  which  is  also  used 
as  an  instrumental.  It  is  formed  by  adding  i  or  e  ;  thus,  dhd-i  syd-mishd  jahu-du,  him- 
by  eows-buffaloes  grazes,  lie  is  grazing  cattle ;  to-kai  shak-pa-e  dikiloo,  him  ropes-wTith 
bind. 
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Ail  ablative  is  formed  by  adding  dekhin  or  ining,  ini ;  thus,  dokane  dekhin,  from 
a  shopkeeper ;  ltd' -ining,  here-from  ;  kuta-ini,  from  whom  ? 

The  suffix  of  the  genitive  is  ko  ;  compare  Sun war  kd ,  and  the  suffix  gu  which  forms 
relative  participles  in  Newari  and  Pahri ;  thus,  ndng-ko  apd-ko  nim-te,  thy  father’s 
house-in. 

The  suffix  of  the  locative  and  terminative  is  te ;  thus,  nim-te,  in  the  house;  lukushd- 
te,  upon  his  back.  This  suffix  is  also  contained  in  postpositions  such  as  pole-te,  under ; 
hdbi-te,  before  ;  libi-te,  behind. 


Adjectives  — Adjectives  precede  the  noun  they  qualify  ;  thus,  u-bha  gliord,  the 
white  horse ;  dprd  chdmai-chd-pddi,  good  women.  The  particle  of  comparison  is  the 
Aryan  bhandd  as  in  Gurung,  Yakha,  etc ;  thus,  dlid-ko  biibu  to-ko  humi  bhandd  agio 
hoddu,  his  brother  his  sister  than  tall  is,  his  brother  is  taller  than  his  sister. 

Pronouns- — The  following  are  the  personal  pronouns  :  — 


gai,  I. 
ge,  by  me. 
gai-ko,  my. 
ai-mi,  ni,  we. 
ni ,  by  us. 
mi-ko,  our. 


nd,  thou. 

ne,  nai,  ndya ,  by  thee. 
ndn-ko,  thy. 

ndng,  ningwai ,  you. 
nai,  by  you. 
ndng-ko,  your. 


dha,  he. 
dhd-i,  by  him. 
dlid-ko,  his. 

dhd-bang,  dhd-md-pali,  they. 
dhd-bang-e,  by  them. 
ta-bang-ko,  their. 


Ta-bang-ko,  their,  is  perhaps  the  genitive  plural  of  the  demonstrative  pronoun  to, 
that.  It  seems  however  probable  that  dh  and  t  are  interchangeable  as  in  other  con¬ 
nected  forms  of  speech.  Moreover,  the  handwriting  of  the  original  list  is  so  indistinct 
that  it  is  often  impossible  to  distinguish  between  o  and  a.  The  plural  forms  of  the 
second  person  properly  belong  to  the  singular. 

Demonstrative  pronouns  are  kd,  this  ;  and  to,  that. 

Interrogative  pronouns  are  su,  who  ?  lid-rd,  what  ?  hd-ni,  how  much  ?  how  many  ? 
Kuta-[ini ),  whom  (-from),  is  probably  Aryan. 

Verbs- — The  verb  substantive  is  apparently  du ;  compare  Newari  and  Pahri. 
Gai  liok-ngd-du,  I  am,  seems  to  mean  ‘  I  sitting  am.5  The  forms  tlid,  is  ;  thiyo,  was, 
are  probably  Aryan. 

Finite  verb-— The  verb  substantive  plays  a  considerable  role  in  the  inflexion  of 
finite  verbs.  There  is  apparently  a  strong  tendency  to  distinguish  the  person  of  the 
subject  by  inserting  pronominal  suffixes  between  the  base  and  the  verb  substantive,  as 
is  also  the  case  in  other  Nepalese  languages.  In  the  first  person  singular  a  ngd  is 
inserted  ;  thus,  holc-ngd-du,  I  am  ;  holc-ngd- thiyo,  I  was.  In  nd  hok-ngd-du,  thou  art, 
ngd  is  perhaps  miswritten  for  nd  ;  compare  nd  hok-nd-du-thiyo,  thou  wast.  In  yd-ng- 
vgdng,  I  went,  ng  is  used  instead  of  ngd. 

The  suffix  nd  is  often  used  in  a  similar  way  in  the  second  person ;  thus,  ne  rehu-na- 
du,  thou  strikest.  This  suffix  is,  however,  also  used  in  the  first  person;  thus,  gai  hok-na- 
du,  I  shall  be  ;  gai  thd-ng-nd-du,  I  may  be. 

In  the  plural  we  find  i  in  the  first,  and  ni  in  the  second  and  third  persons;  thus, 
ni  hok-i-du ,  we  are  ;  ningwai  hod-ni-du  thiyo,  you  were ;  to-bdngai  hod-ni-du  thiyo , 
they  were. 

VOL.  Ill,  part  i.  2  o 
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Present  time- — The  base  alone  is  sometimes  used  as  a  present  tense  ;  thus,  thd, 
is;  nai  rehi,  you  strike.  Usually,  however,  the  copula  du  is  added ;  thus,  hod-du,  he 
is,  they  are;  ya-du,  he  goes ;  ra-du,  he  comes ;  rehu-du,  he  strikes,  they  strike.  The 
suffixes  mentioned  above  can  be  inserted  before  this  du  ;  thus,  yd-ngd-du,  I  go;  rehu - 
nd-du,  thou  strikest ;  ndng  hot-nd-du,  you  are  ;  ni  hok-i-du,  we  are. 

In  the  first  person  we  also  find  a  suffix  nu ;  thus,  ge  rehu-nu,  I  strike.  It  is 
abbreviated  to  n  before  du  ;  thus,  ge  rehu-n-du,  I  am  striking. 

In  the  second  person  we  find  a  suffix  Id  added  to  duk,  the  fuller  form  of  the  copula 
du ;  thus,  ndng  ya-nd-duk-la ,  thou  goest.. 

Re-sd  in  ni  re-sd,  we  strike,  is  an  ordinary  verbal  noun;  see  below. 

Past  time. — The  various  forms  used  in  the  function  of  finite  tenses  are  properly 
verbal  nouns.  The  literal  meaning  of  gai  hok-ngd-du,  I  am,  is  ‘  my  sitting- my-being.5 
Such  for  us  can  of  course  occasionally  also  be  used  in  the  past;  thus,  ge  rehu-nu,  1 
have  beaten  ;  ge  rehu-n-du,  I  had  beaten.  A  real  past  can  be  formed  by  adding  thiyo, 
was;  thus,  gai  hok-ngd-tliiyo,  my  sitting-my-was,  I  was;  to-kdngai  hod-ni-du-thiyo, 
they  were. 

Another  suffix  of  the  past  is  ngdng  ;  thus,  gai  yang -n gang,  I  went ;  ndng  ya-ngdng, 
thou  wentest ;  gai-kai  re-ngdng,  me-to  struck,  I  am  struck. 

A  suffix  hdn  occurs  in  tha-han,  was  ;  ya-han,  went ;  and  many  is  used  in  ndya 
kmai-mdng,  thou  boughtest. 

Future. — The  present  is  also  used  as  a  future ;  thus,  ge  reu-nu,  I  shall  beat.  The 
suffix  nd  in  gai  thang-nd-du,  I  may  be ;  gai  hok-nd-du ,  I  shall  be,  is  probably  the  suffix 
of  a  participle  or  verbal  noun. 

Imperative. — The  imperative  is  apparently  formed  by  adding  one  of  the  suffixes 
a,  kd,  gd  ;  ho,  ko  ;  thus,  ya-d,  go  ;  clnya,  eat ;  ho-kd,  sit;  thiu-gd,  stand;  re-ho,  beat ; 
chhi-ho,  bind  ;  pi-ko,  give.  The  initial  k  and  g  of  some  of  these  suffixes  perhaps  belongs 
to  the  base. 

Piyang,  give,  probably  contains  the  pronominal  suffix  of  the  first  person  and 
means  ‘  give  me.’ 

Verbal  nouns  and  participles. — A  verbal  noun  is  formed  by  adding  the  suffix 

sd  ;  thus,  thd-sd,  to  be  ;  gai-kai  re-sd  chahi-du,  me-to  beating  due-is,  I  shall  be  beaten. 

Another  verbal  noun  is  formed  by  adding  mu-na ;  thus,  re-mu-nd,  to  strike.  It 
contains  the  suffix  nd  which  is  used  with  the  meaning  of  a  participle  or  verbal  noun  in 
rehu-nd,  beating. 

The  suffix  sd  is  probably  identical  with  clihd  in  yen-chhd,  going.  Compare  Sunwar 
ehhd,  Purik  chd,  etc. 

Conjunctive  participles  are  apparently  formed  by  adding  ta-le  or  to-le  ;  thus,  thd - 
ta-le,  being;  jetlong-ta-le,  having  been;  reko-dum-to-le,  having  beaten. 

Negative  Particle. — The  negative  particle  is  a  prefixed  md  ;  thus,  md-tlia,  not- 
is,  no. 


For  further  details  the  student  is  referred  to  the  list  of  words  on  pp.  408  and  ff. 
It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  value  of  the  preceding  remarks  entirely  depends  on 
the  correctness  of  the  various  forms  contained  in  the  list. 
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LIMBU.. 

The  Limbus  are  one  of  the  principal  tribes  of  Eastern  Nepal.  Their  home  is  to 
the  east  of  the  Yakhas,  and  to  the  south-east  of  the  Khambus.  They  rank  next  to  the 
Khambus  and  above  the  Yakhas. 

The  Limbus  call  themselves  Yak-thung-ba,  and  according  to  Major  Senior1  they 
state  that  they  and  the  Lais  were  once  one  people.  Their  history  is  stated  to  be  written 
in  a  book  called  Bhongsoli,  i.e.,  Vamsdvali ,  of  which  copies  are  kept  in  some  of  the 
most  ancient  families.  Such  copies,  when  found  by  the  Gurkhas,  are  always  burnt,  and 
the  keeping  of  them  is  strictly  forbidden. 

According  to  Sir  Herbert  Eisley — 

‘  The  name  Limbu,  or  Das  Limbn,  from  the  ten  sub-tribes  (really  thirteen)  into  which  they  are  supposed 
to  be  divided,  is  used  only  by  outsiders.  Tibetans  have  no  special  name  for  the  Limbus  ;  they  call  all  the  tribes 
of  the  Indian  side  of  the  Himalaya  by  the  general  name  Mon  pa  or  dwellers  in  the  ravines.  The  Lepchas  and 
Bhotias  or  Tibetans  settled  in  Bhotan,  Sikkim,  and  Nepal  speak  of  the  Limbus  as  Tsong,  because  the  five 
thums  or  sub-tribes  included  in  the  class  known  as  Lhasa-gotra  emigrated  to  Eastern  Nepal  from  the  district 
of  Tsang  in  Tibet.  Lepchas  call  them  Chang,  which  may  be  a  corruption  of  Tsong.  By  other  members  of  the 
Kiranti  group  they  are  addressed  by  the  honorific  title  of  Subah  or  Suffah,  a  chief. 

The  Limbus,  according  to  Dr.  Campbell,  “  form  a  large  portion  of  the  inhabitants  in  the  mountainous 
country  lying  between  the  Dud-Kosi  and  the  Kanki  rivers  in  Nepal,  and  are  found  in  smaller  numbers  east¬ 
wards  to  the  Mechi  river,  which  forms  the  boundary  of  Nepal  and  Sikkim.  In  still  fewer  numbers  they  exist 
within  the  Sikkim  territory,  as  far  east  as  the  Tista  river,  beyond  which  they  rarely  settle.  In  Bhutan  they 
are  unknown  except  as  strangers.”  Hodgson  locates  them  between  the  Arun  Kosi  and  the  Mechi,  the  Singilela 
ridge  being  their  boundary  on  the  east.  The  Limbus  themselves  claim  to  have  held  from  time  immemorial  the 
Tamba  Khola  valley  on  the  upper  waters  of  the  Tamba  Kosi  liver  :  and  the  fact  that  one  of  their  sub-tribes 
bears  the  name  Tambakhola  suggests  that  this  valley  may  have  been  one  of  their  early  settlements.  They  have 
also  a  tradition  that  five  out  of  their  thirteen  sub-tribes  came  from  Lhasa,  while  five  others  came  from  Benares. 
The  former  group  is  called  the  Lhasa-gotra,  and  the  latter  the  Kasi-gotra  ;  but  the  term  gotra  has  in  this  case 
no  bearing  on  marriage.  All  that  can  safely  be  said  is  that  the  Limbus  are  the  oldest  recorded  population  of 
the  country  between  the  Tamra  Kosi  and  the  Mechi,  and  their  flat  features,  slightly  oblique  eyes,  yellow  com¬ 
plexion,  and  beardlessness  may  perhaps  afford  grounds  for  believing  them  to  be  the  descendants  of  early  Tibetan 
settlers  in  Nepal.  They  appear  to  have  mixed  little  with  the  Hindus,  but  much  with  the  Lepchas,  who  of  late 
years  have  migrated  in  large  numbers  from  Sikkim  to  the  west.’ 

We  have  no  information  about  the  number  of  speakers  of  Limbu  in  Nepal.  Their 
,  .  number  in  Darjeeling  and  Sikkim  lias  been  estimated  for  the 

Number  of  speakers.  •'  0 

purposes  of  this  Survey  as  follows  : — 


Darjeeling  ............  14,045 

Sikkim  States  ............  10,000 


Total  .  24,045 

At  the  last  Census  of  1901  speakers  were  returned  from  Darjeeling  and  Sikkim, 
and  also  from  Jalpaiguri  and  Purnea  in  the  Bengal  Presidency,  and  from  Assam.  The 
figures  were  as  follows’. — 

Darjeeling  .........  14,359 

Sikkim  ..........  5,910 


Carried  over  20,269 


1 1  take  this  opportunity  of  acknowledging  the  most  valuable  assistance  wliioh  has  been  rendered  me  in  the  preparation 
of  the  notes  which  follow  by  Major  H.  A.  R.  Senior,  I.S.C.  He  has  sent  mo  an  excellent  version  of  the  Parable,  tables 
of  the  conjugation  of  the  Liii.hu  verb,  and  numerous  important  corrections  to  the  sketch  of  Limbn  grammar  which  I  had 
prepared  before  seeing  his  notes.  The  ensuing  pages  are  almost  entiiely  based  on  those  materials. 
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Brought  forward  .  20,269 

Jalpaiguri  .........  1,723 

Pumea  ..........  43 


Total  Bengal  Presidency  .  .  22,035 

Assam  .....  1,165 

Grand  Total  .  23,200 

The  Limbus  formerly  possessed  an  alphabet  of  their  own.  A  table  of  its  characters 
was  compiled  by  Lieutenant-General  Mainwaring  and  published  by  Mr.  A.  Campbell 
in  the  Bengal  Journal  for  1855.  The  Limbu  character  is  no  longer  in  use,  and  no 
specimen  lias  been  forwarded  in  it. 

AUTHORITIES— 

Campbell,  A., — A  Note  on  the  Limboos  and  other  Hill  Tribes  hitherto  undescribed.  Journal  of  the  Asia¬ 
tic  Society  of  Bengal,  Vol.  ix,  Part  i,  1840,  pp.  595  and  if. 

„  —On  the  Literature  and  Origin  of  certain  Hill  Tribes  in  Sikkim.  Journal  of  the  Asiatic 

Society  of  Bengal,  Vol.  xi,  Part  i,  1842,  pp.  4  and  ff. 

Hodgson,  B.  H., — On  the  Aborigines  of  the  Sub-H  imalayas.  Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal, 
Vol.  xvi,  Part  ii,  1847,  pp.  1235  and  ff.  Reprinted  in  Selections  from  the  Records  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  of  Bengal,  No.  xxvii,  Calcutta,  1857,  pp.  126  and  ff,  and  under  the  title  On  the 
Aborigines  of  the  Himalaya,  in  Hodgson’s  Essays  on  the  Languages,  Literature,  and  Religion 
of  Nepal  and  Tibet.  London,  1874,  Part  ii,  pp.  29  and  ff. 

Campbell,  A., — Note  on  the  Limboo  Alphabet  of  the  Sikkim  Himalaya.  Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society 
of  Bengal,  Vol.  xxiv,  1855,  pp.  202  and  ff. 

Beames,  J., — Outlines  of  Indian  Philology  with  a  Map  shewing  the  Distribution  of  Indian  Languages. 
Calcutta,  1867.  Appendix  A  contains  numerals  in  Limbu,  etc. 

Hunter,  W.  W.,— A  Comparative  Dictionary  of  the  Languages  of  India  and  High  Asia.  London,  1868. 

Dalton,  Edward  Tuite, — Descriptive  Ethnology  of  Bengal.  Calcutta,  1872.  Contains  a  Limbu  vocabul¬ 
ary  compiled  from  Campbell  and  Hodgson. 

Campbell,  Sir  George, — Specimens  of  Languages  of  India.  Calcutta,  1874,  pp.  151  and  ff. 

Hooker,  Sir  J., — Himalayan  Journals.  London,  1891,  p.  95. 

Hodgson  was  once  occupied  with  a  grammatical  analysis  of  the  Limbu  dialect.  His 
sketch  of  the  language  was  not,  however,  finished.  Major  H.  A.  R.  Senior  has  lately 
taken  up  the  study  of  the  language.  A  grammar  and  vocabulary  from  his  hand  is  under 
publication,  and  will  amply  compensate  for  Hodgson’s  failure  to  finish  his  work. 

Major  Senior  has  learnt  Limbu  from  a  member  of  the  Fedopia  tribe,  which  accord¬ 
ing  to  him  are  of  the  Kasi-Kotar,  while  Sir  Herbert  Risley  classes  it  under  the  head  of 
Lhasa  Kotar.  To  that  latter  Kotar  belong  the  Tamarkholeas  and  the  Fagurai,  while  the 
Pantharea  and  other  tribes  are  of  the  Kasi-Kotar.  A  version  of  the  Parable  and  a  list 
of  Standard  Words  and  Phrases  in  Tamarkholea  Limbu  have  been  kindly  prepared  for 
the  purposes  of  this  Survey  by  the  Nepal  Darbar.  Another  version  of  the  Parable  and 
another  list  in  the  Fagurai  dialect  have  been  forwarded  from  Darjeeling.  These  materials 
will  be  referred  to  in  the  ensuing  pages,  though  the  remarks  which  follow  are  mainly 
based  on  the  materials  mentioned  above  on  p.  283,  for  which  I  am  indebted  to  the  kind¬ 
ness  of  Major  Senior. 

Pronunciation. — Hard  and  soft  consonants  are  often  interchangeable ;  thus, 
chid  and  jld,  which ;  ku-m-pd  and  ku-m-hd ,  his  father. 

L  often  interchanges  with  r,  commonly  in  such  a  way  that  l  is  used  after  conson¬ 
ants.  r  after  vowels  :  thus,  d-rup-lup,  fat ;  thilc-leo,  one  Avith  ;  ku-m-pd-red ,  with  his 
father ;  ku-m-pd-re,  by  his  father,  but  also  kii-sa-le,  by  his  son. 
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Kh  sometimes  interchanges  with^;  thus,  khune  and  hune,  he.  The /i-forms  are 
common  in  Tamarkholea. 

Ch,  chh ,  and  s  interchange  in  the  suffix  chi  of  the  dual  and  plural. 

There  are  no  proper  tones  in  Limbu.  The  so-called  abrupt  tone  is  probably 
intended  in  spelling  such  as  heh-mu ,  and  hep-mu ,  in,  in  Fagurai. 

Articles. — There  are  no  articles.  The  numeral  thiJc,  one,  is  sometimes  used  as  an 
indefinite  article ;  thus,  seote  thik,  a  servant.  It  is  often  preceded  by  lop  ;  thus,  lop- 
thik  pd,  a  father.  Instead  of  lop-thik  we  also  find  la-thik.  That  latter  form  is  used 
bv  dwellers  near  Tibet.  Lochd,  a  certain,  is  also  used  as  an  indefinite  article ;  thus, 
lochd  manal-le ,  to  a  man. 

Nouns. — Gender. —The  natural  gender  is  distinguished  by  using  different  words  or 
by  means  of  qualifying  additions.  Thus,  pd,  father;  md,  mother  :  embechhd,  man;  men - 
chhemd ,  woman :  phu,  elder  brother  ;  nenne,  elder  sister  :  nusd,  younger  brother  ;  nusd 
menchhema,  younger  sister  :  bn  ydrimbd ,  a  stallion  ;  bn  ku-m-md,  a  mare  :  pit  ydrimbd , 
a  bull :  plt-md,  or  pit- ku-m-md,  a  cow.  The  suffixes  hu-m-bd,  male;  ku-m-md,  female, 
are  only  used  to  distinguish  the  gender  of  animals,  and  not  in  the  case  of  human  beings ; 
thus,  pengwd  ku-m-bd,  a  male  deer  ;  pengwd  ku-m-md,  a  female  deer. 

Number. — There  are  three  numbers,  the  singular,  the  dual,  and  the  plural.  The 
dual  is  usually  distinguished  by  means  of  the  same  suffixes  as  the  plural.  In  nedeng-ne- 
mo,  on  the  two  cheeks,  however,  the  suffix  ne  is  not  a  plural  suffix,  but  probably  a 
shorter  form  of  the  numeral  ne-chi,  two. 

The  usual  suffixes  of  the  plural  are  hd  and  si,  or  after  t,  chi ;  thus,  pd-hd,  fathers  ; 
sd-sl.  children ;  pit-md-hd,  cows  ;  plt-md-sl,  cows  (generic),  female  cattle,  also  used 
loosely  as  a  plural ;  plt-chi,  cows,  cattle  (whether  male  or  female).  Both  suffixes  are 
sometimes  combined  ;  thus,  on-hd-sl ,  horses  ;  pa-hd-sl,  fathers,  ancestors.  Note  phdkd, 
i.e.,  phdk-hd,  pigs. 

Case-  — A  vocative  is  formed  by  adding  e,  before  which  a  final  vowel  is  sometimes 
dropped  ;  thus,  a-m-b-e,  O  my  father  ;  d-sd-e ,  O  my  son.  Instead  of  e  we  also  find  re  ; 
thus,  a-m-pd-re,  0  my  father. 

The  subject  and  the  object  are  usually  indicated  by  means  of  pronominal  suffixes 
added  to  the  verb,  and  no  suffix  is  therefore  required  after  the  nouns.  Thus,  sd  nechi 
todyechi,  two  sons  were  ;  sdmd-hd  ha-tu-si ,  his  goods  he  divided  among  them  ;  Icu-m-bd 
metu,  his-father  he-said-to-him,  he  said  to  his  father. 

Often,  however,  suffixes  are  added  to  the  noun.  A  suffix  In,  or,  after  vowels,  n,  is 
often  added  to  a  noun  which  is  used  as  the  subject  of  intransitive  verbs,  as  an  object, 
and  also  as  an  indirect  object ;  thus,  d-sd-n  sld-bd-n,  my-son  was  dying ;  phdk  chdn-m 
chd-md,  pigs’  food  to-cat ;  kon  ydmbok-ln  chbgu-bd,  he  has  done  this  work ;  ku-sa-n  ne-su- 
ang,  his-son  having-seen ;  khunchl  phdlc-ln  me-mandu,  they  finished  eating  the  pig ; 
kbn  ydnml-n  sipdhl-mo  angd  bhartl  chbgung-kb-lo-d ,  this  man  soldiers-among  I  enlisted 
to-make-wish  ;  ph-re  khun-clil-ln  hd-tu-si,  father-by  them-to  divided- to- them,  the  father 
divided  among  them.  Instead  of  In  we  also  find  en  ;  thus ,  brup-lup  ke-lo-ben  bohor- 
en  se-re-me,  fat  being  heifer  kill ;  compare  also  on-nin,  to  a  horse.  The  suffix  In,  etc.,  is 
probably  only  an  emphasizing  particle  and  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  distinction  of  case. 

Another  suffix  le  or  re  is  sometimes  used  to  denote  the  direct  or  indirect  object. 
It  should  be  compared  with  Tibetan  la.  Thus,  dnchhl-sd  menchhemd-le  kobmeche  pechhi. 
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our-child  woman  to-see  we-go,  we  go  to  see  our  daughter  ;  lo-chd  manal-le,  to  a 
man;  on-ni-le,  to  a  horse.  The  same  suffix  is  commonly  used  to  denote  the  subject  of 
transitive  verbs  ;  thus,  phobd-le  metu,  the-younger-by  said-to-him  ;  pd-re  ha-tu-si,  father- 
by  divided-to-them,  the  father  divided  among  them.  Compare  also  sikl-ha-re  khekhem- 
me,  ropes-witli  bind-him,  where  re  denotes  the  instrument.  In  forms  such  as  on-nl-le , 
to  a  horse,  by  a  horse,  le  is  apparently  added  to  another  suffix  nl  or  l. 

Forms  such  as  on-nl-le  can  also  be  used  as  a  kind  of  locative,  meaning  ‘  on  the 
horse,’  etc.  The  usual  suffix  of  the  locative  is,  however,  yd  (o,  eo)  or  mb  ;  thus,  pang - 
plie-yo  and  pdngphe-o,  in  a  country,  into  a  country  ;  pdrlhd-yo  and  parlhd-mb,  in,  into, 
the  field;  ku-ningwd-mo ,  in  his  mind;  k'-him-mo,  in  thy  house.  Another  form  of  the 
same  suffix  is  apparently  ro ;  thus,  songwdrb-rb-(nu),  fields-in  (-from).  Compare  the 
terminative  suffix  of  Tibetan.  A  compound  suffix  of  the  locative  is  khep-mo  or  hep-mo , 
which  sometimes  also  occur  as  kheh-yo ,  kheyo,  heh-yo,  heyo,  respectively;  thus,  laji- 
hep-mo,  in  a  country. 

The  suffix  of  the  ablative  is  nu  ;  thus,  kbyo-nu,  here-from ;  bn-eo-nu,  from  on  a 
horse ;  songwarb-mo-nu,  from  in  the  fields  ;  wbdumpbkwd-o-nu,  from  the  well,  and  so 
forth. 

The  genitive  is  expressed  by  adding  pronominal  prefixes  to  the  governing  noun ; 
thus,  k’-m-bd  ku-him-mo ,  tliy-father  his-house-in,  in  thy  father’s  house.  The  governed 
word  is  often  followed  by  the  suffix  re  or  le ;  thus,  lochd  mdnal-le  ku-sa ,  one  man- 
to  his  sons  ;  on-i-le  ku-gadhi,  horse*to  its-saddle,  the  horse’s  saddle  ;  sing-nl-le  ku-sig-eo , 
tree-to  its-hottom-at,  under  the  tree.  The  usual  form  of  this  suffix  in  the  genitive  is, 
however,  len,  ren  ;  thus,  phdk-ha-ren  k’u-n-tangben,  pigs-of  their- master. 

The  suffix  le,  re  is  connected  with  the  postposition  leo,  reo  ;  thus,  thik-leo,  one- 
with  ;  ku-m-pd-reo,  his-father-with  ;  compare  also  ro  in  a-m-pd-ro  tachek-tu-ng,  I  will 
say  to  my  father,  and  the  suffix  ro  mentioned  under  the  head  of  locative,  above.  Other 
postpositions  are  lagl,  for  the  sake  of ;  dumb,  before  ;  togang  and  togeb,  before  (time  and 
place)  ;  egang,  behind ;  besang  and  beseo,  near,  etc.  The  final  ang  in  some  of  these 
forms  is  perhaps  a  suffix  of  the  locative. 

Adjectives. — Adjectives  are  very  commonly  followed  by  the  suffix  pd,  feminine 
md  ;  thus,  no-bd,  feminine  no-md,  good ;  ku-sa  tum-bd,  his  eldest  son.  By  prefixing  ke 
such  adjectives  are  turned  into  nouns  ;  thus,  ke-no-bd  and  ke-no-ma,  the  good  one. 

Adjectives  sometimes  precede  and  sometimes  follow  the  noun  they  qualify.  They 
usually  precede  it  in  the  plural.  They  can  be  inflected  for  number  ;  thus,  nechhl  no-bd- 
sl  (or  no-ba )  mane-hd,  two  good  men. 

The  particle  of  comparison  is  nu-le,  i.e.,  a  fuller  form  of  the  ablative  suffix  nu  ; 
thus,  kon  nu-le  nakhen  {chhena)  no-bd,  this  from  that  (more)  good,  this  is  better  than 
that ;  khel-len  ku-nu-sa-embechhd  ku-nu-sd-menchhema  nu-le  yomma  wa,  him-of  his- 
brother  his-sister  from  tall  is  ;  kak  nu-le  anga  no-bd,  all  from  I  good,  I  am  best  of  all. 

The  Khas  particle  bhandd  is  sometimes  used  instead  of  nule  ;  thus,  kak  bhandd 
no-bd  no-ba  tet-hd,  all  from  good  good  clothes,  the  best  clothes. 

Numerals, — The  first  numerals  are  given  in  the  list  of  words.  Addition  is  effected 
by  placing  the  smaller  after  the  higher  numeral.  Multiplication,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
indicated  by  prefixing  the  multiplier.  Thus,  anga  li-gip  nechi  tong  yoa,  I  forty-two 
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years  reached,  I  am  forty-two  years  old  ;  thibong  thik,  ten  one,  eleven  ;  sum-bong,  three- 
ten,  thirty  ;  li-gip,  four-ten,  forty  ;  tu-kip,  sixty  ;  nu-gip,  seventy  ;  ye-kip,  eighty;  mdna 
thik  li-gip  nii-si,  one  hundred  and  forty-seven.  Note  thi-kip,  hundred  ;  kip-nechi,  two 
hundred  ;  kip-lisi,  four  hundred  ;  thibong  kip,  or  pati  thik,  thousand  ;  nibong  kip,  or  pati 
nechi,  two  thousand.  It  will  be  seen  that  a  suffixed  kip  usually  means  ‘  ten/  but  a 
prefixed  kip  usually  £  hundred.’ 

The  numerals  sometimes  precede  and  sometimes  follow  the  word  they  qualify. 

There  are  no  ordinal  numbers.  The  Aryan  pcihilo,  first ;  dosro,  second,  etc.,  are  used, 
and,  on  the  whole,  the  old  Limhu  numerals  are  gradually  being  replaced  by  Aryan  forms. 

Multiplicatives  are  formed  by  adding  leng  or  reng  to  the  cardinals;  thus,  sum-leng , 
three  times  ;  nd-reng,  five  times.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  final  si,  chi,  of  the  cardinals  is 
dropped  before  leng .  At  the  same  time  older  forms  are  sometimes  restored  ;  thus,  ye- chi , 
ei^ht,  but  yet-leng,  eight  times.  Note  paile-thik-leng  and  thik-leng,  once  ;  ni-reng , 
twice ;  thi-bong  nechi  leng,  twelve  times,  etc. 

Zero  is  expressed  by  hop  (compare  hop-md,  to  be  absent),  or,  more  generally,  by  the 
Aryan  sun  or  snnnye. 

Instances  of  fractional  numbers  are  ku-khelek  or  ku-phereng,  one  half ;  ku-khelek 
ang  ku-khelek,  or  ku-khelek  kile  ku-khelek,  or  ku-sukwd,  one  fourth  ;  ku-sukwd  sumsi , 
three  fourths  ;  lop-thik  ang  ku-sukwd  thik,  one  and  one  fourth ;  thibong  lok-kheyo  (or 
lok-yo )  lok-sum-si,  three  tenths,  and  so  forth. 

Pronouns. — The  following  are  the  personal  pronouns  : — 


khene,  thou. 

Jc’-,  thy. 

khen-chi,  you  two. 
kheni,  you. 


khune,  he. 
ku-,  his. 

khim-chi,  they  two,  they. 


angd,  I. 
a-,  my. 

dn-chi,  I  and  thou. 
dn-chi-ge,  I  and  he. 
dni,  I  and  you. 
dni-ge,  I  and  they. 

The  usual  case  suffixes  can  be  added  ;  thus,  angd-in,  of  me  ;  angd-o,  in  me,  mine  ; 
khene-in,  of  thee;  kheni-in,  of  you;  khune-ln,  of  him;  kliunchi-in,  to  them,  etc.  There 
are  several  other  forms  of  the  third  person.  Khune  is  only  used  of  persons  absent ;  nd 
denotes  a  person  present,  but  a  little  farther  off ;  nd-khen  is  used  of  persons  present ; 
/chen  often  has  a  somewhat  contemptuous  meaning.  It  often  takes  the  form  of  hen,  just 
as  hune  occurs  in  addition  to  khune.  Note  forms  such  as  khelle,  to  him,  by  him  ;  lchellen , 
his,  etc. 

The  dual  and  the  plural  of  the  third  person  have  the  same  form.  The  suffix  chi  is 
probably  an  old  dual-suffix.  It  is,  however,  identical  with  the  plural  suffix  si.  Ni  is  a 
plural  suffix. 

The  short  forms  a-,  my ;  k’-,  thy ;  ku-,  his,  her,  its,  arc  used  as  pronominal  prefixes. 
Thus,  d-sd,  my  son;  k'-sd,  thy  son;  ku-sd,  his  son;  angd  d-lagi,  I  my-sake-for,  for  my 
sake  ;  khune  ku-lagi,  for  his  sake.  A  nasal  is  often  inserted  before  a  following  mute 
consonant.  Thus,  /cu-n-guwd,  his  mother’s  brother  ;  phdlc-hd-ren  ku-n-tangben,  swine-of 
their  master  ;  d-n-ding-bd-hd,  my  friends ;  a-m-pd  and  a-m-bd,  my  father ;  ku-m-bhangd, 
his  father’s  younger  brother. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  personal  pronoun  which  *we  translate  as  a  possessive  is  often 
put  in  the  nominative  before  such  prefixes.  The  prefixes  themselves  in  reality  replace 
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tlie  genitive  suffix.  Limbu  in  this  respect  not  only  agrees  with  other  Nepal  languages 
such  as  Khambu  and  Yakha,  but  also  with  an  important  group  of  Tibeto-Burman  lan¬ 
guages  in  Further  India,  viz.,  the  so-called  Kuki-Chin  group. 

The  pronominal  prefixes  are  also,  as  is  likewise  the  case  in  the  Kuki-Chin  languages, 
used  in  connexion  with  verbs,  in  order  to  denote  the  subject,  and  partly  also  the  object. 
See  the  remarks  under  the  head  of  verbs  below. 

The  pronouns  of  the  third  person  are  also  used  as  demonstrative  pronouns ;  thus, 
Ichen,  that.  The  nearer  demonstrative  is  kon,  this. 

Interrogative  pronouns  are  en,  lid,  and  dti ,  who  ?  the  and  hen,  what  ?  akhen,  how- 

much  P  dtang,  where,  from  what  place  ?  dtis-md,  of  what  kind  ?  Thus,  lid-pe,  who  is  it  ? 

k’-thar  the-be,  which  is  thy  clan  P  tong  akhen  tong-be  khene  k’-yd,  years  how-many  years 

thou  thou-reachedest  ?  how  old  are  you  ?  dtismd  Sodembd  ne-be,  what  kind  ot  Sodemba 

are  vou  ? 

* 

According  to  Major  Senior,  there  is  sometimes  a  slight  difference  of  dialect.  Thus 
Fedopia  en  ne-go,  Fagural  and  Tamarkholea  hd  ne-go,  Pantharea  hd  ne-be,  who  are  you  ? 
Fedopia  Id- min  g  hen  ne-go,  Tamarkholea  khene  Id  min  g  the-go,  Pantharea  kliene  kdming 
the-{n)-be,  what  is  your  name?  and  so  on.  Forms  such  as  the,  what?  are,  however, 
understood  by  all  Limbus. 

Indefinite  pronouns  are  formed  by  adding  ang  to  interrogatives  ;  thus,  tlie-ang,  any¬ 
thing  ;  dti-le-ang,  by  anyone.  Note  also  lochd,  a  certain. 

There  are  no  indigenous  relative  pronouns.  Participles  are  used  instead ;  thus, 
orup-lup  ke-lo-ben  bohor-en  pliete-me,  fat  the-being-one  heifer  bring.  Aryan  loan-words 
are,  however,  also  used,  and  relative  clauses  are  then  formed  as  in  Aryan  languages ; 
thus,  kon  tephim  chid  d-lok  tekd-d,  this  property  which  my-share  I -get,  the  share  of  the 
property  which  I  shall  get;  bohor-en  chid  khene  Id -hing-khu,  the-heifer  which  thou  thou- 
caredest-for-it,  the  heifer  which  you  cared  for  ;  jasto  ku-sd  cliuk-ben  itu  ba-ne-bd,  as  his- 
son  youngest  said  had,  as  his  youngest  son  had  said. 

Verbs. — The  Limbu  verb  presents  a  complicated  picture,  the  subject  and  the  object 
being  often  indicated  by  means  of  pronominal  prefixes  and  suffixes  added  to  the  verb. 
In  other  respects  the  verb  is,  as  is  the  case  in  most  Tibeto-Burman  languages,  essentially 
a  noun.  Thus,  the  suffix  si  or  chi,  which  is  identical  with  the  suffix  added  in  the  dual  of 
personal  pronouns  and  in  the  plural  of  nouns  and  of  the  pronoun  of  the  third  person,  is 
added  to  a  verb  the  subject  of  which  is  in  the  dual.  Compare  Id -peg,  thou  goest;  k’-pek- 
chi ,  you  two  go ;  pong,  he  becomes ;  pong-si,  they  two  become. 

We  have  seen  above  that  pronominal  prefixes  are  used  before  nouns  governing  a 
genitive ;  thus,  khene  k’-sd,  thou  thy-son,  thy  son.  An  exactly  corresponding  form  is 
khene  Id-wa,  thou  thy-being,  thou  art.  Such  forms  can  be  considered  as  two  nouns,  one 
governing  the  other  in  the  genitive.  The  use  of  prefixes  and  suffixes  is,  however,  much 
more  extensive  with  verbs  than  in  the  case  of  nouns. 

Voice. — There  can  be  said  to  be  three  voices,  an  active,  a  passive,  and  a  middle. 
The  difference  between  the  active  and  the  passive,  which  latter  form  is  always  used  in 
the  case  of  intransitive  verbs,  is  simply  effected  by  adding  suffixes  denoting  the  object  to 
the  active.  Several  active  forms  are,  however,  wanting  and  replaced  by  the  correspond¬ 
ing  passive  ones.  Thus,  hip-a,  he  strikes  me,  literally  means  ‘  I  am  struck.’ 
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Sing. 


2  k’ hip- sing. 

3  hip- sing. 


incl.  d-hip-d-si. 
excl.  hip-d-si-ge. 
h’ hip- a- si . 
one- hip- sing. 


Tlie  middle  is  formed  by  adding  sing  or  ciiing  to  the  passive  or  intransitive  form  in 
the  singular  and  the  third  person  plural.  In  the  dual  a  suffix  ne  is  inserted  before  the 
dual  suffix  chi ,  and  in  the  first  and  second  persons  plural  d-si  is  added.  The  verb  hip-md, 
to  strike,  accordingly  forms  its  middle  as  follows  : — 

1  hip-d-sing.  Dual  1  incl.  d-hip-ne-chi.  Plural  1 

1  excl.  hip-ne-chi-ge.  1 

2  k’-hip-ne-chi.  2 

3  hip-ne- chi.  3 

The  middle  is  also  used  as  a  reflexive  form,  and  further  in  forms  such  as  ku-ching , 
he  carried  on  his  back. 

Subject  and  object. — It  has  already  been  remarked  that  the  subject  and  the  object 
are  often  indicated  by  means  of  pronominal  prefixes  and  suffixes  added  to  the  verb.  If 
more  than  one  prefix  is  used  at  the  same  time,  the  first  person  precedes  the  second,  and 
the  second  the  third ;  thus,  d-k'-hip,  my-thy-striking,  you  strike  me  ;  k'-m e-liip,  thy- 
their-striking,  they  strike  thee. 

It  has  already  been  remarked  that  active-transitive  forms  are  commonly  distin¬ 
guished  from  such  as  are  passive-intransitive.  Limbu  does  not,  however,  possess  com¬ 
plete  sets  of  active  and  passive  forms.  Intransitives  always  take  the  passive  form,  and  the 
same  is  also  the  case  with  many  active  forms  of  transitive  verbs. 

A  subject  of  the  first  person  singular  is  indicated  by  adding  ang,  or,  after  vowels  ng  ; 
thus,  peg-ang,  I  went ;  hip-tu-ng,  I  strike  him  ;  hip-ne-ni-ng ,  I  strike  you  two.  Instead 
of  ang  we  find  d  in  the  present  tense  of  intransitive  and  passive  verbs ;  thus,  pek-a,  I  go  ; 
pok-d,  I  arise  ;  sid-kot-d,  I  am  dying ;  hip-d,  I  am  struck  by  him.  This  d  is  perhaps 
simply  the  copula ;  compare  angd  yakthung-bdi-d,  I  Limbu-am.  It  is,  however,  also 
possible  thal:  d  has  been  derived  from  {a)ngd,  I,  for  a  preceding  soft  sound  is  sometimes 
hardened  before  this  d  ;  thus,  pek-a ,  I  go,  but  pegd,  he  went. 

A  subject  of  the  first  person  singular  is  not  marked  if  the  object  is  of  the  second 
person  singular ;  thus,  hip-ne,  I  strike  thee.  The  form  d-hip-ne-chi,  I  strike  me  and 
thee,  is  identical  with  the  first  person  plural  of  the  middle. 

The  suffix  ang ,  ng,  is  also  used  to  denote  an  object  of  the  first  person  singular  if  the 
subject  is  of  the  second  person  singular  past  or  imperative,  or  the  third  person  singular 
or  plural  of  the  past.  Thus,  k' -hip-tang,  struckest  me ;  pi-r-ang-ne,  give  me  ;  hip-tang, 
he  struck  me  ;  me-hip-tang ,  they  struck  me.  Ang  is  replaced  by  d  in  the  corresponding 
forms  of  the  present;  thus,  k' hip-d,  strikest  me;  hip-d,  strikes  me;  me-hip-d,  they 
strike  me.  Such  forms  are  properly  passive.  If  the  subject  is  of  the  second  person  dual 
or  plural,  a  is  prefixed ;  thus,  d-k' -hip-si,  you  two  strike  me  ;  a-hip-te-che ,  strike  me  ye 
two;  d-k’-hip-ti,  you  struck  me.  Dorms  such  as  hip-si,  they  two  strike  me ;  sut-chi, 
they  two  finish  me,  are  simply  the  dual  of  the  base  and  do  not  contain  any  suffix  indi¬ 
cating  the  object. 

A  subject  of  the  second  person  singular  is  indicated  by  prefixing  k’-  to  the  verb  ; 
thus  k'-peg,  goest ;  k’-pe,  wentest ;  k'-cliogu,  didst  it.  In  the  imperative  a  suffix  e  or  ne 
is  used  instead  ;  thus,  pok-h-e,  become  ;  hip-tang-e,  strike  me  ;  pi-rang-ne,  give  me. 

The  suffix  ne  is  also  used  to  denote  an  object  of  the  second  person  singular  if  the 
subject  is  of  the  first  person  singular  ;  thus,  hip-ne,  I  strike  thee.  Such  forms  are  prob¬ 
ably  originally  passive  ;  compare  khene  lid-ne,  thou  wlio-art  ?  khene  ke-hip-pd-nd,  thou 
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art  a  beater.  The  same  is  also  the  case  with  forms  such  as  k’-hip,  he  strikes  thee  ; 
k’-hip-te,  he  struck  thee  ;  k’-me-hip,  they  strike  thee,  etc.  Other  forms  do  not  contain 
any  suffix  to  denote  an  object  of  the  second  person  singular  ;  thus,  hip-dsl-ge,  we  strike 
or  struck  thee  ;  hip-ne-chl-ge,  we  two  strike,  or  struck,  thee.  Compare  the  forms  regis¬ 
tered  above  under  the  head  of  the  middle  voice. 

A  subject  of  the  third  person  singular  is  not  indicated  by  means  of  any  prefix  or 
suffix;  thus, peg,  he  goes;  pe,  he  went;  hip-tl-ge,  he  strikes  us,  etc. 

An  object  of  the  third  person  singular  is  indicated  by  suffixing  u ,  tu,  khu,  du ,  su,  or 
ru.  I  am  unable  to  see  any  law  regulating  the  use  of  the  various  consonants  preceding 
the  u.  The  actual  suffix  is  probably  u,  and  the  various  consonants  preceding  it  appa¬ 
rently  belong  to  the  past.  Thus,  chogu,  he  did  it ;  me-hip-tu,  they  strike  him  ;  pang - 
kliu,  he  sent  him  ;  man-du,  he  finished  eating  it ;  ndm-su,  he  smelt  him;  kl-ru-sl-ru,  he 
feared-him-died-him,  he  was  dying  by  fear  of  him  ;  su-ru-ng,  I  finished  him  ;  k’-hip-s-u, 
you  two  strike  him  ;  sut-chu,  they  two  finish  him.  The  two  last  instances  show  that  this 
u  supersedes  the  final  l  of  the  dual  suffix  si,  chi,  compare  k’-pok-sl,  you  two  become ; 
sut -chi,  they  two  finish.  The  suffix  u  is,  on  the  other  hand,  dropped  in  the  imperative  ; 
thus,  hip-te,  strike  him  ;  dual  hip-te-che,  plural  hip-temme. 

A  subject  of  the  first  person  dual  including  the  person  addressed  is  indicated  by 
prefixing  a  and  suffixing  the  dual  si  or  clil ;  thus,  d-pek-chl,  I  and  thou  go ;  d-pe-sl, 
we  went ;  d-wd-ye-chl,  we  were,  etc.  The  final  l  is  superseded  by  the  u  indicating  an 
object  of  third  parson ;  thus,  d-hip-s-u,  we  strike  him  ;  d-hip-te-cli-u,  we  struck  him. 

An  object  of  the  inclusive  first  person  dual  is  expressed  in  the  same  way  if  the  sub¬ 
ject  is  of  the  third  person  ;  thus,  d-hip-sl,  he  strikes  thee  and  me  ;  d-me-hip-sl,  they,  or 
they  two,  strike  thee  and  me.  Such  forms  are  in  reality  passive.  The  reflexive  form  is 
used  with  a  subject  of  the  first  person  ;  thus,  d-hip-ne-chl,  1  strike  us  two.  If  the  sub¬ 
ject  is  of  the  second  person,  an  object  of  the  first  person  dual  or  plural  is  simply  indi¬ 
cated  by  prefixing  d,  the  prefix  of  the  first  person  singular  ;  thus,  d-k' -hip,  thou,  you 
two,  or  you,  strike  us  two,  or  us  ;  a-hip-te,  strike  us  two,  or  us.  In  such  cases  there  does 
not  appear  to  be  any  difference  between  such  forms  as  include  and  exclude  the  person 
addressed. 

A  subject  of  the  first  person  dual,  when  the  person  addressed  is  excluded,  is  indi¬ 
cated  by  adding  sl-ge  or  chl-ge  ;  thus  pek-chl-ge,  we  two  go  ;  pe-sl-ge,  we  went;  hip-ne - 
chl-ge,  we  strike  you.  The  u  indicating  an  object  of  the  third  person  is  substituted  for  the 
l  of  sl-ge,  chl-ge  ;  thus,  hip-s-u-ge,  we  two  strike  him;  su-re-ch-u-ge,  we  two  finished 
him. 

An  object  of  the  exclusive  first  person  dual  is  indicated  by  means  of  the  same  suffix 
if  the  subject  is  of  the  third  person  singular  or  plural ;  thus,  hip-te-chl-ge,  he  struck  us 
two  ;  me-hip- sl-ge,  they  strike  us  two.  Such  forms  can  just  as  well  be  translated  £  we 
two  were  struck,’  ‘  we  two  are  struck  by  them,’  respectively.  If  the  subject  is  of  the 
first  or  second  person,  an  object  of  the  exclusive  first  person  dual  is  expressed  in  the 
same  way  as  if  the  person  addressed  is  included. 

A  subject  of  the  second  person  dual  is  indicated  by  prefixing  k ’  and  suffixing  si  or 
chi,  the  final  l  being  dropped  before  the  u  denoting  an  object  of  the  third  person.  Thus, 
k'pek-chl,  you  go  ;  a-k' -hip-te- chi,  you  struck  me  ;  k’hip-s-u,  you  strike  him.  The 
prefix  A-’  is  used  alone,  i.e.,  the  second  person  singular  is  substituted  for  the  second  person 
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plural,  if  the  object  is  of  the  first  person  dual  or  plural;  see  above.  In  the  imperative 
the  prefix  k ’  is  dropped,  and  the  final  chi,  si  is  replaced  by  che,  se,  respectively ;  thus, 
pege-che  and  pe-se,  go  ye  two  ;  d-hip-te-che,  strike  me,  us,  us  two  ;  hip-te-chi-se,  strike 
them  two,  etc. 

The  same  forms  are  also  used  to  denote  an  object  of  the  second  person  dual  with  a 
subject  of  the  third  person;  thus,  k’-hip-te-chl,  he  struck  you  two ;  k*  me-hip-t  e-chi, 
they  struck  you  two.  Such  forms  can,  of  course,  just  as  well  be  translated  ‘you  two 
were  struck,’  ‘  were  struck  by  them,’  respectively.  If  the  subject  is  of  the  first  person, 
an  object  of  the  second  person  dual  is  expressed  in  the  same  way  as  it'  it  were  of  the 
second  person  singular.  If  the  subject  is  of  the  first  person  singular,  however,  chi  is- 
added  to  the  ne  denoting  the  second  person  singular,  and  the  termination  ng  of  the  first 
person  singular  is  suffixed.  Thus,  hip-ne-chl-ng,  I  strike,  or  struck,  you  two  ;  hip-ne-chi- 
ge,  we  two  strike,  or  struck,  you  two. 

A  subject  of  the  third  person  dual  is  expressed  by  adding  the  dual  suffix  si  or  chi  to 
the  base ;  thus,  pong-si,  they  two  become,  wd-ye-chl  or  wd-ya-si,  they  two  were.  The 
final  l  is  dropped  before  the  u  denoting  an  object  of  the  third  person ;  thus,  hip-s-u ,  they 
two  strike  him. 

There  is  not  a  complete  set  of  forms  in  this  person.  The  intransitive  forms  are 
used,  without  any  indication  of  the  object,  if  it  is  of  the  first  person  singular  or  dual 
excluding  the  person  addressed  ;  thus,  hip-si ,  they  two  ( strike  me,  or  me  and  him.  If 
the  object  is  of  the  first  person  plural,  or  of  the  second  person,  the  corresponding  forms 
of  the  third  person  plural  are  used  instead;  thus,  d-me-hip,  they  two,  or  they,  strike  us 
two;  k’-me-hip-si,  they  two,  or  they,  strike  thee.  Thus  also  d-me-hip-si,  they  two,  or 
they,  strike  thee  and  me.  Note  me-hip,  they  two  strike  me  and  him  ;  but  me -hip- si- ge,. 
they  (plural)  strike  me  and  him. 

An  object  of  the  third  person  dual  or  plural  is  indicated  by  adding  si  to  the  u 
denoting  an  object  of  the  third  person  singular;  thus,  k’-hip-tu-si,  thou  strikest  them ; 
mung-khu-si,  he  made  them  play  ;  hip-su-si,  they  two  struck  them,  etc.  The  suffix  ng 
of  the  first  person  singular  and  the  suffix  m  of  the  first  and  second  persons  plural  are 
put  both  after  u  and  si;  thus,  chdjd-tu-ng-si-ng,  1  feasted  them  ;  hip-tu-m-si-m-be,  we 
strike  them.  In  the  second  person  singular  of  the  imperative  the  termination  is  ise  and 
not  esi  ;  thus,  hip-ti-se,  strike  them  turn. 

A  subject  of  the  first  person  plural  including  the  person  addressed  is  indicated  by 
prefixing  d;  thus,  d-peg ,  I  and  you  go;  a-pok-se,  we  became.  Such  forms  are  never 
used  with  an  object  of  the  first  or  the  second  person.  If  there  is  an  object  of  the  third 
person,  m  is  added  to  the  suffix  of  the  object ;  thus,  d-hip-tu-m,  we  strike,  or  struck 
him  ;  d-hip-tu-m-si-m,  we  strike,  or  struck  them. 

The  prefix  d  is  also  used  to  denote  an  object  of  the  inclusive  first  person  plural  ; 
thus,  d-k'-hip ,  thou,  or  you,  strike  us  ;  a-hip-te ,  he  struck  us  ;  d-me-hip ,  they  strike  us. 
Such  forms  are  properly  passive.  If  the  subject  is  of  the  first  person  singular,  an  object 
of  the  first  person  plural  is  indicated  by  adding  ne-nl ;  thus,  hip-ne-ni-ng,  I  strike  us. 

If  the  person  addressed  is  excluded,  the  suffix  of  the  first  person  plural  is  Ige  in  in¬ 
transitive  and  passive  verbs  ;  thus,  peg-l-ge,  we  go,  we  went :  pok-s-i-ge,  we  became ; 
wd-l-ge ,  we  were.  With  an  object  of  the  second  person  the  corresponding  suffix  is 
d-si-ge,  and  it  is  m-be  if  there  is  an  object  of  the  third  person  ;  thus,  hig-d-si-ge ,  we 
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strike,  or  struck,  tliee,  or  you  two,  or  you ;  hip-tu-m-be,  we  strike,  or  struck,  him  ;  hip - 
tu-m-skm-be,  we  strike,  or  struck,  them. 

An  object  of  the  exclusive  first  person  dual  is  indicated  by  adding  i-ge,  thus,  hip-t- 
i-ge,  he  strikes  us;  me-hip-t-i-ge ,  they  strike  us.  Such  forms  are  properly  passive. 
Corresponding  forms  with  a  subject  of  the  first  or  second  person  do  not  appear  to  exist. 

A  subject  of  the  second  person  plural  is  indicated  by  prefixing  k *  and  suffixing  an 
l ,  before  which  a  final  vowel  is  often  dropped.  Thus,  k'-peg-i,  you  go  ;  k'-poh-h-i,  you 
became ;  d-V -hip-t -i,  you  strike  me.  If  there  is  an  object  of  the  first  person,  the  final 
i  is  apparently  dropped  in  the  present ;  thus ,  a-k’-hip,  you  strike  me,  or  us.  An  m  is 
substituted  for  I,  if  there  is  an  object  of  the  third  person  ;  thus,  k* -hip-tu-m-si-m,  you  strike 
them.  The  same  m  is  used  in  the  imperative  of  transitive  verbs  before  the  suffix  of  the 
second  person  plural,  which  is  in  that  form  me  ;  thus,  hip-te-m-me,  strike  ye  him ;  a-hip- 
te-m-me ,  strike  me,  or  us  ;  hip-t e-m-si-me,  strike  them. 

A  subject  of  the  third  person  plural  is  marked  by  adding  the  prefix  me  ;  thus,  me- 
pong,  they  become  ;  me-lak-he,  they  were  playing ;  d-me-hip-te-chi,  they  struck  us,  etc. 

Verbs  substantive. — Several  bases  are  used  as  a  verb  substantive.  A  is  used  in 
all  persons  and  numbers  ;  thus,  angd  nashtd  ke-chok-pa-d,  I  sin  doer-am,  I  have  sinned ; 
hing-d,  he  is  alive.  Other  bases  used  in  the  same  way  are  bd  and  be,  ne,  ne-ba,  di  and 
dl-ge  (first  person  plural)  ning  (second  person  plural),  neching  (second  person  dual),  etc. 
The  verb  lo-md,  to  be,  is  also  used  as  a  copula.  It  takes  the  form  ro  after  vowels.  The 
present  tense  is  lo  or  ro  throughout ;  the  past  is  lo-re,  which  is  regularly  inflected.  The 
verb  pong-md,  to  become,  is  often  used  in  a  similar  way.  It  forms  its  past  tense  in  se  or 
he  ;  thus,  pok-li-ang  or  pok-s-ang,  I  became.  A  similar  verb  is  wa-md,  to  be  present,  to 
remain,  to  be,  j>ast  wd-ye.  The  table  which  follows  registers  the  present  and  past  of  this 
verb  : — 


SlNGTJLAB. 

Dual. 

PlUBAL. 

Present. 

Past. 

Present. 

Past. 

Present. 

Past. 

• 

1  excl. 

Wa-d 

wa-y-ang 

wd-si-ge 

wd-ye-chi-ge 

wd-i-ge 

wd-i-ge 

1  incl. 

d-wd-si 

a-wa-ye-chi 

d-wd 

d-wd-ye 

2 

li'-wd 

k'-wd-ye 

k’-wd-si 

k'-wa-ye-cht 

k’-wd-yl 

k'-wd-ye 

3 

wa 

wd-ye 

wd-sl 

wa-ye-clii 

me-wd 

me-wa-ye 

Finite  verb. — The  inflexion  of  the  finite  verb  is  comparatively  simple,  allowing 
for  the  difficulties  resulting  from  the  use  of  the  pronominal  prefixes  and  suffixes.  There 
are  only  two  real  tenses,  a  present  which  is  also  used  as  a  future,  and  a  past. 

Present  tense. — The  base  alone  is  used  as  a  present  tense  ;  thus,  pek-a,  I  go ; 
Jcpeg,  thou  goest;  peg,  he  goes;  dual  1  inch  d-pek-chi,  1  excl.  pek-chi-ge ;  2  k'-pek- 
clii  ;  3  pek-chl ;  plural  1  inch  d-peg  ;  1  excl.  peg-ige  ;  2  k'-peg-i  ;  3  me-peg. 

In  the  case  of  transitive  verbs  the  same  form  is  often  used  in  the  present  and  past 
tense.  Some  of  these  seem  to  belong  to  the  present,  wliile  others  appear  to  be  originally 
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forms  of  tlie  past.  To  tlie  former  class  belong  some  forms  where  the  subject  is  of  the 
first  person  and  the  object  of  the  second,  and  which  seem  to  be  closely  connected  with 
the  forms  registered  above  under  the  head  of  middle  voice.  Such  forms  are  hip-tie,  I 
strike  thee  ;  d-hip-ne-cki,  I  strike  us  two ;  hip-ne-chi-ng ,  I  strike  you  two  ;  hip-ne-ni-ng, 
I  strike  you,  or  us  ;  hip-ne-chi-ge,  we  two  strike  thee,  or  you  ;  hipd-si-ge,  we  strike  thee, 
or  you. 

To  the  second  class,  which  seems  to  contain  forms  originally  belonging  to  the 
past  tense,  belong  all  those  forms  which  contain  an  object  suffix  of  the  third  person  if 
the  subject  is  of  the  singular  or  the  plural ;  thus,  hip-tu-ng,  I  strike  him  ;  me-hip-tu-si, 
they  strike  them.  The  same  is  the  case  if  the  object  is  of  the  second  person  plural  and 
the  subject  of  the  third  person  ;  thus,  k’-hip-ti,  he  strikes  you  ;  k’-me-hip-ti,  they  two, 
or  they,  strike  you.  A  form  of  the  same  kind  is,  finally,  the  third  person  singular  with 
an  object  of  the  exclusive  first  person  plural ;  thus,  hip-ti-ge,  he  strikes  us. 

All  other  forms  of  the  present  are  quite  regular.  Thus,  k'-liip-d,  thou  strikest  me  ; 
d-k' -hip,  thou  strikest  us  ;  k' -hip,  thou  art  struck  by  him  ;  a-hip-sl,  we  two  are  struck  by 
him ;  d-hip-s-u,  we  two  strike  him,  and  so  forth. 

A  kind  of  present  definite  is  formed  by  adding  a,  hd,  he,  or  other  forms  of  the  copula 
to  the  present ;  thus,  d-ni  d-ldng-ha,  we  are  dancing  ;  khune  lang-kd,  he  is  dancing  ;  me- 
lang-he,  they  are  dancing  ;  khene  atang  k'-wd-ke,  where  do  you  live  ? 

Past  time. — The  base  alone  is  sometimes  used  as  a  past  tense;  thus,  k'-pe,  wentest; 
pe,  went.  Commonly,  however,  an  e  is  added,  thus,  peg-e,  went ;  pbg-e,  arose.  This  e 
is  always  dropped  before  pronominal  suffixes  beginning  with  vowels ;  thus,  peg-ang,  I 
went ;  chog-u-ng,  I  did  it. 

The  suffix  e  is  commonly  jmeceded  by  a  consonant.  I  have  noted  the  following  :  — 
kh,  t,  d,  r,  s,  and  h.  Thus,  pang-kh-u ,  he  sent  him  ;  lok-te,  he  ran ;  hip-t-ang ,  he  struck 
me ;  hip-t-u-ng,  I  struck  him ;  man-d-u,  he  finished  eating  it ;  ke-re,  he  arrived  ;  phe-re, 
he  came  ;  su-r-u-ng,  I  finished  him  ;  la-se,  he  entered ;  kho-s-u-ng ,  I  found  him  ;  pok- 
he,  he  became,  and  so  on. 

The  suffix  e  is  also  dropped  before  the  copula  d  ;  thus,  peg-d,  he  went ;  pog-d,  he 
arose ;  phe-r-d,  he  came. 

A  final  consonant  is  often  changed  in  the  past.  Thus  t  is  dropped  in  sdt-tnx,  to 
finish,  past  su-r-u ;  ng  is  changed  to  k  in  pong-md,  to  become,  past  pok-he,  became ;  Idng- 
md,  to  dance,  past  Idk-e,  he  danced,  etc. 

A  perfect  is  formed  by  adding  hdn  to  the  past;  thus,  kho-sd-ng-hdn ,  I  have  found 
him  ;  sep-k’-pang-khii-si,  thou  hast  caused  them  to  kill ;  chbgd-hdn ,  he  has  done. 

A  pluperfect  is  formed  by  adding  hdne-hd  or  hdnes-hd  to  the  past;  thus, i-td  hdne{s)- 
hd,  he  had  said. 

Other  periphrastic  forms  of  the  past  are  sia-he-han,  he  has  been  dead ;  ke-md-hen 
tod,  he  is  a-lost-one,  he  was  lost;  khom-mend,  he  was  found  by  us ;  hip-tu-m-mend,  we 
were  beating  him ;  hip-tu-m-mend-si,  were  beating  them,  and  so  on. 

Imperative. — The  imperative  is  formed  by  adding  e,  before  which  the  same  conso¬ 
nants  can  be  used  as  in  the  case  of  the  past  tense,  with  which  the  imperative  mainly 
agrees  in  form.  Thus,  peg-e,  go  ;  yung-e,  sit ;  pi-re,  give  ;  lok-te,  rim. 

In  the  dual  die  or  se,  and  in  the  plural  me  is  a  ided  ;  thus,  pegeche,  pege  ne ,  go  ye  ; 
che8e,dieme,  cat;  yungeche,  yungeme,  sit,  and  so  on. 
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A  corresponding  first  person  dual  and  plural  is  formed  by  adding  chi,  I,  respectively  ; 
tbns,  pe-chl,  let  us  two  go ;  peg-i,  let  us  go.  In  chd-md,  let  us  eat,  the  infinitive  is  used 
instead,  and  in  thang,  let  us  become  (merry),  the  base  alone  is  employed  as  an  impera¬ 
tive. 

An  object  is  indicated  by  inserting  the  usual  prefixes  and  suffixes  ;  thus,  pl-r-ang-ne, 
give  me;  chok-ang-e,  make  me  ;  d-lid-te,  divide  to  us  ;  chak-te-me,  put  it  on  him  ;  se-r- 
e-me,  kill  it,  etc.  The  form  pi- rang -ne,  give  me,  shows  that  e  is  often  replaced  by  ne 
after  ng. 

A  negative  imperative  is  expressed  by  prefixing  meh  and  suffixing  ne,  or,  after  ng 
nine  in  the  singular,  che-ne  in  the  dual,  and  mine  in  the  plural.  Thus,  meh  met-ang- 
nine ,  do  not  call  me  ;  meh  hip-tem-mine,  do  not  ye  beat  him.  If  there  is  already  a  prefix 
indicating  the  object,  n,  or,  before  labials,  m,  is  added  to  this  prefix,  and  meh  is  not  used; 
The  table  which  follows  registers  the  principal  forms  of  the  imperative  of  hip-md,  to 
strike. 


Steike  thou. 

Steike  ie  two. 

Steike  te. 

Positive. 

Negative. 

1 

1 

Positive. 

Negative. 

Positive. 

Negative. 

me 

]i  ip-tang-e 

meh-liip-tang - 
nine 

d-hip-te-che 

dn-hip-te- che- 
ne 

n-hip-tem-me 

an-liip-tem-  mine 

thee 

hip-sing-e 

meh-hip-sing- 

nine 

him 

hip-te 

meh-hip-te-ne 

hip-te-che 

meli-liip-  te-che- 
ne 

hip-tem-me 

meh-hip-tem-  fninS 

us  two  or 

us 

a-hip-te 

d-n-hip-te-ne 

a-hip-te-che 

an-hip-te-ehe  • 
ne 

a-hip-tem-me 

an-hip-tem^mine 

you  two 
or  you 

■> 

' 

hip-ne-che 

mcli-liip-ne-che- 

ne 

hip-asi-me 

meli-hip-a  sim  - 
mine 

them  two 
or  them 

7 dp-te-se 

meJi-hip-te-se-ne 

liip-te-clii-se 

meli-hip-te-chi- 

se-ne 

7 xip-iem-si-me 

meh-hip-tem-sim- 

mine 

i\no  can  be  added  to  the  positive  imperative,  if  the  action  is  desired  to  fake  place 
after  some  time ;  thus,  hip-tang-e-o,  strike  me  in  a  little  while. 

Verbal  nouns  and  participles. — The  suffix  md  is  commonly  used  in  order  to  form 
an  infinitive  or  verbal  noun  ;  thus,  ltd-md,  to  divide  ;  ku-md,  to  carry  on  one’s  back  ; 
kho-md,  to  lift  up  ;  kho-ma,  to  find  ;  sapid  nlp-md  sdp-md  k' -le-su-bl  ken-le-su'  -n-bl,  can 
vou  read  and  write  or  no  ? 

The  infinitive  of  purpose  is  formed  by  adding  se,  die,  or  sometimes  khe,  thus,  kom- 
se,  in  order  to  graze  ;  ome-che,  in  order  to  watch  ;  angd  ybkthung-bd-d  ang  sipahl-yo  bharti 
pong-khe  (or  -se)  te-ang ,  I  am  a  Limbu  and  I  have  come  to  become  a  soldier;  tdndik 
anga  k'-hip-sc  pek-d,  to-morrow  I  will,  go  to  beat  thee. 
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A  relative  participle  and  nonn  of  agency  is  formed  by  prefixing  ke  and  suffixing  pd 
or  bd,  feminine  md  ;  thus,  ke-chd-bd,  an  eater  ;  ke-chok-pd,  a  doer ;  ke-yung-bd ,  a  sitter, 
an  inhabitant.  Such  forms  can  be  iuflectcd  for  person.  Compare  the  forms  of  ke-hip- 
pd,  a  striker,  which  follow : — 


Singular. 

Dual. 

Plural. 

1  incl. 

ke-hip-pd-si 

ke-  hip-pa-ti 

1  exclusive 

It  e-hip-pa 

ke-hip-pa- si-ge 

ke-hip-pd-tl-ge 

2 

ke-hip-pd-ne 

ke-lbp-pd-neching 

ke-hip-pd-ne-ning 

3 

Tte-hip-pi i 

ke-hip-pa-si 

ke-hip-pa-si 

Thus,  dtang  ke-yung-bd-ne ,  where  sitter-you  ?  where  do  you  dwell  ?  Koyd  lchold  ke- 
yung-bd-d,  Koya  river  sitter-am,  I  live  in  the  Koya  district;  Koyd  kholasang  dti-n 
pdng-phe-yo  lce-yung-bd-ne ,  Koya  being  what  village-in  sitter-art  ?  in  what  village  of  the 
Koya  do  you  dwell  ?  angd  ne-su-ng  lchene  ydmbok  no-rik  ke-chog-pd-ne  rechho,  I  see-it 
thou  work  well  doer-art  stayest,  I  see  you  did  your  work  well. 

A  verbal  noun  denoting  the  thing  done  or  effected  by  the  action  of  the  verb  is 
formed  by  adding  n  ;  i.e.,  probably  in,  to  the  base  ;  thus,  chd-n,  food  ;  pd-n,  speech. 

There  is  no  conjunctive  participle.  The  word  ang,  also,  and,  is  added  to  the  ordi¬ 
nary  tenses  instead  ;  thus,  tdndik  angd  k’hip-d-ang  lchene  Id-peg ,  to-morrow  me  thou-wilt 
beat-me-and  thou  thou-wilt-go,  to-morrow  having  beaten  me  thou  wilt  go  ;  memd  angd 
k’ -hip-tang -ang  lchene  Id  -pege-bdn,  yesterday  me  thou-struckest-and  thou  thou-gone-liast ; 
tet-hd  lo-te-me-ang  chak-te-me,  clothes  take-them-out-ye-and  put-on-him-ye,  having 
brought  clothes  put  them  on  him  ;  lchbp-su-ang,  having  taken  up ;  ke-re-ang,  having  arrived. 
Sang  is  sometimes  used  instead  of  ang;  thus,  loi-ye-s-ang,  having  been;  lchene  yalc - 
thung-ba-ne-s-ang  dtismd  ydlcthung-ba-ne,  thou  Limbu-being  what-sort  Limbu-art  ? 

An  adverbial  participle  is  formed  by  adding  le,  lie,  nile,  or  mele  ;  thus,  tukhe  chyd- 
le,  distress  becoming  ;  tdndik  kliune  hip-a-ile  kliene  te,  to-morrow  he  beats-me-when  thou 
come,  come  thou  to-morrow  at  the  time  when  he  is  beating  me ;  memd  lchune  hip-tang - 
nile  lchene  k’-te,  yesterday  when  he  was  beating  me  thou  earnest ;  d-set-ldk-me-le,  my- 
hungcr-getting-on,  because  I  am  hungering,  (I  die)  from  hunger ;  khenl  ndkhen  Id-liip - 
tu-m-mele  angd  ne-neni-ng,  I  see  you  heating  him. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  difference  between  lie  and  nile  is  that  the  latter  is  used  after 
nasals.  This  form,  wliich  should  be  compared  with  the  suffix  le,  lie,  nile,  mentioned 
above  under  the  head  of  nouns,  is  often  used  in  conditional  phrases ;  thus,  angd  sing 
gotu-ng-nile  angd  him  chblc-md  suk-tu-ng,  if  I  had  wood  I  could  build  a  house. 

Negative  verb. — The  negative  verb  is  formed  from  the  positive  one  by  prefixing 
meh  and  suffixing  in,  or,  after  vowels  n.  If  the  verb  contains  a  pronominal  prefix  mch  is 
replaced  by  en,  n,  or,  before  labials  cm,  m,  respectively,  added  to  the  prefix.  The  suffix 
in  is  replaced  by  nen  if  it  is  added  immediately  to  the  base ;  thus,  meh  kb-tu-n,  he  did 
not  get  anything;  meli-liip-d- sing-in,  I  do  not  beat  myself;  ken-hip-d-in ,  thou  art  not 
beating  me  ;  dn-ken-hip-nen ,  thou  art  net  beating  us. 
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Interrogative  particle- — There  is  apparently  an  interrogative  particle  go;  thus, 
hti  ne-go,  who  is  it?  khene  titl  k’-ivd-gb,  where  do  you  dwell?  Be  can  also  be  added  ; 
thus,  khene  k'-peg-be,  goest  thou  ?  khune  pe-be,  did  he  go  ?  In  disjunctive  questions  bl  is 
added  to  both  members  ;  thus,  khene  tichon  kcvde-k  title,  sarktir-eo  ytimbok  k' -chogu-bi  ken - 
chogu-n-bi ,  thou  formerly  ever-ever  government-in  work  didst  didst-not  ?  have  you  ever 
served  the  government  before  or  not  ? 

Compound  verbs- — Causals  are  sometimes  formed  by  aspirating  the  initial  con¬ 
sonant  ;  thus,  pe-mti,  to  fly  ;  phe-mti,  to  cause  to  fly.  The  usual  way  of  forming  causal 
verbs  is,  however,  to  add  pting-mti  or  yti-mti,  to  the  principal  verb  ;  thus,  sem-ptin g-khu-si, 
he  caused  them  to  hill;  sep-k’ -pting-khu-sl-ban,  thou  hast  caused  them  to  kill.  The 
principal  verb  can  he  inflected  as  well,  and  Id,  ro,  is  often  interposed  ;  thus,  angti  apne 
peg-ti- sing-lo  pting-ti-sing  (or  yti-n-ti-sing ),  I  cause  myself  to  go  ;  angti  khene  k'  pcg-lo- 
pting-ne  (or  -ytine),  I  cause  thee  to  go  ;  khunchi  memti  khenchi-nechi  k’-pe-cln-ro  k'-me- 
pting-teclii ;  they  caused  you  two  to  go  yesterday  ,  etc. 

Frequentatives  are  formed  by  adding  lo,  ro,  followed  by  the  verb  pot-mti,  to  con¬ 
tinue,  to  the  various  forms  of  the  principal  verb  ;  thus,  hip-ne-rb-pbt-ne,  I  am  continuing 
to  beat  thee.  The  past  tense  of  pot-mti  is  pot-che  which  is  regularly  inflected. 

Desideratives  are  formed  by  adding  kb  followed  by  the  inflected  auxiliary  lo-mti,  to 
be,  to  the  inflected  principal  verb  ;  thus,  hip-tung-kb-k’ -lo,  thou  art  wishing  to  beat  him  ; 
chang-ko-lb,  he  wanted  to  eat. 

.An  inceptive  is  formed  by  adding  the  various  forms  of  chog-mti,  to  do,  to  the  verbal 
noun  ending  in  mti  ;  thus,  peg-mti  chog-ti-sing,  I  begin  to  go.  By  adding  the  various 
forms  of  kot-mti,  to  be  ready,  to  this  form  or  to  the  inflected  principal  verb,  a  compound 
is  formed  which  means  ‘  to  be  about,’  ‘  to  be  ready  ’  to  accomplish  the  action  indicated 
by  the  principal  verb  ;  thus,  hip-mti  chog-u-ng  kot-ii-ng,  I  am  ready  to  beat  him. 

Potentials  and  completives  are  formed  by  adding  suk-mti,  to  be  able,  and  sut-mti ,  to 
finish,  respectively,  to  the  verbal  noun  ending  in  mti;  thus,  hip-mti  k’suk-ti,  thou  canst 
beat  me ;  hip-mti  su-r-u,  he  is  finishing  beating  me. 

Note  finally  the  particle  mu  in  forms  such  as  pe-mu,  he  went  it  is  said  ;  hip-tu-si-mu, 
they  beat  they  say.  Mu  can  be  compared  with  Sanskrit  kila,  etc. 


A  more  detailed  account  of  Limbu  grammar,  from  the  pen  of  Major  Senior,  will  be 
published  in  the  near  future.  Till  then  the  student  is  referred  for  further  details  to 
the  specimens  which  follow.  The  first  is  a  version  of  the  Parable  for  which  I  am 
indebted  to  Major  Senior.  The  same  gentleman  has  also  been  good  enough  to 
correct  the  worst  mistakes  in  the  remaining  two  specimens  and  in  the  list  of  Standard 
Words  and  Phrases  wrhich  is  printed  on  pp.  408  and  ff.  The  original  list  was  kindly 
prepared  for  the  purposes  of  this  Survey  by  the  Nepal  Darbar.  The  second  specimen 
is  a  comparatively  correct  rendering  of  the  Parable  in  the  dialect  of  the  Fagurai 
Limbus,  which  has  been  received  from  Darjeeling.  The  third  specimen,  which  has  been 
kindly  forwarded  by  the  Nepal  Darbar,  is  a  version  of  the  Parable  in  the  dialect  of  the 
Tamarkholea  sept  of  Limbus.  It  contains  several  mistakes,  and  it  has  not  been  possible 
to  correct  them  all. 
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LOCHA  SA  SAMPlTl  KF-CHA-Bl. 
CURTAIN  SON  PROPERTY  EATER. 
manai-le  (or  yami-le)  kii-sa  neclii  wayechl 


Loclia 

Certain  man-to  { man-to )  his- sons  two 

Heklang  pho-ba-le  (or  phowa-ba-le)  ku-m-pa  (or  -ba) 
Then  youngest-hy  { youngest-hy )  his-fatlier 

kon  tepbun  chia  (or  jia)  a-Iok  teka-a 

inheritance  which  my-share  I-ivill-get 

Kbun-cbi  pa-re  kerek  (or  kak)  sama-ba 

Their  father-hy  all  {all)  properties 

(or  khune-ang  khune-ang)  ha-tusi. 

{him-also  him-also )  divided-to-tliem. 

{or  thi-yan-nl-yan)  phowa-ba  ku-sa-le 

{one -day -two- days)  youngest  his-so?i-by 

ku-ching-ang  mangkha  pangplie-yo 


(or  wayasl). 
{ivere). 

‘  a-m-be, 


were 
metu, 

said-to-him ,  ‘my -father- 0> 

a-ha-te  (or  pi-r-ang-ne)/ 
to-us-divide  {give-to-me)I 

{or  sama-puma)  khun-chi-In 
{property)  them-to 

Tandik-achindan 
To-morrow-day -after-to-morrow 

ku-jikokwa  khop-su-ang 

his-th  in  gs  havin  g-  taken-up 

pe  (or  pega,  or  pege).  Khenna 


carry  in  g-on-his-back 

distant 

country-into 

went. 

There 

ke-re-an?  kerek 

ku-jikokwa 

jua  chab' 

-r-ang 

lep-tii-te-sii. 

Khune 

having-arrived  all 

his-things 

gambling  playing 

threw-gave. 

Be 

kerek  ku-jikokAva 

jua  chab-tu-te-su-ang 

kokele 

thi-ang-thi-an 

g  meh 

all  his-things 

gam  blin  g  played-given-h  avin  g 

then 

anything 

not 

kotu’-n  kokele  kben 

pangplie-yo 

yomba  sak 

pokke 

{or  poge). 

Kbune 

had-not  then  that 

country-in 

severe  famine 

became 

{arose). 

Be 

kokele  ku-set  lak-lo-wa. 

then  his-hunger  got -continually -is. 

tbik  leo  seote  pok-lie-ang 

one  with  servant  become-having 


Kbiine  kben  pangpbe-yo  ke-yung-ba 

Be  that  country-in  sitter 

la-se.  Kben  ke-yung-ba  kbiine 

entered.  That  inhabitant  him 


ku-parihe-yo  (or  parlba-yo,  or  -mo)  phak 

his-fields-into  swine 

pang-su  (or  pang-kbu).  Kben  seote-le 

sent-him.  That  servant-by 


te-ru-sl-ang  ku-set  lak-te-ang 

token-them-having  his-hunger  got-having 

{or  cbang-kolo),  koro  phak-ha-ren 

{to- cat-wanted),  but  swine-of 
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phak 

swine 


kom-se 
feeding-for 
phaka  (or  phak -lia) 
swine 

chan-In  clia-ma 


ome-cbe 

watching-for 

kom-se 

feeding-for 

cbogu-kotii 


food 


ku-n-tangben 

their-master 


to-eat  made-was-ready 

ki-ru-si-ru-ang  clia-ma 
feared-having  to-eat 
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mek-suk-tu’-n. 
not-wcts-able. 

pa-tii, 
said, 

cka-ma 
to-eat 

poka-ang 

arisen-having 

tackek-tung,  . 


Kokele  ku-ningwa 
Then  his-mind 

‘  a-m-pa-re,  k’-liim-mo 
my-father-  O,  tliy -house -in 

me-kko-su,  anga  koyo 
they-receive ,  I  here 

a-m-pa-ren 
my-father-of 

“  a-m-be, 


mek-mek  tum-se-ang  i-tu  ko-tu 

little-little  visited- having  thought  icas-ready 

sidat  seote-ka  kkuncki  sapok  kka-kha-ba 

many  servants  their  belly  full-full 

a-set-lak-mele  sia-kota.  Anga  koyo-nu 
my -hunger- gett  ing  dying -am . 

ku-liim-mo  peka-ang 

his -ho  use -in  gone-having 


I  here- from 

a-m-pa  (  -ro) 
my-father  (  -to) 


Bkagwan-nule  nisoro 
will-say-to-him-I,  iC  my-father-  0 ,  God-from  presence 

lc’ -nisoro  sokrna  cliog-ang  anga  naskta  ke-ckok-pa-a. 

thy-presence  sin  done-having  I  evil 

meh-lo-an,  mek-met-ang-nine. 

not -call- me-  thou. 

Kokele  poga-ang 
Then  arisen-having 

waye-sang  ku-m-pa-re 
being  liis-father-by 


a-m-pa-ren 

my-father-of 


k’-sa  eke 

thy-son  as 

ke-ckok-pa 

doer 

tia  {or  tie!. 
went. 


not -am , 

ckok-ang-e.” 
make-me.”  ’ 


Mangkka 


docr-am. 

K’-liim-mo 

Thy-house-in 


Anga 

I 

umbak 

thus 


yang-nu 
now -from 

yarnbok 

ivorlc 


Far 


kn-m-pa-reo  ku-besang 
liis-father-to  of-h  im-near 

ku-sa-n  ne-sn-ang 

his-son  seen-him-having 


sen-ne-su-ang 


ku-besang 


lok-te ; 


tem-necki-an«’ 


KU-m-pa-re 


ang 


recognized-him-liaving  of-liim-near 
nam-sii  ku-sa-le 
smelt-him  his-son-by 

ckunia  cka-necki. 

kiss  ate- they -two. 

alo  ku-m-pa 

now  his-father  (-to) 


ran 


embraced- they -two- having  his-father -by 
nam-sii;  kkun-cki  nedeng-ne-mo  nam-necki 

also  smelt-him ;  they  cheeks-two-on  smelt -they -two 

Kokele  jasto  ku-sa  ckukben  ku-ningwa-mo  itu-baneba, 

Then  as  his-son  youngest  his- mind-in  thought-had, 

tackek-tu.  Ku-m-pa-re  ku-seote-ka  metiisi 

he-told-him.  FLis-f ather-by  his-servants  he-said-to-them 

‘  kara-kara  kak-bkanda  noba-noba  tet-ka  lote-me-ang  ckak-te-me ; 

‘  quick- quick  all-among  good-good  clothes  taken-out-having  put-on-ye ; 

ku-kiik-ckiigo-kkemo  anguti  wa-te-me,  ku-lang-keyo  lang-kopa  chak-te-me ; 

his-hand-fingers-on  ring  put-on-ye,  his-legs-upon  shoes  put-on-ye; 

oriip-lup  ke-lo-ben  bolior-en  pke-te-me-ang  se-re-me,  se-re-me-ang 
fat  being  heifer  brought-you-having  kill-it-ye,  killed-it-y  e-having 

ani  cka-ma  liekiang  anl  sira  tliang,  tkiang-pkele  kon  a-sa-n 

we  should-eat  then  we  merry  become,  because  this 

sia-(kote-)ban  [or  -men),  kokele  ke-king-ba  pokhe;  ke-ma-ben-wa, 

dying -(about-)  teas,  then.  living  became ;  losl-was, 

su-ng.'  Kokele  kak  kkuncki  sira  tbang-nie. 

him- 1.’  Then  all  they  merry  came-up. 

Ku-sa  tum-ben  songwaro-mo  wave.  Songwaro-ronu  (or  rnonu) 

Fields-in-from 
ker-lo-kote-le  liim-mo 


llis-son 


thang-aug 
come-up- having 


eldest  fields-in  was. 

ku-him-beseo  (or  besang) 


my-son 
kho- 
found - 


kkune 

he 


gana 


his-house-near 


to-arrive-about-being  house-in  singing 
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baja  me-lak-he-muk-te-ban 
music  they-dancing-playing-were 
selap-tung,  [!]  ‘kon  thebe? 

he-asked-him,  1  this  ivhat  ? 

Seote-le  tachek-tu, 

Servant-by  lie-said-  to-him, 


kkep-sung.[!J  Seote  thik  tu-ang 

lie-heard.  Servant  one  summoned-having 

tliiang  me-muku,  tlilang  me-lang-be  ?  ’ 

why  they-play,  why  they-dancing-are  ?  * 

‘k’-nusa  ke-ma-ben  kii-m-pa-re 

thy-youn  ger-hrother  the-lost-one  his-father-hy 


kho-su-ang  tah-ru,  ani-ge  sira  tliang-ang  ku-m-pa-re  khunclii 

found- him- having  brought-him,  we  glad  come- having  his-father-hy  them 


lang-pang-khusi,  gana  baja 

to-dance-caused-them,  singing  music 


ke-lo-ben 

the-being-one 

yambok-in 

ivorh 


bohoren  plie-te-me-ang 
heifer  brought-having 

kak  chogu-ba(n) 

all  done-has 


mung-khusi.  Ku-m-pa-re  oriip-lup 
made-them-play.  His-father-by  fattened 
sem-pang-khusl.  Ku-m-pa-re  kon 
to-ldll- caused- them.  His-father-by  this 

(or  chog-pang-khusl),  thiang-phele 

( to-do-caused-them ),  because 


k’nusa  men-diik-he-men-cliak-he  kho-su.’  Ku-sa  tumbe-le 

thy-younger-brotlier  not-ill  lie-found- him.  ’  His-son  elder-by 

kkep-su-ang  ku-yak  lere  ku-him-besang  thang-ma  meh-ten-nen. 

heard-it-having  his-anger  got-loose  his-house-near  to-come-up  not-wanted. 

Ku-m-pa  kot-nanak  phere-ang  ku-sa-n  tum-ba  hekiang  utu. 

His-father  this-side  come-having  his-son  eldest  then  he-called-liim . 

Khune  ku-m-pa-reo  pan  silap-tu,  c  6met-ang-e,  kon  yarik  tongbe 
He  his-father-to  speech  lie-ashed,  1  look-to-me-thou,  these  so-many  years 

k’-besang  wayang ;  k’-pan  kliep-sh-ng  (or  tend-ang) ;  k’-yambok  cliogu-ng. 
thee-near  was-I ;  thy-speech  heard-I  ( obeyed-I ) ;  thy-worh  did-I. 

Kalle-rang  naskta  men-chog-pa.  Koro  mendak-sa  tlilk  ken-pl-rang-nen  (or  -nin), 
Ever  evil  not-doer.  But  goat-young  one  thou-gavest-me-not, 
jasori  a-n-dingba-ha  chaja-tung-sing.  Alo  k’-sa  chuk-pen  te-ang, 

80-tliat  my-friends  feast-them-1.  .Now  thy-son  younger  come-having, 

cilia  k’-jikokwa-ka  lep-tu  te-su-ban,  kkene  kliunc  k'-tak-ru- 

wlio  thy-substance  threw  given-away-has,  thou  him  thou-brought-liim - 

ang  bohoren  ckia  kkene  k’-liing-kku  khune  ku-lagl  alo 

having  heifer  which  thou  thou-didst-care-for-it  he  his-salce-for  now 

sep-k;-pang-kkusi-ban.’  Ku-m-pa-re  khune  metu,  ‘  a-sa-e, 

to-kill-tliou-caused-them-hast His-father-by  him  he- said- to-him,  ‘  my -son- 0, 

kkene  a-besang  sode-pkore  k’-wa ;  ckia  anga-o  ke-wa-ben  (or  -pan), 
thou  me-with  always  thou-art ;  what  mine  remains, 

kliene-in.  Sira  tliang-ang  soso-lalang  chog-ma  no-ba,  tkiang-pkele  kon 

thine.  Merry  become-having  festivity  to-do  good,  because  this 

k’-nusa  .  sia-ban,  alo  liing-a;  khune  ke-ma-ben,  tilo  yang-plieri 

thy-younger-brother  died-had,  notv  lives ;  he  lost-one-was ,  now  again 

kho-su-ng-ban.’ 
found- him-I-have.* 
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Yap-mi 

Man 


tkik-le 

one-of 


ku-sa 

Ms-sons 


neckckki 

two 


waye-si. 

ivere. 


Kkom-bkeng 

Then 


pak-pa-le 

younger-by 


patu, 

‘  a-m-be, 

ckia  tok-ma 

ke-wa-ben, 

anga 

jo  kho-su-ng-ben. 

spoke, 

4  my-fatlier-0 , 

which  property 

existing , 

1 

which  got-  l-will-have, 

anga, 

pirang-ne.’ 

Kkom-bkeng 

kholle 

apkna 

tok-men  pkok-sii 

me 

give-me-thou .’ 

Then 

him-by 

own 

property  divided 

pi-] 

ra-si.  Mure 

mek-yunge-n 

pkokwa-ba 

sa 

kak  te-ru-ang  mure 

gave-to-tliem.  Long-time  not-he-sat  younger  son  all  taken-having  far 

laje-me  pege.  Kkom-bkeng  kkotna  ku-yang  ku-sa  kak  tapkemba 

kingdom-into  went.  Then  there  Ms-rupees  Ms-pice  all  had 

cliogu-ang  man-du-te-su.  Kliom-bkeng  kkon  man-du-te- 

done-having  finished-eating-gave-away.  Then  he  finished-eating- gave- 

su,  kkom-bkeng  khen  laje-kep-mo  yomba  sak  poge.  Kkon  yang- 

away,  then  that  kingdom-in  big  famine  arose.  Me  rupees - 

sa-ru  pege.  Kkom-bkeng  kkon  pege-ang  kken  ke-yung-ba-kep-mo 
pice-with  went.  Then  he  gone-having  those  residents-in 

thik-kep-mo  yung-ma  ckogu.  Kken  kim-tang-ba-le  ku-bari-kep-mo 

one-with  to-reside  made  {began).  That  house-mast er-by  his-fields-into 

pkak  kocklie  pang-su.  Kkom-bkeng  kkelle  khen  ku-sip-ka  ckia 

swine  to-care-for  sent-him.  Then  him-by  those 

pkak-le  ckoba-ka  aplma  sappok  tkim-ma  itn. 


swine-by  ivere-eating  own  belly 

tkeang  mem-pi-ru-n-lo.  Kkalle 

anything  not-they- gave-  him.  Thereupon 

kkelle  patu,  ‘  am-ba-re  yollik 

him-by  spoke,  ‘  my-jather-of  many 

kkoieng  me-gottu,  tkik-lego 

bread  they -have- got,  but 

pok-a-ang  a-m-ba  kep-mo  peka, 

arising  my  father  to  will- go, 

“  ye  a-m-be,  anga  Tang-sang-ka- 
“  0  my- father-O,  I  Meaven-by 


to-fill  he- wanted.  Mi 


Ms-husks  which 

Kkon  ati-le-ang 
m  anyune-by 


ku-ningwa 


seru-ang 


kliom-bkensr 


Ms-mind  killed-having  then 

yambok  ke-chok-pa  kkon-ka-re  yollik 


work 

koyo 
I  here 


them-by  much 


anga 


siyang. 
I- died. 


Anga 

I 


doers 

sak-le 
famine-by 

khune  kep-mo  patu-ng, 
him  t  o  will- speak- 1, 

kkom-bkeng  kkene 
cursed-me-has  then  thou 


kkom-bkeng 


and 


serab-met-ang-ba 
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k’-nisoro  sohma  chogu-ng.  Anga 

tliy-sight-in  sin  did- 1.  Me 

pong-rackeng  (sic)  pok-sang.  Anga 

not-becoming  became- 1.  Me 


alio  k’-sa  apka-ang  pa-ma  mem- 

wow  tliy-son  in- any -way  to-say  they 

kkene  k’-yam-bok  ke-chok-pa  tkik-l§ 

thou  thy-work  doer  one-of 


ku-sing 

phoehang-e.”  * 

Kbom-bbeng 

khon  pog 

-e-ang  ku-m-ba 

hep-mo 

like 

put-me-to-work.y 

1  ) 

Then 

he  arisen-having  liis-father 

to 

peg-e. 

Tbik-lego  khon 

mure  yung-e, 

ku-m-ba-re 

ne-su-ang  ku-lung-ma 

went. 

But  he 

far  sat, 

his-father-by 

seen-him-having  his-liver 

tukhe, 

kbom-bbeng 

lok-te-yue-ang 

ku-neteng-ba 

hep-mo 

pained, 

then 

run-come-down-having 

his- cheek 

on 

pbon-cbbing-bang  khon- 

in 

chup-metu. 

Ku-sa-le 

khune  metu, 

4  ye 

embraced-having  that-one 

kissed- him. 

Mis-son-by 

him  said-to-him,  4  0 

arn-be,  Tangsang-ba-le 


Anga 


serab  met-ang-ban, 
curse  said-to-me-has, 

alio  k’-sa  apkaang 
now  thy -son  in- any -way 

ku-yambok-ke-chok-pa 
his- work-doers 
tet 

clothes 
suwakep 


khom-bkeng 


my -father,  Heaven-by 

sohma  chogu-ng 
sin  did-I.  I 

Alloso  ku-m-ba-le 

IS!  oio  his-father-by 
4  kap-mang-bkanda  no-ba 

‘  all-in- from  good 

kbom-blieng  ku-kuk-kkeyo 

then  his-hand-on  ring 

Kbom-bbeng  ke-so-ba  plt-cbhecbba 
Then  fatted  cow-young 

thi-ang-pkele  kon 

because  this  of -me 

hing-e;  ma-e-ang,  yang-mo 

revived ;  lost-having-been,  again 

ningwa-te-ro  me-yung-e. 

heart-came  they-sat. 

Khune  ku-sa  tom-ba 
Of -him  his-son  eldest 
pokhe,  ku-him  pes-mo 


kliene  k’-nisoro 
then  thou  tliy-sight-in 

mem-pong-ra-clieng-pok-sang.’ 


lo-te-ang 


yung-i ; 
should-sit ; 


anga 


not-becoming-became 
kep-mo  metu-si, 

to  he-said-to-them, 

khune  chak-te ; 

taken-out-liaving  him  jyut-on-thou ; 
kbom-blieng  ku-lang-heyo  juta  wa-te. 

then  his- feet- on  shoes  put. 

se-re ;  ani  cba-ma  sira  tban2:-lo- 
kill ;  we  should-eat  merry  becoming- 

a-sa  sia-khere-ang,  yang-mo 

my-son  dead-liaving-been ,  again 

kliomena.’ 
we-found-liim 


Kbom-blieng 

Then 


khen-ha 

they 


piyang-si-yo 
rice-fields-in 
kere, 


yung-e. 

sat. 


Kbom-bheno; 

O 

Then 


thang-e 
came- up 


kbom-bbeng 


ke-me-bip-tu 


became,  his-house  near 

arrived, 

then 

drum-they-wer  e-beating 

me-rakh-se-ba  rnukten 

kbep-su.  Kbom-bbeng 

khelle 

ku-kam-ke-chok-pa 

they-dancing-were  sound 

he-heard. 

Then 

him-by 

his-ioork-doers 

hep-mo  tbik  ku-bes-mo 

utu-ang 

sendo-su, 

4  kon 

tbe-be  ?  ’  Ivbolle 

among  one  of-him-near 

called- having 

asked- him, 

4  this 

what-is? *  Him-by 

khune  metu,  ‘kliene  k’-nusa 

him  said-to-him,  ‘  of  -thee  tliy-younger-brother 

Kkom-bkaang  kliene  kem-ba-le  ke-so-ba 

Therefore  of-tliee  thy-father-by  fatted 


ta-e-am? 


wu. 


come-having  is-present. 

pit-clikeckka  se-ru., 

cow- young  killed-it. 
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tklang-pkelle 

because 

iere, 

got-loose, 

pan 

conversation 


kkune  numa-tama  kko-su.’  Tkik-lego  kliolle  ku-yak 

him  safe-and-sound  he-found-him But  liim-by  his-anger 

kkdm-hkeng  him  kok-se-mu  lap-ma  niek-tende-n.  Kkon 

then  house  into  to-enter  not-obeyed.  That 

kep-mo  kkune  ku-m-ka  pakka  phere-ang  kkune  ing-lap-ma 

in  of-him  his-father  outside  come-having  him  to-entreat 


ckogu.  Kliolle  ku-m-ka  rnetu,  ‘  omet-te,  anga  akken  tong 
made  {began).  Him-by  his-father  said-to-him,  4  see,  1  how-many  years 

pe-ang  kkene  k’-sewa  ckogu-ng.  Kken-basang  kkene  k’-pan-nin 

gone-having  of-thee  thy-service  did-I.  Yet  of-thee  thy-word 

medoang  (?).  Kkom-basang  kkene  anga  anamang  (?)  tkik  ckuk-pa-sa  tkik 
not-broke-I.  Yet  thou  me  ever  one  small-young  one 


kem-kl-yang  [-in],  a-n-ckum-a-siba-ka-nu  sk‘a  tkang-lo-ckogu-ng. 

thou-didst-not- give-me ,  my-friends-my-peojple-with  merry  become-continually-did-I. 

Tkik-lego  kkene  kon  k’-sa-n  ketni-ma-ka-nu  k’-yang  k’-sa  cko- 
But  of-thee  this  thy-son  harlots-witli  thy-rupecs  thy-pice  devoured- 
te-su  tae-menne  kkom-kkele  kkene  kholle  [ku-]  lagi  ke-so-ba  pit- 
gave-away  coming  but  thou  him-of  his-sake-for  fatted  cow- 

ckkeckka  k’-se-ru.’  Ku-m-ba-le  klion  metu,  ‘  ye  a-sa-e,  kkene 

young  killedest His-father-by  that-one  said-to-him,  4  0  my-son-O,  thou 

anga-nu  ckuguli  k’-wa.  Jo  ke-wa-ken  anga-in,  kak  kkene-in.  Tkik-lego 

me-with  together  art.  What  being  mine,  all  thine.  But 

siri-tkang-lo  yung-nia  wa-e,  tkiang-pkelle  kon  kkene  k’-nu-sa 

merry -becoming  to-sit  is,  because  this  of-thee  thy-younger-brother 

siyanu'  yung-e,  yang-mo  king-e ;  mae-kke-re,  yang-mo  kkomena.’ 

having-died  sat ,  again  revived ;  lost-entirely-was,  again  we-found-liim 
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Lockka  yami  tkik-le  nechhi  ku-sa  -weye-chkl.  Nechki-yo  pkoba-le, 
Some  man  one-to  two  liis-sons  were-they.  Two-in  yownger-by , 

‘a-m-ba-re,  ckyo  pomparne  (sic)  ansa-bkag,  pl-rang-ne,’  me-tu-le 

‘  my  -father-  0,  which  I-should-get  share ,  give-me-thou /  said-to-him-wlien 

a-m-ba-re  ansa-bkag  pl-rang.  Hekiang  tandik  belle  pkoba-le 

my-fatlier-by  share  gave-to-me.  Then  afterwards  that-by  yownger-by 

kak  yang-sa  sup-su  kkop-su  mangkka  pardes  pe-mu. 

all  money-goods  gathered  took-up  far  other-country  went-it-is-said. 

Mabekhu  (sic)  moj-sanga-khunga  ku-yang-ku-sa  kak  man-du. 

There  merriment-witli  his-money -his- goods  all  finished- eating. 

Kharclia  chogu-man-du-ang  lien  thaw-eo  yom-ba  sak  pokka, 

. "Expenditure  done- eating  -finished-having  that  place-in  heavy  famine  happened, 


belle  tukke 

ckia-le  hen  tliaw-eo  lochlia 

manna 

tliik-le 

pe-ang 

him- to  distress 

becoming  that  place-at  some 

man 

one-to 

gone-having 

we-ya. 

Hen 

sahar-basi-le  pyangsi-6 

pkak 

kom-se 

pang-khu. 

he-was-present. 

That 

city -dweller -by  rice-field-in 

swine 

grazing-/ or  sent-him. 

Thik-lang  the- 

■ang 

mem-bl-ru-n.  Belle  pkak 

-len 

cko-ban 

khalung-lang 

Anyone-by  anything  they -not- gave-him.  Those  pigs-of  food  husks-with 

mek-yo-su-n,  ‘anga  a-sakpo  kha-kha-ba.’  Chet-pa-ckog-ang  pa-tu-me-tu, 
not-sufficed,  ‘  1  my-belly  filled.'’  Sense-making  said-spoke, 

‘  a-m-ba-re-mo  ku-chakare  loto  me-jo-ang  me-man.-du.-le 

‘  my -father- of -in  his-servants  bread  they- eat  en-having  they -finished- eating-while 

anga  set-lak-mele  slang.  Anga  a-m-ba-reo  peka-ang,  “  am-be, 

1  hunger- getting  am-dying.  I  my-fatlier-near  going,  “  father-  0 , 


hene-nu  pap  chogu-ng, 

Bkagwan-nu 

pap 

chogu-ng.  Anga 

4 a-su-e  ’ 

thee-from  sin  dkl-I, 

God-from 

sin 

did- 1.  I 

4  my -son-  0  * 

memang-swab-me-jukai  (sic). 

Anga-In 

bene 

k’-tarmaidar 

chog-ang-e,” 

I-  ain-not-wor  thy -to-be- called. 

Me 

thou 

thy-servant 

make-me ,” 

me-tu-ng.’  Pogang  hone  (sic)  a-m-ba-re-pok  (sic)  pegang  yorik 

will-say -to- him- 1*  Having-arisen  thou  my-fatlier-ncar  gone-having  very 

pkarak  we-yang  ku-m-ba-re  ne-su-ang  ku-lung-ma  dukfi,  lok- 

far  been-having  his-father-by  seen-him- having  his-liver  pained, 


run- 
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tang  peg-ang  ku-ning-ma-yo  bep-tu-ang  nam-su. 

having  gone-liaving  his-neck-on  embraced-having  smelt-him- 


Ku-sa-le 

His-son-by 


ku-m-ba  metu,  £  he  a-m-be,  Bhagwan-nu  hene-nu  mukhyanji 

his-fatlier  he-said-to-him,  ‘0  my-father-O,  God-from  thee-from  before 

pap  chog-u-ng.  Anga  hene  “  a-sa-e  ”  met-ma  meh-laek-lo.’  Tara 

sin  did-I.  Me  thou  “ my-son-0 ”  to-say  worthy -am-not.’  But 

a-m-ba-re  hene  k’-chakare-ha  k’-metusi,  ‘  nob  tet  thak-te-me- 
my-father-by  thou  tliy-servants  saidst-to-them,  £  good  clothes  from-below- 


ang  kol-le  ku-huk-klieyo  anguti  •wa-te-me,  ku-lang-ha-yo 

brou  ght-y  e-having  this-one-to  his-hand-palms-on  ring  put-on-ye,  his-feet-on 

jntta  wa-te-me.  Ani  cha-ma  thung-ma  moj  chogi.  Thi-ang-plia-le 

shoes  put-on-ye.  TFe  to-eat  to-drinic  merriment  should-make.  Because 

kon  a-sa  sia-beban,  pheri  hinga ;  mai-beban-nin,  plierl  khom-mena.’ 

this  my-son  dead-has-been,  again  alive-is ;  lost-has-been,  again  found-was 

Heklang  hen-ha-re  hun-chhi  sira  thanga. 

Then  them-by  their  pleasure  came. 


Helle  ku-sa  turn-ban  pyangsi-o 

Him- of  his-son  elder  field-in 

besang  kera  baja-nu-lang  khep-su. 
near  arrived  music- and-dance  he-heard. 


we-ya.  Nokli-phera  him 

was.  He-returned-he-came  house 

Chakare  lochha-thik  u-tu-ang 
Servant  some-one  called-having 


selap-tu-le,  c  k’-nu-sa  te-ang  ku-yam-tuk-ma-sak-ma  ke-m-ba- 

asked-when,  1  thy-younger-brother  come-having  his-body-safe-and-sound  thy-father- 


re  bhoj  thik  chogu,’  chakare-le  metu.  Helle  ku-yak  lere, 

by  feast  one  did,’  servant-by  said-to-him.  Him-of  his-anger  loosed, 


bkitra  meh-pe-n.  Helle  ku-m-ba  pakha  phera-ang  lemu-thuptu. 

inside  not-went.  ILim-of  his-father  outside  come-having  entreated-him. 

Ku-m-ba-re  ku-han  nok-tu,  ‘  kon  yarik  barkha-pokha  hene 

JELis-father-to  his-word  he-gave-back,  ‘  these  many  years-became  thou 

k’-chakar  cliogu-ng.  Kaile-vang  k’-han  men-khem-be-han  ?  Aphalang 

thy-service  did-1.  Ever-even  thy-word  have-I-not-listened-to  ?  Ever 

hene  anga  a-n-cling-bha-nu  moj  chog-ma  lochha  bhera  sa  thika, 


thou  1  my  -friend s-with  merriment 

to-make 

some 

sheep 

child  one 

kem-pi-rang-nen.  Besya-nu 

sampati 

ke-cha-pa  kon 

k’-san 

tai-menni, 

thon-gavest-not-to-me.  Harlots-with 

property 

eater 

this 

i thy -son 

coming-on. 

hene  helle  ku-lagi  bhoj 

ke-cho; 

^-pa-ne.J 

Tara 

helle 

a-m-ba-re 

thou  him-of  his-sake-for  feast  doer-art .’  Then  him-of  my-father-by 
metu,  £  he  a-sa-e,  hene  satlhai  anga-nu-sorik  k’-wa ;  anga  chia 
said-to-him,  £  O  my-son-  O,  thou  always  me-with  art ;  I  what 
kotu-ng-ban  kak  hene-in-ba.  Harkha-bhoj  chog-ma  no-ba ;  thiang-phale 

possessed- 1-have  all  thine-is.  Joy-feast  to-make  good ;  because 

kon  k’-nu-sa  sia-ban,  hing-te;  mai-be-ban-in,  a-kho-sum.’ 

this  thy-younger-brother  died-has,  lived ;  lost-liad-been,  we-found-himl 
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The  Yakhas  are  a  small  tribe  who  are  found  in  the  same  localities  as  the  Limbus, 
i.e.  between  the  Arun  Liver  and  the  Singilela  range.  They  are  not  numerous.  Most 
of  them  are  found  in  Chainpur.  There  are  also  small  settlements  in  Darjeeling  and 
Sikkim,  and  at  the  last  Census  of  1901,  Yakhas  were  also  returned  from  Assam. 

No  estimates  are  available  about  the  number  of  speakers  in  Nepal.  According  to 

information  collected  for  the  purposes  of  this  Survey  the 

Number  of  speakers.  1  x  * 

dialect  was  spoken  by  1,250  individuals  in  Darjeeling.  At 
the  last  Census  of  1904,  Yakha  was  returned  from  the  following  districts  :  — 


Bengal  and  feudatories 
Jalpaiguri 
Darjeeling 
Sikkim 

Assam  .  • 


1,251 

63 

1,123 

65 

115 


Total  .  1,366 


According  to  Sir  Herbert  Lisley,  the  tribe  call  themselves  yak-thomba  or  yakherds, 
with  reference  to  the  tradition  that  this  was  their  characteristic  occupation  before  they 
crossed  the  Himalaya  into  Eastern  Nepal.  Compare  the  denomination  ydk-thung-bd  which 
the  Limbus  apply  to  themselves.  Hodgson,  on  the  other  hand,  is  inclined  to  identify  the 
Yakhas  with  the  Yakkhas  mentioned  in  the  Mahavariisa  as  living  in  the  Himalayas. 

The  Yakhas,  like  the  Jimdars,  use  the  honorific  title  Lai  to  denote  themselves. 

AUTHORITIES— 

Hodgson,  B.  H., — Comparative  Vocabulary  of  the  several  Languages  ( Dialects )  of  the  celebrated  people 
called  Kirdntis,  now  occupying  the  eastern-most  province  of  the  kingdom  of  Nepal,  or  the  basin  of 
the  river  Arun,  which  province  is  named  after  them  Kirdnt.  Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of 
Bengal,  Vol.  xxvi,  1857,  pp.  333  and  ff.  Reprinted  in  Miscellaneous  Essays  relating  to  Indian 
Subjects,  Vol.  i,  London,  1880,  pp.  177  and  ff. 

Honter,  W.  W., — A  Comparative  Dictionary  of  the  Languages  of  India  and  High  Asia.  London, 
1868. 

Two  specimens  and  a  list  of  Standard  Words  and  Phrases  have  been  received  from 
Darjeeling.  The  handwriting  in  the  list  was  so  bad  that  some  passages  could  not  be 
restored  with  certainty.  Such  cases  have  been  indicated  by  adding  a  query  within 
parenthesis. 

Pronunciation. — Tile  vowels  a ,  i,  and  u  may  be  either  long  or  short.  The  long 
and  short  sounds,  however,  sometimes  interchange  in  the  same  word,  c.g.  in  the  plural 
suffix  chi  or  chi.  It  is  therefore  possible  that  Yakha  agrees  with  Tibetan  in  not  possess¬ 
ing  really  long  vowels. 

E  and  yd  are  sometimes  interchanged  ;  thus,  Tangkheng  and  T dngkhydng ,  heaven. 

There  are  four  gutturals,  viz.:  k,  kh ,  g,  and  gh.  The  dialect  also  possesses  corre¬ 
sponding  sets  of  palatals,  dentals,  and  labials,  and  probably  also  of  cerebrals. 

Ch  interchanges  with  j  and  z  in  the  plural  suffix  chi,  ji  or  zi. 

Concurrent  consonants  are  sometimes  assimilated ;  thus,  kdm-vne  instead  of  kdim-be , 
on  work;  hip-pang  and  hichchi ,  two;  ten,  village,  but  tem-be ,  in  the  village;  ung-khi, 

vol.  in,  part  i.  2.  R 
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you,  but  om-bd-gd,  your  father’s.  It  is  not,  however,  possible  to  give  any  definite  rules 
about  the  matter,  the  practice  of  the  specimens  being  too  inconsistent. 

We  have  no  information  about  the  use  of  tones  and  accent.  The  visarga  which 
occurs  in  words  such  as  nuh-nd,  small,  probably  denotes  the  abrupt  tone.  The  same 
is  the  case  with  the  sign  ’  in  Hodgson’s  list  in  words  such  as  ap’tu,  bring  ;  yuk'su,  put 
down,  and  so  forth. 

Prefixes.— The  prefixes  d,  i,  and  u  are  of  common  occurrence  ;  thus,  d-ga  d-pa, 
my  father  ;  i-chcliyd  and  u-chchyd ,  his  son.  A  is  originally  the  possessive  pronoun  of 
the  first  person,  and  i  and  u  the  corresponding  forms  of  the  third  person.  Compare 
om-bd-gd  u-bang-be,  your  father-of  liis-house-in,  in  your  father’s  house. 

A  similar  use  of  prefixed  personal  prououns  is  common  in  connected  languages. 
For  instance,  it  forms  a  very  promineut  feature  of  Limbu  and  of  the  so-called 
Kuki-Cliin  group. 

Article.— There  are  no  articles.  The  numeral  ikko,  one,  is,  however,  often  used 
with  the  meaning  of  an  indefinite  article  ;  thus,  ikko  yap-mi,  a  man. 

Nouns _ Gender- — The  natural  gender  is  distinguished  by  using  different  words 

or  by  adding  qualifying  affixes.  Thus,  bd,  father ;  ma,  mother :  on ,  horse  ;  on  i-md-chd, 
mare  :  pik ,  bull ;  pik-md,  cow  :  kuchumd,  dog,  kutimd ,  bitch  :  ippd  child ,  male  goat ; 
imd  chha,  female  goat :  kissd  darhe,  male  deer ;  kissd  umd,  female  deer. 

Number. — There  are  two  numbers,  the  singular  and  the  plural.  The  usual  suffix 
of  the  plural  is  chi  or  zi  ;  thus,  bd-chi ,  fathers ;  on-zi ,  horses. 

Case* — There  are  no  separate  suffixes  to  indicate  the  subject  of  intransitive  verbs 
or  the  object.  In  kd-ngd  uchcliyd-go  mok-tu-nga ,  I  have  beaten  his  son,  we  apparently 
have  a  dative-accusative  formed  by  adding  go. 

The  subject  of  transitive  verbs  is  put  in  the  case  of  the  agent,  which  is  formed  by 
adding  the  suffix  ngd.  Thus,  pdk-nd-ngd  lu-nd ,  younger-by  said,  the  younger  said. 
The  same  suffix  is  also  used  to  denote  the  instrument ;  thus,  sdk-ngd,  from  hunger. 

The  suffix  ngd  is  closely  related  to  the  suffix  gd ,  which  is  used  to  form  genitives ; 
thus,  bd-gd,  of  a  father.  Instead  of  gd  we  find  ngd  in  words  such  as  a-phd-ngd,  of  my 
uncle ;  dni-ngd ,  our.  In  such  forms  the  initial  consonant  of  the  genitive  suffix  has 
perhaps  coalesced  with  a  preceding  ng ;  compare  aning,  we.  The  governed  noun  is 
sometimes  repeated  before  the  governing  noun  by  means  of  a  pronominal  prefix  ;  thus, 
om-bd-gd  u-bang-be,  your-father’s  liis-house-in,  in  your  father’s  house. 

There  is  no  proper  suffix  of  the  dative  ;  compare  kd  piydng ,  me  (  -to  )  give. 
Hodgson  mentions  a  suffix  d.  It  does  not  occur  in  the  specimens,  but  is  perhaps  con¬ 
tained  in  the  example  ikko  metnyung-md  d-cliiyd,  to  a  daughter,  in  the  list,  though  the 
initial  d  in  d-cliiyd  can  also  be  the  pronominal  prefix. 

The  locative-terminative  is  formed  by  adding  be  to  the  base  or  to  the  genitive  ; 
thus,  rdji-be,  in  a  country  ;  tem-be,  to  the  village.  Note  kdm-me  instead  of  kdm-be,  on 
work. 

Other  relations  are  indicated  by  adding  postpositions.  Such  are  bhandd,  from ; 
bang,  bangd,  bongd,  bung,  boliung,  liobung,  hunu ,  from,  out  of ;  dekhi,  from :  hebe,  to, 
towards  ;  heksdng-be,  at  the  back  of,  behind  ;  keng,  near  ;  Idgi,  for  the  sake  of ;  nu,  nung , 
Mihung,  with  ;  nuhmag,  out  of ;  sdmne,  before,  etc. 
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Adjectives. — Adjectives  precede  the  words  they  qualify.  They  commonly  end  in 
hd  or  nd  ;  thus,  nu-nd  ydp-mi ,  a  good  man  ;  nu-lid  yap-mi-chi,  good  men.  I  do  not  know 
if  it  is  more  than  a  mere  chance  that  the  suffix  hd  in  the  list  is  used  before  plural  nouns, 
while  nd  is  used  in  the  singular.  Compare  the  plural  suffix  hd  in  Limbu. 

The  particle  of  comparison  is  apparently  the  Aryan  bhandd ;  thus,  na-h hand d-cha 
ket-nd,  anyone-from  high,  highest ;  kak  bhandd  nu-nd,  all  from  good,  best.  The  writing 
of  the  list  was  so  had  that  No.  231  could  not  be  restored  with  certainty. 

Numerals. — The  first  numerals  are  given  in  the  list  of  words.  The  suffix  chi,  ji, 
which  is  added  to  most  numerals,  is  perhaps  identical  with  the  plural  suffix  chi.  In 
hip-pang  nu-lid  yap-mi-chi ,  two  good  men,  we  apparently  have  a  generic  particle  pang. 
Higher  numbers  appear  to  be  counted  in  twenties  ;  compare  hi-bong  hichclii  nga  i-hong, 
twenties  two  and  ten,  fifty. 

Pronouns — It  has  already  been  remarked  that  short  forms  of  the  personal  pronouns 
are  used  as  prefixes  with  the  meaning  of  possessive  pronouns.  The  following  occur,  a, 
my  ;  in,  un,  thy  ;  i,  u,  his.  Compare  d-pd,  my  father;  in-ning,  thy  name  ;  ornbd,  i.e. 
un-bd,  thy  father;  u-gd  i-pa-ngd,  him-of  his-father-by,  by  his  father ;  d-gd  a-phanga 
cliiyd-gd  u-bihd  u-ngd-nu  leksd-nd ,  me-of  my-uncle’s  son-of  his-marriage  his-sister-with 
occurred,  the  son  of  my  uncle  is  married  to  his  sister.  Om  in  orn-bdi,  thy  father,  has 
been  derived  from  un  under  the  influence  of  the  following  b. 

The  prefixed  pronouns  are  the  shortest  forms  of  the  full  bases.  Compare  d-ning 
and  kd-ni,  we  ;  d-gd,  my  ;  a ,  prefix  of  the  first  person. 

The  most  common  forms  of  the  personal  pronouns  will  be  found  in  the  table  which 
follows  : — 


kd,  I. 

kd-ngd,  by  me. 
d-gd ,  d-,  my. 

d-ning,  kd-ni,  we. 

d-ni-ngd,  kd-ni-ngd , 
by  us. 

d-ningd,  our. 


ing-khi ,  thou. 
ing-klii-ngd,  ung- 
khi-ngd ,  by  thee. 
ingd,  ungd ,  ing-khi- 
gd,  ung-khi-gd,  in-, 
thy. 

ing-klii(-ni ),  in-ning- 
khik,  you. 

ing-khi-ngd ,  by  you. 


i-khi,  u-khi ,  he. 
u-khi-nga{ng) ,  by  him. 

i-gd,  a-gd,  i-,  u-,  his. 


u-jing-khi,  ikhd-zi ,  they. 
u-j i-khi- nga,  by  them. 
u-jingd,  their. 


tnga,  your. 

The  suffix  khi  or  khik  in  ing-khi,  thou;  i-khi,  he,  etc.,  is  probably  a  demonstrative 
pronoun.  It  is  sometimes  also  added  to  the  pronoun  of  the  first  person ;  thus,  d-ning- 
khi ,  we.  The  suffixes  of  the  plural  are  ni  or  ning,  and  ji  or  jing,  and  zi.  The  latter 
suffix  is  the  same  as  that  used  with  nouns. 

Other  pronouns  of  the  third  person  are  hitnd ,  he  ;  humid,  he  ;  and  according  to 
Hodgson,  khend ,  yond,  mond,  and  tond,  he.  They  can  all  he  used  as  demonstrative  pro¬ 
nouns.  Other  demonstratives  are  nd,  this  ;  ni,  this ;  yo,  that ;  u,  that ;  inu,  that ;  i-khd, 
those,  etc. 

Interrogative  pronouns  are  i-sa,  who ?  i,  i-jeti ,  i-ld,  what?  hene,  where?  in-khoi, 
how  much,  how  many?  Indefinite  pronouns  are  effected  by  adding  chd  to  interrogatives  ; 
thus,  i-sa-ngd-cha,  by  anyone;  i-je-ti-chd,  anything  ;  hene-chd,  anywhere;  kaile-chd,  ever, 
von.  m,  PART  i.  2  r  2 
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Tlie  interrogative  pronouns  are  also  used  as  relatives  ;  thus,  wdkkhu-wa-be  isd-ngd 
u-Jchi  pdk-su-nd,  with  a  citizen  who  sent  him ;  jetika  d-gd  icaitna  kdk  ung-khi-gd,  what 
mine  is,  all  thine,  all  that  is  mine  is  thine.  Such  phrases  are  due  to  the  influence  of 
Aryan  vernaculars.  The  Aryan  relative  jo  is  used  in  kholtd-be-hunu  jo  phdk-chi-ngd 
clio-wd-chl ,  from  the  husks  uhicli  the  swine  ate. 

Verbs. — The  verb  is  in  all  essential  features  a  noun.  The  subject  of  transitive 
verbs  is  put  in  the  case  of  the  agent,  which  looks  like  a  modified  form  of  the  genitive. 
The  person  of  the  subject  is  not  regularly  distinguished  in  the  verb.  There  are  only 
some  indications  of  a  tendency  to  add  affixes  denoting  the  subject.  Thus,  a  ng  or  ngd  is 
sometimes  added  in  the  first,  and  a  kci  or  ga  in  the  second  person.  Compare  nd-nga, am  ; 
chngu-ngd,  I  did  ;  ndk-kd,  art ;  khek-kd,  goest.  These  affixes  are  inserted  before  the 
copula;  thus,  khem-me-ngd-nd,  going-in-I-am,  I  shall  go;  khem-me-ka-nd ,  going-in-thou- 
art,  thou  wilt  go.  This  state  of  affairs  agrees  with  the  practice  in  Munda  languages. 
It  is  not,  how  ever,  certain  that  ngd  and  ka  are  in  reality  personal  affixes,  our  materials  not 
being  sufficient  for  settling  the  question.  Compare  u-jing-khik-ngd  mokkd,  they  beat. 

The  verb  is  also  shown  to  he  a  noun  by  the  fact  that  plural  suffixes  can  be  added. 
Thus,  cho-ivd-chi ,  they  ate  ;  wae-hd-zi,  they  were  ;  i-khd-zi  nde-Jchd,  they  are  ;  compare 
i-khd,  those. 

Verb  substantive. — Several  bases  are  used  as  a  verb  substantive.  The  most  com¬ 
mon  ones  are  nd,  i,  wai  and  wait,  leng,  leksd,  and  so  on.  The  base  ho  in  md-ho,  is  it 
not  ?  is  probably  Aryan. 

The  materials  available  are  not  sufficient  for  giving  a  full  sketch  of  the  conjugation 
of  the  verb  substantive,  the  more  so  because  the  bad  handwriting  of  the  list  has  made  it 
impossible  to  arrive  at  certainty  about  the  real  form  in  all  cases. 

Finite  verb. — The  conjugation  of  finite  verbs  is  apparently  comparatively  simple. 
It  is  not,  however,  possible  to  decide  how  far  the  actual  state  of  affairs  is  represented  in 
the  texts. 

Present  time. — The  base  alone  is  sometimes  used  with  the  meaning  of  a  present ; 
thus,  kd  l,  I  am  ;  ka  khek-ngd ,  I  go.  The  copula  nd,  is,  is  often  added  ;  thus,  wait-nd,  is  ; 
wai-ka-nd,  art. 

Other  forms  of  the  present  are  apparently  participles.  A  present  participle  ending 
in  wd,  corresponding  to  Tibetan  pa,  is  used  in  forms  such  as  yung-yung-wd-nd ,  sitting  is, 
he  is  sitting  ;  hesu-wd-ka-nd ,  able  thou  art. 

Another  suffix  of  a  similar  participle  is  lid;  compare  the  suffix  hd  used  with 
adjectives.  Ih us,  wae-lid-chi,  being-ones,  they  are  ;  d-ning  na-hd-i,  we  being  are,  we  are. 

A  participle  ending  in  me  seems  to  occur  in  yung-me-nd,  he  lives.  The  suffix  me  is 
perhaps  connected  with  the  locative  suffix  be. 

The  suffix  tu  is  mok-tu,  (he)  heats,  (you)  beat;  mok-tu-gd ,  beatest,  perhaps  denotes 
an  object  of  the  third  person.  It  has  an  m  added  in  forms  such  as  mok-tum,  we  beat ; 
tok-tum-nd,  he  is  found  ;  compare  the  suffix  m  which  is  used  in  several  plural  forms  of 
the  verb  in  Limbu. 

Isolated  forms  are  ndkka,  thou  art ;  khek-kd ,  thou  goest  ;  mokkd,  they  beat;  ndku, 
you  are  ;  ndekhd,  they  are ;  mokneng,  I  strike.  They  only  occur  in  the  list  of  words. 

Past  time  . — Several  of  the  forms  mentioned  above  are  also  used  with  the  meaning 
of  a  past.  The  base  alone  is  apparently  used  in  forms  such  as  chugu-ngd ,  I  did.  The 
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copula  nd  is  commonly  added ;  thus,  lu-nd,  he  said ;  ldmd-ng-nd,  I  have  •walked ; 
khyd-kd-nd,  wentest.  The  suffixes  wd,  lia ,  and  tu  or  clu  occur  in  forms  such  as  cho-wd-chi , 
they  ate ;  lu-icd-nd,  he  said;  tde-wd-nd,  has  come;  chugu-wd-ng-nd ,  I  have  done; 
leksd-hd,  occurred  ;  mok-tu-ngd ,  I  have  beaten  ;  sim-clu-nd,  he  asked. 

A  suffix  sd,  se  occurs  in  forms  such  as  wai-sa  and  wai-sa-nd,  was ;  lek-sd-nd,  lek-se-nd, 
and  lek-seyd-nd,  became.  It  also  occurs  in  forms  such  as  lelc-sd,  he,  and  is  perhaps  the 
suffix  of  a  past  verbal  noun  or  participle. 

The  suffix  sd  is  perhaps  connected  with  su,  which  is  often  used  in  order  to  form 
a  past  tense;  thus,  leptd-hdk-su ,  he  had  wasted;  pdk-su-nd,  he  sent;  si-suk-su-no, 
killedest;  tok-tu-su-nd,  he  was  found.  Compare  the  final  u  denoting  an  object  of  the 
third  person  singular  in  Limbu. 

Isolated  forms  are  Idgyo,  he  began  ;  chinodntyo,  he  wanted.  They  are  Aryan  loans. 

Future. — The  participle  ending  in  me  is  commonly  used  to  form  a  future  ;  thus, 
khem-me-ngd-nd,  I  shall  go  ;  ta-me-ng-nd,  I  shall  come  ;  khem-me-ka-nd,  thou  wilt  go. 
Such  forms  do  not  differ  from  the  present.  The  same  is  the  case  with  forms  such  as  kd 
leng-ngd,  I  shall  he  ;  lu-wd-nga-nd,  I  shall  say  ;  and  perhaps  also  kd  mok-twdng-ngd,  I 
shall  beat. 

The  suffix  m  in  clid-in,  we  will  eat ;  cling u-m ,  we  will  make  (merry),  is  perhaps  con¬ 
nected  with  me. 

Forms  such  as  ldsd-khep-md  par-id ,  to-return  is-required,  I  will  return  ;  kliusi 
chng-md-nu  tcai-nd,  merry  making-for  is,  we  should  make  merry ;  tdr-nd  par-cliha , 
coming  is  required,  one  should  come,  are  not  futures.  I  am  not  able  to  an'alyse  them 
properly. 

Imperative. — The  base  alone  is  commonly  used  as  an  imperative;  thus,  pi,  give. 

A  suffix  d  is  often  added  ;  thus,  yung-d ,  sit ;  did,  come ;  pugd,  stand  ;  siyd,  die. 
In  kd  piydng,  give  me,  dug  is  used  instead.  The  final  ng  is  perhaps  a  pronominal  suffix 
denoting  an  object  of  the  first  person  singular. 

The  suffixes  tu,  dut  and  su  are  used  in  forms  such  as  mok-tu ,  beat ;  thnn-du,  bind  ; 
tak-su,  draw.  They  perhaps  denote  the  object. 

Td  is  used  instead  of  tu  in  luk-td,  run. 

A  suffix  nu  is  used  in  wd-md-pi-nu,  put  on;  dp-td-nu,  bring.  It  is  probably  a 
postposition  meaning  ‘  in  order  to,’  ‘  for.’ 

CliuJc-md-leng-di-m,  please  make,  literally  seems  to  mean  ‘to  make  is.’  Compare 
yung-md  leng-di,  to  sit  is,  I  should  be. 

The  negative  imperative  is  formed  by  adding  n  to  the  base ;  thus,  khyd-n,  do  not  go; 
chugu-n ,  do  not  do. 

Verbal  nouns. — The  most  usual  verbal  noun  is  formed  by  adding  the  suffix  md ; 
thus,  wd-md ,  to  live  ;  chuk-md,  to  do  ;  chd-md ,  food.  Mok-md-gd,  to  beat,  and  mok-md- 
ngd,  beating,  are  the  genitive  and  the  instrumental,  respectively,  of  this  form. 

Other  verbal  nouns  are  formed  by  adding  d,  nd  or  td ;  thus,  uni-d,  to  go  ;  wet-nd , 
to  be  ;  molc-td  hesu-ng,  to  beat  can-I,  I  may  beat. 

In  chard- chiik -nu,  in  order  to  feed,  we  have  the  suffix  mi  which  is  also  used  in  the 
imperative. 

Participles.— It  Ins  already  been  mentioned  that  several  participles  are  apparently 
used  in  order  to  form  the  finite  tenses.  Forms  such  as  lek-sa-wd,  were  ;  d-ning  nd-hd-i , 
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we  being-fire,  we  are  ;  yung-me-na ,  being-is,  he  lives,  seem  to  contain  participles,  or  rather 
verbal  nonns,  ending  in  tod,  hd,  me,  respectively.  Forms  such  as  mok-md-ngd,  beating, 
have  also  been  mentioned  and  explained  as  cases  of  the  verbal  noun. 

As  in  other  connected  forms  of  speech  participles  are  also  formed  by  adding  suffixes 
to  a  verbal  noun  which  is  identical  with  the  base ;  thus,  sohnng,  seeing-from,  having 
seen. 

Siyd-rok,  dead,  seems  to  mean  ‘dying  like’  and  to  contain  a  verbal  noun  ending 
in  a.  In  siyd-rok- md,  dead,  the  suffix  md  has  been  added.  It  is  the  same  suffix  as  that 
used  in  the  formation  of  verbal  nouns. 

Md-sdb-wd-ri ,  lost,  is  formed  by  adding  the  suffix  ted  mentioned  above  and  a  particle 
ri,  which  is  perhaps  an  emphatic  suffix. 

A  suffix  nu  occurs  in  we-nu-chd,  being ;  yem-nu-na,  fatted.  The  latter  word  con¬ 
tains  the  suffix  nd  which  seems  to  be  the  usual  suffix  of  the  relative  participle.  Compare 
the  suffix  nd  used  with  adjectives. 

A  form  such  as  sohnng,  seeing  from,  having  seen,  c^n  be  considered  as  a  conjunctive 
participle.  The  suffix  is  hung,  which  probably  means  ‘  from.’ 

In  batla-chugu-liung-ra,  together-making-on,  having  gathered,  ro  has  been  added. 
This  ra  is  probably  an  intensifying  or  indefinite  particle  related  to  the  ri  which  has  been 
mentioned  above. 

The  most  common  suffix  of  the  conjunctive  participle  is,  however,  nd ;  thus,  chugu- 
nd,  having  done.  Ha  can  be  added ;  thus,  luk-td-na-ra,  having  run. 

Passive  voice. — There  is  no  passive  voice.  Kd  mok-td  chde-ng-nd,  I  am  beaten, 
literally  means  ‘I  beating  eating-I-am.’ 

Negative  verb. — The  negative  verb  is  apparently  formed  by  suffixing  n  and 
adding  nd,  is  ;  thus,  wdmme-nga-n-nd,  I  will  not  remain.  Lek-se-wd-nd,  did  not  pass, 
must  in  that  case  be  a  slip  instead  of  lek-se-tvd-n-nd.  Compare  tde-iod-nd,  he  has  come. 
In  khdk-sd-ng-ngd,  he  did  not  want,  ng  is  apparently  used  instead.  In  pi-yo-n-na,  did 
not  give  ;  the  negative  n  is  preceded  by  yo.  In  pi-yo-nd,  didst  not  give,  this  yo  is  used 
alone,  if  pi-yo-nd  is  not  a  slip  of  the  pen  for  pi-yo-n-na.  Hodgson  states  that  the  ne¬ 
gative  particle  is  an  infix  ni  or  nin.  It  is  probable  that  this  ni  is  identical  with  the 
n  just  mentioned.  If  that  be  the  case,  the  negative  verb  is  formed  by  adding  the 
negative  verb  substantive  formed  by  prefixing  n  to  the  copula  nd.  Ma-n-nd ,  it  is  not, 
seems  to  contain  a  double  negative,  the  particle  md  and  n. 

Interrogative  particle. --There  is  apparently  an  interrogative  particle  Id;  thus, 
i-ld,  what  ?  nd  on  inkhok  thdppd-ld,  this  horse  how  old  ?  Another  particle  i  is  used  in 
disjunctive  questions  ;  thus,  clio-ko-nd-i  man-nd-i,  have  you  eaten  or  not  ? 

Order  of  words. — The  usual  order  of  words  is  subject,  object,  verb. 

For  further  details  the  student  is  referred  to  the  specimens  which  follow.  The  first 
is  a  version  of  the  Parable  of  the  Prodigal  Son,  and  the  second  is  a  conversation  with  a 
villager.  Both  have  been  received  from  Darjeeling.  A  list  of  Standard  Words  and 
Phrases  will  be  found  on  pp.  40S  and  ff. 
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Ikko 

yapmi-ga 

kickcbi 

ickckya 

waisa. 

U-ga-ma-dekki 

pak-na-nga 

One 

man-of 

two 

his-sons 

were. 

Them-among-from 

young  er-by 

lu-na,  e  e 

a-po, 

sampati 

nukmag 

a-ga 

angsa-ckaki  ka 

piyang.’  Lo 

said,  ‘  0 

my-father, 

property 

from 

my 

share  me 

give.’  Then 

u-kbi-nga 

u-kki-nga-cki  apnu 

sampati 

liasu-bi-na.  Pyak  din 

lekse-wa-na, 

him-by 

them-to 

own 

property 

divided.  Many  days 

passed- not, 

pak-na  ichchhe 
young  his-son 

kaku  waki 
and  there 
lepta-kak-su-na. 
wasted. 

agkor  auikal 
mighty  famine 
kkya-na,  u 


batla 


went,  that  country-in 

u-kki  apnu  kliet-be 
him  own  field-in 


kak 

all  together  having-made 

luckapan  ckuguwa-na 
riotousness  doing 

Jaba  u-kki-nga  kak 
When  him-hy  all 
Taba  u-kki 
Then  he 
wakkliu-wa-be 
citizens-in 

ckara-chuk-nu 
to-graze 


leksa-ka. 

became. 

raji-be 


ckugu-kung-ra  mangdu-na  rajipata-be  khewa-na 

far  country-to  went 

din  bitwa-nai  apnu  sampati 

days  spending  own  property 

lepta-kak-su,  taba  u  raji-be 

wasted ,  then  that  country-in 

kangal  lekse-kkewa-na.  Ani  u-klii 


destitute 

ikko-ga 


o 

one-of 


pkak 

swine 


io-be-began. 

be  wa-ma 
ivith  to-live 

pak-su-na.  Ani 
sent.  And 


he 


isa-nga 


And 
lagyo, 
began,  whom-by 
u-kki-nga  u 
him-by  those 


kholta-be-kunu  jo  pkak-cki-nga  clio-wa-cki,  apnu  pet  bhara-ma  ckuwantyo, 

husks-in-from  which  swine-by  ate,  own  belly  to-fill  wanted, 

ani  isa-nga-cki  pani  u-kki  i-je-ti-clia  piyonna.  Taba  u-kki  cket 

even  him  anything  gave-not.  Then  to-him  sense 

a-kki-nga  lu-na,  ‘  a-ga  a-pa-ga  na-khoi  kketala-cki-ga 

him-by  said,  ‘  my  my-J ather-of  how-many  servants-of 

leksa-wa,  ani  ka  sak-nga  mara-ckungme-nga-na.  Ka 
was,  and  I  liunger-with  dying-am.  I 

a-ga  a-pa-kebe  khem-me-nga-na  ani  u-khi-nung  luwa-nga-na, 
my  my-father-to  go-will  and 

'ang-kkeng-be  ani  in"-khi-l)e 
Heaven- to  and 


and  anyone-by 

lekse-ya-na,  ani 
became,  and 

pyak  ckaleppa 
much  bread 
pung-mo-nga-ra 
rising 

“  9  a-pa, 

“  0  my -father, 

Ka  pkeri 

1  again 


ka-nga 


me-by 

ung-kki-ka 

your 


you-to 


him-to  say-will, 

pap  chugu-Dga. 
sin  did. 


samne 

before 


ickckya  lup-ma  rokkiptu-nga-ma  manna.  Ka 

son  to-say  worthy  am-not.  Me 
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ing-khi-ga 

o  O 


khetala-be 
servants-in 
a-pa  liebe 

father  to 

i-pa-nga  soliung 
father-by  having-seen 


bohung 


your 

apnu 

Ms-own 


ehuk-ma-leng-di-ni. 

3  3 


ikko 

from  one  make-pleas  e 
khya-na.  Tara  u-khi 

ivent.  But  he 

daya  chugu-na,  ani 
pity  made,  and 


“  33 


o 


tasa-chugu-na 
embracing  -  doing 
a-pa, 
father, 

Ani  piieri 
And  again 
chakar-chi-liobung 
servants-to 


ukhi-nga  chuppa  cliugu-na.  Ichchya-nga 


him-by  kiss  did. 

ka-nga  Tangkhyang-be  ani 
me-by  Heaven-to  and 
ckya  iup-ma 
son 
‘  leak 


Taba  u-khi  puga-na 
Then  he  arose 
wai-sa-na,  u-ga 
( far- of/ )  was,  his 

luk-ta-na-ra  u-ga  gal  a-be 
running  his  neck-on 

u-khi-nu  lu-na, 
The-son-by  him-with  said, 

pap  chugu-na. 
sin  did. 


ing-khi-ga 


your 

lu-na, 

said, 


‘  all 


to-say 

bkanda 

from 


ing-klii-ka  samne 
you-of  before 
manna.’  Tara 
am-not But 

nu-na  te 
yood  cloth 


apa-nga  apnu 
father-by  own 

nikla-chugu-hung-ra 
having-  brought 


u-khi  wa-ma-pi ;  ani 

u-ga  muk-be 

chhen, 

ani 

lang-be 

juta  wa-ma-pi -nu. 

him  put-on ;  and 

his  hand-on 

ring , 

and 

feet-on 

shoes  put. 

Ani  yem-nu-na  pik 

uchchya 

ap-ta-nu 

si-su. 

Ani  ani-nga  cham 

ani 

And  fatted  coio 

its-young-one 

bring 

kill. 

And 

us-by  will-eat 

and 

anand  chugu-m. 

Irok-bohung, 

na 

a-ga 

achchva 

siyarok, 

pheri 

merriment  will-make. 

What-for, 

this 

my 

my -son 

was-dead, 

again 

ninga-na ;  masa-khiya- 

•na-ra,  pheri 

tok-tu-na.’ 

Taba  u- 

-chi-khe-nga 

khusi 

revived ;  having-been-lost,  again 

was- found' 

Then 

them-by 

happy 

anand 

merriment 


U-ga 


keng 

near 

apnu 

own 


cliugu-na. 
made. 

tum-na  uchchya 
H is  elder  his-son 

tae-na,  taba  baza 
came,  the  music 

das-be  bohung  ikko 

slaves-in  from  one 

u-khi  lu-na, 
him-to  said, 


nung 

with 


khep-su-na. 

heard. 


U  -klii-nga 
Him-by 
paba-nga 
father-by 
tok-tu-su-na.’ 

found.' 

khaksang-nga 

wanted-not. 

U-klii-nga 


yem-nu-na  pik 
fatted 
Tara 

But  him-by 
U-khi-be 
Therefore 
u-pa 


khet-be  wai-sa-na.  Jaba  u-khi 

field-in  was.  When  he 

lakta-ma  sor 
dancing  sound 

ka-na,  ani  sim-du-na, 

near  called,  and  asked, 

nunchha  taye-wa-na ; 

‘  your  brother  come-is ; 
ucli-chhya  si-su-na, 


keng 


‘  ing-khi-ga 


tamenna 

coming 

Ani 
And 

‘  na 
c  this 


pang-ga 

house-of 

u-khi-nga 

him-by 

ijeti?  ’ 
what  ?  5 


irok-hong 

cow  its-young-one  killed ,  because 
ukhi-nga  luk-khok-ma  chugpk-su-na 
anger  made 

paba 


am 
and 
u-khi 

him 

ani  bliitra 
and  inside 


ing-khi-ga 


your 
nurokna 
safe 
unia 
to-go 


u-ga 

his 


nung 


father 
luwa-na, 

ILim-by  his  father  to  said, 

ung-khi-ga  sewa  chugu-wang-na ; 

your  service  did; 


baira  tae-na,  u-khi 
outside  came ,  him 
‘  ka  sob,  nakhok 

‘  I  see,  so-many 


mana-chug-nia. 

entreated. 
barsa  bohung 
years  since 


ani  kaile-cha  ing-khi-ga  chegya 
and  ever  your  order 


yakha. 
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lepta-bak-sung-manna. 
transgressed-not . 

ncbcbya-cba  piyo-na, 
kid-even  gcivest-not, 


Ani 

And 

a-ga 

my 


ung-khi-nga  ka 
you-by  me 

kam-niba  nuhung 
friends  with 


kaile-cha 

ever 

anand 

merriment 


ung-kki-ga  na,  cliya  isa  besya  •  nung  nng-kbi-ga  kak 


your  this 

jab  a  tae-na, 
when  came , 


son  who  harlots  with 

ni-ghari-be  ung-klii-nga 
that-time-at  you-by 


your 


all 
lagi 

him-of  sake-for 


u-ga 


iicbcbya 

si-suk-su-no.* 

Paba- 

-nga  u-kbi 

luk-su-na, 

1  be 

its-calf 

killedest.’ 

Father-by  him-to 

said, 

‘0 

ka-nung  <. 

sadbai  wai- 

-ka-na, 

ani  •>  jetika 

a-ga  wait-na. 

me-with 

always 

are, 

and  ivhat 

mine 

is, 

ma-ho  ? 

Tara  kbusi 

cbug-ma-nu-wai-na, 

irok-bhane 

na 

is-it-not  ? 

But  merry 

making-should-be , 

because 

this 

sivarok-ma 

wai-sa-na, 

pberl 

hing-nga-ra-na ;  masab-wa-ri 

dead 

was, 

again 

revived  ; 

lost 

ikko  meduha-ka 
one  goat-of 

chuk-ina.  Tara 
to-make.  But 

sampati  cliai-na, 
property  devoured , 

yem-nu-na  pik 
fatted  cow 

ach  cliya,  ung-kbi 

my-son,  you 
kak 
all 


ung-kbi-ga 


your 


gone-was, 


yours 

nunchha 

brother 

pherl 

again 


tok-tnm-na.’ 
is  found.'1 
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Ka  Chainpur-be  vvakhuba  na-nga,  ani  Dar-ji-ling-be  tae-wa-na,  bis 

I  Chainpur-in  resident  am,  and  Darjiling-in  have-come ,  twenty 

barldia  lekse-na.  Chainpur  bohung  Dar-ji-ling  yechchi  din  lambu  wait-na. 

years  passed.  Chainpur  from  Darjiling  eight  days  way  is. 

Tap-ma  kheri  Dar-ji-ling  rokna  lambu  manna.  Nuh-na  lambii  bung 

Coming  in  Darjiling  like  road  not-is.  Small  road  from 

tar-na-par-chha.  Aninga  tern  rok  Dar-ji-ling  manna.  Alik  din 

to-come-is-necessary .  Our  village  like  Darjiling  not-is.  Few  days 

wa-ma  purla  pheri  tem-be  lasa-khep-ma  par-la.  Hakku  pyak  din 

living  on  again  village-to  to-return  is-required.  Now  many  days 

ft 

wam-me-ngan-na.  Pang-bc  a-ga  paba  mama  ani  liclii  tum-na  apphu-chi 

stay -will- not.  House-in  my  father  mother  and  four  elder  brothers 

wait-na.  Kak-ka  beha  leksa-na.  Eak-nuhung  ibong  chya-chi  wait-na. 

are.  All-of  marriage  occurred.  All-with  ten  sons  are. 


Ung-khi  bene 

You  where 


wakhuba?  Hakku  ung-khi  bene  khem-me-ka-na  ? 
resident  ?  Now  you  where  go-will  ? 


Ung-khi-nga  cha-nia  cho-ko-nai 

You-by  food  ate- or 

khem-me-ka-na  ?  Ingkboi  din 

go-will  ?  ILow-many  days 

chuk-ma  hesu-wa-ka-na  ?  IJng-khi-ga 
do  can  ?  Your 


mannai?  Henning  ung-khi  kam-me 

or-not?  When  you  work-to 

bong  uche  wai-ka-na?  I  kam 
since  here  are  ?  What  work 
pang  mg-khoi  mang-du-na?  Hakku 

house  how  far-is?  Now 


ing-khi  i-be  khem-me-ka-na  ?  Pheri  ing-khi  henning  ta-me-ka-na  ? 

you  where  go-will  ?  Again  you  when  come-will  ? 

Lichi  din-be  nehe-ma  ta-meng-na. 

Four  days-in  here  will-come. 


Ung-khi  hene-cha-mang  khyan. 
You  anywhere  do-not-go. 


Hani  aba.  Dhilo  chugun. 

Quickly  come.  Delay  do-not-make . 


Hani  cho. 

Quickly  eat. 


Cliehya  chugun. 
Talk  do-not-make. 


yakha. 
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FREE  TRANSLATION  OF  THE  FOREGOING. 

I  am  a  citizen  of  Chainpur,  and  I  came  to  Darjiling  about  twenty  years  ago.  It  is 
a  week’s  journey  from  Chainpur  to  Darjiling.  The  roads  are  different  from  those  in 
Darjiling,  and  it  is  necessary  to  follow  a  small  path.  Our  village  is  also  different  from 
Darjiling.  In  a  few  days  I  shall  go  back  to  my  village,  and  I  shall  not  stay  here  much 
longer.  My  father  and  mother  and  four  elder  brothers  are  at  home.  They  are  all 
married,  and  they  have  ten  sons  all  counted.  Where  are  you  living  ?  Where  are  you 
going  ?  Have  you  dined  or  not  ?  When  are  you  going  to  work  ?  How  long  have  you 
lived  here  ?  What  is  your  occupation  ?  How  far  is  it  to  your  house  ?  Where  are 
you  going  ?  When  are  you  coming  back  ? 

I  shall  come  back  in  four  days. 

Do  not  go  away.  Come  quickly.  Do  not  delay.  Eat  quickly.  Do  not  talk. 


VOL.  Ill,  PART  I. 
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KHAMBU. 

The  Khambus  are  one  of  the  fighting  tribes  of  Nepal.  They  have  been  described 
by  Hodgson  under  the  head  of  Kirantl.  Their  country  is  sometimes  called  ‘  no  lakh 
Kirant.’  This  phrase  has  been  interpreted  to  mean  that  a  household  tax,  at  two  annas 
per  family,  yielded  nine  hundred  thousand  annas,  but  should  probably  be  understood  as 
an  exaggerated  estimate  of  the  number  of  villages  included.  Compare  the  remarks  by 
Dr.  Fleet  in  the  Bombay  Gazetteer,  vol.  i,  Part  ii,  p.  298,  Note 2. 

Hodgson  states  that  the  Kirant  country  comprises  the  districts  inhabited  by  the 
Khambus  and  Limbus,  respectively.  The  former,  the  so-called  Khambuwan,  is  situated 
between  the  Sun  Kosi  andtheArun;  the  latter,  the  so-called  Limbu wan,  between  the 
Arun  and  the  Singilela  Bange.  Mr.  Gait,  on  the  other  hand,  informs  us  that,  according 
to  an  educated  Yakha  whom  he  has  consulted,  the  Khambus  are  not  Kirantis.  Compare 
the  remarks  in  the  introduction  to  this  sub-group  on  p.  274  above. 

The  Khambus  live  to  the  north-east  ot‘  the  Jimdars  and  Yakhas,  on  the  southern 
spurs  of  the  Himalayas.  Their  name  is  dialectically  pronounced  Khwombu.  They 
speak  different  dialects,  and  Hodgson  has  published  vocabularies  of  several  of  them, 
and  given  a  full  grammatical  description  of  the  Balling  dialect. 

It  has  been  mentioned  in  the  introduction  to  this  group  that  Hodgson  divided  the 
country  inhabited  by  the  Khambus  into  three  parts — 

1.  Wallo  Kirant  or  Hither  Kirant,  from  the  Sunkosi  to  the  Likhu ; 

2.  Mhjli  Kirant  or  Middle  Kirant,  from  Likhu  to  Arun  ;  and 

3.  Pallo  Kirant  or  Further  Kirant,  from  the  Arun  to  the  Mechi  and  the  Singilela 

ridge.  These  are  Khas  terms  and  refer  to  the  Khas  metropolis  in  the  valley  of 
Nepal  proper. 

The  so-called  Wallo  Kirant  is  the  home  of  the  Lohorong  and  Chhingtang  septs  of 
Khambus. 

A  long  series  of  minor  tribes  lives  in  the  so-called  Majh  Kirant,  viz.,  the  Rung- 
chhenbung,  Rodong,  Dungmali,  Khaling,  Dumi,  Sangpang,  Balali,  Lambichhong, 
Balling,  Tliulung,  Kulung,  Waling,  aud  Nachhereng  septs. 

In  the  so-called  Pallo  Kirant  we  finally  find  the  ChouraSya  Khambus. 

All  these  dialects  are  closely  related.  Most  of  them  are,  however,  unsatisfactorily 
known,  and  it  is  impossible  to  class  them  with  certainty.  Hodgson  classed  Rungchhen- 
bung,  Chhingtang,  Waling,  and  Lambichhong  as  a  separate  group,  which  he  called 
Bontawa,  and  he  further  remarked  that  Lambichhong  can  be  considered  as  a  sub-division 
of  Waling.  The  so-called  Bontawa  dialects  are  closely  connected  with  Dungmali, 
Lohorong,  Sangpang,  and  Balali.  All  these  forms  of  Khambu  can  therefore  be  classed 
as  one  separate  group.  The  Rodong,  Nachhereng,  Kulung,  Balling,  Tliulung,  and 
ChouraSya  dialects  connect  this  group  with  Dumi  and  Khaling.  Balling  is  most  closely 
connected  with  Tliulung.  It  has  been  fully  dealt  with  by  Hodgson,  and  a  sketch  of  its 
grammar  will  be  given  in  what  follows. 

Two  specimens  and  a  list  of  Standard  Words  and  Phrases  in  Khambu  have  been 
forwarded  from  Darjeeling.  They  represent  a  dialect  which  corresponds  to  Hodgson’s 
Kulung.  Another  set  of  specimens  have  been  forwarded  as  illustrations  of  the  dialect  of 
the  Rais.  In  most  characteristics  it  is  the  same  dialect  as  that  described  by  Hodgson 
under  the  head  of  Dumi. 
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The  various  Khambu  dialects  will  be  dealt  with  in  what  follows.  In  the  first  place 
the  Khambu  specimens  forwarded  from  Darjeeling  will  be  reproduced,  and  described. 
A  detailed  sketch  of  the  Balling  dialect,  based  on  the  materials  published  by  Hodgson 
will  follow,  and  short  notes  on  the  remaining  dialects  mentioned  by  Hodgson  will  be 
added.  Lastly  the  specimens  forwarded  under  the  bead  of  Bai  will  be  printed. 

Khambus  have  emigrated  from  their  home  in  Nepal  into  Sikkim  and  Darjeeling. 

Number  of  speakers.  At  the  last  Census  of  1901,  they  were  also  returned 

from  Jalpaiguri  and  from  Assam. 

No  information  about  the  number  of  Khambus  in  Nepal  has  been  forthcoming. 
The  number  of  speakers  in  those  districts  which  fall  within  the  scope  of  this  Survey  has 
been  estimated  as  follows  : — 


Darjeeling 

Sikkim 


33,490 

8,000 


Total 


41,490 


At  the  last  Census  of  1901,  the  dialect  was  returned  from  the  following  districts  : — 

Bengal  Presidency — 

Darjeeling .  32,775 

Sikkim  .  .  .  .  .  ,  .  .  .  .  9,553 

Jalpaiguri . .  .  .  1,062 

-  43,390 

Assam  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  564 

Total  .  43,954 

It  is  impossible  to  say  whether  all  the  speakers  of  Khambu  in  the  Bengal  Presi¬ 
dency  use  the  same  dialect.  The  two  specimens  printed  below,  which  have  been 
forwarded  from  Darjeeling,  apparently  represent  the  dialect  which  Hodgson  called 
Kulung. 

AUTHORITIES— 

Hodgson,  B.  H.,  —  On  the  Aborigines  of  the  Sub-Himalayas.  Journal  of  tlie  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal, 
Vol.  xvi,  Part  ii,  1847,  pp.  1235  and  ff.  Reprinted  in  Selections  from  the  Records  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  Bengal.  No.  xxvii,  Calcutta  1857,  pp.  126  and  If.,  and  in  Hodgson’s  Essays  on  the 
Languages,  Literature,  and  Religion  of  Nepal  and  Tibet.  London,  1874,  Pt.  ii,  pp.  29  and  if.  In 
the  reprint  the  paper  is  entitled  On  the  Aborigines  of  the  Himalaya. 

„  „  — Comparative  Vocabulary  of  the  several  Languages  ( Dialects )  of  the  celebrated  People 

’  called  Kirdntis,  now  occupying  the  Eastern-most  province  of  the  Kingdom  of  Nepal,  or  the  basin 
of  the  river  A'run,  which  province  is  named  after  them  Kirdnt.  Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of 
Bengal,  Vol.  xxvi,  1857,  pp.  333  and  ff.  Reprinted  in  Miscellaneous  Essays  on  Indian 
Subjects.  London,  1880,  Vol.  I,  pp.  176  and  ff.,  320  and  ff.  Contains  vocabularies  of  the  various 
dialects  and  a  Bahing  grammar. 

Beames,  J., — Outlines  of  Indian  Philology,  with  a  map  shewing  the  distribution  of  Indian  Languages. 
Calcutta,  1867.  Contains  numerals  in  Kiranti,  etc. 

Htjnteb,  W.  W., — A  Comparative  Dictionary  of  the  Languages  of  India  and  High  Asia.  London,  1868. 

Dalton,  E.  T., — Descriptive  Ethnology  of  Bengal.  Calcutta,  1872.  Contains  a  Kiranti  vocabulary. 

The  remarks  on  Khambu  grammar  which  follow  are  entirely  based  on  the  materials 
forwarded  for  the  purposes  of  this  Survey,  viz.,  two  specimens  and  a  list  of  Standard 
‘Words  and  Phrases. 

Pronunciation. — The  vowels  a,  i,  and  u  occur  both  as  long  and  as  short.  The 

l 

difference  between  long  and  short  vowels  does  not  appear  to  be  great. 
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[Final  vowels  are  sometimes  dropped ;  thus,  kongd  and  hong,  I  ;  mi  and  m,  of 
p-kd,  from  in,  compare  pi,  in,  and  so  forth. 

O  and  u,  e  and  i,  respectively,  are  sometimes  interchanged  ;  thus,  om  and  um,  his  ; 
o-mi,  my  ;  as-me,  whose  ? 

The  dialect  possesses  sets  of  gutturals,  palatals,  dentals,  and  labials.  Each  set 
consists  of  hard  and  soft  sounds,  with  and  without  aspiration.  A  cerebral  t  occurs  in 
words  such  as  khd-ta-nn,  going.  It  is  interchangeable  with  the  dental  t,  and  we  must 
probably  infer  that  there  is  only  one  t,  pronounced  as  a  semi-dental. 

B  is  used  instead  of  p  in  bari-b,  in  the  fields. 

We  have  no  information  about  the  use  of  tones  and  accent.  Hodgson  mentions  the 
pausing  and  the  abrupt  tones  as  very  pronounced  in  some  Khambu  dialects.  The  abrupt 
tone  is  probably  meant  in  cases  where  a  visargais  written,  such  as  roh,  a  slave ;  pih,  a  cow.. 

Prefixes. — Most  prefixes  in  use  in  Khambu  are  abbreviated  forms  of  the  personal 
pronouns.  They  are,  however,  sometimes  used  as  simple  formatives  without  a  prono¬ 
minal  meaning ;  thus ,  o- clihd,  son,  lit.  my  son;  dm-long ,  foot,  lit.  thy  foot.  Compare 
the  remarks  under  the  head  of  pronouns,  below. 

A  prefix  i,  with  uncertain  meaning,  occurs  in  words  such  as  i-jina  and  jina,  merry ; 
i-hop-mi-si,  mine  own  ;  hdp-mi,  owh.  Compare  the  Yakhd  prefix  of  the  third  person. 

Articles. — There  are  no  articles.  .The  numeral  ‘  one.’  is  often,  used  as  an  indefinite 
article;  thus,  i-bom  tnimchha,  a  daughter  ;  i-bom  pd,  a  father.  Eorms  such  as  ilpo-missi, 
eli  niissi,  a  man,  show  that  the  numeral  can  he  combined  with  various  generic  suffixes. 
Our  materials  'are  not,  however,  sufficient  for  giving  a  list  of  such  suffixes  and  their 
meaning. 

Nouns — Gender. — The  natural  gender  is  distinguished  in  the  common  way 
by  using  different  words  or  by  adding  suffixes.  Thus,  pd,  father;  md,  mothers 
chhdngard-pd,  he-goat  ;  chhangara-md,  she-goat :  kheb-d,  dog  ;  khep-chi ,  bitch  :  ghord, 
horse ;  ghori,  mare  :  khissi  clare,  a  male  deer  :  khis  om-md,  a  female  deer. 

Number. — There  are  two  numbers,  the  singular  and  the  plural.  The  suffix  of 
the  plural  is  chi;  thus,  o-bu-chi,  my  elder  brothers.  Instead  of  chi  we  find  si  in 
beshye-si-kd,  with  harlots.  A  plural  suffix  hd  seems  to  occur  in  ngdli  nop-hd-m,  to  good 
men.  Compare  Limbu.  There  are  no  traces  in  the  materials  available  of  a  dual. 

Case. — The  base  alone,  without  any  suffix,  is  used  to  denote  the  subject  of  intran¬ 
sitive  verbs,  and  the  object.  It  sometimes  also  occurs  as  the  subject  of  transitive  verbs; 
thus,  dm-pd  set-tu,  thy-father  killed.  The  subject  of  such  verbs  is,  however,  commonly 
put  in  the  case  of  the  agent,  which  is  formed  by  adding  the  suffix  d;  thus,  pd-a  pika, 
the  father-by  said.  The  same  form  is  also  used  as  an  instrumental ;  thus,  ribo-wd ,  (hind 
him)  with  ropes. 

The  suffix  a  is  also  used  to  form  a  dative ;  thus,  pd-d,  to  the  father. 

The  usual  suffix  of  the  locative  and  tenni native  is  pd,  pi,  or  b  ;  thus,  thdmpu-pd,  in 
the  country  ;  khim-pi,  in  the  house ;  bari-b,  in  the  fields.  Another  suffix  of  the  termi- 
native  is  to  ;  thus,  am-dos-to,  upon  his  back.  The  suffix  ho  is  often  also  used  with  the 
meaning  of  a  locative ;  thus,  thampu-ko,  in  the  country ;  tnpd-ko,  among  the  citizens. 

The  suffix  of  the  ablative  is  kd  ;  thus,  tdto-kd,  from  years ;  kholong-pi-ka,  from  among 
all ,  umsip-pd-kd,  from  the  husks  ;  sewaite-chi-p-kd,  from  among  the  servants.  Another 
ablative  suffix  is  khond ;  thus,  kheta-ld-pz-khond,  from  among  the  servants. 
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The  suffix  of  the  genitive  is  mi ;  thus,  pa-mi ,  of  a  father.  The  final  i  is  often 
dropped,  thus,  khetdld-chi-m,  of  the  servants.  The  governed  noun  is  commonly 
repeated  by  means  of .  a  pronominal  prefix  before  the  governing  noun  ;  thus,  o-mi  o-hai , 
me-of  my-share ;  dm-mi  dm-chlid,  thee-of  thy-son.  The  genitive  suffix  is  often  dis¬ 
pensed  with  ;  thus,  ell  missi  dm-chhd,  one  man  his-sons,  one  man’s  sons. 

Other  relations  are  indicated  by  means  of  postpositions.  Such  are  dos-pa,  behind ; 
lais-pi,  before  ;  lo,  with ;  Idgi,  for  ;  dok-pu,  under  ;  kd,  with,  etc. 

Adjectives. — Adjectives  sometimes  precede  and  sometimes  follow  the  noun  they 
qualify.  A  common  suffix  used  after  adjectives  is  pd,  which  becomes  p  before  the 
plural  suffix  chi.  Thus,  omlo-pd  ghordng  zin,  the  white  horse’s  saddle ;  ngdli  no-p-chi, 
men  good-ones,  good  men.  The  suffix  pd  is  sometimes  dropped ;  thus,  ilpo  ngdli  no-pi- 
kd,  from  a  good  man ;  compare  no-pa,  good. 

Comparison  is  effected  by  putting  the  compared  noun  in  the  ablative ;  thus,  am- 
nechlie-p-kd  mimchhd-p-kd  nechho  dungre-pe,  his-elder-sister-than  woman-than  brother 
tall-is,  his  brother  is  taller  than  his  sister ;  kholong-pi-kd  ngali  no-pa  let,  all-in-from 
much  good  cloth,  best  cloth. 

Numerals. — The  first  numerals  are  given  in  the  list  of  words.  They  precede  the 
word  they  qualify.  The  suffix  chi  in  ngich-chi,  two ;  sup-chi ,  three,  etc.,  is  probably  the 
usual  plural  suffix.  The  suffixes  hum,  po,  li,  etc.,  in  i-hum ,  one;  ngip-po,  two;  e-li, 
one;  i-l-po,  one,  etc.,  are  probably  generic  particles.  We  have  not,  however,  sufficient 
materials  for  laying  down  definite  rules  about  tbeir  use.  Compare  the  remarks  under  the 
head  of  Bahing  on  p.  329  below. 

The  original  form  of  the  numeral  £  one’  is  apparently  ik.  Compare  ik-pong,  ten; 
ilc-khdlo ,  one  score,  twenty.  Higher  numerals  were  apparently  formerly  counted  in 
twenties.  Compare  ngdk-khal,  five  twenties,  hundred.  Aryan  loan-words  are  now  also 
used  ;  thus,  pachas,  fifty. 

Pronouns. — The  following  are  the  personal  pronouns  :  — 

kongd,  kong,  I.  and,  thou.  nd,  kho,  khungko,  khallu,  he. 

o-mi,  o,  my.  dm-mi,  dm,  e,  thy.  kho-mi,  khasu,  uni,  om,  am,  o ,  his. 

kei,  we.  dn-ni,  you.  kho-chi,  khas ,  they. 

«  »  •  ** 

i-mi,  our.  an-ni-mi,  your.  kho-chi-mi,  their. 


Several  other  forms  occur.  The  usual  case  suffixes  are  contained  in  forms  such  as 
kei-yd,  by  us  ;  dnd-d,  by  thee,  etc.  According  to  Hodgson  most  Khambu  dialects  possess 
a  dual  in  addition  to  the  singular  and  the  plural.  There  are  no  traces  of  this  third 
number  in  the  materials  available. 

Other  Khambu  dialects  possess  a  double  set  of  dual  and  plural  forms  of  the  pronoun 
of  the  first  person,  one  including  and  another  excluding  the  person  addressed.  Thus, 
Bahing  goi,  I  and  you;  go-lcu,  I  and  they.  The  form  kei  in  the  table  apparently  cor¬ 
responds  to  Bahing  goi.  I-mi ,  our,  corresponds  to  the  inclusive  form  i-ke,  my  and 
your,  in  Bahing.  The  list  of  words  contains  another  form  o-khi-pi ,  of  us,  which  seems  to 
be  the  corresponding  exclusive  form.  Compare  Bahing  ica-ke,  my  and  their ;  Kulung 
lookhi-mi,  our. 

The  form  dm-mi,  thou,  in  the  list,  is  perhaps  a  slip  of  the  pen  for  dm-ni  ;  compare 
Kulung  dmni-mi,  your.  The  form  dm,  thy,  is  simply  the  abbreviated  dm-mi,  thy. 
It  sometimes  also  occurs  with  the  meaning  of  a  possessive  pronoun  of  the  third  person. 
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In  that  case  it  is  interchangeable  with  om  and  um,  and  is  sometimes  written  with  a  short 
«.  Compare  Kulung  wa. 

The  form  e,  thy,  in  e-dos-pa,  behind  you,  corresponds  to  Bahing  S,  thy. 

The  various  forms  of  the  third  person  are  probably  all  demonstrative  pronouns. 
The  final  ko  in  khung-ko,  he,  is  an  intensifying  addition.  Compare  also  nd-ko,  him ; 
nd-ko- p-ka,  from  him.  Another  similar  addition  is  do  or  dd  in  Jcho-da  and  kho-do,  him. 
The  same  is  perhaps  the  case  with  su,  sd  in  kha-su,  his  ;  kho-sdf  him  ;  kho-sd-d,  by  him. 

Khongang,  his  own,  is  perhaps  connected  with  kho,  he.  The  same  base  is  perhaps 
contained  in  honaid,  to  him. 

Other  forms  of  the  third  person  are  kJio-sd-p,  by  him  ;  khung-Jco-sd,  by  him ;  khaash , 
to  them  ;  khik-kd,  from  them  ;  o-mi,  his,  etc. 

The  short  forms  o,  my ;  dm,  thy  ;  om,  um,  am,  his,  are  used  as  pronominal  prefixes. 
Thus,  o-mi  o-hai,  me-of  my  share,  my  share;  omi  om-khet,  him  of  his-field;  am-mi 
am-chha,  thee-of  thy-son.  Instead  of  om,  um,  his,  we  also  find  o,  u,  respectively ;  thus, 
omi  o-bo,  him-of  his-belly ;  o-bongka  u-chhd,  my-uncle  his-son.  In  mu-liuk-pi,  his-hand- 
on,  mu  is  used  instead.  Compare  the  Kulung  pronoun  mu-ko,  he,  in  Hodgson’s  list. 
kVa  in  deppoye  wa-chchha,  how  many  sons  ?  corresponds  to  Kulung  wa,  his. 

It  has  already  been  remarked  that  these  pronominal  prefixes  are  sometimes  used  as 
simple  formatives  without  implying  the  meaning  of  a  definite  person.  Compare  o-pd, 
father ;  dm-long,  feet ;  om-lo-pa,  white,  etc. 

Demonstrative  pronouns  are  ongko,  angko,  angka ,  ah,  this;  khungku,  khungkd , 
mung-ko,  ko,  that. 

Note  also  the  reflexive  pronoun  hop-mi,  own  ;  i-hop-mi-si,  mine  own. 

Interrogative  pronouns  are  ase,  who  ?  ds-me,  whose  ?  ue,  what  ?  dek,  how  much  ? 
how  many  ?  dei,  how  much  ?  deppoye,  how  many  ?  The  final  e  in  as-e,  u-e,  deppo-y-e , 
is  probably  an  interrogative  particle. 

Indefinite  pronouns  are  formed  by  adding  so  or  so-m  to  the  interrogative ;  thus, 
as-a-so,  by  anybody ;  n-som ,  anything. 

There  are  no  relative  pronouns.  Interrogative  and  demonstrative  pronouns  are, 
however,  sometimes  used  as  a  kind  of  relative ;  thus,  ilpo-mi  .  .  .  ds-d  khung-ku 

pok-su,  of  one  .  .  .  who  sent  him ;  am-mi  angko  am-chha,  khollong  beshye-si-kd 

am-mi  rong  chd-khu-chi,  khallu  td,  khollungd  ana- a  bdchhd  set-tu,  thee-of  this  thy-son, 
he  hnrlots-with  thee-of  property  devoured,  he  came,  then  thee-by  calf  killedest,  when 
this  thy  son  came,  who  wasted  thy  property  with  harlots,  then  thou  killedest  a  calf. 

Verbs. — The  Khambu  verb  is  comparatively  simple,  if  the  specimens  faithfully 
represent  the  actual  state  of  affairs.  It  is  still  a  noun,  and  there  are  no  certain  instances 
of  the  use  of  personal  suffixes  in  order  to  indicate  the  subject.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  is  apparently  a  tendency  to  prefix  a  pronoun  in  order  to  indicate  the  object ; 
compare  khuvg-ko-lo  kho-pd-piko,  him-to  him-to-will  say,  I  will  say  to  him  ;  khodo-pikd, 
he  said  to  him,  etc.  Similarly,  the  final  u  in  forms  such  as  set-tu,  killedest;  tut-tu , 
asked,  perhaps  denotes  an  object  of  the  third  person.  Compare  Limbu. 

Verb  substantive. — The  most  common  base  of  the  verb  substantive  is  tu.  We 
also  find  ka  and  Aryan  forms  such  as  ho  and  chhu. 

Finite  verb. — -The  same  form  is  often  used  to  denote  different  tenses.  It  is  not, 
therefore,  possible  to  give  a  full  sketch  of  Khambu  conjugation. 
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Present  time. — The  usual  form  of  the  present  tense  takes  one  of  the  suffixes  o  and 
e.  0,  or  u,  is  most  common  in  the  first  person  singular,  but  also  occurs  in  the  second 
and  third  persons ;  e  is  used  in  all  persons.  Thus,  tu-o,  am  ;  tu-ioe,  art,  is,  are  ;  kongd 
kero ,  I  strike ;  and  kero,  thou  strikest ;  kho-sd-p  kere,  he  strikes  ;  tu-chd-e ,  he  is  sitting  ; 
ka-e  and  ke ,  it  is  ;  dei  tom-e,  how  far  is ;  chare-mu-yo,  he  is  grazing. 

The  suffixes  o  and  e  are  sometimes  preceded  by  a  t  ;  thus,  ana  ker-t-e>  you  strike, 
and  perhaps  also  forms  such  as  kong  kha-t-o ,  I  go. 

A  suffix  ang  occurs  in  the  only  instance  of  the  first  person  plural  which  is  found  in 
the  specimens;  viz.,  kei-yd  ker-ang,  we  strike.  Compare  nga  in  chimngd,  they  are. 

In  khacha  ke-chi-no,  they  strike,  chi  is  perhaps  the  plural  suffix  and  no  a  verb 
substantive. 

The  forms  chhui,  they  are ;  chimngd,  they  are,  probably  contain  the  suffix  i,  i.e.,  e 
mentioned  above. 

Ho,  is,  is  an  Aryan  loan-word. 

A  periphrastic  present  is  formed  by  adding  the  present  tense  of  the  verb  substantive 
to  the  base  or  to  the  present  participle  ;  thus,  td-tu-e,  they  are  found  ;  ker-tong  tu-wo,  I 
am  beating. 

Past  time. — The  suffixes  o  and  e  are  also  used  with  the  meaning  of  a  past.  Thus, 
tu-o,  I  was  ;  ker-o ,  I  have  beaten  ;  tu-e,  we  were,  they  were,  etc.  Forms  such  as  siyo,  (a 
famine)  arose  ;  mu-yo,  I  did,  probably  contain  the  same  o.  0  or  u  is  preceded  by  a  t  in 
forms  such  as  set-tu,  he  killed. 

Instead  of  e  we  find  i  in  forms  such  as  man-td-i,  did  not  pass ;  jawdp-pi-l,  answer  gave. 

Several  other  forms  are  used  with  the  meaning  of  a  past. 

The  base  alone  occurs  in  forms  such  as  mam-pi ,  did  not  give ;  td ,  he  came ;  mu,  I  did. 

A  suffix  ko,  i.e.,  o  preceded  by  a  1c ,  occurs  in  kham-nio-ko,  he  filled ;  bdnd-ko,  I  have 
come,  etc.  This  o  is  probably  connected  with  the  u  in  forms  such  as  pok-s-u,  he  sent 
him  ;  masdi-t-u,  he  wasted. 

A  common  suffix  of  the  third  person  is  a  ;  thus,  tuwa,  he  was,  they  were.  Forms 
such  as  tah-dh,  be  found  ;  chhuli-mdh,  he  made  anger,  he  got  angry,  apparently  show 
that  this  suffix  is  pronounced  with  the  abrupt  tone.  In  the  first  person  singular  we  find 
ker-tong  tu-wd-d,  I  was  beating.  The  double  a  probably  denotes  the  tone,  and  the  final 
ng  of  ker-to-ng  is  perhaps  a  pronominal  suffix  of  the  first  person  singular. 

A  is  sometimes  preceded  by  a  t ;  thus,  tok-td,  passed.  Another  suffix  le  has  been 
inserted  in  khd-le-td,  he  went  (to  a  distant  country).  It  perhaps  indicates  that  the 
action  of  the  verb  takes  place  at  some  distance. 

A  suffix  nga  occurs  in  mdm-mo-ngd,  I  did  not ;  mdm-pi-nga l,  didst  not  give.  It  has 
been  added  to  the  suffix  e  in  mdng  khd-e-ngd,  I  did  not  go.  It  is  apparently  only  used 
with  a  negative. 

A  suffix  ni  or  nu  occurs  in  forms  such  as  tu-ioa-ni,  you  were  ;  hdyo-po-ni ,  he  divided  ; 
mohi-dungu-nu,  he  kissed  ;  e-nu ,  he  heard. 

In  tho  second  person  singular  a  suffix  yo  has  been  added  in  tuwd-yo,  wast ;  klia-to-yo, 
wentest. 

Isolated  forms  are  to-khi,  he  saw;  cha-khu-chi,  lie  devoured.  They  apparently 
contain  a  suffix  khi  or  lchu.  Chi  in  cha-khu-nlii  is  perhaps  tho  plural  suffix.  It  occurs 
in  the  phrase  khollong  dm-mi  rong  cha-khu-chi,  he  thy  property  devoured ;  compare 
rong-chhi,  property, 

vol.  in,  PART  i.  2  T 
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Future. — The  present  is  also  used  as  a  future  ;  thus,  khato ,  I  will  go ;  kho-pd-pik-o, 
I  will  say  to  him. 

A  suffix  nd  is  added  in  forms  such  as  kong  chhu-o-nd ,  I  may  be,  I  should  be ;  konga 
ker-u-na ,  I  may  beat.  It  is  preceded  by  yd  in  konga  ker-e-ya-na,  I  shall  beat.  The  list 
of  words  further  contains  the  form  kong  tu-o-ho-la,  I  shall  be. 

Imperative. — The  base  alone  is  sometimes  used  as  an  imperative  ;  thus,  cha,  eat ; 
yak -so,  beep.  The  most  common  form  of  the  imperative,  however,  ends  in  te  ;  thus, 
bai-te,  take  ;  pi-te,  give  ;  ker-te,  strike.  The  present  base  ending  in  o  is  used  in  forms 
such  as  pi-yo,  give.  The  list  of  words  further  contains  forms  such  as  khatd,  go ;  siyd, 
die,  etc. 

Chdciam,  let  us  eat,  is  perhaps  a  verbal  noun  or  a  participle. 

Verbal  noun. — A  verbal  noun  is  formed  by  adding  am  ;  thus,  ker-am  lagi ,  beating 
for,  to  beat.  In  the  form  ker-md,  beating,  am  has  been  replaced  by  ma.  Compare  also 
khd-m  mo-ko,  filling  did,  he  filled. 

A  locative  or  terminative  of  the  base  is  charai-pl ,  in  order  to  tend.  Chhuwd,  to  be, 
is  the  past  base  ;  or  else  10a  is  the  same  suffix  as  Tibetan  pa,  ha  ;  compare  td-bd-nd,  on 
coming. 

Participles. — A  present  participle  is  formed  by  adding  to,  and  a  corresponding 
past  participle  by  adding  td ;  compare  the  present  and  past  bases.  Thus,  khd-to, 
going  ;  ker-to-ng  tu-wo,  beating  am,  I  am  beating.  A  suffix  pd  occurs  in  tu-pd,  living, 
resident. 

Other  past  participles  are  formed  by  adding  ko  or  kd  to  the  past  base  ending  in  d  ; 
thus,  siyd-Jco,  dead  ;  mdsd-kd,  lost. 

Chhmod-nd ,  being,  is  probably  the  ablative  of  the  verbal  noun.  Compare  khelald- 
pl-kho-nd,  servants-in-them-from,  from  among  the  servants.  Compare  td-bd-nd,  coming- 
after,  on  coming. 

Conjunctive  participles  are  formed  by  adding  nu  or  nd  to  the  base,  with  or  without 
the  suffixes  o  and  di ;  thus,  bai-nd,  bringing;  pok-o-nd,  arising;  bulsa-nd,  running; 
khdtd-nu,  going.  The  past  tense  alone  is  also  used  in  the  same  way ;  thus,  band-ko, 
having  come;  vdohoe-khodo-pikd,  why?  that  having  said,  because.  Pikya-lo,  on 
saying,  is  formed  from  a  verbal  noun  ending  in  yd,  i.e.  e  by  adding  the  postposition  to, 
with. 

Causatives  are  formed  by  adding  so,  su  or  mit ;  thus,  yuk-so,  cause  to  be,  keep ; 
pok-S’i,  sent;  khdm-mit-te,  cause  him  to  put  on.  A  causal  verb  is  also  set,  kill; 
compare  si,  die. 

Negative  verb- — A  negative  verb  is  formed  by  prefixing  man,  the  final  nasal  of 
which  is  assimilated  to  a  following  consonant.  A  suffix  ngd  is  sometimes  added;  thus, 
mdn-tdi,  did  not  pass ;  mdng-kha-e-ngd,  I  did  not  go;  mdm-pi,  did  not  give;  mam-pi- 
ngd,  didst  not  give ;  mdm-mo-ngd,  I  did  not  do. 

Another  negative  particle  is  a  suffixed  no ;  thus,  klia-to-no,  I  did  not  become,  I  am 
not ;  chhe-to-no,  I  do  not  know. 

Order  of  words. — The  usual  order  of  words  is  subject,  object,  verb. 


Ttu*  further  details  the  student  is  referred  to  the  specimens  which  follow  and  to  the 
list  of  Standard  Words  and  Phrases  on  pp.  409  and  fit. 
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Eli 


missi 


ngicki 


Specimen  I. 

am-ckka  tuwa.  Kkikka 


kanckka  pika, 


One 

man(-of ) 

two 

his-sons 

ivere.  Them-from  small  said ,  *  0 

paa, 

rong-ckki 

o-mi 

o-kai 

kong  piyo.’  Onga 

kko-sa 

kka-ask 

J  at  her, 

property 

nie-of  my-share 

me  give.f  Then 

him- by 

them- to 

rong-cklii 

kayoponi.  Orotto 

nam 

man-tal,  kanckka 

o-ckka 

kkolonga 

property 

divided. 

Many 

days 

not- passed,  small 

his-son 

all 

bat-lo-mu 

cblioburi 

tkampu 

kkaleta.  Kkikka  kaya 

lucbpa 

n-ko 

gathered 

far 

country 

went.  That- after  there 

debauchery-in 

morang 

nam 

tok-ta, 

o-mi 

rong-ckki  morang  mas-ditoe. 

Jaba 

spending 

days 

passed, 

his 

property  spending 

wasted. 

When 

kliunko 

he 


kkolon 

all 


mas-ditu, 
wasted , 


taba 

then 


kkungka 

that 


tkampu-ko  orotto  sisowa  siyo. 
country-in  big  famine  arose. 


Taba  kkungko  ckkuksip-ckhowa 

kba-ta. 

Kkikka 

kkungko 

kka-ta-nu 

Then  he  destitute-to-be 

went. 

And 

he 

going 

kkungku  tbampu-ko 

tupa-ko 

ilpo-mi 

ilpop-tuwa,  asa 

kkungku 

that  country-in 

residents-in 

one- of 

servant-became,  who 

him 

o-mi  om-kbet  bo 

ckarai-pl 

pok-su. 

Kkikka 

khunsko-sa 

kkungku 

his  his-field  pigs 

grazing-for 

sent. 

And 

him-by 

those 

umsippa-ka  kkungku 

bo-a  cho 

-yo,  o-mi 

o-bo 

kkam-moko. 

Kkikka 

hushs-from  those 

pigs-by  ate,  his 

his-belly 

fill- did. 

And 

asa-so-nao  kkungku  u-som 

mam-pi.  Kliungku-kbana 

honaia 

anyone-even  him 

anything 

not-gave. 

Then 

him- to 

aniuta,  kkikka 

kko-sa  pika, 

‘  o-mi 

o-pa-mi 

orotto  kbetalacbi-m 

thought-came,  then 

him-by  said, 

£  me-of 

my-father- 

of  many  labour ers-of 

orotto  sabek  ckkuT,  kkikka 

konga 

maisi 

siyo.  Konga 

poko-na  | 

much  bread  is, 

and 

I 

hunger 

die.  I 

arising 

ikop-mi-si 

own 


o-pa-pa 

my-father-to 


kkato 

will-go 


kkona 

and 


kliungko-lo 
him- with 


kko-pa-piko, 

him-to-will-say, 


“  c 

“  O 


paa, 

konga  nam-to-ko 

biruddka 

kkona  am-mi  samunne  pap 

mu.  Konsra 

father. 

I 

11  eaten- to 

against 

and  thee-of 

before  sin 

did.  I 

kosanga 

am-mi 

am-cbba 

tongko 

kka-to-no.  Konga  am-mi 

kketa-la-pi 

again 

VOL. 

thee-of  thy- son 

III,  PART  I. 

like 

lecame-not. 

1  thee-of 

servants-in 
2  t  2 
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khona  ilpo  tonga  yuk-so.”  *  Khona  khungko  poka  um-pa-tuspo-ko  kha-ta. 

from  one  like  keep.”  ’  Then  lie  arose  his-father-near  went. 

Khona  khungko  chhuburi  tuwa,  kha-su  um-pa  khungkl  tokhi,  khikka 
Then  he  far  was ,  his  his  father  him  saw ,  and 


um-sam  tuka,  khona 

pity  came,  and 

mohi-dungu-nu.  O-chha 
kissed.  The-son 


bulsa-na 

running 

kho- da-pika, 
him-to-said, 


pap 

sin 


am-mi  samunne 
thee-of  before 

kha-to-no.’  Konga(sic) 
became-not But 

‘  kholong-pi-ka  ngali 


mu, 

did. 


Konga 


kha-ta 

went 

‘  e  paa, 
0  father, 

hosanga 


no-pa 


1  again 

o-pa  kongang(sic) 

the  fat  her  own 

tei  lotte,  kha 


um-phosi-pa  khep-pu  kho 
his-neck-on  embracing  him 

konga  namto-ko  biruddha 

I  Heaven-to  against 

am-mi  am-chha  tongko 

thee-of  thy-son  like 

sewaite-chi-pka  kho-do-pika, 
servants-to  them-to-said, 
kham-mit-te ;  khonga  kho-mi 


‘  all-inf rom  most  good  robe  bring,  him  to-put-on-cause ;  and  him-of 

mu-huk-pi  mundra,  khonga  am-long-pl  juta  wai-mit-te.  Kho-do-do-ko 
his-hand-on  ring,  and  liisfeet-on  shoes  put.  Then 


chhyo-pa  bachha  bai-na  set-te.  Kho-do-do-ko  kei-ya  chagam  ijina 
fat  calf  bringing  kill.  Then  we  will-eat  merry 

kka-te.  Udohoe-khodo-pika,  angko  o-chha  siya-ko  tuwa,  hosanga  le-ta; 
should-become.  Why  ? -that-said,  this  my-son  dead  was ,  again  lived ; 

masaka  tuwa,  hosanga  tuwa.’  Kho-do-do-ko  kho-clii  jina  kha-ta. 

lost  ivas,  again  was-found .’  Then  they  merry  became. 


Um-chha  jetha 

barib 

tuwa.  Kho-do-do-ko 

khallu 

bangtong 

tuwa 

His-son  eldest 

field-in 

was. 

Then 

he 

coming 

ivas 

khim-ni  najik-pinga 

ta-ba-na, 

khollonga 

baja 

enu 

chhamako 

omsal 

house-of  near 

arriving , 

then 

music 

heard 

dance 

sound 

enu.  Khongka 
heard.  Then 

kachhaah  tuttu, 
calling  asked, 
ta,  khodo-doko 
came,  and 

tahah.’ 
found.* 


kho-sa 
him-by 
{ angko 
‘  this 
am-pa 


hop-mi  sewaite-chi-pka 

own  ser  v  ant  s-in  from 

ue  ?  ’  Kho-sa-a  kho-do-pika, 
what  ?  ’  Him-by 


seseruga 


safe 


chyopa  bachha 
thy  father  fat  calf 
Khollu  khosa  chhulimah, 
But  he  was-angry , 
Udohoe  um-pa-ah  pakha-pa-ta-no 

Therefore  his-father-by  outside-coming 

pa-ah  jaivab  pii,  *  khongu,  konga 
father-to  answer  gave,  1  lo ,  1 


ibon-chi  najik-pl 
one  near 

*  am-ne-chho 

him-said,  ' thy-younger-brother 
set-tu,  udohoe  pikya-lo,  kho 
killed,  why  saying-on,  him 
kho-do-do-ko  gopa  klia-to-no. 

and  inside  went-not. 

kho-sa  lem-pika.  Kho-sa-ah 
him  entreated.  Him-by 

anto  tato-ka  am-mi  sewa 
so-many  years  from  thee-of  service 


mam-mo-nga. 


muyo ;  kho-do-do-ko  daio-song  am-ring  dalai-mami 
did ;  and  ever  thy-order  transgressing  not-did . 

ana  khonga  dalo-songa  ibam  batha  songa  mam-pinga ; 


Khodo-doko 

And 


o-mi 


thou 


me 


ever 


kid 


even  not-gavest ;  me-of 


o-utn- 

my- 


one 
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chi-ka 

jina 

kha-te. 

Khalloe 

am-mi 

angko 

am-chha, 

khollong 

friends-with 

merry 

might-make. 

But 

thee-of 

this 

thy-son, 

he 

beshye-si-ka 

am-mi 

rong 

cka-khu-chi, 

khallu 

ta, 

khollunga 

ana-a 

h  arlots-with 

thee-of 

'property 

devoured, 

he 

came , 

then 

thee-by 

kho-m  lag!  chyop  bachha  set-tu.*  Pa-a  kho-sa-a  pika,  ‘e 

him-of  sake-for  fat  calf  killedest Father-by  him-to  said,  ‘  O 

o-chhanga,  ana-a  kong-lo  sadong  tue.  Khodo-doko  jya  o-m  tue,  kholong 

my -son,  thou  me-with  always  art.  And  what  mine  is,  all 

am-ming  ho.  Khalloe  jinam  kka-ma  khonga  khunam  kha-ma 
thine  is.  But  merry  to-become  and  glad  to-become 

achhing-nga-nga ;  udokoe  pikya-lo,  ongko  am-necho  siyako  tuwa, 

was-proper ;  why  saying-on,  this  thyyounger-brother  dead  was, 

pberi  le-ta ;  masaka  tuwa,  pheri  tuwa.’ 

again  lived ;  lost  was,  again  found' 
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Specimen  II. 


Konga 


passiu 

ivest 


hep-mi 

other 

ikklial 

twenty 

o-pa 


K  ha  mb  u  wan 
1  Khambu. 

hem  pa 
towards 

thari 
castes 
baikha 
years 

o-ma 


O-thampu 

My-country 


all 

chhuwa. 

were. 


ke  Mahakulung ;  ah  thampu-ka 

is  Mahakulung ;  this  country-front 

nau  lakh  Kirat  chimnga.  O -thari  bikkhosi,  konga 

nine  lakh  Kirants  are.  My-caste  bikkhosi,  and 

kholong  konga  chhe-to-no.  Kong  Darjiling  bana-ko 

know-not.  I  Darjeeling  came 

o-tel  mang  khaenga.  O-thampu-pa 

my-home  not  went.  My-country-m 

ngippu.  O-bu-cbi-m  ngipponga 

my-father  my -mother  my-elder-brothers  two.  My- elder -broth  ers-of  both 

biya  chhuwa.  Am-chka-chi  tuwe.  C-thampu-pa  cha-m-thoki  ra 
carriage  became.  Children  are.  My-country-in  eatable  paddy 
lissl  makai  bama  pesi  longkupa  sapklie  voksikhe  kbonto  ta-tue. 

millet  maize  buckwheat  millet  longkupa  potatoes  yoksikhe  these-all  found-are. 

Angka-pka  binnipa  scnga  tuwe.  Angka-cbi-m  nging  chhe-to-no. 

These-from  others  alto  are.  These-of 


I 

Kong 

I 

o-bu-chi 


name  kn'Ao-not. 


FREE  TRANSLATION  OF  THE  FOREGOING. 

I  am  a  Khambu.  My  country  is  Mahakulung,  to  the  west  of  this  country  in  the 
countiy  called  Ko  lakh  Kirit.1  My  caste  is  Bikkhosi.  I  do  not  know  our  other  castes. 
I  came  to  Darjeeling  twenty  years  ago,  and  I  have  not  been  home  since  that  time.  My 
father,  my  mother,  and  my  two  elder  brothers  live  in  my  country.  My  brothers  are 
both  married  and  have  children,  'there  are  several  eatable  plants  in  my  country,  such 
as  jaddy,  marwa,  maize,  buckwheat,  millet,  longkvpd,  potatoes,  yolsikhe,  ard  also 
otters,  but  I  do  not  know  their  names. 

i  An  old  name  of  the  KirSt-ccunf  ry  in  Eastern  Nepal.  The  pi  rase  is  interpreted  to  mean  that  a  he  use-tax.  at  tv.  o  annas 
per  family,  yielded  nine  hundred  thousand  ai.na Hodgson.  See,  however,  above  p.  316. 
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BAHING. 

The  Ballings  are  one  of  the  sub-tribes  of  the  Khambus,  who  live  in  the  Central 
Himalayas  between  tbe  Likhu  and  Arun  rivers  in  Nepal.  We  have  no  information 
about  their  number. 

AUTHORITY— 

Hodgson,  B.  H.,—  Comparative  Vocabulary  of  the  Languages  of  the  broken  tribes  of  Nepal.  Journal  of  the 
Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal,  Yol.  xxvi,  1857,  pp.  317  and  ff.  (contains  a  Bahing  vocabulary  on 
pp.  350  and  ff.)  ;  pp.  486  and  ff.  (a  full  Bating  vocabulary)  ;  Yol.  xxvii,  1858,  pp.  393  and  ff. 
(Bating  grammar).  Reprinted  in  Miscellaneous  Essays  relating  to  Indian  Subjects.  London 
1880, Vol.  i,  pp.  161  and  ff.  Tte  stort  Bating  vocabulary  on  pp.  194  and  ff.  ;  tte  full  vocabulary 
and  tte  grammar  on  pp.  320  and  ff.  Tte  title  of  ttis  latter  part  of  tte  reprint  is  Analysis  of  the 
Bahing  Dialect  of  the  Kiranti  Language.  A. — Bahing  Vocabulary  (pp.  320  and  ff.).  B. 
Bahing  Grammar  (pp.  353  and  ff.). 

Hodgson’s  essay  contains  a  full  sketch  of  Balling  grammar  and  also  a  shoit  specimen 
of  the  dialect.  The  latter  will  be  reproduced  below,  together  with  an  interlinear  trans¬ 
lation,  which  has  been  added  by  me.  It  is  not  quite  certain  in  one  or  two  places. 

No  new  materials  have  been  forwarded  for  the  purposes  of  this  Survey,  and  the 
remarks  on  Bahing  grammar  which  follow  are  entirely  based  on  Hodgson’s  paper. 

Pronunciation. — Bahing  possesses  what  Hodgson  calls  the  pausing  tone.  It 
occurs  in  words  such  as  the  plural  dcici,  in  which  the  double  a  denotes  an  a  pronounced 
with  that  tone. 

I  am  not  able  to  decide  the  precise  value  of  the  sound  which  Hodgson  marks  eu. 
In  some  cases  he  states  that  eu  is  the  Trench  eu  ;  thus  in  words  such  as  sheureu,  neck  ; 
neu,  nose  ;  yeu ,  rat.  Writings  such  as  tlieum  and  thim,  mind;  seu,  su  and  syu,  who? 
and  so  forth,  however,  seem  to  show  that  the  pronunciation  is  rather  that  of  u  in 
Trench  ‘  lune  ’  or  of  u  in  German  £  Gute.’ 

Yci  and  ye  are  sometimes  interchangeable ;  thus,  yam  and  yem ,  this;  mdra  ddyena 
and  mdra  ddyana ,  what  saying  ?  to  wit,  that  is  to  say. 

There  are  several  cases  of  interchange  between  different  consonants;  thus,  ip-po, 
sleep  ;  im-puto,  make  him  sleep  ;  bwang-nga,  I  am  ;  bwang-ye,  thou  art ;  bwak-se,  they 
two  are;  bwam-me,  they  are.  Numerous  instances  of  such  interchange  will  be  found  in 
Hodgson’s  grammar,  to  which  the  student  is  referred  for  further  details. 

Prefixes  and  suffixes. — There  are  numerous  prefixes  and  suffixes.  The  meaning 
of  the  prefixes  cannot,  in  most  cases,  be  ascertained.  They  have  commonly  been 
reduced  to  only  containing  a  single  consonant ;  thus,  blocho,  a  bed  ;  brepclio,  finger  ; 
bro,  taste  ;  grong,  horn;  grd,  rope.  The  prefix  a  in  words  such  as  a-ri,  smell;  a-po, 
father;  d-mo ,  mother,  etc.,  is  originally  a  demonstrative  pronoun  or  a  possessive  pronoun 
of  the  third  person  ;  compare  birma  d-tdmi ,  cat  its-young,  and  so  on. 

Numerous  suffixes  are  used  in  order  to  form  participles  and  nouns  from  verbal 
bases. 

A  common  verbal  noun  is  formed  by  adding  tbe  suffix  cho  ;  thus,  dwalc-cho,  wish  ; 
mb-cho,  fight;  li-clio,  silence.  The  same  or  a  different  suffix  occurs  in  words  such  as 
rukoJc-cho,  spade  ;  lap-cho,  door  ;  rik-cho,  bamboo  ;  cho-cho,  check  ;  brep-cho,  finger. 

The  suffix  cha  forms  nouns  of  agency  ;  thus,  li-cha ,  bowman  ;  Jchyim-cha,  house¬ 
man,  householder  ;  wdr-clm ,  companion.  It  often  has  the  same  meaning  as  the  suffix 
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ba  which  is  used  to  form  relative  participles  ;  thus,  gik-ba,  born,  child  ;  sing-chok-la , 
carpenter  ;  by  ang-si-kok-ba,  cultivator  ;  duk-ba,  a  drunkard,  etc.  It  is  probably  related 
to  wa  in  words  such  as  yd-iva,  elder  brother  ;  ta-wa,  boy ;  rya-wa,  rain ;  gyd-wa,  oil,  etc. 

The  suffixes  po  and  pan  form  masculine  nouns  of  agency  ;  thus,  ryam-ni-po ,  an 
adulterer ;  dyal-pau,  a  villager.  Corresponding  feminines  are  formed  by  adding  suffixes 
such  as  mi,  mi-cha,  and  mo ;  thus,  khlu-mi,  widow  ;  li-mi-cha,  a  female  bowman  ;  ryam - 
ni-mo,  an  adulteress. 

One  of  the  most  common  suffixes  is  me  or  m.  It  is  added  to  other  words  in  order  to 
form  adjectives,  relative  participles,  and  nouns.  Thus,  kwong,  one  ;  kwong-me,  the  one  ; 
wake-me,  my  one,  mine  ;  teup-ba-me,  the  striking  one,  the  striker ;  singke-me,  sing-ke-m, 
the  wooden  one ;  e-ke-me,  the  here  one,  he  who  is  here  ;  rimba-me,  the  handsome  one  ; 
sheo-di-m ,  mouth-in-the,  belonging  to  the  mouth ;  ye-m,  this ;  mye-m,  that ;  ru-di-m 
khan,  garden-in-the  vegetables,  the  vegetables  of  the  garden  ;  pu-di-m  piodku,  cup-in-the 
water,  water  of  the  cup ;  kwd-nga-me,  different ;  bubu-m,  white  ;  lala-m,  red ;  lala-m- 
me,  the  white  one;  ja-cho-me,  eating-of,  edible  ;  dak-cho-me,  desirable,  and  so  forth. 

Other  common  suffixes  are  chi,  so,  sa,  si,  niwa,  etc.  Thus,  sichi,  front ;  techi,  groin  ; 
michi,  eye ;  michi,  joint ;  pokchi,  knee,  and  other  nouns  denoting  parts  of  the  body  : 
grokso,  thing  ;  sokso,  anger ;  nokso,  priest :  phursa,  frost ;  ploksa,  lightning ;  busa, 
snake  ;  gupsa,  tiger :  ngasi,  beer ;  lmsi,  blood ;  dhydksi,  tree ;  gyersi,  pleasure ;  yuksi, 
salt :  khuncha-niwa,  theft;  krdkra-niwa,  witchcraft,  and  so  forth. 

Nouns— Gender. — There  is  no  grammatical  gender.  The  natural  gender  is 
distinguished  by  using  different  words  or  by  adding  suffixes  or  qualifying  words,  such  as 
dpo,  father,  male  ;  dmo,  mother,  female  ;  nima,  female,  etc.  Thus,  kiki,  grandfather  ; 
pipi,  grandmother :  wainsa,  man ;  mincha,  woman :  td-wa,  boy ;  ta-mi,  girl :  licha, 
bowman;  li-mi-cha,  female  bowman  :  chaclia,  grandson ;  chacha-nima,  grand-daughter: 
dpo  ling,  bull ;  dmo  ling,  cow,  etc. 

Number. — There  are  three  numbers,  the  singular,  the  dual,  and  the  plural. 
The  suffix  of  the  plural  is  daa,  and  that  of  the  dual  daa-si ;  thus,  ta-daa,  children  ; 
td-daa-si,  two  children. 

Case. — The  subject  of  intransitive  verbs  and  the  direct  and  indirect  object  are  not 
distinguished  by  adding  any  suffix  ;  thus,  ryamni-po  dl-ta,  the  adulterer  went  ;  hopo-mi 
harem  kioong  sisi  gip-ta,  king-by  him  one  phial  gave.  The  word  hopo-mi,  king-bv, 
shows  that  the  subject  of  transitive  verbs  is  put  in  the  case  of  the  agent,  which  is  formed 
by  adding  the  suffix  mi.  The  case  of  the  agent  is  properly  an  instrumental;  thus, 
sokti-mi,  with  force ;  jokso-ma-mi,  wisely,  and  so  forth. 

The  genitive  is  expressed  by  putting  the  governed  before  the  governing  noun,  and 
usually  also  by  repeating  it  by  means  of  a  possessive  pronoun  prefixed  to  the  governing 
noun;  thus,  swongdra  d-grong,  goat  its-liorn,  goat’s  horn ;  wainsa-daa  dni-ming,  men 
their-wives,  men’s  wives.  A  genitive  is  also  formed  by  means  of  the  suffix  me,  m  ; 
thus,  rukokcho-m  rising,  spade’s  handle  ;  ru-di-m  khan,  the  vegetables  of  the  garden.  If 
the  governing  noun  is  understood,  the  common  suffix  is  ke  ;  thus,  wainsa-ke,  the  man’s. 
"W e  also  find  forms  such  as  wainsa-ke  a-ning ,  man’s  his-name,  a  man’s  name. 

A  locative  is  formed  by  adding  di,  and  a  terminative  by  adding  Id  ;  thus,  khyim-di, 
in  a  house  ;  khyim-la,  towards,  or  at,  the  house.  An  ablative  can  be  formed  by  adding 
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ng  to  either  of  these  forms  ;  thus,  syerte  d  limbo  ding,  hill  its  middle  from ;  lapcho  long, 
from  the  door. 

Other  relations  are  indicated  by  means  of  postpositions  such  as  gwdre,  within ; 
taure,  towards  ;  nwig,  with ;  manthi,  without ;  hateu-la,  above  ;  hayeu-la,  below  ; 
givayeu,  under ;  gwayeung,  from  under,  and  so  forth.  They  are  often  added  to  the 
genitive ;  thus,  mej  d-gwayeu,  under  the  table. 

Adjectives. — The  most  common  suffixes  used  to  form  adjectives  are  ba,  wa,  cha, 
me  or  m,  na,  and  he ;  thus,  neu-ba,  good  ;  ngti-wa,  old  ;  gi-cha,  alone  ;  lecho-me,  saleable ; 
wang-me,  different ;  keke'tn,  black  ;  pd-na,  manufactured ;  ki-na,  cooked ;  ram-ke, 
bodily ;  sing-ke,  wooden.  It  will  be  seen  that  most  of  them  can  be  considered  as 
participles. 

Comparison  is  effected  by  putting  the  compared  noun  in  the  ablative ;  thus,  yam 
ding  ngolo,  him  from  great,  greater  than  he ;  havpe  ding  kachim,  all  from  small, 
smallest. 

Numerals. — The  first  numerals  are  : — 

1  kwong  ;  2  niksi ;  3  sum;  4  le  ;  5  ngo  ;  6  rukba  ;  7  channi  ;  8  yd;  9  ghu; 
10  kwaddyum  ;  20  dsim ;  30  kwong  dsim  kwong  dphlo  (one  score  one  its  half) ;  40  niksi 
dsim  ;  50  niksi  dsim  dphlo  ;  60  sam  dsim  ;  100  ngo  dsim. 

It  will  be  seen  that  higher  numbers  are  counted  in  twenties,  and  that  multi¬ 
plication  is  indicated  by  prefixing  the  multiplicator.  Addition  is  indicated  by  adding 
the  smaller  after  the  higher  number  ;  thus,  niksi  dsim  dphlo  niksi,  two  scores  its  half 
two,  two  and  fifty. 

Generic  particles  are  very  seldom  added.  Li  is  used  with  reference  to  various 
beings  and  things  ;  sing  denotes  timber  trees  ;  dpum  soft  trees,  grasses,  vegetables,  etc.  ; 
syal  weapons  and  implements ;  bwom  fruits ;  kha  days,  and  so  forth  ;  thus,  kwo-bwom 
seti  sichi,  one  chestnut  fruit ;  sam-kha  namti ,  three  days. 

Pronouns. — Pronouns  are  in  most  respects  inflected  like  nouns.  The  pronouns  of 
the  first  person  have  double  sets  of  the  dual  and  the  plural,  one  including  and  the  other 
excluding  the  person  or  persons  addressed. 

The  table  which  follows  registers  the  principal  forms  of  the  personal  pronouns. 


First  person. 

Second  person. 

- f - 

Third  person. 

Sing.  Nom. 

9° 

gd 

harem 

Gen. 

wa  (my),  wd-ke  (mine) 

l,  i-ke 

d,  a-ke,  hdrem-ke 

InBtr. 

go- mi 

gd-mi 

harem-mi 

Loc. 

wd-ke-di 

i-ke-di 

(i-ke-di,  harem-  di 

Teiin. 

ivd-ke-ld 

i-ke-ld 

d-ke-id,  hdrem-ke-la 

Abl. 

wd-ke-ding,  iod-kc-iang 

t-ke-ding,  • lang 

d-ke-ding,  harem-ding,  etc. 

2  u 
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First  person. 

Second  person. 

Third  person. 

Dual  Nom. 

go-si  (incl.),  go-suku  (excl.) 

ga-si 

* 

lidrem  daa-si 

Gen. 

i-si,  t-si-ke  (incl.) 

wd-si,  wa-si-ke  (excl.) 

i-si,  i-si-ke 

a-si,  d-si-ke,  hirem  daa-si-ke 

Instr. 

9 

go-si-mi  (incl.) 

go-sukii-mi  (excl.) 

ga-si-mi 

harem  daa-si-mi 

Plur.  Nom. 

go-i  (incl.) 

go-kti  (excl.) 

ga-ni 

harem  daa 

Gen. 

ike,  ik-ke  (incl.) 

wake,  wak-ke  (excl.) 

i-ni,  i-ni-ke 

d-ni,  a-ni-ke,  harem  daa-ke 

InBtr. 

go-i-mi  (incl.) 

go-ku-mi  (excl.) 

ga-ni- mi 

harem  daa-mi 

It  has  already  been  noted  that  d  is  also  used  as  a  common  prefix  before  nouns 
governing  a  genitive.  The  words  po,  father,  and  mo,  mother,  become  pa,  ma,  respec¬ 
tively,  when  governing  a  personal  pronoun  of  the  first  person.  In  that  case  d  is  used 
instead  of  wd ;  thus,  d-pa,  my  father  ;  d-po,  his  father  :  a-ma,  my  mother  ;  d-mo,  his 
mother. 

Harem,  he,  she,  it,  is  also  used  as  a  demonstrative  pronoun  meaning  ‘  that.’  Other 
demonstratives  are  yam  or  yem,  this  ;  myam  or  myem,  that.  They  are  inflected  io  the 
same  way  as  ha7'em. 

Interrogative  pronouns  are  sic,  syu,  or  sen,  i.e.  probably  sic,  who  ?  mara,  what  ? 
gyem,  which  ?  Gyem  takes  the  prefix  d  if  it  is  used  in  the  meaning  ‘  which  of  these  ;  ’ 
thus,  d-gyem-me  ladi,  which  of  these  will  you  take  ? 

There  are  no  relative  pronouns.  Relative  participles  are  used  instead  ;  thus,  gydwa 
dyam-patta-me  sisi,  oil  filled  phial,  a  phial  which  had  been  filled  with  oil ;  gydwa  ri-na- 
m  myem  ra-cho,  oil  smelling-one  that  to-bring,  to  bring  him  who  smelt  of  oil. 

Verbs. — It  has  already  been  remarked  that  there  are  no  cases  to  denote  the  direct 
and  indirect  objects.  Both  are,  however,  marked  in  the  verb  by  means  of  pronominal 
suffixes.  The  same  is  the  case  with  the  subject,  and  Bahing  conjugation  therefore 
presents  a  rather  complicated  appearance  ;  thus,  pa-wd,  he  does  it ;  pdta,  he  does  it 
for  him. 

Each  tense  can  be  turned  into  a  kind  of  noun  by  adding  the  suffix  me ;  thus, 
jd-ngd,  I  eat  him;  jd-ngd-me,  he  whom  1  eat :  ja-ngd-si,  I  eat  them  two;  ja-ngd-si-me, 
those  two  whom  I  eat :  jd-yi,  he  eats  me  ;  jd-yl-me,  I  who  am  eaten  by  him. 

Voice. — Bahing  verbs  can  be  said  to  possess  an  active,  a  passive,  and  a  middle. 
The  difference  between  the  active  and  the  passive  is,  however,  only  apparent,  it  being 
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effected  by  adding  different  personal  suffixes  denoting  the  subject  or  the  object.  Thus, 
ja-ngd,  eat-I,  I  eat  him ;  ja-y-l,  eat-me,  I  am  eaten.  The  middle  is  formed  by  adding  a 
suffix  s  or  si  and  conjugating  as  usual. 

In  order  to  conjugate  a  Bahing  verb  it  is  therefore  necessary  to  know  the  prono¬ 
minal  suffixes  indicating  the  subject  and  the  object.  If  more  than  one  suffix  is  added 
to  one  and  the  same  form,  the  suffix  of  the  first  person  comes  before  that  of  the  second, 
that  of  the  second  before  that  of  the  third.  The  suffixes  of  the  subject  and  the  object 
are  sometimes  different,  and  sometimes  also  identical.  It  will  therefore  be  most  con¬ 
venient  to  deal  with  them  together. 

Subject  and  Object. — A  subject  of  the  first  person  singular  is  indicated  by  means 
of  different  suffixes,  in  the  present  tense  of  intransitive  and  reflexive  verbs  ngti  is 
added  to  the  base ;  thus,  pl-ngd,  I  come  ;  ru-ngd,  I  am  satisfied ;  bong-ngd,  I  get  up  ; 
teum-si-ngd,  I  beat  myself.  The  same  is  the  case  in  some  transitive  verbs  ending  in  a 
vowel,  and  which  insert  a  suffix  w  or  p  in  order  to  denote  an  object  of  the  third  person  ; 
thus,  ta-ngd,  I  find  him;  pd-ngd ,  I  do  it ;  sl-ngd,  I  seize  him.  The  common  suffix  with 
transitive  verbs  is,  however,  u  ;  thus,  bret-u,  I  summon  him  ;  ddt-u,  I  seize  him.  The 
same  suffix  is  also  used  with  some  intransitive  verbs  ending  in  d  and  t ;  thus,  myeld-u, 
I  am  sleepy ;  bot-u,  I  flower  ;  khlt-u,  I  blow,  etc. 

The  suffix  in  the  past  tense  of  transitive  verbs  is  bug  ;  thus,  jd-t-ong,  I  ate  him. 

In  the  past  tense  of  intransitive  and  reflexive  verbs  and  in  the  whole  passive 
the  suffix  of  the  first  person  is  l,  or,  after  vowels,  nasals,  r  and  l,  yi ;  thus,  pl-t-l,  I  came ; 
jd-s-t-l,  I  ate  myself ;  ja-y-l ,  I  am  eaten  ;  jd-t-l,  I  was  eaten. 

A  subject  of  the  first  person  singular  is  not  separately  marked  if  the  object  is  of  the 
second  person. 

An  object  of  the  dual  and  plural  of  the  third  person  is  indicated  by  adding  si,  mi, 
respectively,  to  the  forms  given  above  ;  thus ,  jd-t-ong-mi,  I  ate  them.  The  same  suffixes 
are  also  used  to  denote  the  subject  in  the  passive  ;  thus,  jd-t-l-si,  I  was  eaten  by  them 
two.  A  subject  of  the  second  and  third  persons  singular  is  not,  in  that  case,  separately 
marked.  Si  also  denotes  an  agent  of  the  second  person  dual,  and  ni  of  the  second  person 
plural  in  the  first  person  passive ;  thus,  jd-y-l-ni,  I  am  eaten  by  you. 

A  subject  of  the  first  person  dual  excluding  the  person  addressed  is  marked  by 
adding  the  suffix  suku,  or,  after  s,  chuku,  in  the  active,  and  siki  in  the  passive ;  thus, 
pl-suku,  I  and  he  come  ;  jd-s-chuku,  I  and  he  eat  ourselves  ;  jd-ta-si-ki,  we  two  were 
eaten.  It  will  be  seen  that  suku  is  the  same  suffix  as  is  added  in  the  pronoun  go-suku, 
I  and  he.  Siki  is  the  corresponding  suffix  of  the  object.  The  interchange  between 
suku  and  siki  is  parallel  to  that  between  u  and  l  in  the  singular. 

Forms  such  as  brete-si,  we  two  summon  thee  ;  breti-si-si,  we  two  summon  you 
two;  breti-ni-si,  we  two  summon  you ;  brette-si,  we  summoned  thee,  and  so  forth, 
apparently  contain  a  suffix  si  denoting  an  agent  of  the  exclusive  first  person  dual. 
The  same  forms  are,  however,  also  used  if  the  subject  is  of  the  third  person  dual.  The 
suffix  si  being  the  regular  suffix  of  that  person,  or  rather  a  simple  dual  suffix  without 
reference  to  person,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  forms  such  as  those  just  mentioned 
do  not  contain  a  suffix  of  the  first  person  dual,  but  arc  common  dual  forms  without 
any  restriction  as  to  the  person  of  the  subject. 
vol.  in,  part  i. 
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If  the  person  addressed  is  included  the  suffix  of  the  first  person  dual  is  sa,  after  s 
cha,  passive  so  ;  thus,  jd-sa,  we  eat ;  pi-sa,  we  come  ;  ni-s-cha,  we  sit  down  ;  breti-so, 
we  are  summoned  ;  bretta-so ,  we  were  summoned. 

The  suffix  of  the  first  person  plural  excluding  the  person  or  persons  addressed  is  Ted, 
past  ko ,  passive  ki  ;  thus,  pi-kd,  we  come  ;  nisi-kd,  we  sit  down  ;  jd-k-td-ko,  we  ate ; 
pi-k-td-ko,  we  came  ;  ni-s-td-ko,  we  sat  down  ;  breti-ki,  we  are  summoned  ;  jdk-td-ki,  we 
were  eaten.  It  will  he  seen  that  the  k  of  this  suffix  is  also  inserted  before  the  td  of  the 
past  tense  if  td  is  not  preceded  by  a  consonant. 

The  suffix  of  the  first  person  plural  is  replaced  by  that  of  the  third  if  the  object  is 
of  the  second  person  ;  thus,  brette-mi ,  we,  or  they,  called  thee  ;  brettd-ni-mi,  we  or  they 
called  you. 

The  suffix  of  the  first  person  plural  including  the  person  or  persons  addressed  is 
ya,  past  yo,  passive  so.  In  verbs  ending  in  a  vowel  an  n  is  inserted  before  the  td  of  the 
past  in  the  active,  and  a  k  in  the  passive.  Thus,  pi-ya,  we  come ;  nl-si-ya ,  we  sit 
down  ;  jd-n-td-yo,  we  ate  ;  jd-k-td-so,  we  were  eaten  ;  brettd-so,  we  were  summoned. 

It  will  be  seen  that  a  subject  of  the  first  person  is  not  separately  marked  if  the 
object  is  of  the  second  person.  An  object  of  the  third  person  singular  is  understood  in 
the  forms  mentioned  above.  If  it  is  of  the  dual  or  plural,  the  suffixes  si,  mi,  respec¬ 
tively,  are  added  to  the  suffix  of  the  first  person.  The  same  suffixes  are  also  added  to 
the  passive  suffixes  of  the  first  person  in  order  to  indicate  the  agent.  Thus,  jd-ngd-si, 
I  eat  them  two ;  brettd-ki-mi,  we  were  summoned  by  them. 

If  the  subject  is  of  the  second  person  singular  the  suffixes  added  to  transitive  verbs 
are  i,  past  eu.  The  corresponding  suffix  with  intransitive  verbs  and  in  the  passive  is  e  ; 
thus,  ja-y-l,  eatest ;  jd-p-t-eu,  atest ;  ni-s-e,  sittest ;  pi-y-e,  comest ;  ja-y-e,  art  eaten  ; 
jd-t-e,  wast  eateD  ;  nl-s-te,  was  sitting.  Forms  such  as  sd-n-e,  wast  killed ;  ngt-n-e,  art 
afraid,  show  that  the  original  suffix  was  perhaps  ne. 

The  p  preceding  the  t  of  the  past  tense  in  jd-p-t-eu,  atest,  probably  denotes  an 
object  of  the  third  person.  An  object  and  a  subject  of  the  third  persons  dual  and  plural 
are  indicated  in  the  same  way  as  with  a  subject  of  the  first  person  ;  thus,  jd-y-i-mi, 
eatest  them ;  brette-si,  wast  summoned  by  them  two,  etc. 

If  the  object  is  of  the  first  person  the  corresponding  passive  forms  of  the  first  person 
are  used  ;  thus,  brettd-ki,  summonedest  us. 

If  the  subject  is  of  the  first  person  singular,  an  object  of  the  second  person  is 
indicated  by  adding  na  ;  thus,  breti-na,  art  summoned  by  me.  In  the  past  tense  of 
verbs  ending  in  a  vowel,  n  is  also  inserted  before  the  suffix  td  of  the  past ;  thus,  ta-n-td- 
na,  wast  found  by  me.  Such  forms  are  properly  passives,  and  the  restriction  in  their 
use  to  such  cases  in  which  the  subject  is  of  the  first  person  singular,  is  apparently  a 
secondary  departure  of  the  dialect. 

The  suffix  of  the  second  person  dual  is  si,  or,  after  s,  chi ;  thus,  td-si,  you  two  find 
him,  are  found  by  him  ;  td-si-mi,  you  two  find  them,  are  found  by  them  ;  ni-s-chi,  you 
two  sit ;  jd‘td-si,  you  two  ate,  were  eaten,  etc.  Such  forms  are  used  as  active  and 
passive  tenses. 

If  the  object  is  of  the  first  person,  si  is  added  to  the  passive  forms  used  with  a 
subject  of  the  first  person  ;  thus,  td-y-l-si,  you  two  fina  me ;  brettd-siki-si,  we  two  were 
summoned  by  you  two.  The’suffix  si  is  added  to  the  na  used  when  the  object  is  of  the 
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second  person  singular,  if  the  subject  is  of  the  first  person  singular;  thus,  td-n-td-na-si , 
you  two  were  found  by  me. 

The  suffix  of  the  second  person  plural  is  ni.  Its  use  is  parallel  to  that  of  si  ;  thus, 
td-ni,  you  find  him,  are  found  by  him  ;  ni-si-ni,  you  sit  down ;  brettd-siki-ni ,  we  two 
were  summoned  by  you  ;  brettd-na-ni,  you  were  summoned  by  me. 

The  suffixes  of  the  second  persons  dual  and  plural  are  se,  ne,  respectively,  in  the 
imperative  ;  thus,  ja-se,  eat  you  two  ;  jd-ne,  eat  ye.  It  seems  probable  that  the  forms 
ending  in  e  are  the  real  active  forms,  and  that  si,  ni,  are  properly  suffixes  of  the  object, 
or  passive  suffixes. 

A  subject  of  the  third  person  singular  is  only  distinguished  in  the  verb  if  it  is 
intransitive,  or  if  the  object  is  of  the  third  person.  In  other  cases  the  passive  forms 
mentioned  above  under  the  head  of  the  first  two  persons  are  used. 

If  the  obj  ect  is  of  the  third  person,  and  in  intransitive  verbs,  a  subject  of  the  third 
person  singular  is  commonly  distinguished  by  the  absence  of  any  suffix^-Thus,  jyul,  he 
places  him;  pi,  he  comes.  Transitive  bases  ending  in  vowels  and  surd  consonants  add 
an  d  in  the  present ;  thus,  td-w-d ,  he  finds  him  ;  sdd-d,  he  kills  him.  The  same  is  the 
case  in  intransitives  ending  in  cl  and  t ;  thus,  myeld-d ,  he  is  sleepy.  The  termination  m 
reflexive  bases  is  se,  thus,  ni-se,  he  sits  down.  The  termination  of  the  third  person  of 
tlie  past  is  td  ;  thus,  jd-p-td,  lie  ate  him.  Thej?  preceding  the  td  in  such  forms  only 
occurs  in  verbs  ending  in  a  vowel.  It  is  perhaps  a  suffix  denoting  an  object  of  the 
third  person,  and  connected  with  the  to  inserted  between  the  base  and  the  suffix  d  of  the 
third  person  singular  of  verbs  ending  in  vowels  ;  thus,  jd-to-d,  he  eats.  This  tv,  and 
also  the  suffix  d,  is  dropped  before  suffixes  denoting  an  agent  of  the  third  person  dual 
and  plural ;  thus,  td-wd-mi,  he  finds  them  ;  but  ta-me,  he  is  found  by  them. 

The  suffix  of  the  third  person  dual  is  se,  or,  after  s,  che,  in  the  active,  and  si  in  the 
passive.  Si  is  also  used  in  the  active  if  the  object  is  of  the  first  or  second  persons. 
Thus,  pi-se,  they  two  come ;  ni-s-che,  they  two  sleep ;  jd-td-se-si,  they  two  were  eaten  by 
them  two  ;  td-t-i-si,  they  two  found  me  ;  td-td-si-si,  they  two  found  you  two,  and  so 
forth.  The  suffix  si  is  always  used  to  denote  the  object.  If  there  are  two  suffixes  of  the 
third  person  dual  or  plural,  one  denoting  the  subject  and  the  other  the  object,  the 
former  precedes.  Thus,  bretu-si,  I  summon  them  two  ;  breti-se-si,  they  two  summon 
them  two. 

The  suffixes  of  the  third  person  plural  are  me  and  mi  which  are  distinguished  in  the 
same  way  as  se  and  si ;  thus ,pi-me,  they  come  ;  ni-s-td-mc,  they  sat ;  td-p-td-mi,  he  found 
them,  they  were  found  ;  breti-mi,  they  summoned  me  ;  breti-se-mi,  they  were  summoned 
by  them  two.  In  verbs  ending  in  vowels  an  m  is  also  inserted  before  the  suffix  of  the 
past ;  thus,  pl-m-ta-me,  they  came  ;  jd-m-ta-me,  they  ate. 

The  preceding  remarks  will  have  shown  how  the  various  persons  are  indicated  by 
means  of  suffixes  added  to  the  verb,  and  how  those  suffixes  sometimes  denote  the  subject 
and  sometimes  the  object.  If  the  object  is  indirect,  a  t  is  added  to  the  base  ;  thus, 
tenb-d,  he  strikes  him  ;  teup-t-d,  he  strikes  for  him.  Such  verbs  as  end  in  t  do  not 
distinguish  between  the  direct  and  indirect  objects. 

Tense. — The  Balling  verb  only  has  two  tenses,  a  present  and  a  past.  The  present 
is  also  used  as  a  future.  The  past  is  formed  by  adding  a  suffix  td,  or,  before  suffixes 
beginning  with  vowels,  t,  to  the  base.  A  preceding  sound  is  changod  in  various  ways. 
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The  table  which  follows  registers  the  singular  of  the  present  and  past  of  the  active  and 
passive  of  the  verbs  blawo,  take  ;  jpiwo,  come  ;  kivcvgo,  see;  pokko,  raise;  bokko,  get  up  ; 
pliyerro sew  ;  jyullo,  place  ;  tevppo,  beat ;  rappo ,  stand  up  ;  breto,  summon  ;  sato,  kill ; 
nglto ,  be  afraid  ;  gramdo,  hate  ;  myeldo,  be  sleepy  ;  mso ,  sit  down. 


Active. 

Passive. 

Present. 

Past. 

Present. 

Past. 

1. 

bla-ngd 

bldp-t-ong 

bla-y-i 

bla-t-i 

2. 

bla-y-i 

bldp-t-eu 

bla-y-e 

bla-t-e 

o. 

bld-wd 

bldp-td 

bla-w-d 

bla-td 

1. 

pi-ngd 

pi-ti 

2. 

pi-y-e 

pi-t-e 

3. 

pi 

pi-t-d 

1. 

pog-u 

pok-t-ong 

pong-y-i 

pdk-t-i 

2. 

pog-i 

pok-t-eu 

pong-y-e 

pok-t-e 

3. 

pog-d 

pok-td 

pog-d 

pok-t-d 

1. 

bong-ngd 

bok-t-i 

2. 

bong-ng-e 

bok-t-e 

3. 

bong 

bok-td 

1. 

phyer-u 

phyer- t-ong 

phyer-y-i 

phyer-t-i 

2. 

phyer-i 

phyer-t-eu 

phyer-e 

phyer-t-e 

3. 

phyer 

phyer-td 

phyer 

phyer-td 

1. 

jyul-u 

jyid-t-ong 

jyul-y-i 

jyul-t-i 

2. 

jyul-t 

jyul-t-eu 

jyul-e 

jyul-t-e 

3. 

jyul 

jyul-td 

jyul 

jyul-td 

1. 

teub-u 

teup-t-ong 

ietim-yi 

teup-t-i 

2. 

teub-i 

teup-t-eu 

teum-e 

teup-t-e 

3, 

icwb’d 

teup-td 

teub-S 

tcup-td 
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Active. 

Passive. 

Present. 

Past. 

Present. 

Past. 

1. 

ram-ngd 

rap-t-i 

2. 

ram-e 

rap-t-e 

3. 

ram 

rap-ta 

1. 

bret-u 

bret-t-ong 

bret-i 

bret-t-i 

2. 

bret-i 

bret-t-eu 

bret-e 

bret-t-e 

3. 

bret-d 

bret-td 

bret-d 

bret-td 

1. 

sad-u 

sa-t-ong 

sa-yi 

sd-t-i 

2. 

sad-i 

sd-t-eu 

sdn-e 

sd-t-e 

3. 

sdd-d 

sa-td 

sdd-d 

sd-ta 

1. 

ngi-ngd 

ngi-t-i 

2. 

ngt-n-e 

ngi-t-e 

3. 

ngi 

ngl-td 

1. 

gramd-u 

grmn-t-ong 

gramd-i 

gram-t-i 

2. 

gramd-i 

gram-t-eu 

gramd-e 

gram-t-e 

3. 

gramd-d 

gram-td 

gramd-a 

gram-td 

I. 

myeld-u 

myel-t-i 

2. 

myeld-i 

myel-t-e 

3. 

myeld-d 

myel-td 

1. 

ni-si-ngd 

ni-s-t-i 

2. 

ni-s-e 

ni-s-t-e 

3. 

ni-s-e 

nl-s-td 

Other  tenses  are  formed  by  adding  the  verb  substantive  to  a  participle.  The  bases 
of  the  verb  substantive  are  Tea ,  Iche,  ngo,  and  food,  but  only  the  last  one  is  used  as  an 
auxiliary.  It  is  added  to  a  participle  ending  in  songo,  which  denotes  continuity,  in 
order  to  form  a  present  definite  and  imperfect ;  thus,  bre-sungo  bivang-ngd,  I  am 
summoning  ;  pisongo  bioak-t-i ,  I  was  coming. 
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The  table  which  follows  shows  how  the  personal  suffixes  are  added  in  the  present 
and  past  of  the  verb  jd-cho,  to  eat. 


4 

Active. 

Passive. 

Reflexive. 

Present. 

Past. 

Present. 

Past. 

Present. 

Past. 

Sing.  1. 

ja-ngd 

jd-t-ong 

jd-y-l 

ja-t-i 

ja-si-ngd 

jd-s-t-i 

2. 

jd-y-t 

jd-p-t-eu 

jd-y-e 

jd-t-e 

jd-se 

jd-s-t-e 

3. 

• 

jd-wd 

jd-p-td 

jd-wd 

jd-p-td 

jd-se 

ja-s-td 

Dual  1.  excl. 

jd-suku 

jd-td-sukd 

ja-siki 

jd-ta-siki 

jd-s-chuku 

ja-s-td-suku 

1.  incl. 

jd-sd 

ja-td-sd 

jd-so 

ja-td-so 

jd-s-clid 

Jd-s-td-sd 

2. 

jd-si 

jd-td-si 

jd-si 

jd-td-si 

ja-s-ohi 

jd-s-td-si 

3- 

jd-se 

ja-td-se 

jd-wa-si 

jd-p-td-si 

jd-s-che 

jd-s-td-se 

Plural  1.  excl. 

jd-kd 

ja-k-td-ko 

jd-ki 

ja-k-td-ki 

jd-si-kd 

jd-s-ia-ko 

1. inch 

jd-ya 

jd-n-td-yo 

jd-so 

jd-k-td-so 

jd-si-ya 

jd-s-td-yo 

2. 

jd-ni 

ja-n-td-ni 

jd-ni 

ja-n-td-ni 

jd-si-ni 

jd-s-td-ni 

3. 

ja-me 

jd-m-td-me 

jd-wd-mi 

jd-p-ld-mi 

jd-si-me 

jd-s-td-me 

Imperative. —The  second  person  singular  ends  in  o  before  which  a  preceding  single 
consonant  is  doubled.  The  forms  bldwo,  take  ;  piwo,  come,  etc.,  given  above  on  p.  334, 
are  such  imperatives.  An  object  of  the  third  person  dual  and  plural  is  expressed  in  the 
usual  way ;  thus ,  ja-wo-mi,  eat  them.  If  the  object  is  of  the  first  person,  the  corre¬ 
sponding  passive  forms  of  the  first  person  present  are  used  ;  thus,  ta-yi,  find  me ;  td-siki, 
find  us  two  ;  td-ki,  find  us. 

The  suffix  of  the  second  person  dual  of  the  imperative  is  se,  reflexive  die,  and  that 
of  the  second  person  plural  ne  ;  thus,  ja-se-si,  ye  two  eat  them  two  ;  nl-s-che,  sit  down 
ye  two ;  jd-ne,  eat  ye.  If  the  object  is  of  the  first  person,  passive  forms  are  used  ;  thus, 
ta-yi-ni ,  find  me  ye. 

Verbal  Nouns. — The  usual  verbal  noun  is  formed  by  adding  the  suffix  cho  ;  thus, 
jd-cho,  to  eat.  Another  suffix  ne  is  common  in  connexion  with  verbs  meaning ‘to 
begiD,’  ‘  to  end,’  ‘  to  wish,’  and  so  forth ;  thus,  jd-ne  pren-si-ngd ,  I  shall  begin  to  eat ; 
jd-ne  theum-u,  I  shall  have  done  eating  ;  jd-ne-dwak-t-ong,  I  wished  to  eat.  In  forms 
such  as  plyenti  giioo,  release  give ;  khlyakti  giptdko,  anoint  given-having,  having 
anointed,  the  base  alone  is  used  as  a  verbal  noun.  Purpose  is  expressed  by  adding  the 
suffix  tlia  ;  thus,  jd-tha  Id-ti,  to  eat  I  went. 

Participles. — The  common  suffixes  of  relative  participles  are  ha  and  na;  thus,  gik- 
ba,  born  ;  kik-bct,  begetting  ;  jd-si-ba ,  eating  oneself  ;  jd-na,  eaten  ;  ja-si-na,  self-eaten. 
Verbal  nouns  and  tenses  can  be  turned  into  relative  participles  by  adding  the  suffix  me, 
m  ;  thus,  jd-cho-me,  eatable  ;  jd-ngd-mi-me,  those  whom  I  eat,  and  so  forth. 

An  adverbial  participle  is  formed  by  adding  so  or  so-mumi ;  thus,  teu-so  or  teu-so- 
viami,  wisely  ;  neuba  pd-so-mami,  good  doing,  well,  etc. 
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Conjunctive  participles  are  formed  by  adding  net  and  ko  to  the  tenses;  thus, 
ja-yl-na  bre-ngd,  being  eaten  I  shall  cry  out ;  ja-t-ong-na  pi-t-i ,  eating  it  I  came ; 
bre-td-ko  mo-td,  having  summoned  him  he  said  to  him. 

Causals. — Causals  are  often  formed  from  intransitive  bases  by  hardening  the 
initial  consonant ;  thus,  dokko,  fall ;  tokko,  cause  to  fall ;  glkko,  be  born ;  klkko, 
beget ;  bokko,  get  up ;  pokko,  raise. 

Other  causals  are  formed  by  adding  t  or  d  to  the  base.  Thus,  plwo,  come ;  plto, 
bring  :  rdwo,  come ;  rdto,  bring :  t-ungo,  drink ;  timdo,  cause  to  drink :  nlso,  sit ; 
nito,  set. 

Every  verb  can  be  made  causative  by  adding  pdto,  do  ;  thus,  jd-pdto ,  cause  him  to 

eat. 

Negative  particle. — The  negative  particle  is  a  prefixed  md  ;  thus,  md  ja-ne-mi, 
don’t  ye  eat  them  ;  md  ja-nga,  I  do  not  eat. 

For  further  details  the  student  is  referred  to  Hodgson’s  grammar  and  to  the 
specimen  which  follows.  A  list  of  words  will  be  found  on  pp.  409  and  ff. 
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TIBETO-BURMAN  FAMILY.  Tibeto-Himalayan  Group. 
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( B .  H.  Hodgson ,  1857.) 

Kwong  mdryeu  liopo-ke-di  bretba  lata. 

man  raj  a- to  to-complain  went. 

‘  Wa  khyim-di  kwong  muryeu 

‘  My  house-in  one  man 

nung  dwang-mo-se.  Go 

with  love- each- other- they -two.  I 

I-ke  nyau  asra  jajulso 
Thee-of  justice  confidence  putting 


One 

daya-na  ? 
saying  ? 

wa  ming 
my 


Gyekbo-paso 

Mow-doing 


ra-songo 


wife 


coming -continually 

harem 
him 


syu 

who 


syu. 

who. 


daso  binti  papta.  Moko-ding  bopo-mi 

saying  request  made.  Thereupon  king-by 


inyem 
that 

harem 

him 


bretha 
to-complain 

bwak-ta-ko 
been-liaving 

ta-nga 
find- 1 

lama,’ 
seize-to  let-me-go  (?),' 

ri  nyuba 
smell  good 


gyanaiyo 
ever 
sDcko 


ma 

not 


kwong 


one 


gyawa  dyam-patta-me 

slsi 

gip-ta-ko 

cbyan-ta,  ‘  yem 

sisi 

i  ming 

oil  filled 

bottle 

given-having 

said,  ‘  this 

bottle 

thy  wife 

gip-ta-ko, 

“  syu-yo 

mil 

giwo,” 

daso  lo-pa-so 

giwo.’ 

Harem 

given-having , 

“  anyone 

not 

give,” 

saying  talking 

give .’ 

That 

muryeu-mi 

myem 

k bongo 

pap-ta. 

Hopo-m.i  yo 

chiwacba-daa 

man-by 

that 

manner 

did. 

King-by  also 

spies 

breta-mi-ko 

cbyan-ta-mi, 

V  * 

syu-ke 

di  ri  nyuba 

gyawa 

ri-nam 

called-them-having 
myem  ra-cho. 
him  bring -to. 

Meke-ding 

Thereafter 

wa-di 


said-to-them ,  whom-of  in  smell  good  oil  smelling-the 


ryam-nlpo 

adulterer 


ming-mi 
wife-by 
prens-ta 
began 

bwa. 
is. 

syu-ke 
whose 
khyim-ding 
house-from 


cloth-in 


bela 

time 
nyuba 
good  oil 

wa  wancha-mi 
my  husband-by 


ri 

smell 

mara-daya-na, 
what-saying , 

Naka  ga  wa  ram-kliome 

But  thou  my  body-as 

kam-di  ra  ?  ’  da-ta 
sake-for  comes  ?  ’  said 

^luta-na  chiwacha-daa-mi 
issuing  spies-by 


kwoso-mami  ming-ke-di  di-ta. 
seeing  wife-to  went. 

gyawa  khlyakti  gip-ta-ko 

anointing  given-having  say-to 
syu  ma  givvo  moti-me 

anyone  not  give 


Myem 

That 

mo-cko 


said-to-me-who 


bwang,  I 
art,  thy 

{or  mo-ta). 
{said). 

a  rl 


his  smell 

sim-ta*me-ko  bopo-ke-di  cho-tba  dim-ta-me. 
seized-having-they  kmg-of-to  bring-to  went-they. 


kam-di  ma 
sake-for  not 
Meke-ding 
Thereupon 

tam-ta-me-ko 
found-having- they 


ra-kheda 

conies-if 

ryamni-po 

adulterer 


myem 

him 
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Meke-ding 

hopo-mi  a  wancha  breta-ko 

mota, 

{yem 

i 

Thereupon 

king -by  her  husband  called-having 

said, 

4  this 

thy 

ryam-m-po ; 

dwak-ti  khedda,  chyaro ;  dwak-ti 

khedda, 

plyenti 

glwo,’ 

wife' s-lover  ; 

wishest-for-him  if,  kill ;  loishest 

if, 

release 

give,' 

(or  plyenotako) 

daso  data. 

saying  said. 


\ 

FREE  TRANSLATION  OF  THE  FOREGOING. 

A  certain  man  went  to  liis  prince  to  complain  saying,  £  a  certain  man  is  in  the  habit 
of  coming  to  my  house  to  make  love  to  my  wife,  ancl  I  can  never  contrive  to  identify 
him.  I  rely  on  your  justice  to  have  that  man  arrested.’  The  Raja  then  gave  him 
a  phial  filled  with  scented  oil  and  said  to  him,  ‘  give  this  phial  to  your  wife  and  caution 
her  not  to  give  it  to  anyone.’  The  man  did  so,  and  the  Raja  instructed  his  spies  to  seize 
any  person  whose  clothes  had  the  scent  of  otto. 

By  and  by  the  lover,  finding  an  opportunity,  went  to  his  mistress.  She  rubbed  the 
atter  on  his  clothes  and  said,  ‘  my  husband  desired  me  to  give  this  atter  to  no  one,  but 
you  are  my  life ;  to  whom  should  I  give  it  if  not  to  you  ?  ’  Then  the  lover  left  the 
house,  and  the  spies,  smelling  the  otto,  seized  him  and  brought  him  to  the  king.  The 
king  sent  for  the  husband  and  said,  ‘  this  is  your  wife’s  lover.  If  you  please,  kill  him, 
if  you  please,  let  him  go.’ 
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MINOR  KHAMBU  DIALECTS. 

It  has  already  been  remarked  that  Hodgson  has  published  vocabularies  of  several 
minor  Khambu  dialects,  and  it  will  be  of  interest  to  insert  short  notes  on  them  in  this 
place.  One  of  them,  the  so-called  Kulung,  mainly  agrees  with  the  dialect  described 
above  on  pp.  317  and  ff,  and  another,  the  so-called  Dumi,  is  essentially  identical  with 
the  dialect  described  in  what  follows  under  the  head  of  Rai. 

The  information  collected  in  the  ensuing  pages  is  very  unsatisfactory,  and  numerous 
points  connected  with  the  grammar  of  the  various  dialects  remain  unsettled. 

The  materials  are  not  sufficient  for  describing  the  phonetic  system  of  the  various 
dialects.  The  so-called  abrupt  tone  occurs  in  all  of  them.  It  has  been  indicated  by 
means  of  an  ’  after  the  syllable  so  pronounced  ;  thus,  Balali  pih  cow.  The  marking  of 
this  tone,  and  the  spelling  generally,  is,  however,  inconsistent,  and  I  have  not  beeto  able 
to  introduce  consistency. 

The  various  sounds  are,  on  the  whole,  marked  as  elsewhere  in  this  Survey.  I  have, 
however,  retained  the  writing  eu  because  I  am  not  certain  about  its  proper  pronun¬ 
ciation.  Hodgson  sometimes  describes  it  as  the  French  eu  in  *  jeu.’  It  seems,  however, 
often  to  he  a  way  of  writing  the  u  in  German  ‘  Gute.’  I  have  therefore  preferred  to 
retain  Hodgson’s  spelling. 

Hodgson  also  mentions  the  pausing  tone.  It  has  been  indicated  by  doubling  the 
vowel  so  pronounced ;  thus,  Balali  koo,  this. 

A  short  note  on  each  dialect  will  be  given  in  the  ensuing  pages.  In  this  place  it 
will  be  convenient  to  print  a  short  comparative  vocabulary  of  all  of  them. 
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Balali. 

Sangpang. 

Lohorong. 

Lambichhong. 

Waling. 

Chbingtang. 

Rungchhenbfing. 

One 

ik’ku 

ltt(%9  Gwl/Vy 
eulda-pang 

yekko 

thili,  thibang 

aktai,  akta 

• 

thitta 

eukchha,  eukpop, 
eukta. 

Two 

hich’che 

hick’ chi,  hissali, 
hisalapang 

hich’chi, 

hippang 

hich’chi,  hippang 

ni,  hasa,  hasak 

hichche 

heuwang,  heusa, 
heutcapop 

Three 

sung' -die 

sum' chi, 
samhali, 

samhalapang 

sumchi, 

sumpang 

sum  chi,  sumbang 

syum’yak 

sumche 

sumya,  sumpang, 
sumkapop 

Four 

liji 

Idkkabo,  lakkali, 
lakalapang 

lichi ,  rJchi,  libang 

Idyak 

Idnyci,  la-wang, 
la-uoapop 

Five 

ngdji 

ngdkabo,  ngdkali, 
ngakalapang 

ngdchi,  ngabang 

ngdyak 

ngdya,  pgawang, 
ngakapop 

Six 

tuk'chi 

tukkabo, 

tukkali, 

tukalapang 

tukchi,  tuppang 

tukyak 

tukya,  tukwang, 
tukapop 

Seven 

nilji 

nukkdbo, 

nukkali, 

nukkalapang 

nuchi ,  nuvang 

bhang-yct, 

bhdng-wang, 

bhang-kapop 

Eight 

yechi 

rekabo,  rekkali, 
rekkalapang 

yechi,  yepang 

re*ya,  re-wang , 
re-leap  op 

Nine 

bdng'ii 

bdng-chi, 

bang-pang 

f 

phang-ya, 

•wang,  -pop 

Ten 

ip' pong 

ip* pong 

kipu,  kip  ; 
dheuk-ya, 

•pang,  -kapop 

Twenty 

nibong 

Forty 

rik'pong 

Fifty 

ngdk'pong 

Hone!  red 

ippong-pong 

I 

kdnga,  kd 

kdnga 

kdnga,  kd 

kdnga,  kd 

ingka,  angka 

dkd 

vnka,  angka,  anq 

Thou 

and 

and 

hand,  and 

khand 

hand,  khand 

hand 

khand 

Who? 

dsd,  dsdlo 

asa,  asale 

dsd 

seong 

dei 

said,  holc-kogo 

sang 

What  ? 

ulcha 

yen 

imang 

thiya 

tikwa 

them 

diye 

How  much  ? 

aptolclo 

ddhile 

yehwa 

* 

tem,  dem 

dsuk 

demye 

Anybody 

dsdne 

dsd-sdng 

asd- sang 

si -child 

asak-chhu 

said -yang 

sdngchhdng 

Anything 

ilk  hang 

y7) -sang 

imang- sang 

thi-chhd 

tiik-chhu 

them -yang 

dichhanq 

Bird 

chhongwa 

chhongwa 

song iv d  j  noted 

chhongwa 

wdsa 

chhongwa 

Blood 

helluwa 

hi 

i 

hdri  «  !  hdli 

i 

hi,  hd 

hdli 

hd,  hen 
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Dungmali. 

Rodong. 

Naohhereng. 

Kiilung. 

Thulung. 

1 

Chouras’ya. 

K  haling. 

| 

Dumi. 

ak’po 

aura,  itto 

ibhou 

ubum 

kwong,  kong,  kolr 

kolo 

tau,  tdwo 

tdu,  tawa 

hichi 

hdkara 

nisbhou 

nih’chi 

ni,  nichi,  nale 

j  nik’si 

sakpo 

sak’pu 

sum  chi 

sum’ra 

suk’bhou 

| 

sup’chi 

syutn,  sule 

sdm’makha 

sdkpo 

suk’po 

licki,  richi 

lyura 

lik’bhou 

lichi 

bli,  bleu-le 

phibakha 

bhdl 

bliydl 

i  ngdchi 

ngdra 

ngdk’bhou 

ngdchi 

ngo,  ngolo 

bhong 

bhuong 

tuk'chi 

tdk’  kara 

tuk'chi 

ro,  ru,  rule 

re 

rdivong 

raikara 

nuchi 

seren,  ser,  serle 

tar 

re 

bhok’  kara 

• 

reclii 

yen,  yet,  yetle 

rin 

ri 

bong’  chi 

gu,  gale 

gliii 

uk'bonq 

k(iu)ong-dydm 

tadham 

k(w)ong  u-sang 

klidl-tau,  kdl 

naa-sang 

khdl  sdkpo 

naasang  ko-dyum 

khdl  sdk  po  tau 
dliam. 

* 

ngo^sang 

khdlbliong 

ang'-ka,  ing’-ka 

ingka,  kdngd,  kd 

kdngd,  kd 

Jcongd 

9° 

ling -git 

ung 

ung,  dng-ngu 

hand 

kliand 

and 

ana 

gdna 

ngome,  unu 

in 

inf  dnu 

sag,  khigo 

sa 

as 

dse 

syu,  uheni 

dchu 

khdm 

syu,  syugo 

tigo 

ddko 

die 

uso ,  ui 

ham 

dmd 

mangga 

mimnga 

(cm 

dumno 

del 

deiye,  dei 

hala,  hayu,  liamko 

dskwalo 

hebe 

hebe 

sdg-chhang 

is  dm  a,  soi 

dsd 

dsOy  as 

syubwa 

dchu-ye 

sui-yo 

syu-yo 

tichham/ 

de-i,  dyeu  nyu 

usd 

uso 

hambwa 

dmd -ye 

mdng-yo 

mang-yo 

clihongwS 

wdsa 

chhbwa 

chhowa 

chakpu 

chakbwa 

salpo 

salpa 

hi 

hi,  hda 

hi 

111 

si  si 

usd 

hi 

lii 
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Balali. 

Sangpang. 

LoLorong. 

Lambichhong. 

Waling. 

Chhingtang. 

Rungchhenbung. 

Child 

pa-chhd,  pi-chhd 

chhdchhe-chhd 

pa 

child 

chhdchi 

chhdche 

chhdchi 

Cock 

to  dipci 

wdpd 

wdpa 

impa-wd 

wdpd 

ranggaba 

wdpd 

Cow 

pih’ 

pi 

pik 

pih’ 

gai 

pit’ 

pit,  pih’ 

Daughter 

mimdchhdchhd 

mimdchhdchhd 

mennum-ma 

pasa 

mechclihdchlid 

md-chhd 

mech’  chlid-chhd 

mech’ child- 
chhdchhd 

Day 

letta 

um-lepa 

lenta,  len 

ilemba 

wokhole,  ndmdiya 

ndm 

ukholen 

Dog 

kochumd 

hddga,  hoga 

huwd 

kocliu 

kotima,  kochuwd 

kochuwd 

kochuwd 

Ear 

naba 

naba 

naba  ( k ) 

noro 

ndphdk 

ndrek 

naba 

Egg 

wd-din 

di 

well -d% 

thin ,  wdthin 

dim 

u-thin 

v.-ding,  wd-din 

Eye 

muik,  muh’ 

mdk,  muh’ 

mik' 

mik,  mill 

mak 

mak 

mak,  madk 

Face 

ngdcheh’ 

ngdba 

ngdcliyak,  ngechi 

ndphdk 

ngdldng 

ngdlung 

ngdlung 

Fire 

mi 

mi 

mi 

mi 

mi 

mi 

mi 

Fish 

ngdi 

ngd 

ngdsd 

ngdsd 

ngd 

ngdsd 

ngd 

Foot 

ldk\ Idng 

id 

Idng 

Idng 

Idng 

Idng 

Idng 

Goat 

mitliibd 

chhdnggara 

mithuba 

mendi 

bdkara 

mendiba 

chhengpara 

Grain 

chdma 

chdma 

cha,  bujd 

chd-ma,  buja 

chd 

kwak,  kok 

chdmd 

Hair 

tangdi ,  chd-mi , 
mung 

mwa,  tdmu  sdm 

tanga',  mih’ 

mung,  tang-phu- 
kwa 

tdng-muwa 

tang’-phu  kwa 

mda 

Hand 

huh’ ,  huk 

huh' 

huh' 

muk,  muh’ 

chhuk 

muk 

chhuk 

Head 

tdklilo 

tdkhulo 

taklirolc , 
ningtangwa 

tang 

tang 

\ 

tang 

tang 

Hog 

bdh' 

bhd 

bak',  ba’ 

phdk 

bok,  phd,  khong 

pliak 

bd 

Horn 

sdtdng 

(O 

td 

tang 

singa 

khuung-tdng, 
atam’mi  kliak 

sing g  a 

u-sang'*ga 

House 

khim 

khim 

khim 

khim 

khim 

khim 

khim 

Hunger 

sage 

sdka 

idle’ 

sdk’ 

sdang-sdivd 

sang  saved 

sdd ,  sung^sdwd 

Man 

wdthdppa, 

icathakpa 

] 

wdchchhd 

wdthdppa, 

wdthangpa 

pit,  pdchh  i 

a-duwa 

' 

pd 

duwachhd 

Moon 

I  Id 

Id 

Id 

Iddiba 

ladima 

lathiba 

ladima 

Mountain 

ydkp  u 

bhiiri 

kongku,  sani 

sdnggu 

da  da 

lour 

bhar 

Mouth 

yd 

ng° 

yd 

ydsi 

two,  do 

thurum 

do 

Name 

nanq 

1  . 

.  1  . 

na  ning  \  mng 

i 

nang  1  nang  j  nang 

1  aJ 
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Dnngmali. 

Rod  ong. 

Nachhereng. 

Kulung. 

Thulang. 

Chouras’ya. 

Khaling. 

Dumi. 

chhdche 

chhdchi 

chhdmuwa 

mukcha,  chhd- 
chhti-ma. 

chwe-chwe 

beba 

4 

tichye 

chyo-chyo 

dmbhd-wd 

wdpd 

wtipd 

wdpd 

grok-pupo 

bongdpa 

koklap 

koklup 

pit' 

pi,  pyupa 

PI 

pi 

gai 

bia 

gai 

gyai,  bi 

mechichhd 

mtirchhdchhti 

mimchhdchhd 

mimchhdchhd 

maschwe-chwe 

tdbe 

melsimd-chye 

mesbe-chyo 

umlento(k ) 

khole 

mlepa 

lepti 

nemphd 

duk’so 

unyol 

unyol,  ndlu 

kutima 

khli 

hag  a 

khebd 

klillbti 

chtili 

khleb 

khleb 

ndphak 

ndpro 

ntibti 

nobica,  nobo 

nokphla 

dubti 

necho 

necho 

urn-ting 

dai 

dii 

iim-di,  icti-di 

dii 

bd-bdng’-ya 

phdtte 

titti 

mak 

michak 

mik’sa 

muk’ si 

mik’si 

bisi 

mash 

mas,  miksi 

ny alung 

u-ngdlung 

nab  iv  a 

ngobwa,  ngobo 

kal 

kuli 

kdphi 

kdphu 

mi 

mi 

mi 

mi 

mu 

mi 

mi 

mi 

ngd 

ngdsd 

nga 

ngd 

ngdsd 

ngoso 

ngo 

ngo 

Idng 

philu 

loo 

long 

khel 

losu 

sydl 

sydl,  yd 

chhtigar 

chhong-gara 

chhangara 

chhdnggara 

chhwara 

sdngara 

grodyu 

grot 

chdmd,  chamcha 

chd 

chtimma 

c  has  dm 

chd 

jdma 

jd,  dyu 

jyd 

mua 

mus’ya,  twbng 

tda-sdm 

mui,  to-sdm 

sem ,  swem 

som 

umarsam ,  dosamu- 
sam 

do-sum,  u-som 

chhiik 

child 

hud 

hdh’u 

Iwd 

Id 

khar 

khar 

tang 

tdklo 

tdklo 

tong 

bui 

phutiri 

udhong 

dhong 

ptik,pa 

ho 

boo 

boo 

bwti,  bo 

pd 

po 

pO'pivo 

khukmu-tang 

rung,  tong 

tad 

urn-pitta 

um-rdng 

roso 

ugh  rang 

grong 

khim 

khim 

khim 

khim 

nem 

kudu 

ktim 

kdm,  kim 

sdgd 

sdkd 

sakdti 

sdkd 

krdim 

Jcremkhd 

soo 

soa 

mirchha,  pd 

sorochhd 

wachechhd 

dcchhd 

wtischwe 

ocho 

las’ba 

las’bc 

Itidima,  ladipma 

Itidipa 

lanima 

Id 

khlye,  khle 

twasyal 

lyd 

lumydmtu,  lu 

dada 

dada 

ttim’-him 

bro 

kwdrna 

udhdm 

two 

dyti 

ngocho 

ngo 

si 

duli 

kwom 

kwom,  kom 

nang 

nang 

na 

ning 

nang 

di 

nang 

nang 
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BalAli. 

Sangp&ng. 

LohSrSng. 

LamhichhCng. 

Waling. 

Chhingtang. 

RungohhenbQng. 

Night 

setta 

um-sepd 

• 

sen 

i-sembd 

umkhakhu, 

akhakhwi 

ukhakhuit 

ukhakhwdi, 

ukhdko 

Road 

lam 

Idm 

Idm,  lamphu 

Idmbo 

Idm 

Idmbo 

lam 

Sky 

ndm 

ni-ndmbobi, 

ndm’chho 

ndmtrungma 

ndmchhiri 

sag’ra 

ndmchhuru 

ndmchok 

Snake 

pu 

pu 

pii-se(-ma) 

pu 

puchhdp, 

puchham 

puchhd 

puchham 

Son 

wdthapchhd 

wdchchhachhd 

wdthdppa-pasd 

yemba  chhd 

duwa-chha  chhd 

chhdi 

duwachhd-chhd 

Star 

sungemmd 

sdnggeu 

sdngge(-mmd ) 

chokchong-gi 

sanggenma 

chok-chong-i, 

chok-choi. 

sdnggen 

Stone 

lu’ko’wa 

lung 

lung-kong-wa 

lung  (- ok’wa ) 

lung-tdk 

lunggwak’-wa 

lung’td 

Sun 

ndm 

lopd 

ndm 

ndm 

ndmchhowa 

ndm 

ndm 

Thirst 

wdime 

wdrrimd 

wait’md 

wait’md 

waikmd 

waikmd 

wditmd,  wdmitmd 

Tiger 

keuba 

klpa 

kiba 

kiba 

dhinard,  dhinrd 

kibha 

kiwa 

Tooth 

keng 

kd 

keng 

keng 

kang 

keng 

kang 

Tree 

sin’tenda 

tup-sdng 

sing -tang -dcik 

sing-i-tdng-li 

sang  u 

sang’ 

sang’tdng 

Village 

ten 

te 

gawd 

ten 

teng 

ten 

teng 

,  X 

Water 

kungwd 

( ka-)wd 

yowd 

chuivd,  wet 

chawd 

chuwd 

chawd 

Woman 

memchhd 

mimachhd 

menummd 

mdchhi 

adumd 

mache 

mechhachhd 

Far 

tar  ho 

chhusi 

• 

wo,  miyo 

mdnglok 

mdng’-kha-ya 

mdng-no 

mdng-sa, 

mangkhiya-da 

Near 

netd 

neti,  yu-bhi 

nen,  ning-tang 

tangnek-lok 

mumikngd, 

neh’yang 

tang  he,  tangne 

nek-ta,  nekkhida, 
neek 

Good 

nunef  nup 

ni 

nuye 

nuyukkha 

nu,  khupu-nuy 
arnwa ,  i 

nuno 

nuwo 

Bad 

tsdne,  isap\ 
nu-rii-ne 

isi 

is  a,  phenna 

nuyuk-nin-kha, 

ngasi-yukha 

* 

noudhoi,  aitpa 

it’ no 

euwo,  a-nu-nin-ko 

Raw 

md-tupti 

man  -du-{wako) 

mentumpa, 
mdkam’  pa 

hingli  (- kha ) 

umpdwa ,  aamang 

umdng 

womdng ,  umdng 

Ripe 

tumap 

setndchi, 

duwako 

dumerti  pa , 
tumem’pa 

thuyu  (- ye-kha ) 

sum’sa,  tup' sa, 
bhang'sa 

uthubdi 

tumawo 

Tall 

kibyep 

otto-ripiko 

keye 

keyuk’  {-kha) 

Iciydng 

keno 

kiyang,  kong-yang, 
kwangta 

Short 

tdksip' 

uttuche-ripiko 

taksye,  mim’mu 

wuyuk’  (-kha) 

duiyang 

unno 

simta,  simyang 

Eat 

cho 

chd 

ehoye 

choh' 

cho 

choha,  cho-a 

cho 

Drink 

dungo 

dungu 

dunge 

thunga 

dungo 

thuwa,  thu-a 

dungo 
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Dnngmali. 

R5d6ng. 

Nachh6r§ng. 

Kfllung. 

Thtllung. 

Chouras’ya. 

Khaling. 

Dflmi. 

umkkdkhu 

khosai 

umsydpa 

sepa 

dum’ma,  dungma 

domsd,  divdng • 
primo, 
dompaime 

u-sendm 

u-sen-ydm 

lam 

lam 

lam 

lam 

1dm 

lam 

Idmdo 

lamdau 

ndm 

ndm 

ndmchho 

chhuburi,  netwa 

divdmu 

dwdm 

dhdm 

ndmtu 

puchhdp 

puchho 

pud 

pu 

phuchyi 

bisa 

bhei 

bhei 

mirchhd-chhd 

sorochha-chhd 

wach* chhd- chhd 

wdchha-chhd 

ivaschwe-chwe 

taw  a 

tdrdpd-chye 

lasbe-chyo 

sdnggenma 

pitipya,  pitappa 

sangger’wa 

sung-ger 

swar 

soru 

songgar 

songger 

lingtd 

lung' to 

luu 

lung 

lung 

lung 

lung 

lung 

ndm-chhong-wa 

ndm ,  ndm-liya 

ndm 

ndm 

nepsung,  nem 

dwdm 

ndm 

ndm 

chdomit’-md 

waima 

wdmimd 

wdmmd 

kodd 

dakkho 

kunun  ,  kunur 

kumdna 

khibhd 

chdbhd 

dhing’trd 

ndri 

gupsyu 

gup  so 

nyor 

nyor 

hang 

king 

kaa 

hang 

lyu 

gum' so 

ngdlu 

ngilo,  ang’lo 

sang-pu 

song-puwa 

sad 

thondm 

dhak’sa 

sing 

dhydksd 

topshu. 

ten 

tungmd 

tydl 

tel 

del 

del 

del 

del 

chdh’wa 

wd 

kaaivd 

kdu 

ku 

kdku 

ku 

ku 

umma 

mdrcTiha 

mini  chhd 

mi m  -chhd 

wocliyu 

bichomuyo 

mespd 

mesbe 

mdng  (-khiyd) 

mokhd,  mose,  mise 

clihiburu 

chhugri 

chhyu-bat 

bhdna 

chhyipd 

clihyu 

neh  (-  tang ) 

ngan’-ge,  nen-ge 

nen’-klia 

ngepa 

dmna 

nepham 

mebingd 

nil 

nyo,  kre-nge 

nada,  nat  natkhi 

no ,  noi  noyu 

nyupa 

ducho 

nyupa 

nyupa 

% 

ise 

is’da 

man  •noi 

mi-nyu-pa 

dduclib 

md-nyupa 

mu- nip  a 

ummdng 

mo ,  ummo 

mdpe 

mdmtum-khdpa, 
mamdu-pa,  mope 

uchdkh-li 

krabo 

usita 

isuta 

tim’sd 

tupsdkoy  mattdko 

duwak 

tum-khdpa,  dupa 

thik’ta,  thokta 

thicho 

d  ham' pa 

mis' te 

badhemego 

kile,  run  de 

bhaipa,  repa 

wadre-ppa 

yepa 

robo,  rocho 

song'-pa 

song’ -pa 

tungo 

inang-kile,  pakile 

yete-repa,  yete- 
bhdi-pa 

chireppa 

dokhbn-yepa 

d-rocho,  d-robb 

dokhai-song’-pa 

tibi-chyom 

chdye 

cho 

chi-u 

cho 

pe 

jdkdtd 

jyuye,  kiye 

jy « 

tungc 

1 

dingo 

dingo 

ding’ -ngu 

dingd 

tikdta 

tying -ye 

tingne 
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Balali. 

* 

Sangpang. 

Lohorong. 

Lambichhong. 

Waling. 

Chhingtang. 

i 

Efingchhenbung. 

Sleep 

ipcha 

. 

ipsa 

Ime 

im'sa 

im'sa 

ip' s  a 

im'sa 

Come 

ddba 

band 

ddbe 

thdba 

bdna 

thdba 

bdna 

Go 

kkeda 

Tehdtd 

khdde 

khdda 

khdra 

khdda 

khdra 

Run 

phina 

bkusa 

pine 

pin  da 

lora 

ping'  da 

Iwdya 

Give  to  me 

pi-ngd 

pfrdn 

pi-nge 

pirdng 

pu-ang 

pu-ang 

pu-dng 

Give 

pittu 

piyu 

pitte 

pira 

pu 

pu 

pu 

Strike 

lomu 

Jctru ,  yosUy 
yop'  su 

lome 

tena 

mo-u 

tena 

mou 

Kill 

sedu 

situ 

sede 

sera 

seru 

sera 

seru 
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D&ngm&li. 

Rodong. 

Nachhereng. 

Knlung. 

Thnlnng. 

Chouras’ya. 

Khaling. 

Dflmi 

im’se 

im’sa 

imsa 

im’sa 

am’sa 

glomtd 

am  si 

am  si 

tdbe 

bana 

tdwa 

bdna 

blka 

pikdtd 

pauye 

pu 

khdde 

dta,  pung’sa 

khdta 

khdta 

dak’sa 

levdstd 

khoche 

khochh* 

rode 

wona 

bal’sa 

buls  a 

tednda 

prokdtd 

qhure 

ghure 

piydng-ye 

idong 

pi-a-ica 

piyd 

gwa-ang 

gakd 

bingdye 

biUgd 

pi-ye 

Idu 

pbyo 

piyu 

gioalca, 

gbktd 

hi 

nore 

chai-zyu,  chal-dyu 

yop  su, 

kern 

yalsa 

tuptd 

ydlye 

klen’d* 

side 

setyu 

situ 

setu 

seda 

sydttd 

side 

side 
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BALALI. 

The  Balali  Khambus  live  in  the  so-called  Majh,  or  Middle  Kirant,  i.e.  the  hills 
between  the  Likhu  and  Arun  Rivers. 

AUTHORITY— 

Hodgson,  B.  H., — Continuation  of  the  Comparative  Vocabtilary  of  the  several  Dialects  of  the  Kirantee 
Language.  Journal  of  the.  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal,  Vol.  xxvi,  1857,  pp.  350  and  ft.  Reprinted 
in  Miscellaneous  Essays  relating  to  Indian  Subjects.  Vol.  i,  London,  1880,  pp.  194  and  ff. 

Balali  is  most  closely  related  to  Lohorong  and  the  Bontawa  dialects. 

Nouns. — The  prefix  o,  om  in  forms  such  as  o-pd,  father;  om'-md,  mother,  etc.,  is 
identical  with  the  pronoun  o,  his,  her,  its. 

Gender  is  distinguished  by  using  different  terms  or  by  adding  suffixes  or  words 
denoting  the  sex.  Thus,  o-pa,  father ;  om-ma,  mother  :  wdthdkpa  and  wathdppa , 
man ;  mem-chhd,  woman  :  wd-pd,  cock  ;  iva-ma  and  icd-o-ma,  hen  :  om-dap' -mi,  husband ; 
nu-ma ,  wife  :  weh’-chhd,  young  man  :  Idngna-me,  young  woman  :  pichchhd,  boy  ;  pich- 
chhd  mimdchhd,  girl :  wdthap-chhd  and  wdthak-pachha,  son  ;  mima-chha  chhd,  daughter  : 
o-pd  kochuma,  dog  ;  omf-md  kochuma,  bitch. 

There  are  three  numbers,  the  singular,  the  dual,  and  the  plural.  The  suffix  of  the 
dual  is  chi,  and  that  of  the  plural  mi  ;  thus,  mina-clii,  two  men  ;  mina-mi,  men. 

The  genitive  can  be  expressed  by  simply  putting  the  governed  before  the  governing 
word  without  any  suffix  ;  thus,  pUi  paclihd,  cow’s  young,  calf ;  wd  din,  fowl’s  egg.  A 
genitive  suffix  mi,  m,  is  also  used,  and  the  governed  word  can  be  repeated  by  means  of 
a  pronominal  prefix  before  the  governing  one  ;  thus,  mithiba-m  pachhd,  goat-of  young, 
and  mithiha-mi  u-p-chhd,  goat-of  its-young,  kid. 

Other  relations  are  indicated  by  adding  postpositions.  Such  are  pi,  hi,  in  ;  pang , 
from  ;  ngd,  by  ;  lung,  with  ;  medding,  without,  and  so  on. 

Numerals* — The  first  ten  numerals  are  found  in  the  table  on  p.  342.  The  forms 
hich’che,  two,  etc.,  cannot  be  used  when  human  beings  are  counted,  the  final  che,  ji, 
being,  in  that  case  replaced  by  pang,  or  hang  ;  thus,  hippang,  two. 

Pronouns. — The  following  are  the  personal  pronouns  :  — 
kdngd,  kd,  I. 
ung,  um,  my. 

kdng-mi,  mine. 
kd-chi,  I  and  thou. 
ka-chi-m,  my  and  thy. 

kd-chi-m-mi,  mine  and 
thine. 

kd-chi-kd,  kd-chi-gd,  I  and 
he. 

kd-chi- gd-m,  my  and  his. 


and,  thou. 
a,  dim ,  dp,  thy. 

dm-rni,  thine. 
dnd-chi,  you  two. 
dnd-chi-m,  your  two. 

dnd-chi-m-mi,  yours  two. 


mo,  kho,  he,  she,  it. 
u,  d,  up,  mo-m,  kho-m,  his,  her, 
its. 

mo-mi,  kho-mi,  his,  hers,  its. 
kho-chi 
mo- clii 

kho-chi-m,  mi-chi-m,  mo-chi , 
hippang -chi-m,  their  two. 
mi-chi-m-mi,  kho-clii-m-mi,  etc., 
theirs  two. 


hi  f  . .  .  J. 

.  j  hippang,  they  two. 
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kd-chi-ga-m-mi,  mine  and 
his. 

Ikin,  I  and  you. 

Iking ,  my  and  your. 
ikim-mi,  mine  and  yours. 


anin,  you. 
dnim,  dninim,  your. 
anim-mi ,  yours. 


ik-kd ,  I  and  they. 
ikkd-m,  my  and  their. 
ikkdm-mi,  mine  and  theirs. 


kho-clii,  mo-chi,  they. 
kho-chi-m ,  mo-chi-m,  their. 
kho-chi-m-mi,  mo-chi-m-mi, 
theirs. 


It  will  be  seen  that  the  plural  forms  of  the  third  person  are  dual  by  origin. 

The  pronouns  of  the  third  person  are  also  used  as  demonstratives  ;  thus,  koo,  this ; 
moo,  that,  etc. 

Interrogative  pronouns  are  dsd  and  dsd-lo,  who  ?  ukha,  what  ?  The  same  bases 
occur  in  the  indefinite  pronouns  asd-ne,  anybody ;  ukhdng,  anything. 


Verbs. — We  are  very  unsatisfactorily  informed  about  the  use  of  pronominal 
suffixes  in  order  to  denote  the  person  and  number  of  the  subject  and  object  and  about 
the  formation  of  tenses. 

A  dual  and  a  plural  subject  of  the  second  person  with  an  imperative  are  indicated 
by  adding  chi ,  nin,  respectively  ;  thus,  cho,  eat ;  cha-chi,  eat  ye  two ;  cha-nin,  eat  ye. 

An  object  of  the  first  person  singular  is  indicated  by  adding  the  suffix  nga  in  pi-ngd, 
give  me.  The  t  in  pi-t-tu,  give  him,  is  perhaps  a  corresponding  suffix  of  the  third 
person. 

The  form  henge,  it  is,  yes,  seems  to  show  that  a  suffix  e  is  used  to  form  a  present. 

The  base  alone  can  be  used  as  an  imperative  ;  thus,  na,  take ;  yepok,  stand  up. 
Other  imperatives  end  in  o  and  «ora;  thus,  dungo ,  drink  ;  lomn ,  strike  ;  daha ,  come. 
The  suffix  o  or  u  is  changed  to  a  before  the  suffixes  chi  and  nin  of  the  dual  and  plural ; 
thus,  dungo,  drink  ;  dunga-nin,  drink  ye. 

There  is  apparently  a  negative  suffix  ne  ;  thus,  he-nga-ne,  it  is  not,  no.  An  infix 
ni  occurs  in  words  such  as  nu-ni-ne,  good  not,  bad.  In  md-tupti,  not  ripe,  raw,  we  appa¬ 
rently  have  a  prefix  md.  The  negative  with  imperatives  is  a  prefixed  na. 


SANGPANG. 


The  Sangpangs  are  one  of  the  Khambu  septs  of  Majh,  or  Middle,  Kirant,  i.e.  the 
country  between  the  Likha  and  A  run  rivers. 

AUTHORITY— 

Hodgson,  B.  H., —  Continuation  of  the  Comparative  Vocabulary  of  the  several  Dialects  of  the  Kirdntee 
Language.  Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal,  Vol.  xxvi,  1857,  pp.  350  and  ff.  Reprint¬ 
ed  in  Miscellaneous  Essays  relating  to  Indian  Subjects.  Vol.  i,  London,  1880,  pp.  194  and  ff. 

Sangpang  is  closely  connected  with  Dungmali,  Balali,  the  liontawa  dialects,  etc. 

Nouns. — The  prefix  um  in  um-pd,  father ;  um-dhabmi,  husband ;  um-lepa,  day, 
and  so  on,  is  by  origin  a  demonstrative  pronoun ;  compare  um,  his,  her,  its. 

Gender  is  distinguished  by  using  different  terms,  or  else  by  adding  suffixes  or  words 
indicating  the  sex.  Thus,  um-pd,  father ;  um-rnd  and  md,  mother :  wdchchhd ,  man  ; 
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mimd-chhd,  woman  :  pa -sang  and  pd-syung,  old  man  ;  md-sang  and  md-syung,  old  woman  : 
said,  young  man;  sdld-me,  young  woman:  ( um-)dhabmi ,  husband;  yu ,  wife:  wd-pd , 
cook;  wd-md,  hen:  um-pd  hddga,  or  hoga,  dog;  um-md  haaga ,  or  hoga ,  bitch: 
ivdchchhd-chhd,  son  ;  mimdchhd-chhd,  daughter. 

There  are  three  numbers,  the  singular,  the  dual,  and  the  plural.  The  suffix  chi, 
which  appears  to  be  a  dual  suffix,  is  also  added  in  the  plural ;  thus,  ummd  mdni-md-chl, 
female  cats. 

* 

The  genitive  is  expressed  by  putting  the  governed  before  the  governing  word  without 
any  suffix ;  thus,  pich-chha,  cow’s  young,  calf.  The  suffix  mi,  mu,  can  be  added ; 
thus,  td-mu  sam ,  head-of  hair.  It  is  by  origin  a  demonstrative  pronoun;  compare 
Balling  mi. 

Other  relations  are  indicated  by  means  of  postpositions.  Such  are  pi,  in,  with  ; 
pi-kd,  from  ;  d,  by  ;  mand  and  man,  without,  etc. 

Numerals. — Tile  first  numerals  are  given  in  the  table  on  p.  342.  The  forms 
ending  in  pang  are  used  with  reference  to  human  beings;  those  ending  in  li  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  animals  ;  thus,  eukla-pang  mlna,  one  man  ;  sum-kala-pang  mlna,  three  men  ; 
eu-li  pi,  one  cow  ;  hisali  pi,  two  cows  ;  sam-kali  pi,  three  cows. 


Pronouns. — The  following  are  the  personal  pronouns  : — 


kangd,  I. 
a,  my. 
aa-mi,  mine. 
ka-chl,  I  and  thou. 

ii-cliu ,  my  and  thy. 


and,  thou. 
dm,  thy. 
dm-mi,  thine. 
dnd-chi,  you  two. 

dm-chii,  your  two. 


mo-ko,  me-ko,  he,  she,  it. 
um,  mek'um,  his,  her,  its. 
me-ko-mi,  his,  hers,  its. 
moko-chi,  me-ko-chi  hippang, 
they  two. 

meko-hippang-chi-m ,  me-ko-chi 
hippang-mi,  their  two. 


kd-cln-kd,  I  and  he. 
a-chu,  my  and  his. 
kdyl,  kaye,  I  and  you. 
ye,  my  and  your. 
kd-ni,  kd-kl-kd,  I  and  they. 
ang-kd ,  my  and  their. 


and-ni ,  you. 
am-nu,  your. 


meko-mi,  meko-chi,  they. 
meko-chi-m,  their. 


The  form  meko-chi,  they,  is  by  origin  a  dual.  The  suffix  mi  can  be  added  to  the 
genitive  of  all  pronouns  ;  thus,  ang-kd-mi,  mine  and  theirs. 

The  pronouns  of  the  third  person  are  also  used  as  demonstrative  pronouns ;  thus, 
moko  and  moko-ngd,  that.  The  nearer  demonstrative  is  noko  or  noko-ngd,  this. 

Interrogative  pronouns  are  dsd  and  dsdle,  who  ?  yen,  what  ?  ya-pi,  why  ?  ha-pi, 
when  ?  and  so  on.  The  indefinite  particle  is  sang ,  also ;  thus,  dsd-sdng,  anybody  ; 
yo-sang ,  anything. 


Verbs. — We  are  very  unsatisfactorily  informed  about  the  use  of  pronominal 
suffixes  in  order  to  denote  the  person  and  number  of  the  subject  and  object,  and  about 
the  formation  of  tenses. 

The  suffixes  elm,  or  chi,  num  or  ni,  respectively,  are  added  to  an  imperative  in  order 
to  denote  a  subject  of  the  second  person  dual  and  plural,  respectively.  Thus,  cho,  eat ; 
cho-chu,  eat  ye  two  ;  cho-num,  eat  ye  :  dungu,  drink  ;  dungu-chu ,  drink  ye  two ;  dunga • 
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nnm,  drink  ye  :  piiyu,  give  liim;  piyu-chi,  give  ye  two  ;  piyu-ni ,  give  ye  :  band,  come  ; 
band-chi ,  come  ye  two ;  bana-ni,  come  ye. 

Tlie  suffix  an,  i.e.  probably  a,  is  used  to  indicate  an  object  of  the  first  person, 
singular  in  pi-dn,  give  me. 

The  forms  ye,  in-clihung  and  in-ngd,  it  is,  yes,  seem  to  show  that  the  base  alone,  and 
with  one  of  the  suffixes  chhung  and  ngd,  can  be  used  as  a  present. 

The  mere  base  is  also  used  as  an  imperative ;  thus,  ne,  take ;  mb,  do.  Other 
imperatives  are  formed  by  adding  5,  u,  and  a ;  thus,  cho,  eat;  dung-u,  drink;  yosu, 
strike  ;  ipsa,  sleep  ;  band,  come,  etc.  We  do  not  know  anything  about  the  meaning  of 
the  consonants  preceding  the  final  vowel  of  such  imperatives. 

The  negative  particle  is  a  prefixed  md  or  man  ;  thus,  md-nd,  not-is,  no  ;  man-duwako, 
not  ripe,  raw.  Hodgson  also  mentions  a  negative  suffix  isi.  Isi  also  means  ‘  bad/ 
The  negative  with  imperatives  is  na. 


LOHORONG. 

The  home  of  the  Lohorong  Khambus  is  the  so-called  Wallo,  or  Hither,  Kirant,  i.e. 
the  hills  between  the  Sunkosi  and  the  Likhu. 

AUTHORITIES— 

Hodgson,  B.  H., —  Continuation  of  the  Comparative  Vocabulary  of  the  several  Dialects  of  the  Kirantee 
Language.  Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal,  Vol.  xxvi,  1857,  pp.  350  and  ff.  Reprinted 
in  Miscellaneous  Essays  relating  to  Indian  Subjects.  Vol.  i,  London,  1 8 SO,  pp.  194  and  ft. 

Hosier,  W.  "W.,— A  Comparative  Dictionary  of  the  Languages  of  India  and  High  Asia.  London, 
186S. 

Lohorong  is  most  closely  related  to  Balali  and  connected  dialects. 

O  v 

Nouns. — The  prefix  um  in  urn' pa,  father  ;  um'nib,  mother,  etc.,  is  identical  with 
the  pronoun  um,  his,  her,  its. 

Gender  is  distinguished  by  using  different  words  or  by  adding  suffixes  or  words  such 
as  dm  pa,  umprupa,  male;  iim’md,  nmmruma,  female.  Thus,  dm  pa,  father;  um’md, 
mother  :  nupd,  husband ;  nu-md ,  wife  :  wdthdppa  and  wdthangpa,  man  ;  menummd, 
woman:  wenchd,  young  man;  langme,  young  woman  :  wdthdppa  pasa,  son;  menummd 
pa  set,  daughter :  uni  pa,  or  umprupa,  huk’iva,  a  dog ;  urn  mb,  or  ummrdma,  liuk'wa,  a 
bitch  :  umprupa  wd,  cock  ;  wa-mrup'ma ,  hen  :  pi' pasa,  malo  calf ;  pi'masd,  female 
calf. 

There  are  three  numbers,  the  singular,  the  dual,  and  the  plural.  The  suffix  chi  is 
said  to  be  used  both  in  the  dual  and  in  the  plural ;  thus,  mild,  eye,  dual  and  plural 
mi' chi.  In  the  case  of  adjectives  we  find  a  dual  suffix  chi  a  and  a  separate  plural  suffix 
mill  a  ;  thus,  wuye,  good,  dual  nulc-chia,  plural  nulc-miha. 

The  genitive  is  expressed  by  putting  the  governed  before  the  governing  word 
without  any  suffix  ;  thus,  pi' pasa,  cow’s  young,  calf.  If  the  governing  word  is  under¬ 
stood,  the  suffix  mi  is  added;  thus,  kangd-mi,  mine. 

Other  relations  arc  indicated  by  adding  postpositions,  such  as  be,  bi,  in  ;  bang,  pang, 
from  ;  e,  ye,  by  ;  nnng,  with,  and  so  on. 

Numerals. — The  first  numerals  are  given  in  the  table  on  p.  342.  The  forms 
ending  in  pang,  bang,  arc  used  when  the  qualified  noun  denotes  male  or  female 
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individuals,  those  ending  in  chi  are  neuter.  It  will  be  seen  that  higher  numbers  are 
counted  in  tens. 


Pronouns. — The  following  are  the  personal  pronouns  : — 


kangd,  kd,  I. 
ting,  my. 
kanga-mi ,  mine. 
kd-chi,  I  and  thou. 

kd-chi-m,  en’-chi,  my  and 
thy. 

kd-chi-mi,  en  chi-mi,  mine 
and  thine. 

kd-chi- ka,  I  and  he. 
kd-clii-kdm ,  ung-chi,  my 

and  his. 

Jcd-chi-kdmi,  ung-chi-mi, 
mine  and  his. 
kd-ni ,  I  and  you. 

kd-ni-m,  en-ni,  my  and 

your. 

«/ 

kd-ni-mi,  mine  and  yours. 
ka-ning-kd,  I  and  they. 

kd-ning-kam,  en-ni,  my  and 
their. 

kd-ning-kam-mi,  mine  and 
theirs. 


hand,  ana,  thou. 
dm,  thv. 
hdnd-mi,  thine. 
hand-chi,  dnd-chi ,  hdn- 
chi-na,  you  two. 


am-chi,  dnd-chi-m,  dn-clii- 
na-m,  your. 


mo-nu,  mi,  mo,  he,  she,  it. 
urn,  his,  her,  its. 
mo-mi,  meyem-mi,  his. 
mo-chi,  mdhd-chi,  they  two. 


um-chi,  mdhd-chi-m,  their. 


am- chi-mi,  dn-clii-nd-mi,  um-chi-mi,  md-hd-clii-mi,  theirs, 
yours. 


ha-ni-na,  d-ni-nd,  kang-  vnlha-na,  mihd-chi,  they. 
na,  you. 

am-ni,  hdn-nd-m,  hd-ni-  um-chi,  mihd-chi-m,  their. 
nd-m,  your. 

hdn-nam-mi,  ha-ni-na-mi,  um-chi-mi,  ml-hd-chim-mi, 


yours. 


theirs. 


It  will  he  seen  that  the  dual  and  the  plural  are  confounded  in  the  third  person,  as 
in  the  case  of  nouns.  It  looks  as  if  the  dual  were  gradually  giving  way  to  the  plural. 
Our  materials  are,  however,  insufficient  for  arriving  at  a  definite  result. 

Mo,  he,  is  also  used  as  a  demonstrative  pronoun  meaning  ‘  that.’  The  correspond¬ 
ing  nearer  demonstrative  is  igo,  this.  The  real  base  is  i,  and  the  suffix  go  can  also  be 
added  to  mb  ;  thus,  mogo-chi,  they.  The  dual  of  igo  is  given  as  iga-chi,  these  two. 

Interrogative  pronouns  are  dsd,  who  ?  imdng,  what  ?  They  can  he  changed  to 
indefinite  pronouns  by  adding  sang  ;  thus,  dsd-sdng,  anyone  ;  imang-sdng,  anything. 

Verbs. — The  subject  of  the  verb  is  probably  indicated  by  adding  pronominal 
suffixes;  thus,  limuk-nga,  lam  sweet;  kliik-nga  and  khik-ti-nga,  I  am  hitter ;  dting-e , 
drink  thou  ;  ddnga-che,  drink  ye  two  ;  dunga-ne,  drink  ye.  Our  information  about  the 
matter  is  not  sufficient.  There  seems  to  be  a  suffix  nga  denoting  a  subject  of  the  first 
person  singular.  In  the  imperative,  a  dual  or  plural  subject  is  indicated  by  adding  che , 
ne,  respectively.  Those  forms  are  identical  with  the  dual  and  plural  suffix  of  personal 
pronouns.  An  m  is  sometimes  inserted  before  the  n  of  the  plural;  thus,  sede,  kill ; 
seda-che,  kill  ye  two;  sedam-ne ,  kill  ye. 
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A  suffix  ng  is  also  used  to  denote  an  object  of  the  first  person  ;  thus,  pi-ng-e,  give  me. 
The  t  in  pit-t-e,  give  him,  is  perhaps  a  corresponding  suffix  of  the  third  person. 

Forms  such  as  mb  nil,  that  is  good;  I  go  nu,  this  is  good  ;  medding,  it  is  not,  show 
that  the  base  alone  can  be  used  as  a  present.  We  have  no  other  information  about  the 
formation  of  the  various  tenses. 

The  suffix  of  the  imperative  is  e,  dual  a-clie,  plural  a-ne  or  cim-ne ;  thus,  da  be,. 
come  ;  ddba-che,  come  ye  two  ;  ddbd-ne,  come  ye ;  lome,  strike ;  loma-che,  strike  ye 
two ;  lomam-ne,  strike  ye. 

Causals  are  formed  by  suffixing  mette ;  thus,  dung-mette ,  cause  him  to  drink  ;  im - 
mette,  cause  him  to  sleep. 

The  negative  particle  is  apparently  a  prefixed  me;  thus,  medding ,  not-is,  without. 
A  suffixed  ni  is  used  in  words  such  as  nd-ni,  good-not,  bad.  A  negative  imperative  is 
formed  by  prefixing  e' ;  thus,  e'-ddbe  am[,e'-tbnge,  do  not  make. 


LAMBICHHONG. 

The  Lambichhong  Khambus  are  a  sept  of  the  Waling  Bontawas.  They  are  found 
in  the  so-called  Majh,  or  Middle,  Kirant,  i.e.  the  hills  between  the  Likhu  and  Arun 
rivers. 

AUTHORITY— 

HODGSON,  B.  H., —  Continuation  of  the  Comparative  Vocabulary  of  the  several  Dialects  of  the  Kirantee 
Language.  Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal,  Yol.  xxvi,  1857,  pp.  350  and  If.  Reprinted 
in  Miscellaneous  Essays  relating  to  Indian  Subjects.  Vol.  i,  London,  1880,  pp.  194  and  ff. 

Nouns.— The  prefix  i  and  im  in  words  such  as  i-chhd  and  chhd ,  child;  i-thin  and 
thin ,  egg;  i-lemba,  day;  im-pd,  father;  im-md,  mother,  etc.,  is  by  origin  a  pronoun; 
compare  im,  his,  her,  its.  The  same  is  the  case  with  b  in  words  such  as  impd  o-phak 
and  impd  phak,  a  boar  ;  compare  do-klid,  yo-lchd,  etc.,  they. 

Gender  is  distinguished  by  using  different  terms,  or  else  by  adding  suffixes  or  words 
indicating  the  sex.  Thus,  pd  and  pdchhi,  man;  mdchhi ,  woman:  yem'ba,  husband ; 
mech-chhd,  wife:  impd,  father ;  immd,  mother:  pa-hu-ba,  an  old  man;  md-hu-ma ,  an 
old  woman  :  wdngchabdng,  a  young  man;  hdm-rum-me,  a  young  woman  :  yeniba-chhd,  son  ; 
mechlid-chhd,  daughter  :  nbwd  impd  and  hnpd  nbwd,  a  male  bird  ;  nbwd  immd  and  immd 
noiod ,  a  female  bird  :  impd  b-pif  and  impd  pit',  bull ;  immd  b-pili ,  cow. 

We  have  no  information  about  the  suffixes  added  in  the  dual  and  the  plural. 
The  suffix  chlii  in  chhd-chhi,  child;  pd-clihi ,  man  ;  md-chhi,  woman,  is  perhaps  a 
dual  suffix. 

The  genitive  is  expressed  by  putting  the  governed  before  the  governing  word  and 
inserting  the  possessive  pronoun  corresponding  to  the  former  before  the  latter  ;  thus, 
pit'i-clilid,  cow  its-young,  calf ;  sing-i-ldngli,  wood-its-plant,  tree.  The  possessive 
pronoun  can  be  dropped  ;  thus,  tang  phulcwa,  head  hair,  the  hair  of  the  head  ;  tod-thin, 
bird’s  egg.  The  suffix  lchd,  of,  is  probably  identical  with  the  final  leha  in  numerous 
adjectives,  such  as  nuyulclcha,  good;  Icuyu-lcha,  hot,  etc.  It  seems  to  be  used  when  the 
governing  word  is  understood ;  thus,  Jcd-Jchd,  mine.  Ngdka,  of,  is  perhaps  miswritten, 
for  ngdlchd,  and  contains  the  suffix  ngdt  by.  Compare  dlco-ngd-klid,  his,  hers,  its. 
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Other  relations  are  indicated  by  adding  postpositions  such  as  ngd,  by ;  be,  in  ;  behong , 
from  ;  lok,  with  ;  mdngchhi,  without,  and  so  on. 

Numerals. — The  first  three  numerals  are  found  in  the  table  on  p.  312.  The  forms 
ending  in  bang  and  pang  are  only  used  when  rational  beings  are  counted.  The  suffixes 
li  and  chi  are  used  with  reference  to  other  nouns.  *  Ten  ’  is  ippong  as  in  Lohorong 
and  Balali. 


Pronouns. — The  following  are  the  personal  pronouns  : — 


kanga,  Jed ,  I. 

ang,  ung,  um ,  my. 
kd-kha,  mine. 


khand,  thou. 

d,  am,  an,  thy. 
khdnd-khd,  thine. 


dko,  yond,  mond,  tond,  he,  she, 
it. 

i,  im,  his,  hers,  its. 
yond-ngd-khd,  etc.,  his,  hers, 
its. 


kdn-chhi,  I  and  thou,  my 
and  thy. 

kan-chhi-ngd ,  I  and  he,  my 
and  his. 

ka-ni,  I  and  you,  my  and 
your. 

ka-ni-ngd,  I  and  they,  my 


khdnd-chhi,  you  two,  your 
two. 


khdna-ni,  you,  your. 


yond-chhi,  etc.,  they  two,  their 
two. 


yo-khd,  etc.,  they,  their. 


and  their. 


The  pronouns  of  the  third  person  are  originally  demonstrative  pronouns.  Such  are 
also  nd  and  ndrok,  this;  yond  and  yona-rok ,  that ;  oukhd  and  aukha,  that,  etc. 

The  use  of  the  possessive  pronouns  with  nouns  has  already  been  mentioned.  Com¬ 
pare  also  dko  im-sing-i-tangli  nuyuk-nin-kha,  kd-hhd-ng-sing-i-tangli  nuyuk-kha ,  he 
his-tree  good-not,  mine-my-tree  good,  his  tree  is  not  good,  my  tree  is  good.  Possessive 
pronouns  are  also  yond-ngd-khd  and  dko-ngd-kd ,  his,  hers,  its  ;  au-kha-chhi-ngd-khd,  of 
them  two,  etc. 

interrogative  pronouns  are  se-ong,  who?  thi-ya,  what  ?  Indefinite  pronouns  are 
formed  by  adding  chhd  to  the  interrogative  bases.  Thus,  si-chhd,  anyone ;  thi-chhd , 
anything. 

Verbs  . — We  do  not  know  bow  the  various  tenses  are  formed.  Porms  such  as 
nuyuk-nin-kha,  not-good,  it  is  not  good,  show  that  the  base  alone  can  be  used  as  a  present. 

We  have  not  sufficient  information  about  the  use  of  pronominal  suffixes  to  indicate 
the  peison  and  number  of  the  subject  and  the  object.  A  dual  and  a  plural  subject 
with  imperatives  is  indicated  by  adding  chu  or  chi,  nu  {num)  or  ni,  respectively;  thus, 
thunga-chu,  drink  ye  two ;  thunga-num,  drink  ye :  pira-chu,  give  ye  two  ;  pira-nu , 
give  ye  :  tliaba-clii,  come  ye  two  ;  thdba-ni,  come  ye.  We  do  not  know  how  the  forms 
containing  an  i  are  distinguished  from  those  containing  a  u.  The  latter  are  perhaps 
the  transitive  forms. 

A  suffix  rg  is  used  to  denote  an  object  of  the  first  person  singular  in  pi-rd-ng,  give 
me;  pi-ra-chi-ng,  give  me  ye  two;  pi-ra-ni-ng,  give  me  ye. 

The  suffix  of  the  imperative  is  apparently  a;  thus,  thunga,  drink;  pira,  give; 
thapta,  bring.  The  suffixes  of  the  dual  and  plural  have  already  been  mentioned. 
Note  choh\  eat ;  dual  c/^asa-chu,  plural  chasa-num. 
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The  negative  particle  is  a  prefixed  ma ;  thus,  ma-hd,  md-le ,  not-is,  no.  A  negative 
suffix  nin  is  used  in  adjectives  such  as  yiuyuk-nin-kha ,  good-not,  bad.  The  negative 
imperative  is  formed  by  prefixing  any  and  suffixing  - n . 


WALING. 


The  Waling  sept  of  the  Bontawa  Khambus  live  in  what  Hodgson  calls  Majh  Kirant 
or  Middle  Kirant,  i.e.  the  hills  between  the  Likhu  and  Arun  rivers. 


AUTHORITIES— 

Hodgson,  B.  H., —  Comparative  Vocabulary  of  the  several  Languages  ( dialects )  of  the  celebrated  people 
called  Eirdntis,  now  occupying  the  Eastern-most  province  of  the  kingdom  of  Nepal,  or  the  basin  of 
the  river  Arun,  which  province  is  named  after  them,  Kirant.  Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of 
Bengal,  Vol.  xxvi,  1857,  pp.  333  and  ff.  Reprinted  in  Miscellaneous  Essays  relating  to  Indian 
Subjects.  Vol.  i,  London,  1880,  pp.  176  and  ff. 

Hunter,  TV.  W., — A  Comparative  Dictionary  of  the  Languages  of  India  and  High  Asia.  London,  1868. 

Nouns. — The  prefix  d  in  words  such  as  d-pd,  father;  d-duwa ,  man,  and  so  on,  is 
probably  a  demonstrative  pronoun. 

Gender  is  distinguished  by  using  different  words  or  by  means  of  additions  meaning 
‘  male,’  ‘  female,’  respectively.  Thus,  d-pd,  father  ;  d-md,  mother :  d-duwa  and  duioa , 
man  ;  d-du-md,  woman  :  pd-sang,  old  man  ;  md-sang ,  old  woman  :  d-pd-sang,  husband  ; 
d-ma-sang,  wife  :  duwa-chha,  son  ;  md-chha,  daughter  :  phang'ta,  young  man  ;  kdmechhd, 
voung  woman  :  wd-pd ,  cock  ;  wdi-md ,  hen  :  d-pa  kochuwd,  dog  ;  a-ma  kochumd,  bitch  : 
d-po  cJihongvjd,  a  male  bird ;  a-ma  chhongwd,  a  female  bird. 

We  have  no  information  about  the  use  of  suffixes  for  marking  the  dual  and  the 
plural. 

The  genitive  is  apparently  formed  by  prefixing  the  governed  to  the  governing  word 
without  any  suffix  ;  thus,  tang  muwa,  head  hair,  the  hair  of  the  head ;  bdkara  chhdchi , 
goat’s  young,  kid.  Other  relations  are  indicated  by  means  of  postpositions.  Such  are 
d,  by  ;  pi,  edd,  and  in  an,  with  ;  da,  idd,  inan,  and  pc,  in  ;  pangkwa,  from  ;  dangkd, 
towards  ;  mochhi,  without,  and  so  on. 

The  first  six  numerals  are  found  in  the  table  on  p.  342.  They  are  apparently  most 
closely  connected  with  the  forms  in  use  in  Rungchhenbung. 


Pronouns. — The  following  are  the  personal  pronouns  : — 


ang-ka,  ing-ka ,  I. 
d,  my. 

ang-pik,  mine. 
i-kd,  u-kd,  ing-kai ,  ing- 
ka-ni,  I  and  you. 
kong-kai-ka ,  I  and  they. 
dng-ka-pik,  our. 


hand,  khdnd,  thou. 

am,  thy. 
am-pik,  thine. 
hdnd-ni,  you. 


ay  a,  haya-ko,  nio-ko ,  he,  she, 
it. 

hayek-pik ,  his,  hers,  its. 
haya-ni,  moko-ni ,  hdydk,  they. 


lidyanka-pik,  their. 


hayekka-pilc,  your. 

Some  of  these  forms  are  rather  suspicious.  None  of  them  appear  to  be  dual  forms, 
though  there  cannot  be  any  doubt  that  such  forms  exist. 

Angka,  i/ngka,  I,  correspond  to  the  forms  in  use  in  Rungchhenbung  and  Dungmali. 
The  final  pik  in  ang-pik ,  mine,  etc.,  corresponds  to  hi  in  the  latter  dialect.  rlhe  plural 
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suffix  is  ni,  corresponding  to  nin  in  Rungcbhenbung  and  Dungmali,  ni  in  Lambichhong, 
etc. 

Demonstrative  pronouns  are  o-ngd,  o-ko ,  and  i-pi-ngd ,  this  ;  kho-ngd,  kho-ko ,  and 
hay  ay  a,  that. 

Interrogative  pronouns  are  dei,  who?  tikioa,  what?  khdit,  which?  tern  and  dem, 
how  much  ?  dehdtnd,  why  ?  The  indefinite  particle  kchhu  makes  interrogative  pronouns 
indefinite.  It  occurs  in  forms  such  as  ti-ikchhu ,  anything  ;  asa-kclihu ,  anybody. 

Verbs.— We  have  no  materials  for  judging  about  the  formation  of  tenses  or  the 
marking  of  the  person  and  number  of  the  subject  by  means  of  pronominal  suffixes. 
Forms  such  as  6  and  d ,  yes,  literally  cit-is,’  show  that  the  base  alone  is  used  as  a  present. 
The  bases  a  and  o ,  to  be,  are  probably  identical  with  the  bases  of  the  demonstrative 
pronouns  o-ko,  this  ;  a-ya,  it.  Other  bases  of  the  copula  are  in  and  ang ’  in  md-in  aud 
md-ang',  it  is  not,  no. 

The  form  pu-ang,  give  me,  shows  that  the  suffix  ang  can  be  used  to  indicate  an  * 
object  of  the  first  person  singular. 

Imperatives  end  in  u  or  o ,  and  a  ;  thus,  bdttu ,  take  ;  seru,  kill;  yung'su ,  put  down ; 
yenu,  hear ;  dungo ,  drink  ;  cho,  eat;  ini  sa ,  sleep  ;  khdra,  go  ;  yunga,  sit ;  thing' ta,  wake  ; 
cliewa,  speak  ;  bdna,  come,  and  so  on.  The  base  alone  is  also  used  as  an  imperative ; 
thus,  pit,  give  ;  ne,  take. 

The  negative  particle  is  a  prefixed  md  ;  thus,  nid-in  and  md-ang' ,  it  is  not,  no. 
Maye  or  nidi  is  used  instead  with  an  imperative.  Hodgson  also  mentions  a  negative 
suffix  i,  but  he  does  not  give  any  instance  of  its  use. 


CHHINGT  ANG. 

I 

The  Chhingtang  sept  of  the  Bontawa  Khambus  are  found  in  the  tract  called  Wallo 
Kirant,  between  the  Sunkhosi  and  the  Likhu  river. 

AUTHORITY— 

Hodgson,  B.  H., — Comparative  Vocabulary  of  the  several  Languages  (dialects)  of  the  celebrated  people 
called  Kirdntis,  now  occupying  the  Eastern-most  province  of  the  kingdom  of  Nepal,  or  the  basin 
of  the  river  Arun,  which  province  is  named  after  them,  Kirant.  Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society 
of  Bengal,  Vol.  xxvi,  1857,  pp.  333  and  ff.  Reprinted  in  Miscellaneous  Essays  relating  to  Indian 
Subjects.  Vol.  i,  London,  18S0,  pp.  176  and  ff. 

Our  information  about  Chhingtang  grammar  is  very  unsatisfactory,  and  it  is  only 
possible  to  judge  about  some  few  points. 

Nouns. — The  natural  gender  is  distinguished  in  the  usual  way,  by  means  of  separate 
words  or  of  qualifying  additions ;  thus,  pd,  man;  mache,  woman:  u-pd,  father;  u-nid, 
mother:  chhai ,  son;  niech'chhd  child,  daughter:  u-pd  ko-chmod,  dog;  u-rna  konhuwd, 
bitch:  budha-pd,  old  man;  budhi-md,  old  woman:  lodnclid-bdng ,  young  man;  kd- 
mech' chha,  young  woman. 

The  prefix  u  in  words  such  as  u-pd,  father ;  u-md,  mother,  etc.,  is  by  origin  a 
demonstrative  pronoun. 

We  have  no  information  about  the  formation  of  the  higher  numbers. 
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Cases  are  formed  by  adding  suffixes  such  as  ngd  for  the  instrumental  and  ablative, 
be  and  pe  for  the  locative.  Instances  of  the  locative  are  uten-be ,  above  ;  urha-be, 
between  ;  u-kum-be ,  in  the  interior,  within. 

The  genitive  is  expressed  by  putting  the  governed  before  the  governing  word,  and 
sometimes  repeating  the  former  by  means  of  a  pronominal  prefix  before  the  latter;  thus, 
mendi  bachhd,  goat’s  young,  kid  ;  tang’phiikwa,  hair  of  the  head ;  bhedi  u-pd-clihd ,  sheep 
its-male-young,  a  male  lamb. 

The  first  three  numerals  will  be  found  in  the  comparative  vocabulary  on  p,  342.  It 
will  be  seen  that  they  closely  agree  with  the  forms  occurring  in  Lambichhong. 


Pronouns. — The  following  are  the  personal  pronouns  : — 


aka,  I. 
d,  my. 

akoo,  akwa,  mine. 
kdnand,  kdngdna,  we. 
k anting d-ikkwd,  our. 


hand ,  thou. 

liana,  hdna-yakkivd,  thy, 
thine. 

hdnd-nina,  you. 
hani-yakkwd,  your. 


niogwa,  yoko,  he,  she,  it. 
u ,  his,  her,  its. 

mogivasekkwa,  his,  hers,  its. 
mogo-na ,  they. 
hungcheikkwd,  their. 


It  will  be  seen  that  the  suffix  of  the  plural  is  na.  The  form  hungcheikkwd ,  their, 
is  perhaps  a  dual;  compare  the  dual  suffix  clii  in  Lambichhong  and  connected  dialects. 

The  forms  ka-na-nd  and  kangd-na,  we,  are  apparently  formed  from  singulars  corre¬ 
sponding  to  Lambichhong  kangd  and  kd ,  I.  The  plural  suffix  is  na,  and  the  final  na  in 
kd-na-na ,  we,  perhaps  corresponds  to  Lambichhong  ngd  which  is  added  to  the  dual  and 
plural  of  the  first  person  if  the  person  addressed  is  excluded ;  thus,  kd-ni,  I  and  you  ; 
kd-ni-ngd,  I  and  they. 

The  form  hani-y-akkwa,  your,  shows  that  the  plural  suffix  also  has  the  form  ni. 
Hdnd-nina,  you,  is  perhaps  a  misprint  for  hdna-ni,  -na,  i.e.  hand-ni,  hdnd-na.  Compare 
the  forms  lchana-nin  and  khana-na,  you,  in  Lungchhenbung. 

Demonstrative  pronouns  are  oko,  bago,  and  nago,  this ;  khokhb  and  mogo,  that. 

Interrogative  pronouns  are  sdlo ,  who  ?  hokkogo,  which  ?  them,  what  ?  They  can  be 
changed  to  indefinites  by  adding  ydng,  also;  thus,  sdlo-yang,  anybody;  them-ydng , 
anything. 


Verbs. — We  do  not  know  if  the  person  and  number  of  the  subject  is  indicated  by 
addin"  pronominal  suffixes  to  the  verb.  The  object  is  sometimes  marked  in  this  way, 
for  we  find  the  suffix  ang,  me,  added  in  pu-ang,  give  me. 

The  base  alone  is  apparently  used  as  a  present ;  thus,  ye ,  or  yet,  it  is,  yes.  We  have 
not,  however,  any  information  about  the  formation  of  the  various  tenses. 

The  base  alone  is  used  as  an  imperative;  thus,  pu,  give.  Usually,  however,  the 
imperative  ends  in  a,  commonly  preceded  by  some  consonant;  thus,  choha,  chba,  eat; 
thuwa ,  thua,  drink ;  ip' m,  sleep  ;  reta,  laugh  ;  thena,  strike  ;  tlidba,  come  ;  kliada,  go  ; 
ping' da,  run  ;  khdtta,  take.  The  first  of  two  connected  imperatives  is  changed  to  a 
conjunctive  participle,  which  is  formed  by  substituting  a  u  for  the  final  a  ;  thus,  khattu , 
khara,  taking  go,  take  away. 

The  negative  particle  is  a  prefixed  md  ;  thus,  md-lid ,  not-is,  no.  Before  imperatives 
md  is  interchangeable  with  thd.  Another  negative  is  said  to  be  formed  by  means  of  an 
infix  i. 
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RUNGCHHENBUNG. 

The  Rungchhenbung  sub-tribe  of  the  Bontawa  Kliambus  is  stated  to  dwell  in  Middle 
Kirant,  i.e.  in  the  Himalaya  between  the  Likliu  and  Arun  rivers. 

AUTHORITIES— 

Hodgson,  B.  H., — Comparative  Vocabulary  of  the  several  Languages  ( dialects )  of  the  celebrated  people 
called  Kirdntis,  now  occupying  the  Eastern-most  province  of  the  kingdom  of  Nepal,  or  the  basin 
of  the  river  Arun,  which  province  is  named  after  them,  Kirant.  Journal  of  tlie  Asiatic  Society  of 
Bengal,  Vol.  xxyi,  1857,  pp.  333  and  ff.  Reprinted  in  Miscellaneous  Essays  relating  to  Indian 
Subjects.  Vol.  i,  London,  1880,  pp.  176  and  ff. 

Hunter,  W.  W., — A  Comparative  Dictionary  of  the  Languages  of  India  and  High  Asia.  London,  1868. 

Nouns- — Many  nouns  contain  a  prefix  which  occurs  in  the -forms  u,  o  and  eu.  Eu 
is  said  to  be  pronounced  as  the  eu  in  French  ‘  jeu.’  It  seems,  however,  probable  that  it 
should  rather  be  written  u  and  pronounced  as  u  in  French  ‘  lune.’  Instances  of  the  use 
of  this  prefix  ar e  u-chho,  arm;  eu-tdng,  head;  it-pd ,  d-pd ,  and  eu-pd ,  father;  u-dlng , 
egg  ;  ii-bhe,  arrow.  This  prefix  is  originally  a  demonstrative  pronoun. 

Another  common  prefix  is  sd,  which  originally  means  ‘  flesh 5  ;  thus,  sd-hokwa,  skin ; 
sd-yuba,  bone. 

There  is  no  grammatical  gender.  The  natural  gender  is  distinguished  by  using 
different  terms  or  else  by  adding  words  meaning  ‘  male  ’  and  ‘  female,’  respectively ;  thus, 
duwachhd,  man  ;  mechchliachhd ,  woman  :  d-pd,  father  ;  o-md,  mother :  d-pd  kochuwd , 
dog ;  o-md  kochuwd,  bitch  :  duwachhd- chhd,  son  ;  mechchhachhdchhd,  daughter  :  budlid- 
kliok-pa,  old  man ;  budhd-khok-md,  old  woman. 

There  are  no  instances  available  of  the  marking  of  number  in  the  case  of  nouns. 
Adjectives  have  three  numbers,  the  singular,  the  dual,  and  the  plural.  The  dual  is 
formed  by  suffixing  chi  and  the  plural  by  prefixing  ma  ;  thus,  nitwo ,  good,  dual  nitwo- chi, 
plural  ma-nuwo .  Such  forms  probably  only  occur  if  the  adjective  is  used  as  a  noun,  and 
we  can  therefore  describe  the  suffix  chi  as  that  of  the  dual,  and  the  prefix  ma  as  forming 
a  plural  of  nouns. 

The  case  of  the  agent  and  the  instrumental  is  formed  by  adding  d  and  ya  ;  the  suffix 
of  the  locative  is  dd,  and  that  of  the  ablative  ddngkd.  The  genitive  is  formed  by  simply 
prefixing  the  governed  to  governing  noun ;  thus,  pi  yinoa,  cow’s  bone  ;  wd  din,  fowl’s  egg. 
The  governed  noun  can  be  repeated  by  means  of  a  pronominal  prefix ;  thus,  bheda 
um-chhd,  sheep  its-young,  lamb. 

Other  relations  are  indicated  by  adding  postpositions.  Such  are  chak-dd,  side-in, 
near  ;  chok-dd,  dung-dd,  on,  upon ;  it' nan,  with  ;  mddang ,  mandang,  without,  and  so  on. 

Adjectives. — Adjectives  precede  the  word  they  qualify  ;  thus,  euk-chhd  nitwo  mana, 
a  good  man ;  euk-pop  nitioo  chupi,  a  good  knife.  Some  adjectives  are,  however,  stated 
to  be  sometimes  also  put  after  the  qualified  noun. 

Numerals. — The  first  numerals  will  be  found  in  the  table  on  p.  342.  They  precede 
the  noun  they  qualify ;  thus,  euk-chhd  nuioo  mana,  one  good  man.  It  will  be  seen  from 
the  table  that  the  numerals  have  more  than  one  form,  different  suffixes  being  added. 
These  suffixes  are  probably  all  generic  particles.  Thus,  chhd,  and  probably  also  wang, 
denote  human  beings,  and  pop  denotes  things.  Forms  such  as  eukta,  one  ;  heu-sa,  two ; 
sum-ya ,  three,  are  unchangeable. 
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Pronouns. — The  following  are  the  personal  pronouns  :  — 
ung-ka ,  ang-ka,  ang,  I.  Jchana,  thou.  oko 


oko,  moko,  euhyako,  euyauko. 


ang-ko,  mine. 
ung-ka-cheu-a,  I  and  he. 


ang,  my. 


am,  thy. 
am-Ico,  thine. 


he,  she,  it. 

o,  u,  eu,  his,  her,  its. 
mo-so,  yau-so,  his,  hers,  its. 
oko-chi,  moko-chi,  euyako-chi, 


they  two. 


ung-ka-chi,  I  and  thou. 
ung-kan-ka,  I  and  they. 
ung-kan,  I  and  you. 
dinkwa,  our. 


khana-chi,  you  two. 


khana-nin,  khana-na ,  you. 
dmno ,  your. 


moko,  they. 
myducho,  their. 


Oko,  this  ;  moko,  that,  are  also  demonstrative  pronouns.  When  used  as  adjectives, 
they  have  the  form  o ,  mb,  respectively.  Another  demonstrative  is  khokho,  that  person, 
non-present. 

Interrogative  pronouns  are  sang,  who  P  sdng-ye,  which  ?  khdwa,  which  ?  cliye ,  what  ? 
dena,  why?  Indefinite  pronouns  are  formed  by  adding  chlidng  to  interrogatives ;  thus, 
sang-chhdng,  anybody;  di-chhang,  anything. 

Verbs. — Tile  number  of  the  subject  is  said  to  be  indicated  in  the  verb,  but  we  are 
not  told  how.  Nor  have  we  any  information  as  to  whether  the  person  of  the  subject  is 
marked  by  means  of  suffixes  added  to  the  verb. 

The  object  is  apparently  sometimes  indicated  by  means  of  a  suffix.  The  only 
instance  in  the  materials  available  is  pit-ding,  give  me ;  pd-ch-ang,  give  me  you  two ; 
pu-n-ang,  give  me  ye,  which  contains  a  suffix  ang,  me. 

The  final  nga  in  ang-nga ,  yes,  is  probably  a  copula,  and  the  literal  meaning  of 
ang-nga  is  perhaps  £  being-is,’  ‘  it  is  so.’  The  copula  nga  is  only  used  in  such  sentences 
as  state  that  some  action  really  takes  place.  It  is  therefore  dropped  in  negative  clauses  ; 
thus,  md-ding ,  not-is,  no. 

We  are  not  informed  about  the  suffixes  of  the  different  tenses. 

The  suffix  of  the  imperative  is  o  or  u,  or  a  in  the  singular  ;  thus,  cho,  eat ;  seru,  kill ; 
imsa,  sleep  ;  bdna,  come.  The  suffixes  chi  and  nin  are  added  if  the  subject  is  of  the 
dual  and  plural,  respectively.  Thus,  pu-chi,  give  ye  two  ;  pu-nin,  give  ye.  If  the  suffix 
u,  o,  is  added  in  the  singular,  the  corresponding  dual  and  plural  are  formed  by  changing 
o,  u  to  a  and  adding  elm,  [i.e.  perhaps  elm)  and  nam  respectively ;  thus,  dung-o ,  drink, 
dual  dunga-chu,  plural  dunga-num. 

Forms  such  as pd,  give;  ne,  take,  do  not  contain  any  suffix  in  the  singular,  and 
consequently  add  chi,  nin,  respectively. 

Forms  such  as  bdttu-lci  bdna,  take  and  come,  bring  ;  khdttu-ki  khara,  take  and  go, 
take  off,  show  that  the  first  of  two  connected  imperatives  is  changed  to  a  kind  of  con¬ 
junctive  participle  by  adding  ki. 

Causals  are  formed  by  adding  mettu ;  thus,  khang-mettu,  cause  to  see,  show. 

The  negative  particle  is  a  prefixed  md ;  thus,  md-ang,  not-is,  no.  The  negative 
imperative  is  formed  by  adding  man.  Another  negative  is  formed  by  prefixing  eu  and 
suffixing  nin;  thus,  om-ko,  white;  eu-om-nin-ko,  not  white. 

vol.  hi,  part  i.  3  a 
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DUNGMALI. 


The  Dungmali  Khambus  live  in  the  so-called  Majh,  or  Middle,  Kirant,  i.e.  in  the 
hills  between  the  Likha  and  Arun  rivers. 

/  \ 

AUTHORITIES— 

Hodgson,  B.  H.,  —  Continuation  of  the  Comparative  Vocabulary  of  the  several  Dialects  of  the  Kirantee 
Language.  Journal  of  tlie  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal,  Vol.  xxvi,  1857,  pp.  350  and  ff.  Reprinted 
in  Miscellaneous  Essays  relating  to  Indian  Subjects.  Vol.  i,  London,  1880,  pp.  194  and  if. 

Hunter,  W.  W., — A  Comparative  Dictionary  of  the  Languages  of  India  and  High  Asia.  London,  1868. 

Dungmali  is  most  closely  connected  with  Waling,  Lohorong,  and  the  Bontawa 
dialects. 

Nouns. — The  prefix  urn  in  um-ma,  mother,  ( um-)lentok ,  day;  um-tang ,  head,  etc., 
is  by  origin  a  demonstrative  pronoun. 

Gender  is  indicated  by  using  different  terms,  or  else  by  adding  suffixes  or  words 
denoting  the  sex.  Thus,  um-pd,  father ;  u-md  and  um-md,  mother  :  mirchhd  and  pa, 
man;  ummd  and  probably  also  mechhd,  woman:  pa-diim,  husband;  ma-dum,  wife : 
wangchhd,  young  man ;  mechhdbang,  young  woman :  tdp-pd,  old  man ;  tap-md,  old 
woman :  umbhd  kutimd,  dog ;  um-md  kutimd,  bitch. 

There  are  three  numbers,  the  singular,  the  dual,  and  the  plural.  The  dual  is 

t 

formed  by  suffixing  chi  or  chle  and  the  plural  by  prefixing  ma  ;  thus,  l,  bad,  dual  l-chl-e , 
plural  ma-y-l.  Compare  Rungchhenbung.  The  plural  can  also  be  formed  by  suffixing 
ne  ;  thus,  ummang ,  raw,  dual  um-mdng-chle,  plural  ummdng-ne.  Sometimes  also  ma  is 
prefixed  and  chi  suffixed  ;  thus,  dhl-go,  great,  dual  dhl-chl ,  plural  ma-dhik' -chi.  There 
are  apparently  also  other,  slightly  different,  ways  of  forming  the  dual  and  the  plural; 
thus,  mdkchacha,  black,  dual  makchdk' -pa-chi,  plural  makcliak-cbak-chiye  ;  om,  white, 
dual  om-chi,  plural  nia-onga-che ;  hdrchhop' chho,  red,  dual  hdrcfiop’chho-ka-chi,  plural 
hdrcliopchho  ma-kaV ka-chle,  etc. 

The  genitive  is  apparently  expressed  by  putting  the  governed  before  the  governing 
word,  and  inserting  a  pronominal  prefix  referring  to  the  former  before  the  latter  ;  thus, 
pit' um  -child,  cow  its-young,  calf.  The  suffix  hi  is  added  if  the  governed  word  is  under¬ 
stood  ;  thus,  ang-bi,  mine. 

Other  relations  are  indicated  by  means  of  postpositions.  Such  are  pi,  bi  and  yd, 
in  ;  bang  and  ibangd ,  from  ;  a,  by  ;  bit' -pi  and  ndng,  with  ;  manchhi,  without,  etc. 

Numerals. — The  first  six  numerals  are  given  in  the  table  on  p.  343.  The  suffix  po 
in  ok' -po ,  one,  is  a  generic  particle  referring  to  human  beings. 

Pronouns. — The  following  are  the  personal  pronouns: — 


ang'-ka,  ing'-ka,  I. 
ang ,  my. 

ang-bi,  mine. 

anchakd-che,  I  and  thou. 

ang-chu,  ancha,  my  and 
thy. 


liana,  thou. 
dm,  thy. 

dm-bi,  thine. 

hand-che,  you  two. 

am-cha,  your  two. 


mu-go,  he,  she,  it. 

(um),  igem,  mogom,  his, 
her,  its. 

igam-bi,  mogom-bi,  his,  hers, 
its. 

mu,  maka-che,  moko-chi, 
they  two. 

mugu-m,  mukha-cha-cha, 
their  two. 
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ang,  dncha-bi ,  mine  and 
thine. 

in'ka-chd-ga,  I  and  he. 
ang,  dn-cha-ga,  my  and 
his. 

ang,  dn-cha-ga-bi ,  mine 
and  his. 

ankdn,  mkan,  I  and  you. 
dn-ga,  my  and  your. 

dn-bi,  mine  and  yours. 
inkan-ga,  I  and  they. 
ang-ga,  my  and  their. 
dng-ga-bi,  mine  and  theirs. 


am,  kan-chd-bi,  yours  two. 

hand-nin,  you. 
am-ga,  your. 

kan-bi,  yours. 


mukha-cha-bi,  theirs  two. 


mukha,  makha,  they. 
mugum-ga ,  makhd-um-cha, 
their. 

makha-bi,  theirs. 


I  am  far  from  being  certain  that  all  the  forms  in  the  above  table  are  correct. 

I- go,  this ;  mgu-o,  that,  are  given  as  demonstrative  pronouns.  Mgu-o  is  probably 
a  misprint  for  mu  go. 

Interrogative  pronouns  are  sag  and  klii-go,  who  ?  ti-go ,  what  ?  tern,  how  much  ? 
The  indefinite  particle  chhang,  also,  is  added  to  interrogative  bases  in  order  to  form 
indefinite  pronouns  ;  thus,  sdg-chhang,  anybody  ;  ti-chhang,  anything. 

Verbs. — We  are  very  unsatisfactorily  informed  about  the  use  of  pronominal  suffixes 
for  indicating  the  person  and  number  of  the  subject  and  object,  aud  about  the  formation 
of  tenses. 

A  dual  and  a  plural  subject  of  an  imperative  is  indicated  by  adding  chie,  num'-ye , 
respectively.  The  preceding  sound  can  be  modified  in  different  ways.  Thus,  mit-ye, 
do  ;  mu-chle,  do  ye  two;  mu-num'  -ye,  do  ye  :  lu-ye,  lii-chie ,  lu-num' -ye,  tell :  nor-e ,  nor - 
chle,  nor-num'-ye ,  strike:  sede ,  sede-chle,  ser-num'-ye,  kill:  thende,  then  de-clue, 
then'  de-num1  -ye,  lift  up  :  tag' we,  tagwe-clile,  tag-num'-ye,  bring :  yene,  yen'-che,  yena- 
num'ye,  hear:  tube,  tuba-clie ,  tuba-num'  -ye,  make:  yung'se,  yung'si-chie,  yung'-su-num’ye, 
put  down,  etc. 

The  suffix  ang  is  added  to  denote  an  object  of  the  first  person  singular  in  ly-ang-ye, 
give  me. 

The  suffix  of  the  imperative  is  e  or  ye;  see  the  examples  just  given. 

The  negative  particle  is  perhaps  a  prefixed  md ;  thus,  man,  is  not,  no.  ‘No’  is  also 
translated  je,  and  soh There  is  said  to  be  a  negative  suffix  and  the  negative  impera¬ 
tive  is  formed  by  adding  man1  to. 


RODONG  OR  CHAMLING. 

Our  information  about  the  Rodong  or  Chamling  tribe  of  the  Khambus  is  very 
scanty.  They  are  found  between  the  Likhu  and  Aran  rivers. 

authority— 

Hodgson,  B.  H., — Comparative  Vocabulary  of  the  several  Languages  (Dialects)  of  the  celebrated  people 
called  Kirdntis,  now  occupying  the  Eastern-most  province  of  the  kingdom  of  Nepal,  or  the  basin 
of  the  river  Arun,  which  province  is  named  after  them,  Kirunt.  Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of 
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Bengal,  Vol.  xxvi,  1857,  pp.  333  and  ff.  Reprinted  in  Miscellaneous  Essays  relating  to  Indian 
Subjects.  Vol.  i,  London,  1880,  pp.  176  and  ff. 

NouilS. — The  prefix  u,  um,  which  occurs  in  forms  such  as  u-ngalung ,  face ;  um-pd, 
father  ;  u-md,  mother,  etc.,  is  by  origiu  a  pronominal  prefix  of  the  third  person. 

Gender  is  distinguished  by  using  different  words  or  by  adding  qualifying  words  ; 
thus,  um-pd,  father;  u-md,  mother:  soro-chhd,  man;  mdr-chhd ,  woman:  soro-chhd  child , 
son  ;  mdr-chhd  child ,  daughter  :  pdchlid,  old  man  ;  mdchhd,  old  woman  :  khli-pa,  dog  ; 
khli-md,  hitch  :  ivdsa  opd ,  male  bird  ;  wdsa  omd,  female  bird  :  umpd  hatti,  male  elephant ; 
ummd  hatti ,  female  elephant :  pi  umpd,  bull ;  pi  ummd ,  cow. 

We  have  no  information  about  the  use  of  suffixes  denoting  number.  It  will  be  seen 
in  what  follows  that  such  suffixes  are  used  with  pronouns,  and  there  is  no  reason  for 
supposing  that  the  same  is  not  the  case  with  nouns. 

The  various  cases  are  formed  by  adding  suffixes.  Thus  we  find  wd  for  the  agent; 
dd  for  the  locative ;  dd-no  and  dd-ka ,  for  the  ablative,  and  so  on.  Other  locative  suffixes 
are  probably  lo,  la  and  pa  ;  thus,  khong-lo ,  then ;  dha-lo  and  dha-la,  above  ;  wos-pa,  now  ; 
tes-pa,  then,  etc. 

The  suffix  of  the  genitive  is  said  to  be  mi  or  mo\  The  genitive  suffix  can  be  dropped, 
and  the  governed  word  can  be  indicated  by  means  of  a  pronominal  prefix  before  the 
governed  one ;  thus,  pi  um-clihd,  cow  its-young,  a  calf. 

Other  relations  are  indicated  by  means  of  postpositions.  Such  are  cho-dd ,  top-in, 
on ;  chak-dd,  side-in,  close  to;  pi-da,  together  with  ;  ma-dang,  without,  and  so  on. 

Adjectives  often  end  in  ko ;  thus,  kure-ko,  hot ;  ise  and  ise-ko,  bad.  This  ko  is 
probably  a  demonstrative  pronoun  which  adds  definiteness,  so  that  ise-ko  should  properly 
be  translated  ‘  the  bad  one.’ 

The  first  numerals  will  be  found  in  the  table  on  p.  343.  The  meaning  of  the  final 
ra  cannot  be  ascertained. 


Pronouns. — The  following  are  the  personal  pronouns  : — 


kdngd ,  kd,  ingkd,  I. 
a ,  ang,  my. 
ang-mo ,  mine. 
ka-i,  kai ,  we. 
i-mo,  di-mo,  our. 


khdnd,  thou. 
kha,  thy. 
khd-mo,  thine. 
kha-i-ni ,  khd-nd-i,  you. 
kha-i-mo,  your. 


khu,  he,  she,  it. 
u,  o,  dm,  ung,  his,  her,  its. 
khu-mo,  his,  hers,  its. 
khu-chu,  khu-i,  they. 
khu-i-mo,  their. 


There  are  no  certain  traces  of  a  separate  dual  in  the  materials.  It  is  possible  that 
khu-clm,  they,  is  a  dual,  but  the  question  must  be  left  undecided. 

Kai,  we,  is  said  to  be  used  in  all  cases,  whether  the  person  addressed  is  included  or 
not.  It  corresponds  to  kei  in  the  dialect  of  Khambu  described  above  on  pp.  317  and  ff. 
and  to  kai  in  Nachereng,  goi  in  Balling  and  Thulung,  and  so  on.  The  final  i  is  probably 
a  plural  suffix  ;  compare  khu-i,  they.  The  suffix  elm  in  khu-chu,  they,  is  another  plural 
suffix,  or  else  it  is  a  dual  termination.  The  final  ni  in  kha-i-ni,  you.  is  perhaps  also  a 
plural  suffix  ;  compare  Limbu  khe-ni,  Rai  dn-ni,  you,  and  so  on.  The  pronoun  khdnd, 
thou,  is  identical  with  hand  and  and  in  other  Khambu  dialects. 

Other  pronouns  are  hydo,  this ;  hydo-ko  and  hyd-ko,  this  one;  tyd,  that,  tyd-lco,  that 
one  ;  so,  which  ?  sa,  who  ?  dd-ko,  what  ?  de-ma,  why  ?  so-i,  anybody  ;  i-sd-ma,  anybody ; 
de-i,  dyeu,  and  nyu,  anything,  and  so  on. 
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Verbs. — "We  have  no  information  about  the  use  of  pronominal  suffixes  to  distin¬ 
guish  the  person  of  the  subject.  The  suffix  ng  is  used  to  denote  an  object  of  the  first 
person  in  ido-ng,  give  me;  compare  idn,  give. 

The  usual  suffix  of  the  imperative  is  o  or  u  ;  thus,  cho,  eat;  dungu ,  drink.  Other 
imperatives  end  in  a;  thus,  rig  a,  laugh;  khdpa,  wee  p;  band,  come;  wondi,  run.  The 
final  na  in  im'-sa-na,  sleep,  is  perhaps  a  suffix  of  the  second  person  plural,  while  im’-sa , 
sleep,  seems  to  he  the  ordinary  singular;  compare  Rungchhenbung  im’-sa,  sleep  thou  ; 
imsa-chi,  sleep  ye  two ;  imsa-nin,  sleep  ye. 

The  negative  particle  is  said  to  be  a  suffixed  or  infixed  l.  It  is  probably  contained 
in  a-i-na ,  no.  A  prefix  ma  apparently  occurs  in  ma-dang ,  without,  lit.  probably  ‘  not- 
being.’  The  negative  with  imperatives  is  mi,  mai,  or  dd. 


NACHHERENG. 

The  Nachhereng  Khambus  are  found  in  what  Hodgson  calls  Mfijli  Kirant  or  Middle 
Kirant,  i.e.  the  country  between  the  Likhu  and  Arun  rivers. 


AUTHORITIES— 

HODGSON,  B.  H., —  Comparative  Vocabulary  of  the  several  Languages  (Dialects)  of  the  celebrated  people 
called  Kirdntis,  now  occupying  the  Eastern-most  province  of  the  Kingdom  of  Nepal,  or  the  basin 
of  the  river  Arun,  which  province  is  named  after  them,  Kirant.  Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of 
Bengal,  Vol.  xsvi,  1857,  pp.  333  and  if.  Reprinted  in  Miscellaneous  Essays  relating  to  Indian 
Subjects.  Vol.  i,  London,  1880,  pp.  176  and  ff. 

Hunter,  W.  W.j — A  Comparative  Dictionary  of  the  Languages  of  India  and  High  Asia.  London,  1868. 


Nouns. — The  natural  gender  is  distinguished  in  the  usual  way  by  means  of  separate 
terms  or  by  adding  qualifying  -words.  Thus,  wdch’chhd,  man  ;  mini -child,  woman  : 
umtopo,  husband  ;  yuh,u ,  wife  :  solo,  young  man ;  solo-me,  young  woman  :  u-pa,  and  um- 
pa,  father;  u-ma  and  um-wa,  mother  :  passou,  old  man  ;  mcissou,  young  woman  :  icd-pa , 
cock;  tod-md,  hen:  ii-pd  chhowa,  a  male  bird;  u-ma  chhowa,  a  female  bird  :  uni -pa 
meisa,  a  lie-buffalo ;  um'-ma  meisa,  a  she-bulfalo  :  wadi  child  child,  a  son ;  mivrichhd 
cliha,  a  daughter,  and  so  on. 

We  have  no  information  about  the  formation  of  the  dual  and  plural. 

The  genitive  is  formed  by  prefixing  the  governed  to  the  governing  word,  the  former 
being  often  at  the  same  time  repeated  by  means  of  a  demonstrative  pronoun  prefixed  to 
the  latter  ;  thus,  tda  sum,  head’s  hair,  the  hair  of  the  head  ;  pi-mi  um-chhd,  cow  its  young, 
calf. 


Other  relations  are  indicated  by  adding  postpositions,  such  as  d,  by;  dm,  from;  pi, 
in  ;  ngdng  and  mdng,  with ;  mdngdi,  without. 

The  first  five  numerals  are  given  in  the  table  on  p.  343.  They  are  apparently 
most  closely  connected  with  the  forms  occurring  in  Sangpang. 

Pronouns. — The  following  are  the  personal  pronouns  : — 


kdngd,  Jed,  I. 

ang-mi ,  mine. 
ka-i,  I  and  you. 
ka-i-ka,  I  and  they. 
ico-ki,  our. 
wo-ki-mi,  ours. 


and,  thou. 
am,  thy. 

ani-mi,  anmi,  thine. 
dnd-i,  dn-ni-mo ,  you. 


am-ni-mo-wd,  your. 


manlca,  ydko,  he,  she,  it. 
um  urn,  his,  her,  its. 

• yak-mi ,  manka-mi,  his,  hers,  its. 
ydk-rno-ivd,  ydko-i,  niaka-i,  they. 


ydlc-mo-mi,  their. 
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Kang^  kd,  I,  is  identical  with  the  forms  used  in  Rodong,  Sangpang,  Lohorong,  etc. 

We  have  no  information  as  to  whether  the  dialect  possesses  separate  dual  forms. 

The  plural  suffix  i  in  ka-i,  we  ;  dnd-i,  you,  etc.,  also  occurs  in  Rodong,  Sangpang, 
Kulung,  Bahing,  etc. 

Another  plural  suffix  is  ni  in  dn-ni-mo,  you.  Mo  is  perhaps  also  a  plural  suffix ; 
compare  yak-mowd,  they. 

Demonstrative  pronouns  are  unit,  an-ngd ,  this ;  khdnkou  and  ydk-ngd,  that. 

Interrogative  pronouns  are  as,  who?  ds-nd-le ,  which?  u-le,  what?  The  final  le  in 
the  two  latter  forms  is  probably  the  verb  substantive,  compare  le,  yes,  literally  ‘  it  is.* 
An  interrogative  base  de  occurs  in  del ,  how  much  ?  By  adding  sa  to  the  interrogative 
bases  indefinite  pronouns  are  formed ;  thus,  dsa,  anybody ;  u-sa ,  anything. 

Verbs, — We  have  no  information  about  the  use  of  pronominal  suffixes  in  order  to 
indicate  the  person  and  number  of  the  subject.  A  in  pl-a-ioa,  give  me,  is  probably  a 
pronominal  suffix  of  the  first  person  denoting  the  object.  The  imperative  of  the  base  pi, 
to  give,  with  an  object  of  the  third  person  is  pl-y-o. 

Forms  such  as  le  and  lid,  yes,  literally  c  it  is,’  seem  to  show  that  the  base  alone  is  used 
as  a  present.  We  have  no  other  information  about  the  formation  of  the  various  tenses. 

The  imperative  ends  in  u  or  o,  or  else  in  a  ;  thus,  chu-u,  eat ;  dung-o,  drink ;  yop'su, 
strike ;  situ,  kill  ;  Imsa,  sleep  ;  rhesa,  laugh  ;  khapa,  weep  ;  nlna,  speak  ;  tawa,  come  ; 
khdta,  go.  We  cannot  decide  if  the  consonant  preceding  the  a  forms  part  of  the  suffix  or 
belongs  to  the  base. 

The  negative  particle  is  a  prefixed  md,  thus,  md-a ,  not-is,  no.  No  is  used  instead  if 
the  verb  is  in  the  imperative.  Hodgson  mentions  a  negative  infix  is-a,  but  he  does  not 
give  any  instance  of  its  use. 


KOLUNG. 


The  home  of  the  Kulung  sept  of  the  Khambus  is  the  so-called  Majh,  or  Middle, 
Kirant,  i.e.  the  hills  between  the  Likhu  and  Arun  rivers. 

AUTHORITY— 

Hodgson,  B.  H., — Comparative  Vocabulary  of  the  several  Languages  ( Dialects )  of  the  celebrated  people 
called  Kirantis,  now  occupying  the  Eastern-most  province  of  the  kingdom  of  Nepal,  or  the  basin  of 
the  river  Arun,  which  province  is  named  after  them,  Kirant,  Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society 
of  Bengal,  Vol.  xxvi,  1857,  pp.  333  and  £E.  Reprinted  in  Miscellaneous  Essays  relating  to  Indian 
Subjects.  Vol.  i,  London,  1880,  pp.  176  and  ff. 

The  Kulung  dialect  is  most  closely  connected  with  JSachhereng.  It  is  essentially 
identical  with  the  dialect  described  above  on  pp.  317  and  ff. 

Nouns. — The  prefix  um  in  words  such  as  um-dl,  egg ;  um-pltta,  horn ;  um-tuppo , 
husband;  um’-pd,  father,  etc.,  is  probably  a  demonstrative  pronoun  and  connected  with 
wa,  his,  her,  its. 

Gender  is  distinguished  by  using  different  terms  or  else  by  adding  words  meaning 
‘  male,’  ‘  female,’  respectively.  ’Thus,  um-pd,  father ;  um-md,  mother  :  wdchckhd,  man ; 
vnmi'clihd,  woman  :  tuppo,  husband ;  yuh'it,  wife  :  solo,  young  man  ;  solo-me,  young  woman  : 
wachclih  d-chlid,  son  ;  mimrC  chhd-chhd,  daughter:  xod-pd ,  cock  ;iod-ma,  hen  :  wdp-chhdwa,  a 
male  bird  ;  oodm-chhowa,  a  female  bird  :  mesi  ml-pa  and  um'pd  mesi,  a  he-buffalo  ;  meat 
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mi-md  and  um'ma  mesi ,  a  she-buffalo.  The  initial  u  of  irn'pd,  um'-ma ,  is  dropped  when 
those  words  are  added  to  words  ending  in  a  vowel ;  thus,  pi-mpd,  bull ;  pi-i-m'-md,  cow. 

There  are  no  instances  in  the  materials  of  a  dual  or  a  plural. 

The  genitive  is  apparently  formed  by  prefixing  the  governed  to  the  governing  word 
without  any  suffix ;  thus,  voa-di,  bird’s  egg.  In  pi-m’chha,  cow’s  young,  calf,  an  m*  lias 
apparently  been  inserted.  It  is  probably  the  possessive  pronoun  of  the  third  person. 

Other  relations  are  indicated  by  means  of  postpositions.  Such  are  nga,  d  aDd  pika , 
from ;  d,  by  ;  gampi,  lo,  with  ;  mdndi ,  without ;  pa,  pi,  go-pa ,  pi-tu,  and  them-tu,  in, 
and  so  on. 

The  first  ten  numerals  are  given  in  the  table  on  p.  343.  They  most  closely 
correspond  to  the  forms  in  use  in  Nachhereng,  Lohorong,  etc. 


Pronouns-— The  following  are  the  personal  pronouns: — 


kongd,  I. 


kekd-d,  ko-i,  koni,  we. 
icokhi-mi,  our. 


and,  thou. 

dm-mi,  thine. 
ani,  dnd-i,  you. 
am-ni-mi ,  your. 


ndko,  muko,  netako,  he,  she,  it. 
wa,  his,  her,  its. 
nakwa-mi,  his,  hers,  its. 
ndko-ni,  they. 

kwachi-mi ,  na-kwa-chi-mi, 

their. 


The  forms  kwa-chi-mi  and  na-kwa-chi-mi,  their,  are  perhaps  dual  forms.  Ko-i  and 
ko-ni,  we,  are  perhaps  the  inclusive,  and  kekd-d,  the  exclusive  form  ;  compare  Nachhereng 
kai,  I  and  you ;  kai-ka ,  I  and  they.  Hodgson,  however,  registers  all  the  three  forms  as 
inclusive. 

Demonstrative  pronouns  are  ingkong,  inko-pi,  this  ;  mungkong ,  nakong  and  nakopi, 

that. 

Interrogative  pronouns  are  dse,  who  ?  as  and  dsdatukwa,  which  ?  iiso  and  ui ,  what? 
dai  and  ddtukwa,  why  ?  So,  and,  also,  is  used  as  an  indefinite  particle  ;  thus,  as  and  d-sd, 
anybody  ;  u-so,  anything. 


Verbs. — We  have  no  information  about  the  use  of  pronominal  suffixes  for  indicating 
the  person  and  number  of  the  subject  and  the  object,  or  about  the  formation  of  tenses. 

The  final  a  in  pi-y-d,  give  me,  is  perhaps  a  pronominal  suffix  indicating  an  object  of 
the  first  person. 

Ye,  it  is,  yes,  is  probably  the  present  tense  of  a  verb  substantive  ye,  and  apparently 
shows  that  the  mere  base  can  be  used  as  a  present. 

The  mere  base  can  also  be  used  as  an  imperative  ;  thus,  ne,  take.  In  most  cases, 
however,  an  u ,  o,  or  an  a  is  added  ;  thus,  keru,  strike  ;  dungngu ,  drink ;  cho,  eat ;  po-a, 
tell ;  nena ,  speak  ;  bdna,  come  ;  khdpa,  weep  ;  thorepa,  stand  ;  klidta,  go ;  im'sa,  sleep  ; 
gesa ,  laugh ;  balsa,  run,  and  so  on. 

The  negative  particle  is  a  prefixed  md  or  man  ;  thus,  man’noi,  good.  Hodgson  also 
mentions  a  negative  infix  i,  but  docs  not  give  any  example.  The  negative  with 
imperatives  is  na. 
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The  habitat  of  the  Thulung  sept  of  the  Khambus  is  in  the  hills  between  the  Likhu 
and  Aran  rivers,  in  the  so-called  Msjh,  or  Middle,  Kirant. 

AUTHORITIES— 

Hodgson,  B.  H., — Comparative  Vocabulary  of  the  several  Languages  ( Dialects )  of  the  celebrated  people 
called  Kiruntis,  now  occupying  the  Eastern-most  province  of  the  kingdom  of  Nepal,  or  the  basin  of 
the  river  Arun,  which  province  is  named  after  them,  Kirant.  Journal  of  tlie  Asiatic  Society  of 
Bengal,  Vol.  xxvi,  1857,  pp.  333  and  ff.  Reprinted  in  Miscellaneous  Essay s  relating  to  Indian 
Subjects.  Vol.  i,  London,  1880,  pp.  176  and  ff. 

Hunter,  W.  W., — A  Comparative  Dictionary  of  the  Languages  of  India  and  High  Asia.  London,  1868. 

Thulung  is  most  closely  related  with  Kulung  on  one  side,  and  Chouras'ya,  Klialing, 
and  Dumi  on  the  other. 

Nouns. — The  prefix  u  in  u-pdp,  father ;  u-mam»  mother,  etc.,  is  identical  with  u, 
his,  her,  its. 

Gender  is  distinguished  by  using  different  words  or  by  means  of  qualifying  additions  ; 
thus,  pap  and  u-pdp,  father ;  mam  and  u-mdm,  mother:  waschwe,  man  ;  icochyu ,  woman: 
waschive-clnce,  son;  mis  che-chwe-cliwe  and  mdschwe-cliwe,  daughter:  grok' pu-po,  cock; 
u-mdm-pwa-pb  and  u-mdm-po,  hen  :  u-pdp  mesi,  a  ke-buffalo  ;  u-mdm  mesi,  a  she-buffalo  : 
u-pa  bo,  a  boar  ;  u-mdm  bicd,  a  sow  :  ngd-u ,  an  old  man  ;  ngd-mi,  an  old  woman,  and  so  on. 

There  are  no  instances  in  the  materials  of  a  dual  or  a  plural  of  nouns. 

The  genitive  is  sometimes  expressed  by  simply  putting  the  governed  before  the 
governing  noun  ;  thus,  bhedd  chwe,  sheep’s  young,  lamb.  A  genitive  suffix  kd-m  can  be 
added  and  the  governed  word  is,  at  the  same  time,  commonly  repeated  before  the  govern¬ 
ing  one  by  means  of  a  pronominal  prefix ;  thus,  gai-ka-m  u-chive,  cow-of  its-young,  calf. 
The  suffix  kd-m  is  a  compound  consisting  of  .the  suffix  kd,  which  also  occurs  in  the 
meaning  ‘  by,’  ‘  by  means  of,’  and  which  must  have  the  meaning  4  in,’  ‘with,’  and  a 
second  suffix  m,  which  is  originally  a  demonstrative  pronoun  or  verb  substantive,  and 
which  is  used  to  form  adjectives  and  nouns  of  agency  in  the  same  way  as  Balling  mi. 
The  literal  meaning  of  gai-ka-m  is  accordingly  ‘  cow-with-being.’ 

Other  relations  are  indicated  by  means  of  postpositions.  Such  are  kd,  by ;  dd-ng 
and  kd-ng,  from  ;  nd ,  dd,  du ,  in  ;  nung,  with  ;  mdnthi,  without,  and  so  on.  A  postposition 
kd,  in,  with,  must  be  inferred  from  kd-ng ,  from. 

Numerals. — The  first  numerals  are  given  in  the  table  on  p.  348.  The  forms 
ending  in  le  are  used  if  the  qualified  word  denotes  an  animal,  those  ending  in  ong,  chi,  etc., 
when  human  beings  are  counted.  Higher  numbers  are  counted  in  twenties. 

Pronouns.--- The  following  are  the  personal  pronouns: — 


go,  I. 
d,  my. 
d-md,  mine. 

goi,  I  and  you. 
gokn,  I  and  they. 
Iki-md,  mine  and  yours. 
dki-md,  mine  and  theirs. 


gdna,  thou. 
i,  thy. 

ye-ma,  thine. 
ga-ni,  you. 
i-ni-ma,  yours. 


hana,  he,  she,  it. 
u,  his,  her,  its. 

o-kdm,  hanom-kam ,  his,  hers, 
its. 

lianom-mim ,  hanom-nu ,  they. 
hanom-mi-kam,  their. 
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Hodgson  gives  goi  as  the  exclusive  and  goku  as  the  inclusive  form.  I  have 
distinguished  between  them  after  the  analogy  of  Balling  goi  and  goku.  I  have  also 
supposed  iki{-md)  and  dki{-md),  our,  to  correspond  to  Balling  ike,  wake ,  our,  respect¬ 
ively. 

There  are  certainly  also  dual  forms  in  addition  to  the  above,  for  Hodgson  gives  wo- 
chi,  these  two,  as  the  dual  of  wo,  this. 

Demonstrative  pronouns  are  wo  and  woram ,  this  ;  wo-clii,  these  two ;  wo-mim,  these ; 
myo,  mybrdm,  and  lianum,  that. 

Interrogative  pronouns  are  syii  and  uhem,  who  ?  ham,  what  ?  Indefinite  pronouns 
are  formed  by  adding  bwa,  also,  to  the  interrogative  bases ;  thus,  syu-bioa,  anyone  ;  ham - 
hwa,  anything. 

Verbs. — We  have  no  information  about  the  use  of  pronominal  suffixes  for  indicat¬ 
ing  the  person  and  number  of  the  subject  and  object,  or  about  the  formation  of  the 
various  tenses.  The  suffix  dug  in  gwd-bng,  give  me,  denotes  that  the  object  is  of  the 
first  person  singular. 

Bit,  yes,  is  probably  the  base  of  a  word  meaning  *  to  be,’  used  as  a  present.  Mi-si, 
yes,  literally  ‘  it-is,’  perhaps  contains  a  suffix  si. 

The  base  alone  can  be  used  as  an  imperative;  thus,  pe,  eat;  ne,  take.  Other 
imperatives  end  in  a ;  thus,  bcika,  wake;  bika,  come;  gwd-ka ,  give;  ddnga,  drink; 
lib  a.  be  silent ;  wanda,  run  ;  jesa,  speak ;  dak'sa ,  go,  and  so  on. 

The  negative  particle  is  a  prefixed  me,  mi  or  md  ;  thus,  mee,  not-is,  no;  mi-nyupd , 
not  good,  bad  ;  mdnthi,  without.  Another  negative  prefix  is  dokhon,  which  corre¬ 
sponds  to  Khaling  dokhai ;  thus,  dokhon  dhyupa,  not  long,  short ;  dokhon  yepa,  not  tall, 
short. 

CHOURASYA. 

The  Choura^ya  Khambus  live  in  what  Hodgson  calls  Pallo,  or  Further  Kirant,  i.e. 
the  hills  from  the  Arun  to  the  Mcclii  and  the  Singilela  Range. 

AUTHORITY— 

Hodgson,  13.  H., — Comparative  Vocabulary  of  the  several  Languages  ( Dialects )  of  the  celebrated  people- 
called  Kirdntis,  now  occupying  the  Eastern-most  province  of  the  kingdom  of  Nepal,  or  the  basin  of 
the  river  Arun,  which  province  is  named  after  them  Kirant.  Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of 
Bengal,  Vol.  xxvi,  1857,  pp.  333  and  ft'.  Reprinted  in  Miscellaneous  Essays  relating  to  Indian 
Subjects.  Vol.  i,  London,  1880,  pp.  176  and  If. 

Our  information  about  the  ChouraSya  dialect  is  even  more  unsatisfactory  than  is 
the  case  with  other  forms  of  Khambu.  It  seems  to  occupy  a  somewhat  independent 
position,  and  often  differs  from  connected  forms  of  speech  in  grammar  and  vocabulary. 
Dumi  and  Khaling  are  apparently  most  closely  connected. 

B  and  m,  d  and  n,  respectively,  are  apparently  interchangeable;  thus,  sdla-mc, 
young  woman  ;  td-bc,  daughter ;  bisi,  Dumi  niiksi,  eye  ;  dobu,  Kulung  nobo,  nose;  di, 
Kulung  ning,  name  ;  dwdm,  Dumi  ndm,  sun,  etc.  It  will  be  seen  that  d  in  the  last 
instances  corresponds  to  n  in  connected  forms  of  speech. 

Nouns. — Gender  is  distinguished  in  the  usual  way,  by  means  of  different  words  or 
of  qualifying  additions.  Thus,  d-po,  father;  d-mo ,  mother:  nge-wd,  old  man  ;  nge'be, 
old  woman  :  td-wa,  son  ;  td-be,  daughter  :  bcho  and  wocho,  man,  husband  ;  bicho,  wife  : 
vol.  in,  part  i  &  B 
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ucho-bebd ,  boy  ;  bicho-beba,  girl :  sdlacho,  young  man  ;  sdla-me,  young  woman  :  apo  clidli 
and  clidli  ngdpo ,  dog ;  clidli  riima  and  dbomo  clidli ,  bitch  :  apo  biya,  bull ;  amo  biya,  cow. 

There  are  no  instances  of  a  dual  or  a  plural  in  the  materials  available. 

The  genitive  is  apparently  formed  by  simply  putting  the  governed  before  the 
governing  word  without  any  suffix  ;  thus,  bd  bang'  gya,  bird’s  egg ;  biya  nunu,  cow’s 
young,  calf. 

Other  relations  are  indicated  by  means  of  postpositions,  such  as  bi-lo ,  with  ;  Mo, 
by ;  lo,  in  ;  lo-ngo,  from ;  solcho,  without,  and  so  on. 

The  first  four  numerals  are  given  in  the  table  on  p.  343.  They  are  apparently  more 
closely  related  to  the  numerals  in  Thulung  than  to  those  in  other  Khambu  dialects. 


Pronouns. — The  following  are  the  personal  pronouns  : — 


unggu ,  I. 


ngo-me ,  unu,  thou. 


time,  yo-me,ya-me,  he,  she,  it. 


a ,  my. 

d-leme ,  mine. 
unggu-ticlia,  we. 
iki-leme,  our. 


i-leme,  thine. 
ngo-me-ticha,  you. 
muyem-leme,  your. 


nge-me-leme ,  his,  hers,  its. 
to-me-ticha ,  they. 
ngo-no-ma-ticha-leme,  their. 


The  above  table  probably  contains  some  mistakes.  Corresponding  forms  are  Dumi 
and  Khaling  ung,  I ;  Khaling  d,  my  ;  i,  thy  ;  Dumi  iki,  our  ;  dnu,  thou ;  tern  and  tarni, 
this,  etc. 

Interrogative  pronouns  are  dcliu,  who  ?  which  ?  thdme ,  which  ?  dmd,  what  ? 
Indefinite  pronouns  are  formed  by  adding  ye ,  also,  to  interrogatives ;  thus,  achu-ye , 
anybody  ;  amd-ye,  anything. 


Verbs. — We  have  no  information  about  the  use  of  pronominal  suffixes  to  denote 
the  person  and  number  of  the  subject  and  object,  or  of  the  formation  of  tenses. 

There  is  apparently  a  verb  substantive  ti  ;  thus,  ti-me ,  it  is,  yes.  The  final  me  of 
this  form  is  probably  a  copula,  which  is  used  as  an  assertive  particle,  and  is  probably 
connected  with  the  final  me  in  many  pronouns. 

Forms  ending  in  a,  td ,  std,  kditd,  etc.,  are  given  as  imperatives ;  thus,  liha,  be 
silent ;  gakd,  give  ;  hdltd,  walk  ;  pliittd,  bring  ;  bdkstd,  speak ;  levdstd,  go  ;  jd-kdta , 
eat ;  pi-kdtd ,  come,  etc.  The  base  alone  is  used  as  an  imperative  in  ne,  take. 

The  negative  particle  is  a  prefixed  a ;  thus  dtti,  it  is  not,  no ;  dducho,  not-good, 
bad.  Before  imperatives  no  can  be  used  instead. 


KHALING. 

The  Khaling  Khambus  are  found  in  the  so-called  Majh,  or  Middle,  Kirant,  i.e.  the 
hills  between  the  Likhu  and  Arun  rivers. 

AUTHORITIES— 

Hodgson,  B.  H., — Continuation  of  the  Comparative  Vocabulary  of  the  several  Dialects  of  the  Kirdntee 
Language.  Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal,  Yol.  xxvi,  1857,  pp.  350  and  if.  Reprinted 
in  Miscellaneous  Essays  relating  to  Indian  Subjects.  Yol.  i,  London,  1880,  pp.  194  and  if. 
Hunter,  W.  W., — A  Comparative  Dictionary  of  the  Languages  of  India  and  High  Asia  London 
1868. 

Khaling  is  most  closely  related  to  Dumi  and  the  so-called  Rai. 
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Nouns. — The  demonstrative  base  u,  that,  its,  is  used  as  a  prefix  in  words  such  as 
u-chye,  child ;  u-dhong,  head  ;  u-nyol ,  day  ;  u-pap,  father,  etc. 

Gender  is  distinguished  by  using  different  terms,  or  else  by  adding  suffixes  and 
words  denoting  the  sex  ;  thus,  u-pap,  father ;  u-mam ,  mother  :  ddumbu ,  husband  ;  u- 
may,  wife  :  las'ba,  man ;  mespd,  woman  :  pdclihd,  old  man ;  mdchhd,  old  woman  :  said - 
chye ,  young  man ;  sdld-me,  young  woman  :  koklap,  cock  ;  uphdm,  ben :  updp  khleb , 
dog  ;  umam  khleb ,  bitch  :  tdrd-pd-chye,  son  ;  melsimd-chye,  daughter :  chwe-chwe  and 
las'bd  chive,  boy ;  melsem-chye,  girl,  etc. 

There  are  three  numbers,  the  singular,  the  dual,  and  the  plural,  but  we  do  not  know 
how  the  dual  and  the  plural  are  formed. 

The  genitive  is  formed  by  adding  po  as  in  Dumi  or  kdm  as  in  Thulung  and  repeating 
the  governed  word  by  means  of  a  pronominal  prefix  before  the  governing  one ;  thus, 
grot-po  u-chyesa,  goat-of  its-young,  kid  ;  gai-kdm  u-chyesd,  cow-of  its-young,  calf. 

Other  relations  are  indicated  by  adding  postpositions.  Such  are  bl ,  in ;  bi-kd, 
from  ;  d,  by  ;  po-bi  and  kolo,  with  ;  tl ,  on,  upon ;  mangtha,  without,  and  so  on. 

Numerals. — The  first  numerals  are  given  in  the  table  on  p.  343.  It  will  be  seen 
that  higher  numbers  are  counted  in  twenties. 

Pronouns.— The  following  are  the  personal  pronouns  : — 


ung,  I. 
d,  my. 
d-po,  mine. 

i-chi,  in-chi,  I  and  thou. 
is,  my  and  thy. 
dchd,  achu,  I  and  he. 
os,  my  and  his. 
ik,  I  and  you. 
ik,  my  and  your. 
ok,  I  and  they. 


in,  thou. 
i,  thy. 

in-po,  thine. 

ye-chi ,  an-cbi ,  you  two. 

yes,  your  two. 


yen,  you. 
yen,  your. 


tarn,  mam,  ydkam ,  he,  she,  it, 
u,  yakdm,  his,  her,  its. 
ydkdm-po,  his,  hers,  its. 
dm-sa,  they  two. 
unsu,  u,  amsa,  ydkdm-su ,  their 
two. 

am-ham,  they. 
ydkam ,  u ,  their. 


ok,  my  and  their. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  dual  and  the  plural  are  frequently  left  unmarked  in  the 
third  person.  Forms  such  as  ochu-po,  mine  and  his ;  ik-po,  mine  and  yours,  etc.,  are  of 
course  used  in  addition  to  those  just  registered. 

Demonstrative  pronouns  are  tom-ngd,  this;  mam-ngd,  that. 

Interrogative  and  indefinite  pronouns  are  klidm,  who?  mang-ga,  vdiat  ?  liebe,  how 
much  ?  khd-bi,  where  ?  ma-bi,  why  ?  sui-yo,  anybody  ;  mdng-yd,  anything. 

Verbs. — We  are  very  unsatisfactorily  informed  about  the  use  of  pronominal 
suffixes  to  indicate  the  person  and  number  of  the  subject  and  object,  and  about  the 
formation  of  tenses. 

A  dual  subject  with  an  imperative  is  indicated  by  adding  chi  or  sometimes  i  or  by 
inserting  it  before  the  imperative  suffix  e.  The  corresponding  plural  suffix  is  ni-y-e, 
na-y-e,ov  s-na-y-e.  Thus,  sede,  kill;  se-chi,  kill  ye  two;  se-s-na-y-e,  kill  ye ;  pid-e, 
pi-chi-e,  pi-s-naye ,  bring  ;  Ichdtte,  khdtte-chi-e,  kho-s-nayc,  take  away  ;  ngande,  ngdnde- 
chi-e,  ngdndi-ni-ye,  put  down  ;  mu-ye ,  mu-i-ye ,  mu-ni-ye,  do,  etc. 

The  suffix  ngd  is  added  in  order  to  denote  an  object  of  the  first  person  singular  in 
bi-ngd-ye,  give  me. 

VO  I-  HI,  PAKT  1. 
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It  has  already  been  remarked  tliat  tlie  imperative  ends  in  e  or  ye.  That  is  not, 
however,  always  the  case,  and  we  also  find  imperatives  such  as  leba,  be  silent ;  am' si, 
sleep,  etc. 

The  negative  particles  are  a  prefixed  md  and  a  prefixed  dokhdi  (compare  Thulung 
dokhon )  ;  thus,  ma-d ,  not  is,  no  ;  ma-nyupa,  not  ‘good,  had;  dokhdi-song’  -pa,  not  long, 
short.  The  negative  imperative  is  formed  by  addiug  mb. 


DUMI. 

/V 

The  Dumi  Khambusare  found  in  the  so-called  Majh,  or  Middle,  Kirant,  i.e.  the  hills 
between  the  Likhu  and  Arun  rivers. 


AUTHORITY— 

Hodgson,  B.  H —  Continuation  of  the  Comparative  Vocabulary  of  the  several  Dialects  of  the  Kirantee 
Language.  Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal,  Yol.  xxvi,  1857,  pp.  350  and  If.  Reprinted 
in  Miscellaneous  Essays  relating  to  Indian  Subjects.  Vol.  i,  London,  1880,  pp.  194  and  ff. 

Dumi  is  most  closely  connected  with  Khaling  and  with  the  dialect  described  below 
under  the  head  of  Rai. 


Nouns.— The  prefix  u  in  words  such  as  u-pu,  father;  u-mydm,  mother;  utti,  egg, 
■etc.,  is  by  origin  a  demonstrative  pronoun. 

Gender  is  indicated  by  using  different  terms  or  else  by  adding  suffixes  and  words 
indicating  the  sex.  Thus,  u-pu ,  u-pydp  and  i-pydp,  father ;  u-mydm ,  mother  :  las'be , 
man  ;  mesbe,  woman :  ddumbo ,  husband ;  u-mei,  wife  :  pdclihd,  old  man ;  mdchhd,  old 
woman  :  sdld-chyo,  young  man  ;  sdld-me ,  young  woman:  u-pu ,  or  u-pydp,  khleb,  dog; 
u-mu,  or  u-mydm ,  khleb,  bitch  :  gyai-po-u-chyo  u-pydp,  male  calf  ;  gyai-po-u-cliyo  u-mydm, 
female  calf  :  lasbe-chyo,  son  ;  mesbe-chyo,  daughter,  and  so  on. 

There  are  three  numbers,  the  singular,  the  dual,  and  the  plural.  We  do  not  know 
how  the  dual  and  the  plural  are  expressed. 

The  suffix  of  the  genitive  is  po,  and  the  governed  word  is  repeated  by  means  of  a 
pronominal  prefix  before  the  governing  one  ;  thus,  bi-pb  u-chu,  cow-of  its-young,  calf. 

Other  relations  are  indicated  by  means  of  postpositions.  Such  are  bi,  yo,  in ;  bi , 
ke,  with  ;  bi-ka,  from  ;  d,  ngd ,  by,  etc. 

Numerals. — The  first  numerals  are  given  in  the  table  on  p.  343.  They  are  closely 
related  to  the  forms  in  the  so-called  Rai. 


Pronouns. — Tile  following  are  the  personal  pronouns  : — 


ung,  ang-ngu,  1. 
o,  my. 
o-po,  mine. 

ichi,  1  and  thou,  my  and  thy. 
bcliu ,  1  and  he. 
ochu,  acid,  my  and  his. 
iki,  inhi,  I  and  you,  my  and 
your. 


in,  dnu,  thou. 
d,  thy. 
dppo,  thine. 
ye-chi,  you  two. 
ye-chi,  dn-chi,  your  two. 

dnni,  you. 


nam ,  yakdm,  momi,  he,  she,  it. 
u,  mom,  his,  her,  its. 
mom-po,  his,  hers,  its. 
ydkdm-su,  ummi,  they  two. 
ydkdm-su ,  um-ni,  mom-ni,  their 
two. 

ydkdm-hdm ,  mam-hdm,  they, 
their. 


bnget  dng-ku ,  I  and  they. 
dng-ku ,  ok,  my  and  their. 


dnm,  your. 
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Demonstrative  pronouns  are  tami,  tern ,  and  tem-ngd,  this  ;  mo  mi,  ydikdm ,  and  ydikdm - 
ngd,  that. 

Interrogative  and  indefinite  pronouns  are  syii  and  syu-go,  who  ?  mdng  and  mining d , 
what  ?  md-pu-ne,  why?  syu-yb,  anybody  ;  mdng-yb,  anything,  and  so  on. 

Verbs. — The  use  of  pronominal  suffixes  and  prefixes  in  order  to  indicate  the  person 
and  number  of  the  subject  and  the  object,  and  the  formation  of  the  tenses  are  probably 
the  same  as  in  the  so-called  Rai.  A  suffix  ngd  is  used  in  order  to  indicate  an  object  of 
the  first  person  singular  in  bi-ngd ,  give  me. 

The  base  alone,  and  with  suffixes  such  as  e  and  a,  is  used  as  an  imperative ;  thus, 

je,  speak  ;  pit,  come  ;  tuvg-e,  drink  ;  sccl-e,  kill;  ripha,  stand  up,  etc. 

The  negative  particle  is  a  prefixed  ma,  mo,  or  mu  ;  thus,  mo-o ,  not-is,  no  ;  mu-bhang'  - 

pa,  not-handsome,  ugly.  The  negative  imperative  is  formed  by  adding  mu. 


RAI. 

The  country  between  the  Dud  Kosi  and  Tambor  rivers  in  Nepal  is  inhabited  by  the 
tribes  known  as  Jimdars  and  Yakhas.  They  claim  that  their  country  alone  is  properly 
called  Kirdnt  des.  They  call  themselves  Rais. 

The  Jimdars  have  often  been  considered  to  be  identical  with  the  Khambus. 
According  to  information  collected  for  the  purposes  of  the  last  Census  of  1901,  however, 
the  two  terms  are  quite  distinct.  ‘The  Khambus  of  Darjeeling  often  assume  the  title 
of  Rai  and  claim  to  be  the  same  as  Jimdars,  but  their  pretensions  are  not  admitted  in 
Nepal.’  In  this  place,  where  we  are  only  concerned  with  language,  the  difference 
between  Jimdar  and  Khambu  is  of  no  importance. 

Hodgson  does  not  use  the  designation  Jimdar,  but  includes  the  tribes  in  question  in 
the  Kiranti  group.  The  name  ‘  Jimdar  ’  is  said  to  he  a  corruption  of  the  Hindustani 
‘  Zamindar  ’  used  in  the  sense  of  *  crofter.’  ‘  Rai  ’  is  the  well-known  Indian  honorific  title. 

No  information  has  been  forthcoming  about  the  number  of  Jimdars  in  and  outside 
Nepal.  At  the  various  Censuses  and  during  the  preparatory  operations  of  this  Survey 
they  have  been  confounded  with  the  Khambus. 

A  version  of  the  Parable  of  the  Prodigal  Son  and  a  list  of  Standard  Words  and 
Phrases  in  a  dialect  called  Rai  have  been  forwarded  from  the  Nepal  Darbar.  The 
Parable  is  written  in  a  dialect  which  corresponds  to  what  Hodgson  called  Dumi.  The 
same  is  the  case  with  the  bulk  of  the  list.  Some  few  forms,  however,  belong  to  a 
dialect  which  more  closely  corresponds  to  Hodgson’s  Balling.  Those  forms  have  been 
printed  within  parenthesis. 

According  to  Mr.  Gait,  the  Jimdars  speak  more  than  one  dialect.  It  is  probable 
that  the  Dumis  and  Bakings  are  sub-tribes  of  the  Jimdars.  We  have  not,  however, 
sufficient  information  about  the  various  Nepalese  tribes  and  their  habitat,  and  I  therefore 
give  the  Rai  texts  below  under  the  head  of  Rai,  as  I  have  received  them. 
authorities— 

Hodgson,  B.  H., —  Continuation  of  the  Comparative  Vocabulary  of  the  several  Dialects  of  the  Kirdntee 
Language.  Journal  of  tlic  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal,  Vol.  xxvi,  1S57,  pp.  350  and  ff.  Reprinted 
in  Miscellaneous  Essays  relating  to  Indian  Subjects.  Vol.  i,  London,  1880,  pp.  194  and  If, 
Contains  Balling  and  Dumi  vocabularies. 
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Hodgson,  B.  H.,— Baking  Vocabulary.  Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal,  Vol.  xxvi,  1357,  pp.  486 
and  ff. ;  Yol.  xxvii,  1858,  pp.  393  and  ff.  Reprinted  in  Miscellaneous  Essays  relating  to  Indian 
Subjects.  Vol.  i,  London,  1880,  pp.  320  and  ff.  Contains  a  Balling  vocabulary,  grammar,  and  a 
specimen  of  the  dialect. 

Hunter,  H.  H., — A  Comparative  Dictionary  of  the  Languages  of  India  and  High  Asia.  London,  1868. 

The  remarks  on  Rai  grammar  which  follow  are  based  on  the  Parable  of  the  Prodigal 
Son  reproduced  on  pp.  380  and  ff.,  and  on  such  forms  in  the  list  of  words  as  belong  to 
the  same  dialect.  A  full  analysis  of  the  Balling  dialect  has  been  given  above  on  pp.  327 
and  ff. 

Pronunciation. — Short  and  long  vowels  are  sometimes  interchanged.  Thus,  the 
ablative  suffix  kd  also  occurs  as  ka.  The  final  vowel  is  sometimes  dropped  altogether  ; 
thus,  kusta-k,  going  ;  but  phu-chu-ka,  arriving. 

I  and  e,  u  and  o,  respectively,  are  sometimes  interchanged  ;  thus,  ngeru,  finished ; 
ngirum ,  finishing:  mo,  were  ;  mu-sct,  being.  Instead  of  o  we  often  find  wa ;  thus,  o  and 
wa,  my. 

I  is  sometimes  interchangeable  with  u  ;  thus,  lal-bu,  and  lal-bi,  before.  The  final 
bn,  bi  in  this  word  is  the  usual  suffix  of  the  locative,  which  is  commonly  written  hi.  The 
actual  pronunciation  is  perhaps  bil. 

A  or  a  is  sometimes  also  interchangeable  with  o  ;  thus,  mom  and  mam,  that ;  ya-bu 
and  yo-bi,  behind. 

The  dialect  has  four  gutturals,  four  palatals,  four  dentals,  and  four  labials.  The 
cerebrals  t  and  d  occur  in  some  few  words.  It  is  not  certain  if  their  pronunciation 
differs  from  that  of  the  corresponding  dentals. 

D  and  t  are  interchanged  in  words  such  as  lu-tu  and  lu-du,  said. 

Instead  of  na,  name,  Hodgson  gives  nang  under  the  head  of  Durni. 

Prefixes. — The  prefixes  used  in  the  formation  of  words  are  mostly  pronominal. 
The  prefix  u,  which  is  originally  an  abbreviated  form  of  the  personal  pronoun  of  the 
third  person,  is  often  used  as  a  mere  formative ;  thus,  u-nu,  nose  ;  u-Tcam ,  mouth ;  u-chu , 
son.  If  such  words  are  qualified  by  a  possessive  pronoun  of  the  first  or  second  persons, 
the  prefix  u  is  replaced  by  o  or  wa,  my ;  d,  thy,  respectively.  The  prefix  does  not 
necessarily  belong  to  the  word,  but  such  ideas  as  ‘nose,’  ‘  mouth,’  ‘  son,’  etc.,  are  not 
conceived  in  the  abstract  but  put  into  relation  with  somebody,  so  that,  instead  of  saying 
‘nose,’  etc.,  we  say  ‘  my  nose,’  ‘thy  nose,’  ‘his  nose,’  etc.,  according  to  circumstances. 

Articles. — There  are  no  articles.  The  numeral  tik-pu,  one,  is  often  used  as  an 
indefinite  article.  If  the  qualified  noun  denotes  a  human  being,  the  Aryan  jand,  person, 
is  sometimes  substituted  for  the  final  pu  of  tik-pu  ;  thus,  tik-jand  minu ,  one-person  man, 
a  man. 

Nouns — Gender.— The  natural  gender  is  distinguished  by  using  different  words  or 
by  adding  words  denoting  the  gender  ;  thus,  pu,  father;  mu,  mother:  sarya,  bull;  bhi, 
cow  :  khibu,  dog  ;  khibu-me,  bitch  :  chhangur  bokdt,  he  gcat ;  cliliangur,  she  goat ;  darhya 
mirga,  a  male  deer ;  mirga  me,  a  female  deer :  wa-lanchu,  brother ;  wa-michun,  sister. 

Number. — There  are  two  numbers,  the  singular  and  the  plural.  The  usual  suffixes 
of  the  plural  are  mul  and  ham ;  thus,  pu-mul,  fathers  ;  clidkara-hdm,  servants. 

Case. — The  subject  of  intransitive  verbs  and  the  object  are  not  distinguished  by 
means  of  any  suffix.  The  base  alone  is  also  used  as  a  dative;  thus,  chdkara-lidm  lu-ti-ni, 
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servants  said,  lie  said  to  the  servants.  Sometimes,  however,  the  Aryan  suffix  led ,  for,  is 
used  instead  ;  thus,  pu-ldi,  to  the  father. 

The  subject  of  transitive  verbs  is  usually  put  in  the  case  of  the  agent,  which  is  also 
used  as  an  instrumental.  It  is  formed  by  adding  the  suffix  a;  thus,  pu-d  lu-du,  the 
father-by  said;  riba-d  pudd,  ropes-with  bind. 

The  suffix  of  the  ablative  is  kci ,  which  is  usually  preceded  by  one  of  the  suffixes  la 
or  bi ;  thus,  pu-la-ka,  from  a  father  ;  tam-bi-ka,  from  here. 

Bi  is  the  usual  suffix  of  the  locative  and  terminative.  Thus,  kim-bi,  in  the  house  ; 
khur-bi,  upon  his  neck.  It  has  already  been  remarked  that  the  final  i  of  this  postposi¬ 
tion  sometimes  interchanges  with  u.  Compare  the  compound  postposition  gho-bu ,  in  the 
interior  of,  in,  into.  The  suffix  la  which  often  precedes  the  ka  of  the  ablative  is  probably 
another  suffix  of  the  locative.  Compare  yo-larn ,  after;  yo-pi,  behind. 

The  usual  suffix  of  the  genitive  is  pu  or  po ;  thus,  pu-pu,  of  a  father ;  min-po,  of  a 
man.  The  governing  noun  is  often  repeated  by  means  of  a  pronominal  prefix  before  the 
governed  noun  ;  thus,  mam-po  u-pu,  him-of  his-father,  his  father. 

Another  genitive  suffix  m  occurs  in  forms  such  as  del-bi-m  iik-pu  pasty  a,  village- 
in-of  a  shopkeeper,  a  shopkeeper  of  the  village.  It  is  not  used  as  a  genitive  suffix  in  the 
proper  sense  of  the  word,  but  is  added  to  other  forms  in  order  to  transform  them  into 
adjectives  or  relative  participles. 

Other  relations  are  indicated  by  means  of  postpositions,  such  as  de-bi,  near  ;  kdi, 
with ;  lal-bi,  before ;  yo-bi,  behind  ;  lim-bi,  under,  etc. 

Adjectives. — Adjectives  precede  the  noun  they  qualify  and  are  often  put  in  the 
genitive;  thus,  ghala-pu  siso,  great  famine  ;  jaadu  chuchu,  a  bad  boy. 

The  particle  of  comparison  is  likandu  ;  thus,  um-po  wa-michum  likandu  um-po 
wd-lanchu  rippu  mot  a,  his  sister  than  his  brother  tall  is,  his  brother  is  taller  than  his 
sister. 

Numerals. — The  first  numerals  are  given  in  the  list  of  words.  The  numerals 
twelve  to  nineteen  are  formed  by  adding  two,  three,  etc.,  to  tik,  i.e.  tik-ri ,  ten.  Thus, 
tik-sak,  twelve;  tik-maluk,  fourteen.  Note  tik-raj,  seventeen.  ‘Eleven’  is  tikluk. 
Similarly  are  formed  sdk-tik,  twenty-one;  sdjh-masi,  twenty-two;  sdk-sup ,  twenty -three ; 
sdk-pok,  twenty  -  five  ;  sdk-jak,  twenty-six;  sup-tik,  thirty-one;  sup-si,  thirty -three ; 
sup-bhaluk,  thirty -four ;  suph-jliak,  thirty-six;  tap-tambu  (sic),  thirty-nine;  bhdluk-ti , 
forty-one  ;  bhdluk-bhd,  forty-four,  etc. 

Note  also  jhakari,  sixty  ;  rdkari,  seventy  ;  rek/curi,  eighty;  tamburi,  ninety. 

Many  of  these  forms  arc  curious.  The  whole  method  of  counting  is,  however,  Indo- 
Chinese. 

The  numerals  precede  the  noun  they  qualify. 

Pronouns. — The  principal  forms  of  the  personal  pronouns  will  be  found  in  the 
table  which  follows.  There  arc  no  traces  of  a  dual  in  the  specimens  forwarded  for  the 
purposes  of  this  Survey.  Hodgson’s  Dumi  vocabulary  contains  separate  forms  for  the 
dual,  and  also  double  sets  of  the  dual  and  the  plural  of  the  first  person,  one  including 
and  one  excluding  the  person  addressed.  I  have  added  several  forms  from  Hodgson’s 
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■vocabulary  •within  parenthesis.  I  have  also  followed  him  in  distinguishing  between  an 
exclusive  and  inclusive  form  of  the  dual  and  the  plural  of  the  first  person. 


ang ,  angu,  I. 

ang-d,  by  me. 

o-po ,  wa-po,  o,  wa,  my. 

( i-chi ,  I  and  thou.) 

(d-chu,  I  and  he.) 

( i-chi-po ,  mine 

thine.) 


dnu,  and,  (in),  thou. 
dndt-d,  bv  thee. 
d-po,  d,  thy. 

(ye-chi,  you  two.) 


and  (ye-chi-po,  dn-chi-po,  of 
you  two. ) 


um,  mom,  mam,  yakam ,  he. 
um-d,  etc.,  by  him. 
um-po,  u,  etc.,  his. 

( um-mi ,  ydkam-su,  they  two.) 

(um-ni-po,  mom-ni-po,  yakam- 
su-po ,  of  them  two.) 


(o-chu-po,  a-chi-po,  my 
and  his.) 

i-ki,  in-ki,  I  and  you. 
ang-ku,  I  and  they. 


dn-ni,  you. 


i 

1  kd-mul,  mam-ham ,  etc.,  they. 


Hodgson  further  gives  onge ,  1  and  they,  genitive  ok-po,  ok.  Ap-po,  your,  has  been 
influenced  by  Hindi. 

The  form  mom,  he,  looks  like  a  noun  of  agency  formed  from  the  verb  substantive  mo 
by  adding  the  pronoun  um.  A  suffix  m,  i.e.  perhaps  um,  is  not  infrequently  used  to  form 
nouns  of  agency  and  relative  participles  from  other  words.  It  corresponds  to  Bahing  me. 
Thus,  mam  del-hi-m  tik-jand  minu,  that  village-in-being  one-person  man,  a  man  of  that 
village  ;  ang  dok-ta-m  ansa-bhdg,  I  get-shall-tliat  share,  the  share  which  I  shall  get ; 
mit-chn-m,  died-he,  the  dead  one.  dead. 

The  forms  o,  wa,  my  ;  d,  thy ;  u,  his,  are  used  as  pronominal  prefixes  with  nouns  ; 
thus,  o-ngasi-hdm,  my  companions ;  ap-po  d-wci ,  your  brother ;  um-po  u-cliu,  his  son.  It 
has  already  been  remarked  that  the  prefix  u  is  sometimes  used  as  a  mere  formative. 
Compare  u-suta,  raw,  in  Hodgson’s  Dumi  vocabulary. 

The  verb  is,  as  is  also  the  case  in  other  connected  forms  of  speech,  a  noun,  and  the 
pronominal  prefixes  should,  therefore,  be  expected  to  be  used  with  verbs.  So  far  as  we 
can  judge  from  the  specimens,  this  is,  however,  only  the  case  with  the  prefix  d,  thy. 
Compare  hlioj  d-mu ,  feast  you-made  ;  dnu  sadhai  ang  kdi  d-mo-la,  you  always  me  with 
you-are ;  a-ki-du,  thou-boughtest.  Compare  Limbu. 

The  forms  ngu  and  nga  are  apparently  used  as  suffixes  of  the  first  person.  Compare 
md-ngu,  I  did  ;  mu-nga-td,  I  am  doing  ;  mo-ngd,  I  was  ;  he-ngd,  give  me  ;  mo-ngd-ni, 
make  me. 

Demonstrative  pronouns  are  turn,  tom,  tarn,  this ;  mom,  mam,  yakam ,  that.  Compare 
the  personal  pronoun  of  the  third  person. 

The  interrogative  pronouns  are  ho  and  a-ho,  who  ?  md,  what  ?  hit-po,  how  many  ?  etc. 
A  form  as,  who  ?  must  be  inferred  from  ds-d-yo,  by  anyone.  Compare  md-yo,  anything, 
which  word  shows  that  indefinite  pronouns  are  formed  by  adding  yo,  even,  also,  to  the 
interrogatives. 

An  interrogative  pronoun  is  sometimes  also  used  as  a  kind  of  relative  ;  thus,  o-po  md 
go  turn  dp- pong,  mine  what  is  this  thine,  all  that  I  have  is  thine.  Relative  clauses  are, 
however,  usually  expressed  by  means  of  relative  participles. 

Verbs. — It  has  already  been  remarked  that  the  verb  is  still  virtually  a  noun.  The 
subject  of  transitive  verbs  is  put  in  the  case  of  the  agent;  there  is  no  passive ;  and  verbal 
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forms  are  freely  used  in  connexion  with  postpositions.  It  lias  also  been  remarked  that 
pronominal  prefixes  and  suffixes  are,  to  a  small  extent,  used  in  order  to  denote  the 
subject  and  object.  '1  his  tendency  towards  pronominalization  is,  however,  less  pronounced 
than  in  other  connected  dialects  such  as  Lirnbu. 

Verb  substantive. — The  most  common  base  of  the  verb  substantive  is  mo  or  mu. 
It  lias,  besides,  the  fuller  meaning  of  sitting  down,  residing.  In  addition  to  mo  we  also 
find  go.  Other  bases  which  are  used  with  the  same  meaning  are  clihu  and  wa,  and 
perhaps  also  ng  in  dp-po-ng,  it  is  thine.  The  final  ng  of  this  latter  word  is  perhaps  only 
a  euphonic  nasalization  of  the  vowel. 

Finite  verb. — The  materials  available  are  not  sufficient  for  giving  a  detailed  sketch 
of  Rai  conjugation,  'the  remarks  which  follow  give  a  short  survey  of  the  principal  forms 
contained  in  the  specimen. 

Present  time. — The  base  alone  is  used  as  a  present;  thus,  d-nd  md  wa,  thy  name 
what  is  P 

The  most  common  suffix  of  the  present  tense  is  ta  or  td  ;  thus,  ang  mo-td,  I  am  ; 
ang-d  ydm-tci,  I  strike  ;  dnd-d  yam-ta,  you  strike.  In  mu-nga-td,  I  am  doing,  the  infix 
nga  apparently  denotes  the  subject. 

Some  verbs  insert  an  s  before  ta  ;  thus,  mis-td,  I  die ;  khus-ta,  I  go,  thou  goest. 

In  angku  mnk-ta,  we  are,  a  suffix  k  lias  been  added  to  the  base  before  td.  Mu-k  is 
formally  a  participle  meaning  ‘  being.’  The  suffix  td  is,  therefore,  probably  a  form  of 

the  copula. 

The  suffix  ta  can  also  be  preceded  by  other  suffixes,  such  as  ja,  tha ,  thing  ;  thus, 
mo-ja-ta,  he  is  sitting  ;  um-d  yam-tha-ta,  lie  strikes  ;  um  khus-thing-tu ,  he  goes.  The  last 
mentioned  form  shows  that  ta  is  sometimes  replaced  by  tu.  Instances  only  occur  in  the 
third  person  singular.  Compare,  however,  past  time,  below. 

In  dnd-d  yam-tha-tis,  thoa  strikest,  tis  has  been  substituted  for  ta.  Another  suffix 
of  the  present  is  ni,  which  is  usually  preceded  by  other  suffixes  such  as  ti  and  hi ;  thus, 
dok-ti-ni,  they  are  getting ;  ang-mul  (sic)  d-mo-hi-ni,  you  are.  An  m  has  been  added  in 
umid-hdm-d  yom-ti-ni-m ,  they  strike.  Compare  the  remarks  on  the  formation  of  nouns 
of  agency  under  the  head  of  pronouns. 

A  suffix  la  occurs  in  dnu  d-mo-la,  you  are.  It  is  perhaps  a  slip  for  ta. 

The  forms  goe  Idkslii,  we  go ;  gdni  lawni,  you  go ;  gumikdgd  laiomi,  they  go,  in  the 
list,  have  not  been  taken  from  the  same  dialect  as  that  represented  by  the  Parable  and 
the  bulk  of  the  list.  Compare  Balling. 

Past  time. — The  base  alone  is  also  used  a$  a  past  tense;  thus,  mo,  they  were,  lie 
lived  ;  dug  mo-nga ,  1  was ;  jawdph  hi,  answer  he  gave,  he  answered. 

The  suffix  ni,  which  is  sometimes  preceded  by  ti  or  di,  is  used  in  forms  such  as 
mu-ni,  they  made ;  In-ti-ni,  he  said  ;  se-mn-di-ni,  lie  made  him  tend  (pigs). 

A  common  suffix  is  n,  which  is  usually  preceded  by  consonants  such  as  t  or  d ,  ch, 
and  n.  Thus,  kdn-nu  nger-u,  squandering  finished,  he  wasted  ;  lu-tu  and  lu-du,  he  said  ; 
yom-du ,  I  have  beaten  ;  d-ki-du,  thou  boughtest ;  mu-nu,  lie  has  made. 

JJ  is  probably  connected  with  the  suffix  yo  in  lam-thi-yo,  l  have  walked. 

In  md-ng-u,  I  have  done,  the  suffix  u  is  preceded  by  ng,  which  is  probably  a  suffix 
of  the  first  person  singular. 
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Most  of  the  forms  mentioned  above  can  be  followed  by  the  suffix  m.  They  are  then 
properly  nouns  of  agency  or  relative  participles,  but  can  also  be  used  with  the  function 
of  ordinary  verbs.  Thus,  go-m,  be  was ;  mo-m,  thou  wast,  they  were  ;  an-ni  a-mo-ni-m , 
you  were  ;  d-chu-m,  be  said  ;  li-chu-m,  be  became  alive.  In  Jchu-chu-m  thiyo,  (I,  thou, 
or  be)  went ;  yom-du-m  thiyo,  I  bad  beaten,  thiyo  has  been  added.  Thiyo  probably 
means  ‘  was,’  and  yom-du-m  thiyo  would  then  literally  mean  *  I  was  a  beater.’ 

A  suffix  d  occurs  in  forms  such  as  angku  mu-k-d,  we  were;  Jchu-ch-d,  be  went; 
li-ch-d,  be  became  alive  ;  chliukhd,  it  arose,  etc. 

Forms  such  as  don-po,  be  was  found,  are  properly  participles. 

Ilie  forms  given  under  Nos.  185-190,  214-216  in  t tie  list  belong  to  another  dialect. 

Future. — The  suffix  ta  or  tu  is  also  used  with  a  future  meaning  ;  thus,  ang  lu-o- 
nu  d-s-ta,  I  saying  wTiil-say  ;  chhuk-td ,  it  will  be  ;  ang  chhup-tu,  I  shall  be ;  dng-a  yom- 
tu ,  I  shall  beat. 

Imperative. — The  base  alone  is  used  as  an  imperative;  thus,  tu,  put;  hi,  give;  he- 
ngd ,  give  me. 

A  common  suffix  is  ni ;  thus,  mo-ni,  sit ;  yum-i-ni,  beat;  mo-ngd-ni,  make  me.  It 
is  sometimes  preceded  by  another  suffix  chi  ;  thus,  pi-chi-ni,  take  ;  repma-chi-ni,  stand  ; 
Jcap-mu-chi-ni,  cause  him  to  put  on.  Not elu-nu-ni,  say. 

Another  suffix  is  a,  which  is  sometimes  preceded  by  other  suffixes  such  as  ch,  t,  or 
d  ;  thus,  pi-di,  come  ;  lam-thiy-d,  walk  ;  micha ,  die  ;  khucha,  go  ;  lata,  draw  ;  pudd ,  bind ; 
sendd,  look. 

The  forms  ending  in  ti  in  the  sentence  in-ki-d  j u-o-ka-ti  tung-ki-ti  moj  muk-ti,  us-by 
eat-should  drink-should,  merry  make-should,  let  us  eat,  drink,  and  make  merry,  are 
perhaps  future  forms. 

Verbal  nouns  and  participles.-— The  most  common  verbal  noun  is  formed  by 
adding  the  suffix  nu  ;  thus,  lu-nu,  to  say;  moj  mu-nu,  in  order  to  make  merry;  chhud - 
nu-lai,  being  for,  to  be.  Compare  the  suffix  nu  mentioned  under  the  bead  of  past 
time. 

Another  verbal  noun  is  formed  by  adding  m  or  om ;  thus,  muk-ti-m,  to  do  ;  ho-m 
pachhi,  after  the  coming ;  yom-om,  to  beat.  In  ho-lom-d,  by  bis  arriving,  because  be 
came,  it  is  preceded  by  an  l  which  should  perhaps  be  compared  with  la  mentioned  under 
the  bead  of  present. 

The  suffix  m  is  also  used  to  form  relative  and  verbal  participles  ;  thus,  ang  dok-ta-m 
ansa-bhdg,  1  getting  share,  the  share  that  I  shall  get;  mitchu-m  gom,  dead  was. 

The  verbal  noun  ending  in  nu  is  also  used  as  a  relative  participle ;  thus,  po-d  ju-nu 
hhusa,  pigs-by  eating  busks,  the  busks ’which  the  pigs  ate. 

A  common  relative  participle  is  formed  by  adding  pu,  i.e.  probably  the  suffix  of  the 
genitive,  to  a  participle  ending  in  k ;  thus,  mam  sahar-hi  mu-k-pu  mam  minu ,  that  town- 
in  living  that  man,  that  man  who  lived  in  that  town ;  sampati  ju-k-pu  turn  d-chu, 
property  eating  this  thy-son,  this  thy  son  who  wasted  thy  property. 

The  various  forms  mentioned  under  the  head  of  present,  past,  and  future,  above, 
are  properly  verbal  nouns  or  participles,  and  are  often  used  as  such.  Compare  yom-ja- 
ta,  beating;  chhuk-thing-ta,  being;  khas  thing-ta,  going  ;  khuchu,  gone. 

Forms  such  as  ho-yo,  coming-also  ;  ho-pd-chu-yo,  arriving-also,  can  be  used  as  con¬ 
junctive  participles.  The  ’most  common  conjunctive  participle  is,  however,  formed  by 
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adding  the  suffix  kd,  ka,  or  k,  which  is  identical  with  the  ablative  suffix,  to  th«  various 
verbal  bases;  thus,  bdtule  mu-ka,  together  making,  gathering;  yom-du-kd,  having 
beaten;  khu-chu-ka ,  going;  kus-ta-k,  going;  phuka-k,  arising;  ngini-k ,  hearing; 
hu-chi-ni-kd,  bringing,  and  so  forth. 

A  suffix  sa  is  used  in  forms  such  as  clok-sa,  getting  ;  mu-sa,  remaining. 

Note  finally  the  isolated  forms  a-nd,  saying;  ds-tci,  saying;  lu-o-mi,  saying. 

Causals  are  apparently  formed  by  suffixing  lai  or  mu  ;  thus,  jo-lai-mi,  he  is  graz¬ 
ing,  from  jo,  eat;  se-mu-di-ni,  to-tend-caused,  from  se,  tend. 

Negative  particle.  . — The  negative  verb  is  formed  by  prefixing  md  and  suffixing 
na ;  thus,  md  dok-tu-na,  he  did  not  get;  md  be-nga-na,  you  did  not  give  to  me  { nga ) ; 
md  dira-na,  I  am  not  worthy.  Note  md  bin-in-na ,  he  did  not  give. 

Order  of  Words. — The  usual  order  of  words  is  subject,  object,  verb.  Qualifying 
words  precede  the  qualified  ones. 


For  further  details  the  student  is  referred  to  the  version  of  the  Parable  of  the 
Prodigal  Son  which  follows,  and  to  the  list  of  Standard  Words  and  Phrases  on  pp.  409 
and  ft. 
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TiBETO-BURMAN  FAMILY.  Tibeto-Himalayan  Group. 

RAI. 


(Nepal  Dakbar.) 


ang 


Tik-pu  min-po  sak-pu  u-chu  mo.  Sak-pu  madhe  kancblia,  ‘pu-a, 

One  man-of  two  his-sons  were.  Two  among  younger ,  ‘ father-  O, 

dok-tam  ansa-bkag  angu  be-nga,’  ana  o-pu  lu-tu.  O-pu-a 

I  getting  share  me  give,’  saying  his-father  said.  Hisfatker-by 

ansa  cbbutia  musa-kbancha.  Mam-po  yo-lam  mam  kanchba 

share  division  making-gave.  That-of  after 

sampati  batu-le-mu-ka  tado  pardes 

property  together-making  far  foreign-country 

xnusmo  um-po  ansa-bliag-bim  sampati  jliara 

his  share-of  property  all  to-squander-finished.  Expenditure 

ngiru-m  pacbbi  mam  tbau-bi  ghala-pu  siso  cbhukba.  Mam 

finishing  after  that  place-in 

liuk-lio.  Mam  del-bim 


that  younger 

kbuclia.  Ma-bi 
ivent.  There 

kannu-ngeru. 


pu-a  jbara 

son-by  all 

moja 

in-debauchery 

Kbarcha 


living 

mu-nu 

making 

dukh 


big  famine 

tik  janii  minu 


destitute  became.  That  country-of 

one  person  man 

with 

mo.  Mam 

sahar-bi 

muk-pu  mam 

miuu-a 

um-po 

kheti-bi 

stayed.  That 

city-in 

living  that 

man-by 

his 

field -in 

se-mu-di-ni. 

As-a-yo 

ma-yo  ma- 

-bin-in-na. 

Mam 

po-a 

to- graze-caused. 

Anyone-by 

anything  not-gave. 

Those 

swine-by 

arose.  He 

kai  khucbuka 
going 


bliusa-a-yo 

husks-ivith-even 


Ang  kustak 
l  arising 

ang-a 
me -by 


o-pu 

my -fat  he t 
pap 
sin 


po 

swine 

ju-nu 

eaten 

pacbbi 

after 

dok-sa 

getting 

pbar-bi 

near 


u-mupu  bhin-nu  ma  dok-tu-na.  U-sani  bom 

liis-belly  to-fill  not  got.  His-sense  coming 

a-cbum,  *  o-pu-po  bit-po  sebantite-bam-a  keba  suba  ju-nu 

said,  1  my  -father -of  how-many  servants  much  bread  to-eat 

yen-nu-yo  dok-ti-ni.  Angu  sukba  mista. 

to-spare-even  get.  1  hunger  die. 

bo-pa-cba,  “ye  pa,  Isura  anu-bi 

coming,  “  O  father ,  God  you-to 

lu»nu 
say -to 

luo-nu-asta,’ 

saving -will- sail,'  saying  rising  his 


mangu 
did  ; 


angu 

I 


ap-po  a-cbuye 

your-Honour-of  your-son 

sebante-bem 
servant-like 


mo-nga-ni, 

make-me," 


ma-dira-na.  Angu  ap-po 

not-wortliy.  Me  your-Honour-of 
ana  pbukkak  mam-po  u-pu 


de-bi  kbucba.  Mam  cbu  dberai  yak  ang  mo-yo,  u-pu-a 

near  went.  That  son  very  far  was-even,  his-father-by 

u-go  ngi-cbum-a  bbul-pbu-cbuka,  tokcbbi-bi  bep-klia-fcu-ka 

his-mind  aching  running-going ,  neck-on  embracing 


dok-kba-tu, 

saw, 

cbuk-mu-du 

kiss-made. 
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Cbu-a  u-pu  lu-du,  *  e 
Son-by  his-father  said,  ‘  O 


mangu ;  angu 
did ;  I 

lu-ti-ni,  ‘  jati 
said,  ‘  good 
bbig-be-ni, 
to-put-on-give, 


a-cbu  lu-nu 
thy-son  to-say 


o-pu, 

my -father, 
ma-dira-na.’ 


I  sura 
God 
Meyo 


a-mukhiaji-bi  pap 
yourf ace-in  sin 

pu-a  cbakara-bam 


not-worthy But  father-by 


servants 


o;u  huchi-ni-ka 

tam 

kap-mu- 

cbi-ni ; 

kbur-bi 

cliliukurim 

cloth  bringing 

him 

to-put-on-cause ; 

hand-on 

ring 

u-pliali-bi  jutta 

yo 

be-ni. 

Lau, 

“  in-ki-a 

ju-o-ka-ti 

his-feet-on  shoes 

also 

give. 

Well, 

“  us- by 

shall-eat 

tun£p-ki-ti 

o 

moj 

rauk-ti,” 

lu-nu-ni ; 

o-cliu 

mitebum 

gom, 

lieka ; 

shall-drink 

.  merry 

sh  all-make," 

say ; 

my -son 

dead 

teas, 

lived  ; 

chamum 

gom, 

don-po,’  teni 

ana 

mam-bam- 

a  ananda 

mu-ni. 

lost 

was,  w  as-found,'  thus 

saying 

them-by 

merry 

made. 

Mam 

dusapi 

ebu  kbeti-bi 

mom-gom. 

Ho-yo 

V 

kim  del-bi  liopa- 

■ebu-yo 

That 

older 

son  field-in 

icas. 

Coming 

house  near  arriving 

baja  hancbhomum  sora  nginik, 
music  dancing  sound  hearing, 

siku-bi.  ‘  Ap-po 

asked.  ‘  Your-Ronour-of 

blioj  mu-nu,’  cbakara-a 
feast  made,'  seruant-by 


ana 

saying 

tik-pu 

one 


tik  jana  cbakara  bra-tu-ka,  ‘ma-wa?’ 
one  person  servant  calling,  *  what-is  ?  * 
a-wa  liolom-a  a-pu-a 

your-brother  arriving-for  your-father-by 

me  lu-du-yo,  mom-pu  u-chili  bru-cbu-ka 
so  said-also,  him-of  his-anger  arising 


kim-gbobu  ma  unga-na. 
house-into  not  went. 
mu-tu.  Mam-a  u-pu 
made.  Rim-by  his-father 

mu-ngata.  lliyo-yo 
doing-am.  Ever-even 

kai  moj  mu-nu 

with  merry  to-malce 


pu 

fa  the) 

jawaph-bi,  ‘  send  a, 
answer-gave,  ‘  lo, 


Mam-po  pu  pakba  lana-cbuk  mam 

Ris  father  outside  coming  him 

tcni  barkha-bi 
these  years'in 

a-bachan  ma-gap-tu-na.  Mai-vo  angu 

thy-word  not-transgressed.  Still  I 

tik-pu  bheda-po  u-cku 

one  sliccp-of  its-young-one 


Besya-bam-kai 

Rarlots-with 


musa  sampati  juk-pu  turn 

living  property  eating  this 


biuti 
entreaty 

a-tahal 
your-service 
o-ngasi-bam 
my  friends 
be-nga-na. 
gavest-to-me. 
a-cbu  bolom-a  blioj 
thy-son  coming-on  feast 


ma 

not 


a-mu.’  Meyo 

u-pu-a 

ludu,  *  ye  ebu, 

anu 

sadbai 

ang  kai 

thou-niadest '  But  his-father-by 

said,  ‘  0  son, 

you 

always 

me  with 

a-mola.  O-po  ma 

go  turn 

jhara  ap-pong. 

Ing-ki-a 

moja  musa 

you-are.  Me-of  what 

is  this 

all  yours. 

Us-by 

merriment  making 

harkba-blioj  muktim 

kbanobe 

ebbuk-ta.  Mahak  ? 

asta, 

tam 

a-\vra 

joy  feast  to-malce 

proper 

will-bc.  Why  ? 

saying, 

thts 

your-brother 

mitebum  gom,  liebum ;  ebamum  gom,  don-po.’ 

dead  teas,  lived;  lost  urns,  was- found' 
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According  to  Hodgson  the  Vayus/  who  are  vulgarly  called  Hayus,  inhabit  the  slopes 
of  the  central  region  of  the  Himalaya  in  Nepal.  They  are  found  in  small  villages  scat¬ 
tered  on  both  sides  of  the  river  Kosi,  from  the  great  valley  of  Nepal  proper  to  that  p  >int 
where  the  Kosi  turns  southwards  to  issue  into  the  plains.  Their  number  in  Nepal 
cannot  be  ascertained,  but  is  said  to  be  small  and  not  to  exceed  a  few  thousands.  At 
the  last  Census  of  1901  some  few  speakers  of  Vayu  were  returned  from  districts  outside 
Nepal,  viz.: 

Assam,  Lakhimpur  .......  ....  90 

Bengal  Presidency.  Darjeeling  ..........  24 

Total  .  1 14 

The  Vayus  of  Lakhimpur  were  probably  either  serving  in  our  Inlian  Army,  or 
were  employed  on  tea-gardens. 

Hodgson  describes  the  Vayus  as  being  in  an  exceedingly  depressed  condition,  pro¬ 
bably  passing  to  gradual  extinction.  There  does  not  appear  to  be  any  close  connexion 
between  the  different  villages.  Each  village  h  is  a  headman,  whom  they  call  majhua. 
This  name  recalls  the  word  manjhi,  which  is  used  in  the  same  way  among  the  Santals. 

AUTHORITIES— 

Hodgson,  B.  H., — Comparative  Vocabulary  of  the  Languages  of  the  broken  Tribes  of  Nepal.  Journal  of 
the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal,  Vol.  xxvi,  1857,  pp.  317  and  ff.  Reprinted  in  Miscellaneous 
Essays  relating  to  Indian  Subjects.  London  1880,  Vol.  i,  pp.  161  If.  Contains  a  Vayu  vocabu¬ 
lary.  Pp.  216  and  ff.  of  the  reprint  have  the  title  Grammatical  Analysis  of  the  Vayu  Language. 
A. — Vayu  Vocabulary  (pp.  216-270).  B. — • Vayu  Grammar  (pp.  271-319). 

„  — On  the  Vayu  tribe  of  the  Central  Himalaya.  Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal, 

Vol.  xxvii,  1858,  pp.  443  and  ff.  Reprinted  in  Miscellaneous  Essays,  Vol.  i,  London  1880 
pp.  393  and  ff. 

Hunter,  W.  W., — A  Comparative  Eiciionary  of  the  Languages  of  India  and  High  Asia.  London  1868. 

Hodgson’s  Essays  contain  a  full  grammatical  analysis  of  Vayu  with  a  good  specimen 
of  the  language.  The  remarks  which  follow  are  entirely  based  on  Hodgson’s  work,  to 
which  the  student  is  referred  for  more  detailed  information.  I  Lave  also  reproduced 
Hodgson’s  specimen  with  the  addition  of  an  interlinear  translation. 

Vayu  is  a  typical  language  of  the  complex  pronominalized  class,  though  the  con- 
jugational  system  is  less  complicate:!  than  in  the  case  of  Baiting. 

Pronunciation. — The  consonant  Teh  has  a  peculiar  sound.  Hodgson  describes  it 
as  ‘verging  upon  a  vague  th  or  hard  h,  or  Sanskrit  k sh.’  Thus,  hhis-to,  rub.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  same  authority  ‘  jeh  is  hard  Arabic,  without  the  least  vagueness,  as  in  Jchwas- 
to,  to  tighten.’ 

E  and  i  are  commonly  interchanged ;  thus,  ning-la  and  neng-la ,  congeal.  O  and  u 
are  said  to  be  interchangeable  in  the  same  way. 

Old  final  consonants  are  often  slurred,  and  the  word  is  then  pronounced  in  the 
abrupt  tone  ;  thus,  top-ta, 'struck,  but  to’-vi,  striking ;  mek\  eye;  cho’-mi ,  small.  The 
abrupt  tone  has  been  indicated  by  means  of  the  sign  ’  after  the  vowel  or  the  consonant. 

Some  words  are  pronounced  in  what  Hodgson  calls  the  pausing  tone ;  thus,  l,  this  ; 
mi,  that;  to-vi,  placing,  compare  to’-vi ,  striking. 
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Concurrent  consonants  are  changed  in  various  ways.  Thus  k  or  k ’  often  becomes 
ng  before  m  and  n,  as  in  thing-ne,  shut  ye  ;  ddng-ne-m  and  dak-ne-m,  you  desired  ;  from 
thik,  shut ;  dak’,  desire,  respectively.  K  moreover  often  becomes  p  after  labials  and  t 
after  dentals  ;  thus  phi-ki-kong-mi,  we  came  ;  c lam-pi-kong-mi,  we  were  full ;  ho-ti-kong- 
mi,  we  talked,  from  phi,  come;  dam,  be  full;  liot\  talk,  respectively.  There  are, 
however,  many  exceptions,  at  least  in  the  case  of  dentals  preceding  the  k,  when  the 
change  only  takes  })lace  if  the  dental  is  dropped.  Compare  hot' -kok-mi,  we  talk.  In 
dam-pop-mi,  we  are  full,  the  suffix  kok  has  been  changed  to  pop  under  the  influence 
of  the  preceding  m. 

A  final  t  is  often  changed  to  s  ;  thus,  si-s-chyang,  an  instrument  to  kill  with  ;  si-s- 
chhok-mi,  we  two  kill  him ;  si-s-to,  kill  him ;  si-s-sung,  kill  me,  etc.,  from  the  base  sit, 
kill.  Before  m  a  t  is  apparently  sometimes  changed  to  n ;  thus,  hon-mi,  talked,  from 
hot' ,  talk.  Similarly  p  becomes  m  before  n ;  thus  tom-ne,  strike  ye,  from  the  base  top, 
to  strike. 

Ag  apparently  becomes  m  after  labials,  and,  sometimes,  n  after  t ;  thus  dam-mu-m, 
I  am  full,  si-n-mi,  I  kill  him,  from  dam,  to  be  full;  sit' ,  to  kill,  respectively.  In  these 
instances  mu  and  n,  respectively,  are  derived  from  the  pronominal  suffix  ngo,  ng. 

Such  changes  play  a  great  role  in  the  conjugation  of  verbs. 

Suffixes  and  prefixes.—  Several  suffixes  and  prefixesfare  used  in  the  formation 
of  words.  The  prefixes  cannot,  in  most  cases,  be  analysed.  The  prefix  u  in  u-pu,  father  ; 
u-mi ,  mother,  is  originally  a  demonstrative  pronoun.  It  has,  however,  become  an 
inseparable  part  of  the  word.  The  meaning  of  many  other  prefixes  cannot  now  be 
ascertained;  thus,  cho-lo,  Tibetan  zla-b.a,  moon  ;  b-li-(-ning),  Tibetan  bzhi,  four,  etc. 

A  common  suffix  is  lung,  which  denotes  place  ;  thus,  im-lung,  sleeping  room,  from 
im,  to  sleep.  The  suffix  sing  is  similarly  added  to  verbal  bases  in  order  to  form  com¬ 
pounds  ■with  the  meaning  of  time  for  an  action  ;  thus,  im-sing,  bed  time. 

The  suffix  chyd7ig  denotes  the  instrument ;  thus,  top-chydng,  a  beating  instrument, 
a  hammer  ;  ruk-chydng,  a  ploughing  instrument,  a  plough. 

Nouns  of  agency  are  formed  by  adding  the  suffix  vi ;  thus,  to'-vi,  a  hammer;  po-vi, 
a  maker;  clieli-tun-vi,  a  goatherd.  The  suffix  wo  is  sometimes  used  in  a  similar  way; 
thus,  daksa-ico,  a  covetous  man ;  liwo-wo,  a  bow-man,  an  archer.  A  corresponding 
feminine  is  formed  by  adding  the  suffix  mi  ;  thus,  daksa-mi,  a  covetous  woman.  The 
same  suffix  is  also  used  to  form  neuter  nouns  ;  thus,  heldung-mi ,  the  yellow  thing,  gold  ; 
khak-chhing-mi,  the  black  thing,  iron  ;  ddwdng-mi,  the  white  thing,  silver.  It  is  con¬ 
nected  with  the  suffix  mu  which  is  used  in  order  to  form  adjectives  and  genitives, 
especially  before  neuter  nouns  ;  thus,  sing-mu ,  wooden  ;  jdjd-mu ,  right ;  madum-mu , 
central,  etc.  Mi  and  77111  are  connected  with  the  demonstrative  pronoun  mi,  that,  and 
the  verb  substantive  mi,  m,  which  is  used  as  an  assertive  particle  after  verbs. 

A  suffix  so  occurs  in  words  such  as  ram-sa,  fear  ;  jung-sa ,  fever;  suk'-sa,  hunger; 
dak-sa,  wish ;  ti-dak-sa,  water-wish,  thirst,  etc.  It  apparently  forms  abstract  nouns 
from  verbal  bases. 

Nouns. — There  is  no  grammatical  gender.  The  natural  gender  is  distinguished 
by  using  different  words  or  by  adding  suffixes  such  as  wo  and  cho,  male;  mi,  female. 
Thus,  kiki,  grandfather ;  pipi,  grandmother  :  Idcho  (or  perhaps  lohclio),  man;  mescho. 
woman:  td-wo,  boy;  td-mi ,  girl:  ba7ig-cho,  a  young  man;  bang-mi ,  a  young  woman: 
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bing-cho,  a  handsome  man  ;  bing-mi,  a  handsome  woman.  3Ies-clio,  woman,  shows  that 
cho  cannot  be  a  simple  male  suffix,  and  the  male  and  female  suffixes  are  sometimes 
added  after  cho  ;  thus,  bang-clio-wo,  a  mature  man  ;  bang-cho-mi ,  a  mature  woman. 

Number. — There  are  three  numbers,  the  singular,  the  dual,  and  the  plural. 
Number  is  not  sepaiately  indicated  if  it  can  be  inferred  from  the  context.  In  other 
cases  numerals  or  the  suffix  Jchdta,  which  probably  means  ‘many,’  are  added;  thus, 
nayung  got,'  two  hands  ;  Idcho-hhdta,  men. 

Case. — Tiie  cases  of  the  subject  and  the  object  are  not  indicated  by  means  of  any 
suffix.  They  are  sufficiently  marked  in  the  verb.  The  subject  of  transitive  verbs  is, 
however,  put  in  the  case  of  the  agent  or  the  instrumental  in  such  forms  as  are  common 
to  the  active  and  the  passive.  Compare  the  remarks  under  the  head  of  verbs,  below. 

The  genitive  is  commonly  expressed  by  putting  the  governed  before  the  governing 
noun  without  adding  any  suffix;  thus,  Idcho  got',  the  man’s  hand  ;  clihdju  mddum-be,  hill 
middle-in,  in  the  mid-ascent  of  the  hill.  If  there  is  no  qualified  noun  the  suffix  mu  or 
m  is  added  ;  thus,  Ibcho-mu,  the  man’s.  The  same  is  also  sometimes  the  case  before  a 
qualified  noun  ;  thus  mulung-mu  madum-be,  in  the  middle  of  the  village.  The  suffix  m 
is  very  commonly  added  after  suffixes  of  number  and  in  some  pronouns  ;  thus,  Idcho 
nah-pu-m  of  two  men  ;  locho  khdta-m ,  men’s. 

The  suffix  of  the  ablative  is  hhen,  that  of  the  instrumental  ha,  and  those  of  the 
locative  be,  lie,  and  e ;  thus,  sing-hhen,  from  the  wood ;  locho-hd,  by  a  man ;  Idcho-be, 
in  a  man  ;  wan-he,  in  the  top ;  hem-e,  in  the  house. 

Other  relations  are  indicated  by  adding  postpositions  such  as  nung,  with;  bong,  up 
to,  so  far  as  ;  reh ,  towards,  and  so  forth. 

Adjectives.— Most  words  used  as  adjectives  are  formed  from  verbal  bases,  and 
they  are  also  used  as  participles  ;  thus,  met' -vi,  dying;  me' -ta,  dead;  ja-tang,  eatable, 
wholesome,  etc.  When  adjectives  are  used  as  nouns,  they  are  often  qualified  by 
suffixes  denoting  the  gender ;  thus,  suhsa-ico,  the  hungry  man;  suhsa-mi ,  the  hungry 
woman.  The  suffix  mu  is  similarly  used  to  denote  irrational  beings  ;  thus,  noli  -ha-mu, 
the  good  one. 

Comparison  is  effected  by  putting  the  compared  noun  in  the  ablative  ;  thus,  watlii-m 
hhen  cho' -mi,  him  from  small,  smaller  than  he ;  inung-hlidta  hhen  clio' -mi,  these  from 
small,  smallest  among  these ;  sabim  hhen  hhimta,  all  from  cold,  coldest. 


Numerals.  The  first  four  numerals  have  separate  forms  for  the  masculine,  the 
feminine,  and  the  irrational  gender.  Compare  the  table  which  follows  : — 


Masculine. 

Feminine. 

Irrational. 

One 

kom-pu,  icwong-pu 

kico-mi,  kwong-mi 

ko-lu 

Two  . 

n%lc-pu 

n  ring -mi 

nd^yung 

Three 

cJikuL-pu 

chhung-mi 

chhu-gunp 

Pour  . 

blik-pu 

blig-mi 

bli-ning 

There  are  further  separate  forms  for  the  numerals  *  five  ’  and  ‘  six  ’ ;  thus,  u-ning, 
five;  chhu-ning,  six.  Chhu-ning  seems  to  be  a  compound  and  to  mean  ‘three  times 
two.’  The  final  rting  is  another  form  of  nayung,  two.  XJning,  five,  probably  has  a 
similar  origin. 
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The  numerals  above  four  are  usually  counted  in  hands,  feet  and  scores ;  thus, 
kolu  got ’  khulup ,  one  hand  entire,  five  ;  ndyung  got '  khulup,  two  hands  entire,  ten  ; 
ndyung  got'  khulup-ha  kolu  got ’  khulup,  two  hands  entire  with  one  hand  entire,  fifteen ; 
le  got '  khulup,  feet  hands  all,  twenty  ;  cholok  or  kolu,  cholok,  one  score,  twenty  ;  Mi  ning 
cholok,  four  score,  eighty;  lining  cholok  or  kolu  got'  cholok ,  five  score,  hundred. 

Pronouns. — Pronouns  are  in  most  respects  inflected  like  nouns.  There  are  how¬ 
ever  separate  genitive  bases,  which  are  also  used  before  the  suffixes  khen  of  the  ablative 
and  he  of  the  locative,  as  also  before  postpositions  such  as  nung,  with.  The  dual  is 
often  indicated  by  adding  the  numeral  nak-pu,  two ;  thus,  go  ncik-pu,  we  two.  There 
are,  however,  besides,  separate  dual  suffixes  in  the  two  first  persons,  viz.:  chi  in  the  first 
and  chhe,  chhi,  in  the  second.  Similarly  we  find  a  plural  suffix  ki  in  the  genitive  of  the 
first  person  and  ne,  ni  in  the  second  person.  Compare  Rai  i-chi,  I  and  thou ;  o-chu, 
I  and  he ;  ye-chi,  you  two ;  in-ki,  I  and  you ;  ang-ku,  I  and  they  ;  dn-ni,  you. 

There  are,  moreover,  two  sets  of  forms  in  the  dual  and  plural  of  the  first  person, 
not  however  in  the  nominative,  but  only  in  the  genitive.  Compare  the  table  which 
follows  : — 


Sing.  Nom. 

First  person. 

Second  person. 

Third  person. 

9° 

• 

gon 

wathi  ;  ml  ;  l 

Instr.  . 

(f-ha, 

gon-hd 

wathi-hd  ;  ml-hd  ;  l-hd 

Gen 

ang 

ung 

a,  wdthi-m,  ml-nung,  l-nung 

Abl.  . 

ang-khen 

ung-khen 

wathi-m  khen  ;  ml-nung -khen  ;  l-nung 
khen 

Dual  Nom.  . 

go-ndkpu 

gon-chhe 

wathi  nak-pu  ;  ml-ndk-pu  ;  l-ndk-pu 

Gen. 

ang-chi  (my  and  his',  ung-chi  (my 
and  thy) 

ung-chhi 

wathi-m  ndk-pu-m ;  ml-ndk-pu-m 
l-ndk-pu-m 

Instr.  . 

go-ndkpu-hd ,  ga-hd  ndk-pu-hd 

gon-chhe-lid 

wathi  ndk-pu-hd,  etc. 

Plur.  Nom.  . 

go  khdta 

gone 

wathi  khdta ;  mi- khdta  ;  l- khdta 

Gen. 

ang-ki  (my  and  their),  ung-ki  (my 
and  your) 

un-ni 

wathi-m  klidta-m ,  ml-nung  khdta-m, 
l-nung  khdta  m 

Instr.  . 

gokhdta-hd,  g’-hd  khdta- hd 

gone-hd 

wathi  khdta  hd,  etc. 

The  pronouns  of  the  third  person  are  also  used  as  demonstrative  pronouns  ;  thus,  j, 
this  ;  mi  and  wathi,  that. 

The  numeral  nak-pu ,  two,  is  replaced  by  ndng-mi  and  ndyung  if  the  jmmouns  refer 
to  women  or  irrational  beings,  respectively. 

Interrogative  pronouns  are  su  and  sund ,  who  ?  mische,  what  ?  homing,  which  ?  An 
interrogative  pronoun  is  sometimes  used  as  a  kind  of  relative ;  thus,  hdnung  got-hd  tn3- 
pung-mi  mi  no-mi ,  which  hand-by  struck-him-I  that  pains  me,  the  hand  with  which  I 
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struck  him  pains  me.  Usually,  however,  relative  participles  are  used  instead ;  thus, 
jo-vi  singtong  thd  thik-to,  eating  man  not  hinder,  don’t  hinder  the  man  who  eats. 

Verbs. — The  verb  is  the  most  interesting  feature  in  Vayu  grammar.  It  is  often  a 
mere  noun  without  different  forms  to  denote  the  person  of  the  subject.  In  such  cases 
the  subject  of  transitive  verbs  is  put  in  the  case  of  the  agent.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
is  a  long  series  of  forms  in  which  the  person  of  the  subject  and  the  object  are  indicated 
by  means  of  pronominal  affixes  inserted  in  the  verb.  We  can  therefore  distinguish  two 
different  principles  prevailing  in  Vayu  conjugation.  A  comparison  of  the  forms  usual 
in  Balling  and  other  dialects,  in  which  pronominal  suffixes  are  used  to  a  much  greater 
extent  than  in  the  case  of  Vayu,  points  to  the  conclusion  that  an  older  system  of  indi¬ 
cating  the  subject  and  object  by  means  of  pronominal  suffixes  is  on  its  way  towards 
being  superseded  by  the  much  simpler  Tibeto-Burman  principle,  according  to  which  the 
verb  is  a  kind  of  noun  incapable  of  inflexion  in  person  and  number. 

The  number  of  tenses  is  limited  to  two,  a  present,  which  is  also  used  as  a  future, 
and  a  past,  and  even  these  two  are  often  identical  in  form.  In  narrative  sentences,  a 
suffix  mi  or  m  must  be  added  to  all  verbal  tenses  in  order  to  show  that  the  action  really 
takes  place;  thus  the  base  phi  means  ‘to  come,’  and  wathiphi  hi  md  means  he  comes  or 
not,  does  he  come  ?  If  we  want  to  indicate  that  he  really  comes,  mi  must  be  added ; 
thus,  wathi  plii-mi,  he  comes. 

Subject. — The  person  of  the  subject  is  in  many  forms  indicated  by  means  of 
pronominal  infixes  which  are  inserted  between  the  base  a’nd  the  copula  mi,  m.  The 
details  are  as  follows. 

The  affix  of  the  first  person  singular  is  ngo  or  ng ;  compare  Rai  nga,  Limbu  ng , 
etc. ;  thus, phi-ngo-mi,  I  go;  td-ng-mi,  I  place.  After  labials  ng  is  replaced  by  m;  thus, 
jyop'-niu-m,  I  am  tired ;  hom-mu-m,  I  am  tasted.  In  to' mi,  I  strike,  the  m  seems  to 
represent  both  the  pronominal  suffix  and  the  copula. 

In  si-n-mi,  I  kill  him ;  si-n-chhe-m,  I  kill  them  two ;  si-n-me-m,  I  kill  them,  the 
pronominal  infix  ng  has  apparently  been  contracted  into  one  sound  with  the  suffix 
indicating  the  object.  Similarly  the  suffix  ng  is  dropped  or  contracted  before  the  suffix 
no,  nu,  which  denotes  an  object  of  the  second  person ;  thus,  hd-nu-m,  I  give  thee  ;  hd-no- 
ne-vn,  1  give  you. 

A  subject  of  the  second  person  singular  is  not  usually  indicated  by  means  of  a 
pronominal  infix.  In  the  base  no,  to  be,  however,  the  second  person  singular  is  no-nu-m, 
art.  The  affix  nu  in  this  form  is  identical  with  the  affix  no,  nu  in  forms  such  as  hd-nu- 

m,  I  give  thee ;  top-nu-m,  I  strike  thee.  They  can  just  as  well  be  translated  ‘  thou  art 
given  by  me,’  ‘  thou  art  struck  by  me.’  The  suffix  no,  nu  is  identical  with  Kanawari 

n,  Thami  nd,  etc. 

A  subject  of  the  third  person  singular  is  not  indicated  by  means  of  any  affix. 

The  first  person  dual  is  indicated  by  adding  the  affixes  chholc,  past  chhong,  if  the 
person  addressed  is  excluded,  and  chhik,  past  chliing  if  he  is  included  ;  thus,  phi-chhok - 
mi,  phi-chhik-mi,  we  go ;  phi-chhong-mi,  phi- diking -mi,  we  went. 

The  affix  chhik  is  also  used  to  denote  the  second  and  third  persons  dual  in  the 
present  tense  of  intransitive  verbs  ;  thus,  phi-chhik-mi,  you  two,  or,  they  two,  come  ; 
sis-chhik-mi,  you  two,  or,  they  two  are  killed.  Forms  such  as  sis-chhik-mi  are  also  used 
as  actives.  In  such  cases,  however,  the  subject  is  separately  marked  by  being  put  in 
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the  case  of  the  agent.  That  the  affix  chhik  does  not  really  denote  an  active  subject  of 
the  second  and  third  persons  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  it  is  replaced  by  chhe  whenever 
a  second  affix  indicating  the  object  is  added  ;  thus,  sit-ngo-chhe-m ,  you  two,  or,  they  two, 
kill  me.  The  affix  chhe  is  also  used  with  intransitive  verbs  in  the  past  tense ;  thus, 
phi-chhe-m,  you  two,  or,  they  two,  went. 

In  the  first  person  plural  the  affixes  kok,  past  ki-kong,  are  added  if  the  person 
addressed  is  not  included  ;  thus,  hd-ti-kok-mi ,  we  give  him ;  phi-ki-kong-mi,  we  went. 

Kok  is  changed  to  pop  after  labials ;  thus,  dam-pop-mi,  we  are  lost.  Similarly  ki- 
kong  becomes  pi-kong  after  labials,  and  ti-kong  after  dentals  ;  thus,  dam- pi-kong -mi ,  we 
were  lost ;  ho-ti-kong-mi ,  we  talked,  from  hot',  talk.  Ti-kong  is  also  used  in  such 
transitive  verbs  as  indicate  the  object  by  means  of  a  suffix  beginning  with  t;  thus, 
hd-ti-kong-mi,  we  gave  him ;  but  ha- ki-kong -mi,  we  were  given.  The  corresponding 
reflexive  form  is  chi-hong ;  thus,  im-chi-kong-mi,  we  sleep. 

If  the  person  addressed  is  included  the  affixes  are  ke  (after  labials  pc),  past  ki-keng 
(with  the  same  parallel  forms  as  in  the  case  of  ki-kong )  ;  thus,  phl-ke-m,  we  came  ; 
im-chi-keng-mi,  we  slept. 

The  affixes  of  the  second  and  third  persons  plural  are  ne,  me,  respectively;  thus, 
plii-ne-m,  you  come,  you  came  ;  phi-me-m,  they  come,  they  came. 

Object. — Reference  has  occasionally  been  made  to  affixes  denoting  the  object  in 
addition  to  those  indicating  the  subject.  The  use  of  two  affixes,  one  denoting  the 
subject  and  another  denoting  the  object,  in  one  and  the  same  form  is  not  common.  It 
is  restricted  to  cases  where  the  subject  is  in  the  plural  and  the  object  in  the  singular, 
or  vice  versa. 

An  object  of  the  first  person  singular  is  indicated  by  means  of  the  same  inlix  as  a 
subject  of  the  same  person  ;  thus,  ha-su-ng,  give  me  ;  tlid  hd-ngo,  don’t  give  me.  Such 
forms  can  of  course  also  be  considered  as  passives,  and  the  affix  as  the  affix  of  the  sub¬ 
ject.  The  affix  ng,  ngo  can  be  followed  by  the  affixes  chhe,  ne,  and  me,  denoting  an 
af),ent  of  the  second  or  third  person  dual,  the  second  person  plural,  and  the  third  person 
plural,  respectively  ;  thus,  to' -mo-chhe-m,  you  two  (or  they  two)  strike  me;  lid-ngo-nc-m, 
Vou  give  me ;  hd-ngo-me-m,  they  give  me  ;  top-su-ng-me-m,  they  struck  me,  etc.  In 
forms  such  as  go  gon-hd  mut-ping-ku-m ,  I  thee-by  to-stay  gave,  you  made  me  stay,  there 
is  no  affix  to  denote  that  the  object  is  of  the  first  person.  The  form  ping-ku-m  usually 
means  ‘  gave  him.’  If  it  is  correctly  used,  the  passage  is  an  instance  of  Tibeto-Burman 
principles  supplanting  the  old  conjugation  of  the  dialect. 

The  first  person  dual  and  plural  are  only  indicated  in  the  imperative ;  the  affixes 
are  the  same  as  in  the  case  of  the  subject ;  thus,  lid-chong,  give  us  two,  hd-ki-kong ,  give 
us;  thd  hd-chhok,  don’t  give  us  two;  thd  hd-kbk,  don’t  give  us.  Torms  such  as  hdt-kok- 
mi,  he  gives  us,  are  passive  and  should  properly  be  translated  ‘we  are  given,’  etc. 

An  object  of  the  second  person  is  only  indicated  with  a  subject  of  the  first  person 
singular.  The  affixes  arc  no  ( nu ),  dual  no-chhe,  plural  no-ne.  It  has  already  been 
remarked  that  there  is  no  affix  to  denote  the  subject.  Thus,  top-nu-m,  I  strike  thee; 
top-no- chhc-rn,  I  strike  you  two  ;  top-no- ne-m,  I  strike  you.  It  is  possible  that  the  affix 
ng  of  the  first  person  singular  has  been  fused  into  one  sound,  with  the  following  n.  If 
that  is  not  the  case,  the  restriction  of  the  use  of  such  forms  to  those  cases  in  which  the 
subject  is  of  the  first  person  singular,  can  only  be  a  secondary  development.  A  form 
vol.  hi,  part  i.  3  d  2 
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such  as  top-nu-m,  I  strike  thee,  would  then  be  passive  and  should  properly  be  translated 
‘tliou  art  struck.’  Such  verbs  as  distinguish  the  active  from  the  passive  by  using 
different  vowels  in  the  base,  add  the  object  affixes  of  the  second  person  to  the  passive 
form ;  thus,  to-no-ne-m,  I  place  you ;  hut  td-ng-me-m,  I  place  them. 

An  object  of  the  third  person  singular  is  usually  indicated  by  adding  an  affix  to  the 
base.  In  many  cases  there  are  different  affixes  to  denote  the  direct  and  the  indirect 
objects,  ko  being  used  for  the  direct  and  to  for  the  indirect  one ;  thus,  yeng-ko,  see  him  ; 
yeng-to,  see  for  him  :  jd-ko,  eat  it ;  jci-to,  eat  for  him  :  khu-ko,  steal  it ;  khu-to,  steal  for 
him  :  po'-po,  lick  it ;  pop-to,  lick  it  for  him.  The  last  instance  shows  that  k  is  changed 
to  p  in  the  usual  way  after  labials. 

In  many  cases  the  affix  to  is  used  for  the  direct  as  well  as  for  the  indirect  object; 
thus,  chek-to,  hate  him,  and,  for  him ;  sis-to,  kill  him,  and,  for  him,  etc. 

If  the  subject  is  of  the  first  person  singular  the  affix  ng,  ngo,  is  inserted  between  ko , 
to  and  the  copula ;  thus,  hd-tu-ng-mi,  I  give  to  him,  I  gave  to  him ;  sis-tu-?ig-mi,  I 
killed  him;  td-ku-ng-mi,  1  placed  him.  Some  verbs  omit  the  affix  of  the  object  in  the 
present.  This  is  the  case  with  such  verbs  as  have  different  vowels  in  the  active  and  the 
passive  ;  thus,  td-ng-mi,  I  place  him  ;  compare  to-ngo-m,  I  am  placed.  Verbs  ending 
in  t,  which  change  this  t  to  s  before  the  affix  t,  do  not  appear  to  have  any  mark  refer¬ 
ring  to  the  object  in  the  first  person  singular  of  the  present ;  thus,  si-n-mi,  I  kill  him. 
The  n  inserted  before  mi  in  this  form  is  probably  derived  from  the  final  t  of  the  base  and 
the  pronominal  affix  ng  of  the  first  person  singular.  Similarly  transitive  verbs  ending 
in  p  drop  the  affix  of  the  object  in  the  same  forms;  thus,  to' -mi,  I  hit  him.  It  is 
possible  that  to' -mi  is  simply  a  passive  form  ‘  he  is  hit.’  If  not,  the  m  in  mi  must  be 
derived  from  a  double  m ,  one  the  initial  consonant  of  the  verb  substantive,  the  other  the 
regular  form  of  the  affix  of  the  first  person  singular  after  labials,  the  base  of  the  verb 
being  top.  This  latter  explanation  is  probably  the  right  one,  two  ms  being  used  if  the 
object  is  of  the  third  person  dual  or  plural.  In  such  cases  the  affixes  chhe,  me,  res¬ 
pectively,  are  inserted  between  the  affix  of  the  subject  and  the  verb  substantive;  thus, 
to-m-chhe-m,  I  strike  them  two ;  to-m-me-m,  I  strike  them  ;  si-n-chhe-m,  I  kill  them 
two;  si-n-me-m,  1  kill  them  ;  hd-tu-ng-chhe-m,  I  give  them  two ;  ha-tu-ng-me-m,  I  give 
them. 

It  has  already  been  remarked  that  there  are  no  pronominal  affixes  to  denote  a  sub¬ 
ject  of  the  second  and  third  persons  singular.  Such  forms  are  distinguished  by  using  the 
suffix  of  the  agent  after  the  subject.  If  the  subject  as  well  as  the  object  is  of  the  third 
person  singular,  such  forms  can  be  considered  as  actives  as  well  as  passives.  In  the 
second  person  with  an  object  of  the  third  person  singular,  the  form  is  always  identical 
with  that  of  the  third  person.  The  affix  of  the  object  is  always  added  in  the  past; 
thus,  sis-tu-m .  thou  killedest  him,  he  killed  him;  to'-pu-m,  struckest,  struck,  him.  In 
the  present,  on  the  other  hand,  the  passive  forms  are  commonly  used  ;  thus,  to' -mi,  thou 
strikest  him,  he  strikes  him,  he  is  struck  ;  ha-tu-m,  givest  him,  gives  him,  he  is  given. 
The  affix  of  the  object  is  added  if  it  is  to  and  the  verb  does  not  end  in  a  t ;  thus, 
thik-tu-m,  he  shuts  it,  etc.  ;  kong-tu-m,  pleasest  him,  pleases  him,  is  pleased,  and  so  on. 

If  the  subject  is  in  the  dual  or  the  plural,  an  object  of  the  third  person  singular  is 
not  separately  marked.  If  the  subject  is  of  the  third  person  the  affix  to  is  added  as 
above,  in  the  active  as  well  as  in  the  passive  ;  thus,  ha-to-chhe-m,  they  two  give,  or,  are 
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given.  In  the  past  tense  the  affixes  to,  ko,  etc.,  are  always  added;  thus,  sis-to-chhe-m, 
they  two  killed  him  ;  td-ko-me-m,  they  put  him,  etc. 

Voice.— There  are  three  voices,  the  active,  the  passive,  and  the  middle.  The 
active  and  passive  voices  are  distinguished  by  the  use  of  pronominal  affixes  indicating  the 
object  in  the  case  of  the  former,  which  are  dropped  in  the  latter.  Intransitive  verbs  do 
not  use  affixes  of  the  object.  Their  form  therefore  agrees  with  the  passive  of  transitives. 

It  has  already  been  remarked  that  the  active  and  passive  voices  are  often  confounded, 
many  forms  being  used  with  an  active  as  well  as  with  a  passive  meaning.  In  such 
cases  the  common  Tibeto-Burman  principle  of  distinguishing  the  subject  and  the  object, 
not  in  the  verb,  but  by  means  of  additions  to  the  noun,  is  resorted  to,  the  subject  of 
transitive  verbs  being  put  in  the  case  of  the  agent ;  thus,  gon-hd  icathi  yeng-ku-m ,  thee- 
by  he  wa^-seen.  The  meaning  is,  however,  sometimes  left  to  be  inferred  from  the 
context,  as  is  also  the  case  in  other  Tibeto-Burman  languages ;  thus,  Khdsa-khdta  Hayu 
it-ke-m,  Klias  Ilayu  called-are-we,  we  are  called  Hayu  by  the  Khas. 

Three  verbs,  td ,  to  place ;  jd ,  to  cat ;  and  pd,  to  do,  change  their  d  to  o  in  most 
passive  forms.  Other  verbs  distinguish  the  two  voices  only  by  means  of  pronominal 
affixes.  Those  forms  which  differ  in  the  active  and  the  passive  are  the  first  person 
singular,  the  second  person  singular* of  the  past,  and  the  first  person  plural.  In  the 
second  and  third  persons  dual  and  plural  an  object  of  the  first  person  singular  is  indicated 
by  inserting  the  pronominal  affix  ngo ;  see  above  under  the  head  of  object.  Other 
forms  do  not  differ  for  the  active  and  the  passive ;  thus,  sis-tu-m  means  ‘he  killed  ’  and 
‘  he  was  killed  ’ ;  sis-chhik-mi,  they  two  kill,  or,  are  killed.  It  will  be  seen  that  the 
form  sis-tu-m  contains  the  affix  of  the  object  tu ,  and  is,  consequently,  an  active  form. 
Sis-chhik-mi ,  on  the  other  hand,  has  a  passive  form. 

The  middle  voice  is  formed  from  transitive,  and  also  from  some  intransitive,  verbs 
by  inserting  che,  dual  na,  plural  clii,  between  the  base  and  the  personal  affixes  denoting 
the  subject.  Transitive  bases  ending  in  a  vowel  nasalize  it  before  the  infixes  che  and 
chi  ;  thus,  pd-ng-mi,  I  do  it ;  pa-chu-n g-mi ,  I  do  it  for  myself. 

Tense. — It  has  already  been  remarked  that  the  dialect  does  not  possess  more  than 
two  finite  tenses,  the  present  and  the  past,  and  that  the  difference  between  the  two  is 
not  great.  The  conjugational  tables  in  Hodgson’s  Vayu  grammar  are  probably 
incomplete,  and  the  distribution  of  the  various  forms  on  the  present  and  the  past  some¬ 
times  makes  the  impression  of  being  artificial. 

It  has  already  been  remarked  that  the  present  and  past  tenses  are  distinguished  by 
using  different  affixes  to  denote  the  subject  in  the  dual  and  in  the  first  person  plural. 
The  affix  of  the  second  person  plural  is  ne  in  the  present  as  well  as  in  the  past.  A 
preceding  sound  is,  however,  usually  changed  to  a  nasal  in  the  past;  thus,  dak-ne-m , 
you  wish  ;  dak-ne-m  or  ddng-ne-m,  you  wished  ;  jyop-ne-m,  you  are  tired;  jyom-nc-m , 
you  were  tired  ;  hot-ne-m ,  you  talk  ;  ho-ne-m ,  you  talked.  It  will  be  seen  that  a  preced¬ 
ing  vowel  is,  in  such  cases,  lengthened,  and  that  n  is  dropped  before  n ;  compare  also 
sit-ne-m,  you  kill ;  se-ne-m,  you  killed,  with  change  of  the  long  i  to  e.  The  lengthen¬ 
ing  is  accordingly  due  to  a  kind  of  contraction  between  the  dropped  consonant  and  the 
following  n,  and  it  should  be  noted  that  vowels  arc  as  a  rule  lengthened  as  a  kind  of 
compensation  when  a  consonant  is  dropped;  thus,  dd-mi ,  from  dam-mi ,  he  is  full. 
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Tlie  termination  of  the  second  and  third  persons  singular  is  the  simple  copula  mi 
or  m,  in  the  present  as  well  as  in  the  past ;  thus,  plii-mi,  comest,  comes,  earnest,  came. 
A  preceding  sound  is  usually  treated  in  the  same  way  as  before  ne  in  the  past ;  thus, 
dalc-mi,  desires  ;  dang-mi,  desired,  etc.  To  judge  from  Hodgson’s  grammar  the  past  is 
often  also  distinguished  from  the  present  by  inserting  an  affix  denoting  the  object; 
thus,  sit-mi,  thou  killest;  sis-tu-m,  thou  killedest.  Similarly  Hodgson  also  gives  sis- 
chhik-mi,  they  two  kill,  but  sis-to-chhe-m,  they  two  killed.  This  distinction,  however, 
seems  to  be  artificial,  the  forms  containing  an  affix  of  the  object  being  properly  active, 
the  rest  passive  forms.  Forms  such  as  ha-tu-m,  he  gives,  he  gave,  show  that  the  affix 
of  the  object  is  also  used  in  the  present. 

There  remains  the  first  person  singular.  The  difference  established  between  the 
present  and  the  past  in  Hodgson’s  grammar  is  apparently  sometimes  artificial ;  thus, 
si-n-mi,  I  kill  (him)  ;  sis-tu-ng-mi,  I  killed  him,  in  which  case  the  affix  of  the  object  is 
only  added  in  the  past.  Forms  such  as  hd-tu-ng-mi,  I  give,  or  gave,  him,  show  that  the 
use  or  non-use  of  the  object  affix  does  not  mark  a  difference  of  time.  There  is  appar¬ 
ently  only  one  affix  of  the  first  person  which  is  really  a  tense  affix  of  the  past,  viz.,  the 
affix  su-ng,  which  is  used  in  intransitive  and  passive  verb  ;  thus,  lid-ngo-m,  I  am  given  ; 
ha-su-ng-mi,  I  was  given.  In  transitive  bases  ending  in  nasals  the  first  person  singular 
of  the  present  ends  in  su-ng -mi ,  as  does  also  the  past  tense  of  the  passive  ;  thus,  ping- 
su-ng-mi ,  I  give,  I  was  given. 

The  table  which  follows  registers  the  present  and  past  tenses  of  the  bases  phi,  to 
come  ;  dak',  to  desire  ;  dam,  to  be  full ;  and  hot ,  to  talk. 
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It  has  already  been  noted  that  the  object  is  indicated  in  various  wavs  in  transitive 
verbs.  The  details  will  be  found  in  Hodgson’s  grammar.  In  this  place  we  shall  only 
give  the  present  and  past  tenses  of  the  active  and  the  passive,  and  the  middle  voice  of 
the  base  ping,  to  send,  to  give.  In  the  middle  voice  there  is  no  difference  between  the 
present  and  the  past  except  in  the  dual  and  the  first  person  plural. 


Sing.  1 

Active. 

Passive. 

Middle  Present. 

Present. 

Past. 

Present. 

h 

Past. 

ping-sung-mi 

ping-kung-mi 

ping-vgo-m. 

ping-sung-mi 

ping- chung- mi 

2 

ping-ku-m 

ping -mi 

ping -mi 

ping-che-m 

3 

ping-ku-m 

ping-mi 

ping-che-m 

Dual  1  excl. 

♦ 

ping-cliholc-mi 

ping-ehhong-mi 

ping-na-chhok-mi 

1  incl. 

ping-chhik-mi 

ping-chh  ing-mi 

ping-na-chhik-mi 

2 

ping-chhik-mi 

ping-chlie-m 

ping-na-chhik-mi 

3 

ping-ko-chhe-m 

ping-chhik-mi 

ping-na-chhik-mi 

Plur.  1  excl. 

ping-kok-mi 

pingki-kong-mi 

ping-chi-JcoJc'mi 

1  incl. 

ping- k  e-m 

ping -ki-keng-mi 

ping-chi-ke-m 

2 

* 

ping-ne-m 

ping-ne-m 

ping-chi-ne-m 

3 

ping-ko-me-m 

ping-me-m 

ping-chi-me-m 

The  missing  forms  of  the  active  must  be  supplied  from  the  passive,  and  vice  versa. 
The  past  teme  of  the  middle  agrees  with  the  present  in  all  forms  outside  the  dual  and  the 
first  person  plural  which  are  as  follows ;  dual  1  excl.  ping-na-chhong-mi  ;  1  inch  ping - 
na-chhing-mi  ;  2.  ping-na-chlie-m  ;  3.  ping-na-chhe-m  ;  plur.  1  excl.  ping-chi-lcong-mi, 
1  inch  ping- chi-hen g-mi. 

Other  forms  are  ping-nu-m,  I  send,  or  sent,  thee  ;  ping-no-chhe-m,  I  send,  or  sent, 
you  two;  ping-no-ne-m ,  I  send,  or  sent,  you  ;  ping-sung-clih e-m,  I  send  them  two;  ping - 
sung-me-m,  I  send  them ;  ping-Jeu-ng-chhe-m,  I  sent  them  two ;  ping-ku-ng-me-m ,  I  sent 
them  ;  ping-ngo-chkem,  you  two,  or  they  two,  send  me  ;  ping-simg-chhe-m,  you  two,  or 
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they  two,  sent  me ;  ping-ngo-ne-m,  you  send  me  ;  ping-ngo-me-m,  they  send  me ;  ping 
sung-ne-m,  you  sent  me  ;  ping- sung -me-m,  they  sent  me,  etc. 


Similarly  are  formed  the  present  and  past  tenses  of  most  transitive  verbs. 

It  has  already  been  remarked  that  the  verbs  jd,  eat ;  td,  put;  and  pd,  do,  change 
their  d  to  o  in  the  passive.  Compare  the  table  which  follows  : — 


Active. 

Passive. 

Present. 

1 

Past. 

Present. 

Past. 

Sing.  1  .  . 

td-ng-mi 

td-ku-ng-mi 

to-ngo-m 

to-sung-mi 

2 

td-ku-m 

to- mi 

to-mi 

3 

td-ku-m 

to-mi 

Dual  1  excl.  . 

td-chhok-mi 

td-chhong-mi 

to-chhok-mi 

to-chhong-mi 

1  incl. 

td-chhik-mi 

td-chhing-mi 

to-chhik-mi 

to-chhing-mi 

2 

td-chhe-m 

to-chhik-mi 

to-c/ihe-m 

3 

td-ko-chhe-m 

to-chhik-mi 

Plur.  1  excl. 

td-kok-mi 

td-ki-kong-mi 

to-kok-mi 

to-ki-konq-mi 

1  incl. 

td-ke-m 

td-ki-keng-mi 

to-ke-m 

to-ki-keng  mi 

2 

td-ne-m 

to-ne-m 

to-ne-m 

3 

td-ko-me-m 

to-me-m 

The  base  no,  to  be,  is  inflected  like  phi,  to  come.  The  second  person  singular  is, 
however,  nb-nu-m,  art ;  and  the  third  person  no-mi  or  no-m,  is. 

The  base  la,  to  go,  has  the  form  Id'la  in  the  second  and  third  persons  singular ;  thus, 
Id-ngo-m,  I  go;  Id'-sung-mi,  I  went ;  la'la-m,  gocst,  goes,  wentest,  went. 

Imperative. — The  imperative  is  not  a  finite  tense  denoting  that  something  takes 
place.  It  is  accordingly  not  followed  by  the  copula  mi  or  m.  In  other  respects  it  is 
identical  with  the  past ;  thus,  phi,  come  ;  plii-chhe,  come  you  two  ;  phi-ne,  come  ye ; 
im-che,  sleep ;  im-nd-chhe,  sleep  you  two ;  im-chi-ne,  sleep  ye  ;  hd-to,  give  him ;  hd-to- 
chhe,  give  to  them  two  ;  lid-chhe,  give  you  two;  lid-sung,  give  me  ;  hd-chhong ,  give  us 
two ;  hd-ki-lcong,  give  us  ;  hd-sung-chhe,  give  me  you  two,  and  so  forth. 

The  negative!  imperative  is  formed  by  prefixing  tlid  to  the  present  of  transitives  and 
to  the  past  of  intransitives  ;  thus,  tlid  plii-chhe,  don’t  come  you  two;  thd  ho-ne,  don’t 
talk  ;  thd  hd-chholc,  don’t  give  to  us  two,  etc.  There  are,  however,  many  exceptions  to 
this  latter  rule  ;  thus,  thd  hd-sung-ne,  do  not  ye  give  to  me. 

The  suffix  mi,  m  is  not  only  omitted  in  the  imperative,  hut  also  in  other  forms 
which  do  not  state  that;  an  action  really  takes  placo ;  thus,  phi-ngo-nam,  come-I-if,  if 
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I  come  ;  phl-sa,  if  lie  comes;  phi- sung -phen,  if  I  came;  phi-ngo-yu,  0  that  I  might 
come,  etc. 

Verbal  nouns  and  participles. — The  base  alone  is  used  as  a  verbal  noun;  thus 
pliit' -lie,  coming-in,  coming;  phit'-nung ,  coming-with, when  coming;  phit’-Jchen,  coming- 
from,  after  having  come ;  phit' -sing -lie,  coming-time-at,  when  coming.  The  instru¬ 
mental  of  the  reduplicated  base  is  often  used  as  a  kind  of  conjunctive  participle ;  thus, 
phit' -phit' -ha,  having  come.  An  infinitive  of  purpose  is  forced  by  adding  mung  ;  thus, 
phit'-mung,  in  order  to  come.  This  form  is  also  used  as  a  kind  of  relative  participle ; 
thus,  phit'-mung  lorn,  a  way  to  go  on. 

The  common  suffixes  of  relative  participles  are  vi,  denoting  the  agent,  ta,  forming 
a  kind  of  past  participle  passive,  and  tang  which  is  added  in  order  to  form  a  future 
participle  passive ;  thus,  ha-vi,  who  gives ;  lia-ta,  given  ;  ha-tang,  what  will  be  given, 
fit  to  be  given. 

Causals. — Causals  are  formed  by  hardening  a  soft  initial  or  else  by  suffixing  ping 
to  the  base.  Thus,  buk',  wake ;  puk' ,  awaken :  duk',  move  along ;  thuk-to,  move  it : 
bok,  to  be  born  ;  phok  and  bok-ping,  beget. 

Negative  particle. — Tliej  negative  particle  is  a  prefixed  ma;  thus,  ma  phi-sung - 
mi,  I  did  not  come.  _ 

Tor  further  details  the  student  is  referred  to  Hodgson’s  grammar  and  to  the 
specimen  which  follows,  which  has  been  reprinted  from  Hodgson’s  work.  A  list  of 
words  will  be  found  on  pp.  409  and  If. 
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TIBETO-BURMAN  FAMILY.  Tibeto-Himalayan  Group. 

vayu. 


(B.  H.  Hodgson,  1857.) 


ming 


Ang 
Hy  name 

Hayu  it-ke-m. 

«/ 

Mdyu  call-us. 

dum-sung-mi. 
became- 1. 
Le-got-kulup 
Foot -hands- entire 


Pacliya 
F achy  a 
Ung-ki 
Our 


nom.  Ang  tkoko 

is.  My  tribe 

davo-be  Vayu 
language-in  Vayu 


Vayu  nomi. 

t/ 

Vayu  is. 

is-clii-ke-m. 
call-ourself-we . 


Hatka-bong 

Mow-much-up-to 

ckhuyung 

three 


dum-sung-mi 


became-I 

wani-kken 
top- from. 


g-lia 

me-by 


ma 

not 


Kkasa-kkata 

Khas 

Go  jek-ta 
I  old 

se-ng-mi. 

lmow-I. 

Dkankuta-mu 

Bhankuta-of 


kkakckking-pucklmm-ckup-vi- 

kkata 

pogu-ka 

kii-ta 

vik 

pa-cki-kok-mi. 

soldiers 

Bdja-by 

given 

field  cultivate-for-us-we. 

Ang 

ko  ma  nom. 

Ang 

ta-wo 

Gajr 

aj  Tkapa 

nung  nomi. 

My 

land  not  is. 

My 

son 

Gajrdj  Thdpa 

ivith  is. 

Gon-ka 

kopke  nakpke 

inang-munang 

watki 

yeng-kum. 

W  atkim  narung 

Thee-by 

one-time  two-times 

here 

him 

saw. 

Mis  form 

gon-ka 

blek-tum.  Watkin 

cliko 

le  po-kum. 

Honko  a 

tkum  rami. 

thee-by 

portrayed.  Mis 

body 

also 

made. 

At -first  his 

heart  feared. 

Kaptan-ka 

Captain-by 


tkum  ka-nung  kon-ping-kum. 
heart  giving  agree-made-him. 


Ang 


lit’nung 


blining  ckolo  cliupsit  kken 

four  months  ending  from 

Davo  ckingngak  ckamckem. 

Language  very  difficult-is. 

davo  g-ha  chit-num.  Ang 

question  me-by  tauglit-thee.  My 

lat-ping-ngom.  Ang-ki  tkoko 

to-go-allowcd-shall-be.  Our  tribe 

mus-cki-kok-mi.  Nepal-kkaral  kken 

8it-we.  Nepal-valley  from 


go 

me 


inke 
here 

Gon 
Thou 

tlium-be 
he  art -in 

Kosi 
Kosi  river 
Tambakosi 
Tdmbakbsi 


davo 

My  language  teaching 
gon-ka  mut-ping-kum. 
thee-by  to-stay-causedst. 

sen-cke.  Ung-jita 

knowest-for-thyself.  Thy -asked 
itkaji  nomi,  gon-ka  walige 

is  thee-by  soon 

komba  iml)a 

that-side-on  this-side-on 
mus-cki-kok-mi. 


hope 
blingmu 


bong 

to 


sit -we. 


Go-kkata  awal-bo 

mut-vi 

mang 

no-kok-mi. 

Kusivar 

Botia 

JVe 

fever-dist  ricts-in 

sitting 

not 

are-we. 

Mils  wa  r 

Botia 

Denwar 

awal-be 

mut-vi 

no-ne-m. 

Awal-mu 

ramsa-ka 

gang 

Denwdr 

fcver-districts-in 

sitting 

are. 

Fever-of 

fear -by 

river 

kkcva 

ma  mus-cki-kok-mi. 

Vik 

mang 

O 

po-vi 

gkadi-mu 

ckokpki 

near 

not  sit-we. 

Cultivation  not 

doing 

forest-of 

herbs 
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setung 

jo-yi  kem 

ma 

po-vi 

tboko 

Kusimda  Cbcpang 

babamu 

fruits 

eating  house 

not 

making 

tribes 

Kusunda  Chepdng 

like 

cbbaju 

pucblii-be 

ma 

mus-clii-kok-mi. 

Ang-ki-mu  kem 

nomi ; 

hills 

summits- on 

not 

sit-we. 

Us-of  house 

is  ; 

vik 

le  norni ;  pangamu 

vik 

nom,  memha  makai  dosi 

pbapbai 

field 

also  is ;  cultivable 

field 

is, 

thus  maize  kodo 

buckwheat 

boja 

leyi  rowa 

masa 

sakba 

gohun 

laru  livi  vik  nom. 

rice 

millet  cotton 

beans 

barley 

wheat 

madder  rifd'uyng  field  is. 

Ang-ki 

mfilung 

kolu-be 

Hengong-wo 

baba,  Lapcka 

Limbu 

Our 

homes  in- 

-one-place 

Newdr 

manner,  Lapcha 

Limbu 

baba 

mang  jdbe, 

cbbaju  madum-be 

gadka  pabe  mus-chi-kok-mi. 

manner 

Cbbaju 
Hills 

It;  ma 

also  not 

lat’-lat’-lia 
going 
duk-lung-be 
digging-country-in 

ang-ki  tliok-be 

our  tribe-in 


not  changing,  hills  muldle-in 

puchki-be  boja  ma  li-che-m, 

top-on  rice  not  grows , 

nom.  Hanung  bong  jomsit 

is.  How-much  up- to  grain 

mus-chi-kok-mi.  Ga-ha-khata-ha 
sit-we. 

duk-kok-mi. 
dig -we. 


terraces  making 


sit-we. 


jomsit-mu 

ming 

misebe 

grain-of 

name 

any 

lichem, 

minung 

bong 

grows, 

that 

up-to 

ruk-lung-be 

ruk-kok-mi 

TJs-by  ploughing -country-in  plough-we 

Phalam-tu’-vi  sing-chuk’-vi  kochon-vi 
Smiths  carpenters  potters 


gyeti-m  got-khen 


ma  nn-me-m. 

not  are. 

ing-cbi-kok-mi. 
buy -we. 

was-ckyang 
dress 


other-of  hand-from 

pa-chi-kok-mi.  Ang-ki 

make- for- us- we.  Our 

rome-k  kata-ha  duri 

wives-by  duri 

khakclihing-puchhum-po-vi  (or  -cbup-yi) 
soldiers 


Kam-pa-chyang  bingcho-pa-chyang 

Utensils  ornaments 

kem  ang-k: 

houses  our 

yik  se-tang 
field  gathered 


Ang-ki 

Our 

ang-ki 


got-ha 


chinching-ha 

spinning 


our 

jewa 

clothes 


pung-me-m. 
weave-they . 


namsang-mu 


seva 

service 


rangai 


smell-of 

po-me-m  ; 
dye  do ; 

mes-cko-kkata 
women 


ma 
not 

loncho-khata 

men 


ma  no-me-m. 

not  are. 

po-me-m.  Jewa 

do.  Clothes 

dawang-mi  (sic) 
white 


hand-with 
rowa-kben 
cotton-from 
Vayu-khata 
Vdyus 

Mische-pa  gyeti 
Any-way  other 
ITengong-wo  got-khen 
Newdrs  hand-from 
was-chi-me-m ; 


Nayung 

Two 


got 


hands 
madum-be  it-ba 
sides -on  here 
po-ta  di-ba 


rangau-po-ta 

dyed 

kulup-ba 

entire-with 


jewa 

clothes 

mu-lung 


wear  ; 


Ao 

villages 


was-cbi-mem.  Ang-ki 
wear.  Our 

ba  kulup-kben  cbliolup  bong 

half  entire-from  score  up-to 


dok-ha  bam-ta  no-me-m. 
there  scattered  ■  are. 
wamta 


Ang-ki 


liung-lung- ko-ba 


Our  houses 
ro-ta 


itbijila  no-mi. 
small  are. 

mupbta  cbbaju 
seated  hills 

sing-ha 
rough  timber -from 
khisti-ha  sup-ta 


kem  cbhalung 


made 


cane-with 


c n 


chalk  (?  )-with  plastered  straw-with  thatched 
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gege-gege  pa-chi-mem. 

Kem 

bbitari  nayung 

kuna 

no-cbbik-mi, 

kolu 

separately  made-are. 

Mouse 

within  two 

rooms 

are , 

one 

im-lung  kolu  kbo’-lung. 

Ta-wo-khata  ta-mi-kbata 

gege-ta 

ma 

sleeping -room  one  cooking -room. 

Boys  girls 

separate-place 

not 

hok-mi.  Bangchodum-khen 

biak 

pa-chi-kok-mi. 

Nayung 

got  kulup- ba 

sleep.  Maturity-from 

marriage  make-we. 

Two 

hands  entire -with 

ba  kulup-khen  le 

got 

kulup  bong 

penku 

ha-ha-ha 

rome 

half  entire- from  feet 

hands 

all  up-to 

rupees 

giving 

wives 

ing-chi-kok-mi.  Penku  pbern 
buy-our-we.  Money  pay 

lat’-lat’-ha  kam  pa-pa-ha 

going  work 

sing-tong  ko-be 

person  eartli-in 

ja-cbi-kok-mi ; 
eat-we ; 

dudu  cbalung 
milk  eggs 


mang  won-ti-ke 
not  can-we 
plieng-kok-mi. 
doing  pay-we. 

klium-pop-mi.  Kliocho 

bury-we.  Foicl 

gai  bbalu  phoka 

cows  bears  monkeys 

ja-knk-mi.  Sove 
eat-we.  Beer 


nam  rome 
if  wife 

Miscke  ma 
Anything  not 

puk  cheli 
swine  goat 

ma  ja-kok-mi ; 
not  eat-we ; 


upu  kem-be 
father  house-in 
pa-pa-ha  me’-ta 
doing  dead 

beli  niechbo 
sheep  buffaloes 
singwo-khudu 
bees-honey 


tung-cbi-kok-mi, 

drink-we-our, 


bukcbba-le 
spirits- also 


tnng-kok-mi. 

drink-ice. 


Sove  ang-ki  po-ta  cbing-ngak  tung-kok-mi ;  bukchha  gyeti-m 

Beer  our  made  much  drink-ice ;  spirits  others-of 

got-khen  ing-ta  yang-ngak  .  tung-cbi-kok-mi.  Ang-ki  cbbo-be  ma 
hand-from  bought  little  drink-ice.  Our  body-in  not 

blek-cbi-kok-mi ;  nokclihung  sas-clii-kok-mi,  mescbo  le  tonclio  le. 

tattoo-ourselves-we ;  ears  bore-ice ,  women  also  men  also. 


Balung-kben 

gyeti 

suna-le 

ma 

dak-kok-mi. 

Ang-ki 

cbolvi 

balling, 

Exorcist-from 

other 

any 

not 

icish-we. 

Our 

physician 

exorcist, 

gyeti 

suna-le 

ma 

nom. 

Vayu 

tlioko-mu 

singtong 

suna-ba 

brahman 

other 

any 

not 

is. 

Vdyu 

tribe-of 

person 

any -by 

brahman 

lama  ma  bon-mi.  Gyeti-m  lom  ma  kbok-chi-kok-mi.  Ang-ki  rik 

lama  not  obey.  Others-of  way  not  walk-we.  Our  field 


ha-khele 

ma 

wat-kok-mi. 

Upo 

met’-khen  tawo-kbata-ba  cbliing-ngak 

ever 

not 

abandon-ice. 

Father 

1  died-from 

sons-by 

much 

yang-ngak  ma 

papa-ha  lin 

g-me-m. 

Tami-kbata-ba 

mische-le 

ma 

ling-me-m. 

little 

not 

doing  get- they. 

Baughters-by 

anything 

not 

get-they. 

Imha-mu 

diiwo  devi 

ang-ki 

lnajliua 

no-mi. 

I  nung 

waniklien 

Such 

disputes  deciding 

our 

village-headman 

is. 

Mim 

from 

povi 

suna-le 

ma  nom. 

'  Ang-ki 

tboko  gyeti-m 

goi-bo 

las-ta 

yang-ta 

making 

anyone 

not  is. 

Our 

tribe  others-of 

hand-in 

gone 

decreased 

tboko  nati  tolgong  bong  yang-mi. 

tribe  two  handfuls  till  decrcased-is. 
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FREE  TRANSLATION  OF  THE  FOREGOING. 

Mv  name  is  Pachva.  I  am  a  Vayu.  The  Khas  tribe  call  ns  Hayu,  but  in  our  own 
tongue  we  call  ourselves  Vayu.  I  am  an  old  man.  I  do  not  know  how  old  I  am,  but  I 
am  more  than  sixty  years  old.  We  cultivate  the  land  assigned  by  the  Raja  to  the  soldiers 
of  the  Dhankuta  regiment.  I  have  no  land  of  my  own.  My  son  is  in  the  service  of ’ 
Gajraj  Thapa.  You  have  seen  him  here  several  times,  and  drawn  his  portrait,  and 
measured  him.  At  first  he  was  alarmed,  but  the  captain  reassured  him,  and  induced  him 
to  consent.  You  have  kept  me  here  four  months  that  I  might  teach  you  my  language. 
Our  language  is  very  difficult,  you  must  judge  for  yourself.  I  can  only  answer  your 
questions.  I  hope  that  you  will  soon  let  me  go. 

Our  tribe  live  on  both  sides  of  the  Kosi,  from  the  Yallev  of  Nepal  to  the 
Tambakosi.  We  do  not  live  in  the  fever  districts,  as  do  the  Kuswars,  the  Botias,  and  the 
Denwars.  We  do  not  live  near  the  river  for  fear  of  the  fever.  We  do  not,  neither,  live 
on  the  hill  summits  like  the  Kusunda  and  Ghepang  tribes,  who  never  cultivate  but  live 
on  wild  herbs  and  fruits,  and  never  build  houses.  We  have  houses,  and  cultivate  the 
soil,  growing  maize,  kodo,  buckwheat,  rice,  millet,  cotton,  beans,  barley,  wheat,  madder. 
We  have  fixed  homes  like  the  Newars,  and  are  not  migratory  like  the  Lepchas  and 
Limbus.  We  occupy  the  central  parts  of  the  hill  slopes,  which  we  cut  into  terraces. 
Rice  will  not  grow  on  the  tops,  nor  any  description  of  grain.  We  go  up  as  high  as 
grain  will  grow.  We  use  the  plough  where  it  is  possible.  In  other  places  wre  use  the 
spade.  We  have  no  smiths,  carpenters,  or  potters.  We  buy  utensils  and  ornaments 
from  others.  We  build  our  own  houses,  and  our  dress  is  made  of  home-grown  cotton 
which  our  wives  spin  and  weave.  No  Vayus  are  soldiers,  and  we  never  take  menial 
service.  The  Newars  dye  our  clothes.  The  men  use  white  clothes,  but  the  women  wear 
dyed  clothes.  Our  villages  are  small,  usually  fifteen  to  twenty  houses,  scattered  here 
and  there  along  the  hill-sides.  Our  houses  are  made  of  rough  timber,  interlaced  with 
canes,  plastered  with  chalk,  and  thatched  with  straw.  There  are  two  rooms  in  the  house, 
one  for  sleeping  and  another  for  cooking.  There  is  no  general  dormitory  for  the  grown 
up  hoys  and  girls  of  the  village.  We  marry  at  maturity.  We  buy  our  wives  at  a  cost 
of  from  fifteen  to  twenty  rupees.  If  we  have  no  money,  we  earn  her  by  working  in  her 
father’s  house.  We  bury  our  dead  without  any  ceremony.  We  eat  fowls,  swine,  goats, 
sheep,  and  buffaloes,  but  not  cows,  bears,  or  monkeys.  We  also  eat  honey,  milk  and  eggs. 
We  drink  beer  and  spirits.  The  beer  is  home-brewed,  and  we  drink  much  of  it.  We 
must  buy  the  spirits  from  others,  and  we  therefore  do  not  drink  much  of  it.  We  do  not 
tattoo  our  bodies,  but  we  bore  our  ears,  the  men  as  well  as  the  women.  We  have  no 
other  priest  than  the  exorcist.  He  is  also  our  physician.  None  of  the  Vayu  tribe  follow 
the  brahmans  or  lamas,  and  we  do  not  adopt  foreign  customs.  We  never  abandon  our 
fields.  When  the  father  dies,  the  sons  equally  inherit  him,  the  daughters  do  not  inherit. 
Our  village  headman  decides  our  disputes.  We  never  appeal  from  him.  Our  tribe  has 
been  subjugated  by  others,  and  is  reduced  to  very  inconsiderable  numbers. 
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OTHER  NEPAL  DIALECTS. 

Hodgson  has  published  vocabularies  of  several  more  Nepal  dialects.  Some  of  them 
such  as  I) alii,  Denwar,  Kuswar,  Pakhya  and  Tharu  are  Aryan  forms  of  speech  and  do  not 
interest  us  in  this  connexion.  Others  are  of  the  same  kind  as  Vayu,  and  it  will  be  of 
interest  to  collect  such  scraps  of  information  about  their  grammar  as  can  he  gathered 
from  Hodgson’s  vocabularies.  Some  short  notes  about  the  dialects  of  the  Bhramus,  the 
Chepangs,  the  Kusundas,  and  the  Thaksyas  therefore  follow.  They  are  entirely  based  on 
the  materials  published  by  Hodgson. 

The  Chepang  and  Kusiinda  tribes  live  in  the  central  region  of  Nepal,  to  the  west  of 
the  Vayus.  Their  dialects  are  complex,  pronominalized,  forms  of  speech.  The  same  is 
the  case  wTith  the  language  of  the  Bhramu  tribe,  who  dwell  in  the  Nepal  Terai.  With 
regard  to  the  remaining  dialect,  that  of  the  Thaksya  tribe,  I  am  unable  to  state  whether 
it  is  a  pronominalized  form  of  speech  or  not. 

The  vocabulary  of  these  dialects  is  relatively  free  from  Aryan  loan-words,  as  will  be 
seen  from  the  short  comparative  vocabulary  which  follows  : — 


Chepang. 

Kusunda. 

1 

Bhramu. 

J  Thaksya. 

One 

ya-zho 

goi-svng 

de 

cZt 

Two 

— 

j  nhi-zho 

ghinga 

ni 

ngi 

Three 

sum-zho 

d-llia 

sworn 

som 

Four 

ploi-zho 

pinjdng 

bi 

bla 

Five 

puma-zho 

pangangjdng 

bangd 

l 

ngoi 

Six 

kruk-zho 

tu 

Seven 

chdnd-zho 

nges 

Eight 

prap-zho 

bhre 

Nine 

taku-zho 

ku 

Ten 

gyib-zho 

chyn 

Twenty 

ngiyu 

Fifty 

ngasyu 

Hundred 

bhra 
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Chepang. 

Kusunda. 

Bkramu. 

Thaksya. 

I 

ngd 

chi 

ngd 

ghydng 

Thou 

nang 

nu 

nang 

nga 

Who  ? 

ndtat 

hai 

id 

What  ? 

ndtdng 

khajupero 

Bird 

wd 

kotau 

jyaling 

\ 

nom'ya 

Blood 

wet ,  wi 

uyu 

chlwl 

kd 

Child 

gilase,  chyachi 

dlopichdm 

Cow 

mo-syd 

nokmiva 

syd 

mhe 

Day 

nyl 

dina 

dina 

sar 

Dog 

kwl 

agai 

akyd 

naga 

Ear 

ne ,  no 

chydu 

kdnd 

nha 

Egg 

wd-kum 

givd 

horn 

chhydrkyaphum 

Eye  » 

mai,  mik 

chining 

mik 

mi 

Fire 

me,  ml 

ja 

mai 

mhe 

Fish 

nya,  ngd 

ngasa 

nangd 

trangngd 

Foot 

la 

chan 

unzik 

malethin 

Goat 

mesyd,  mlchd 

mljha 

michha 

rdmo 

Hair 

men 

gyaii 

sydm 

chham 

Hand 

lcutmb 

gipa 

bhit 

ydydthin 

Head 

id,  tolong 

chipi 

kdpd 

ta 

Hog 

pyd  (fc) 

“h/ty  yasa 

paksyd 

til 
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Chepang. 

Kusunda. 

B  lira  mu. 

• 

Tbaksya. 

Horn 

rang 

■iping  jing 

iinyd 

ru 

House 

kyim,  tim 

bdhi 

nam 

ghim 

Moon 

lake,  lame 

jun 

clialawani 

latingd 

Mountain 

rids 

parbat 

danda 

yedadhyu 

Mouth 

motong 

birgydd 

ancim 

sung 

Name 

myeng 

giji 

min 

min 

Night 

yd 

inggai 

mun 

Boad 

lydm 

won 

ummd 

ghydm 

Sky 

sdrdg 

lagai 

mu 

Smoke 

lu 

tou 

pdlgu 

pudhi 

Stone 

• 

bang 

kung-ba 

Sun 

nyam 

ing 

uni 

ghangi,  saughini 

Tiger 

jd-{kela ) 

ddjd  kduli 

bvmdng 

nd 

Tooth 

srek 

toho 

swd 

9V° 

Tree 

sing  (- tak ) 

i 

simma 

ghyung 

Water 

tl 

tang 

dwd 

kya 

Good 

pito 

waiyaki 

gado 

dsbd 

Bad 

pilo 

ka-ingbarai 

mads 

na  dsba 

Far 

dydng-to 

isinha 

kalok 

chari 

Near 

lokto 

ista 

kanyu k 

nyese 

Tall 

1 

phiyong 

alhok 

bauchheba 
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CliepHPg. 

Kusunda. 

Bhrainu. 

Thaksya. 

Short 

poktoh 

anyah 

pululu 

Eat 

jeche ,  jhlsa 

dm 

chd 

Ihila 

• 

Drink 

tumcJie,  tumsa 

tang  qonong 

sydnga 

pi-u 

Sleep 

emche,  yemsa 

iptu 

nawa 

nhuko 

Come 

agga 

thdya, 

hhau 

Go 

da 

yenga 

hero 

Run 

hi,  hisa 

gorgowoto 

gegweya 

nginahero 

Give 

bui 

di 

pyu 

pino 

Strike 

pungboyo 

rnoto 

tdu,  thopdti 

Kill 

puivdgo 

sdto,  aprito 

thagothdpdti 

CHEPANG. 

The  Chepangs  live  in  the  dense  forests  of  the  central  region  of  Nepal,  to  the  west  of 
the  great  valley. 

AUTHORITIES— 

Hodgson,  B.  H., — On  the  Chepang  and  Kusunda  Tribes  of  Nepal.  Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of 
Bengal,  Vol.  xvii,  Pt.  ii,  1848,  pp.  650  and  if.  Reprinted  in  Selections  from  the  Records  of  the 
Government  of  Bengal,  No.  xxvii,  Calcutta,  1857,  pp.  150  and  ff.,  and  in  Hodgson’s  Essays  on  the 
Languages,  Literature,  and  Religion  ,  f  Nepal  and  Tibet.  London  1874,  Pt.  ii,  pp.  45  and  ff. 
Contains  notes  on  the  tribe  and  a  vocabulary. 

„  — Comparative  Vocabulary  of  the  Languages  of  the  Broken  Tribes  of  Nepal.  Journal  of 

the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal,  Vol.  xxvi,  1857,  pp.  317  and  ff.  Reprinted  in  Miscellaneous  Essays 
relating  to  Indian  Subjects.  Vol.  i,  London  1880,  pp.  161  and  ff. 

Hunter,  W.  W., — A  Comparative  Dictionary  of  the  Languages  of  India  and  High  Asia.  London  1868. 
Forbes,  Capt.  C.  J.  F., — Affinities  of  the  Dialects  of  the  Chepang  and  Kusundah  Tribes  of  Ntpal  with  those 
of  the  Hill  Tribes  of  Arracan.  Journal  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  Vol.  ix,  1877,  pp.  421  and  ff. 
,,  — Gn  Tibeto-Burman  Languages.  Ibidem,  Vol.  x,  1878,  pp.  210  and  ff.  Contains 

vocabularies,  Chepang,  etc. 

„  — Comparative  Grammar  of  the  Languages  of  Further  India:  a  fragment.  And 

other  Essays.  London  1881.  Contains  comparative  vocabularies,  Chepang,  etc. 

Chepang  is  a  dialect  of  the  complex,  pronomiualized  type.  We  are  only  unsatisfac¬ 
torily  informed  about  its  grammatical  features.  Hodgson  was  of  opinion  that  the  dialect 
was  likely  to  disappear  ere  long.  I  do  not  know  in  how  far  this  forecast  has  been  verified. 

NouilS. — The  natural  gender  is  distinguished  by  using  different  words  or  by  means 
of  qualifying  additions;  thus,  pa,  father;  mti,  mother:  piirsi,  man;  miru,  woman;  to, 
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grandfather;  aie,  grandmother  :  chb,  boy  ;  cho-ridng,  girl :  hou,  brother  ;  hou-dhidng, 
sister  :  palam,  husband  ;  malcim,  wife  :  you-shyd,  bull;  md-shyd ,  cow. 

We  do  not  know  anything  about  the  existence  of  separate  dual  and  plural  suffixes. 
Mai  in  wd-mai ,  they,  and  lum  in  ngi-lum ,  we,  are  perhaps  plural  suffixes. 

The  genitive  can  apparently  be  formed  by  prefixing  the  governed  to  the  governing 
word  without  any  suffix  ;  thus,  wd-kum,  bird’s  egg,  egg.  The  suffix  ku  means  £  of,’  and 
is  probably  used  when  the  governing  word  is  understood. 

Other  cases  are  indicated  by  adding  postpositions.  Such  are  sdi,  to  ;  i,  with,  from  ; 
hang,  in,  on. 

Numerals. — The  first  ten  numerals  are  : — 
yd-zho,  yd-zyo,  one. 


nhi-zho,  nhi-zyo,  two. 
sum-zho ,  sum-zyo,  three. 
pldi-zho,  pldi-zyo,  four. 
pima-zho,  puma-zyo,  five. 


kruk-zho,  kruk-zyo,  six. 
didind-zlio,  chdna-zyo,  seven. 
prap-zlio ,  prap-zyo ,  eight. 
taku-zho,  taku-zyo,  nine. 
gyib-zlio,  gyib-zyo,  ten. 


Pronouns. — The  following  are  the  personal  pronouns  : — 


ngd,  I. 
ngdi-ku,  my. 
ngi-lum,  we. 
ngi-ku,  our. 


u,  he,  she,  it. 
u-ku,  his,  her,  its. 
wd-mai,  thev. 

•j 

u-mai-ku,  their. 


nang,  thou. 
nang-ku ,  thy. 
ning-lum,  you. 
ning-ku,  your. 

Verbs. — We  know  almost  nothing  about  the  conjugation  of  verbs.  Forms  such  as 
bu-i,  give  ;  le-i,  take,  are  probably  imperatives.  The  same  is  perhaps  the  case  with  forms 
ending  in  che  and  s-che ;  thus,  je-che,  eat ;  turn- che,  drink  ;  mu-s-che,  sit  down  ;  nho-s-che , 
speak. 

Hodgson  supposed  the  forms  ending  in  sa  to  be  verbal  nouns  ;  thus,  jhi-sa,  to  eat ; 
tum-sa,  to  drink  ;  mu-sa,  to  sit  down.  It  is  however  also  possible  that  they  are  relative 
participles  or  nouns  of  agency  ;  compare  rup-sa,  tailor;  naikyou-sa,  weaver,  and  so  on. 

Certain  verbal  forms  end  in  ding ;  thus,  hajhinang,  to  request.  Hodgson  supposed 
that  they  were  participles.  They  can  also  be  verbal  nouns  ;  compare,  youngsang,  tasting ; 
jensatdng,  murder;  latildng,  robbery  ;  mharldng,  love,  and  so  on. 

The  negative  participle  is  apparently  a  suffixed  lo  ;  thus,  pito,  good  ;  pi-lo,  bad ; 
nim-to,  sweet;  nim-lo,  sour;  hainang-lo,  to  refuse.  Compare  the  negative  suffix  lo  in  some 
Kuki  Chin  dialects. 


KUSONDA. 

The  Kusunda  live  in  the  same  district  as  the  Chcpangs,  viz.,  in  the  jungles  of  the 
central  region  of  Nepal,  close  to  the  plains,  to  the  westward  of  the  great  valley. 
Hodgson  iii  1848  predicted  the  extinction  of  the  tribe  within  a  few  generations,  and  it. 
can  only  be  very  insignificant. 

AUTHORITIES— 

Hodgson,  B.  IT., —  On  the  Ohrpnng  and  Kusunda  Tribes  of  Nepal.  Journal  of  tlio  Asiatic  Society  of 
Bcogal,  Vol.  xvii,  Pt.  ii,  1848,  pp.  650  and  ff.  Reprinted  in  Selections  from  the  Jlecorde  of  the 
Government  of  Bengal.  No.  xxvii,  Calcutta,  1857,  pp.  150  and  ff.,  and  in  Hodgson’s  Essays  on  the 
Languages ,  Literature  and  Religion  of  Nepal  and  Tibet.  London  1874,  Pt.  ii,  pp.  40  and  ff.. 
Contains  notes  on  the  tribe. 
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Hodgson,  B.  H., — Continuation  of  the  Comparative  Vocabulary  of  the  Languages  of  the  broken  Tribes  of 
Nepal.  Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal,  Yol.  xxvi,  1857,  pp.  327  and  ff.  Reprinted  in 
Miscellaneous  Essays  relating  to  Indian  Subjects,  Yol.  i,  London  1880,  pp.  171  and  ff. 

Hunter,  W.  W., — A  Comparative  Dictionary  of  the  Languages  of  India  and  High  Asia.  London  1868. 
Forbes,  Capt.  C.  J.  F., — Affinities  of  the  Dialects  of  the  Ohepang  and  Eusundah  Tribes  of  Nepal  with  those 
of  the  Hill  Tribes  of  Arracan.  Journal  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  Yol.  ix,  1877,  pp.  421  and  ff. 
„  — On  Tibeto-Burman  Languages.  Ibidem,  Yol.  x,  1878,  pp.  210  and  ff.  Contains 

vocabnlaries,  Knsnnda,  etc. 

„  —Comparative  Grammar  of  the  Languages  of  Further  India  :  a  fragment.  And 

other  Essays.  London  1881.  Contains  vocabularies,  Kusunda,  etc. 


Hodgson  classed  Kusunda  as  a  dialect  of  the  complex  pronominalized  type.  The 
short  remarks  which  follow  are  based  on  the  vocabulary  published  by  him. 

Nouns. — Gender  is  distinguished  by  using  different  terms  or  by  adding  words  with 
the  meaning  ‘  male,’  ‘  female,’  respectively.  Thus,  pdi,  father ;  mdi,  mother :  talasai,  boy  ; 
takse,  girl :  duwoi,  husband  ;  ningdai  myahoa,  wife  ;  mill' y a  dawdi,  man ;  ningdai,  woman  ; 
gyd  kotau ,  male  bird ;  gimi  kotau,  female  bird :  dgai  gyd,  dog  ;  dgai  gimi,  bitch,  and  so  on. 

We  do  not  know  anything  about  the  existence  of  separate  dual  and  plural  suffixes. 

Cases  are  formed  by  adding  postpositions.  Such  are  nata  igin ,  of  ;  tdi,  in  ;  lai,  to  ; 
jang  jai,  from  ;  di ,  by  ;  tang  die,  with  ;  kduthai,  without,  and  so  on. 

Numerals. — The  first  five  numerals  are  goi-sdng,  one ;  gliinga,  two  ;  daha,  three ; 
pin-jdng,  four  ;  pangang-jdng,  five.  The  final  sang,  jdng,  in  some  of  these  forms  is  prob¬ 
ably  a  generic  particle. 

Pronouns. — The  following  are  the  personal  pronouns  : — 
clii,  I. 


chiyi,  my. 

tok’-jliinga,  we  two. 
tok-jhingayi,  ours  two. 
cho-baki,  we. 


nu,  thou. 
niyi,  thy. 


nok' -jhinga,  you  two. 
nok-jhingayi,  yours  two. 
noki-baki,  togardki,  you. 


cho-baki-yida,  toki-balci-mida,  ours. I  noki-baki-yida,  yours. 


gida,  he,  she,  it. 
gidayi,  his,  hers,  its. 
gida-jhinga,  they  two. 
gida-jhingayi,  theirs  two. 
gida-baki,  their. 
gida-baki-yida,  theirs. 


The  suffix  jhinga  in  the  dual  forms  is  probably  another  form  of  ghhiga,  two. 

Some  other  forms  are  given  in  another  place  in  Hodgson’s  vocabulary  ;  thus,  ki,  I ; 
tangda,  me  ;  gido-ddni,  him  ;  tok-jhingai,  by  us  two  ;  tok-khdgyai,  by  us;  tokkhadai,  us  ; 
nok-khag,  you,  and  so  on. 

Demonstrative  pronouns  are  ta  and  tdi,  this ;  issi  and  it,  that. 

Interrogative  and  indefinite  pronouns  are  natat,  who  ?  tidtdng,  what  ?  natainiya  hale, 
anyone ;  nataumya  hdgit,  anything. 

Verbs. — Hodgson  gives  the  following  table  of  the  present  tense  active  and  passive  of 
pungbogo,  strike, — 

ki  pomatanlia-u,  I  beat.  tangda  pungmatabahini,  I  am  beaten. 


nu  pomatawa,  thou  beatest. 
gida  pomatawa,  he  beats. 
tok-jhingai  pomatanliai ,  we  two  beat. 
nok-jhinga  pomatawa,  you  two  beat. 
gida-jhinga  pomatawa,  they  two  beat. 
tok-khdgyai  pomatanliai,  we  beat. 
nok-khag  pomatawa,  you  beat. 
gidaki  poma' awa,  they  beat. 


gidoddni  gidai  pungmataba,  he  is  beaten. 
tok-jliigai  pomatabai,  we  two  are  beaten. 

gida-jhinga  gi  pungmataba,  they  two  are  beaten. 
tokkhadai  pomatabai,  we  are  beaten. 

gidalehai  gi  pungmataba,  they  are  beaten. 


BHRAMU. 
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The  base  alone  is  apparently  used  as  an  imperative  ;  thus,  dm,  eat ;  da,  go  ;  di,  give  ; 
md,  take.  Suffixes  such  as  o,  u,  and  a  can  apparently  be  added  ;  thus,  gorgowoto,  run  ; 
pungbogo,  strike  ;  puwdyo,  kill ;  mangbo,  hear ;  auo,  do ;  iptu,  sleep ;  agga,  come ; 
pwdktoba,  speak,  and  so  on. 

Negative  imperatives  are  anibil,  do  not;  anoktabin,  do  not  speak  ;  abdgdnebin,  be 
silent.  They  are  apparently  formed  by  prefixing  a  and  suffixing  bill  or  bin.  A  prefixed 
negative  d  seems  to  occur  in  dyewd,  no. 


BHRAMU. 


The  Bhramus  are  one  of  the  tribes  of  the  Nepal  Tarai.  At  the  last  Census  of  1901, 
15  speakers  of  the  Bhramu  dialect  were  returned  from  Assam. 

AUTHORITIES— 

Hodgson,  B.  H., — Comparative  Vocabulary  of  the  Languages  of  the  broken  Tribes  of  Nepal.  Journal  of 
the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal,  Vol.  xxvi,  1857,  pp.  317  and  £f.  Reprinted  in  Miscellaneous  Essays 
relating  to  Indian  Subjects.  Yol.  i,  London  1880,  pp.  161  and  ff. 

Hunter,  W.  W., — A  Comparative  Dictionary  of  the  Languages  of  India  and  High  Asia,  London  1868. 

Hodgson  stated  that  Bhramu  is  a  dialect  of  the  complex  pronominalized  type.  The 
materials  published  by  him  are  still  the  only  foundation  of  our  knowledge  of  the  dialect. 
They  are  not  sufficient  for  more  than  drawing  attention  to  some  few  facts. 

Nouns  and  adjectives  are  often  preceded  by  a  prefix  a ;  thus,  a-kyd,  dog ;  a-nap, 
ant ;  a-nam,  mouth  ;  a-mai,  mother ;  a-bo,  white ;  a-lhok,  long ;  a-nyak,  short ;  a-lham, 
large,  and  so  on.  This  a  is  probably  a  demonstrative  pronoun. 

We  have  no  information  about,  the  way  in  which  the  natural  genders  are  dis¬ 
tinguished.  JBabdi  is  *  father  ’  and  a-mai,  mother,  and  these  words  are  probably  used  in 
order  to  denote  the  sex,  as  is  the  case  in  connected  dialects. 

There  are  apparently  two  numbers,  the  singular  and  the  plural.  The  final  dd  in 
hu-du,  they,  is  probably  a  plural  suffix. 

Cases  are  formed  by  adding  postpositions  such  as  ku,  of ;  tu,  to ;  gang,  jdng,  from  ; 
di,  in ;  thdchi,  in,  on  ;  gd'i,  on,  upon ;  chou,  with. 

The  first  five  numerals  are  de,  one  ;  ni,  two  ;  sworn,  three  ;  bi,  four  ;  bd-nga,  five. 

The  following  are  the  personal  pronouns  : — 


ngd,  I. 
ngd-ku,  my. 
ni,  we. 
ni-ku,  our. 


u,  he,  she,  it. 
u-kd,  his,  her,  its. 
kudu,  they. 
un-kd,  their. 


ndng,  thou. 
nang-ku,  thy. 
ndng ,  you. 
ndng-ku,  your. 

The  base  u,  hu,  is  also  used  as  a  remote  demonstrative  ;  thus,  liddi,  there.  The  cor¬ 
responding  nearer  demonstrative  is  apparently  hi ;  thus,  hidi,  here. 

Interrogative  and  indefinite  pronouns  are  hai,  who?  ku-wa,  how  much?  sung, 
somebody;  hang,  something. 

We  do  not  know  much  about  the  conjugation  of  verbs.  The  base  alone,  without 
any  suffix,  is  apparently  used  as  a  present ;  thus,  mb  and  lik,  it  is,  yes ;  md-mi  and  a-lilc, 
it  is  not,  no. 

The  base  alone,  or  with  one  of  the  suffixes  d  and  o  or  u,  is  used  as  an  imperative  ; 
thus,  chd,  eat ;  so,  get  up ;  syo,  walk  ;  sydngd,  drink;  thdyd ,  come;  yenga,  go  i  tliayo, 
take ;  sdto,  kill ;  pyu,  give,  etc. 
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The  negative  participle  is  a  prefixed  md  or  a,  before  imperatives  a  prefixed  md  ; 
thus,  ma-mi,  not  is,  no;  a-lik,  not  is,  no  ;  md  ye  and  md  Male,  do  not  speak,  he  silent. 
The  vocabulary  is,  to  a  great  extent,  mixed  with  Aryan  words. 


THAKSYA. 


Our  information  about  the  Thaksvas  and  their  language  is  very  unsatisfactory.  ■  I 
am  unable  to  decide  whether  the  dialect  belongs  to  the  pronominalized  or  to  the  non- 
pronominalized  class. 


AUTHORITIES— 

Hodgson,  B.  H., — Continuation  of  the  Comparative  Vocabulary  of  the  Languages  of  the  broken  Tribes  of 
Nepal.  Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal,  Vol.  xxvi,  1857,  pp  327  and  ff.  Reprinted  in 
Miscellaneous  Essays  relating  to  Indian  Subjects.  Vol.  i,  London  1880,  pp.  171  and  If. 

Beames,  J., — Outlines  of  Indian  Philology,  with  a  map  shewing  the  distribution  of  Indian  Languages. 

Calcutta  1867.  Appendix  A  contains  numerals  in  Thaksya,  etc. 

Hunter,  W.  W., — A  Comparative  Dictionary  of  the  Languages  of  India  and  High  Asia.  London  1868.. 


Nouns. — Gender  is  distinguished  by  using  different  words  or  by  adding  suffixes 
such  as  gyd,  dho,  rago,  yese,  male ;  md,  moma,  mama,  Iso,  female.  Thus,  dbo,  father ; 
dmd,  mother  :  mrinthin,  husband  ;  mrinmlii,  wife  :  pyung,  man  ;  mrin,  woman  : ,  klieba, 
old  man ;  khugyu,  old  woman  :  mhe-yese,  bull ;  mhe-mama,  cow  ;  rdmo-gyd ,  he  goat ; 
rdmo-md,  she- goat;  mai  rago,  lie-buffalo;  mai  moma,  she  buffalo:  nom'ya  dho,  male 
bird  ;  nom'ya  iso,  female  bird. 

We  do  not  know  anything  about  the  existence  of  separate  dual  and  plural  suffixes. 

Cases  are  formed  by  adding  postpositions.  Such  are  chaye,  of  ;  dhyari,  to  ;  kyache, 
from  ;  kau,  by  ;  ngayero,  with ;  drobhoja,  without ;  liisono ,  in. 

Numerals. — The  first  numerals  are  : — 


1  di. 

6  tu. 

20  ngiyu. 

2  ngi. 

7  nges. 

30  sombu. 

3  som. 

8  b  lire. 

40  blibyu. 

4  bla. 

9  ku. 

50  ngasyu. 

5  nga. 

10  cliyu. 

100  blira. 

It  will  be  seen  that  highe 

Pronouns— The  followi 
ghydng,  I. 

gliyang-ge,  my,  mine. 
ghyang-si,  we  two. 
ghyangsi-ye,  our  two. 
ghyang-cha,  we. 
ghyang-cha-ye,  our. 


'  numbers  are  counted  in  tens 

g  are  the  personal  pronouns  : 
nga,  thou. 
ngdye,  thy,  thine. 
ngi-si,  you  two. 
ngl-si-ye,  your  two. 
nga-cha,  you. 
nga-cha-ye,  your. 


mid,  chana,  he,  she,  it. 
mhiye,  his,  her,  its. 
mhi-si,  they  two. 
mhi-si-ye,  their  two. 
mhi-cha,  they. 
mhi-cha-ye,  mni-ye-ke,  their. 


It  will  be  seen  that  there  are  three  numbers,  (he  singular,  the  dual,  and  the  plural. 
The  table  of  the  present  tense  of  the  verb  tail,  strike,  reproduced  below,  contains  another 
set  of  forms  ;  thus,  oigajai,  by  me,  I ;  chyang-chai,  by  thee.  It  seems  as  if  the  forms  of 
the  first  and  second  persons  have  been  interchanged  in  one  of  the  two  tables. 

Demonstrative  pronouns  are  padng  kyungpa  (sic),  this  ;  eh  a  and  khapami,  that. 

Interrogative  and  indefinite  pronouns  are  td,  who  ?  kliajupero,  what  ?  sabadhyangpa , 
anyone  ;  khajdngpemhi,  anything. 
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Verbs. — Hodgson  gives  the  following  table  of  the  present  tense  active  and  passive 
of  the  verb  tail,  beat — 
ngajai  tciba,  I  beat. 
chyang-chai  toba,  thou  beatest. 
the  tobamu,  he  beats. 
nginji  tobaka,  we  two  beat. 
namanyi  tobamu,  you  two  beat. 
thamangi  tobamu,  they  two  beat. 
ngingichai  tobamu,  we  beat. 
nama-cha  tobamu,  you  beat. 
mhi-cha-ka  tobamu,  they  beat. 

Imperatives  are  lhau,  do ;  kliau,  come ;  veto,  wake ;  hero,  go  ;  pino,  give  ;  Ihila,  eat ; 
tupa,  sit  down,  etc.  Negative  imperatives  are  formed  by  prefixing  tlia  ;  thus,  tha  lau, 
do  not;  tha  tydto,  do  not  speak. 

The  usual  negative  particle  is  apparently  a  prefixed  d;  thus,  ai,  no;  mhi-a « 
kydhopd,  look-not-good,  ugly.  We  also  find  forms  such  as  na  dsba ,  not  good,  bad,  with 
the  Aryan  na,  not. 


nga-zir  tobamu,  I  am  beaten. 


ngingi  tobamu,  we  two  are  beaten. 


ngiri,  w^e  are  beaten. 


STANDARD  WORDS  AND  PHRASES  IN  THE  EASTERN 


English. 

Dhlmal  (Hodgson). 

*  Thami  (Darjeeling). 

Simbu  (Nepal). 

Yakha  (Darjeeling). 

1.  One . 

Diware  . 

• 

Thik,  or  lop-thik 

• 

Ikko 

•  • 

• 

2.  Two . 

• 

Nge 

• 

Nis  . 

« 

Nechhi  . 

• 

Hich-chi  . 

•  • 

• 

3.  Three 

•  • 

• 

Sum 

• 

Tin . 

• 

Sum-si 

• 

Sum-ji 

•  * 

• 

4.  Four 

•  • 

• 

Dia 

• 

Char 

• 

Li-si 

• 

Li-ji 

•  • 

• 

5.  Five 

•  • 

• 

Na  . 

• 

Panch 

• 

Na-si 

Nga-ji  . 

•  0 

• 

6.  Six  . 

•  • 

• 

Tu  . 

• 

Chhau 

• 

Tuk-si 

• 

Tuk-ji 

•  • 

• 

7.  Seven 

•  • 

• 

Nhii 

• 

Siit  •  •  • 

Nu-si 

• 

Nu-ji  ' . 

•  # 

• 

8,  Eight 

•  • 

• 

Ye  . 

• 

Ath 

• 

Yechhi  . 

Yech-chi 

•  • 

• 

9.  Nine 

•  • 

• 

Kuha 

• 

Nau 

• 

Phang-si 

> 

Phang-ji  . 

•  • 

• 

10.  Ten  . 

•  9 

• 

Te  . 

• 

Das 

• 

Thi-bong  .  . 

• 

Ibong 

•  e 

• 

11.  Twenty 

•  • 

• 

Bisa 

• 

Bis . 

• 

Ni-bong  . 

• 

Hi-bong  , 

•  • 

• 

12.  Fifty 

•  0 

• 

Pachas  .  . 

•• 

Na-gip  . 

• 

Hi-bong  hich-chi  nga  ibong 

13.  Hundred 

•  • 

• 

Na  bisa  . 

• 

Sahe 

• 

Mana  thik,  thi-bong  kip, 
thi-kip. 

or 

Ichurup  . 

•  • 

• 

14.  I  . 

•  • 

• 

Ka  . 

• 

Gai 

• 

Anga 

• 

Ka 

•  • 

• 

15.  Of  me 

•  • 

• 

Kang-ko  . 

• 

Gai-ko 

• 

Anga-in,  a- 

• 

Aga-be  . 

•  • 

• 

16.  Mine 

•  • 

• 

Kang -ho  . 

• 

Gai-ko 

• 

• 

Anga-in,  a- 

• 

Aga 

•  • 

• 

17.  We  . 

•  • 

Kyel 

• 

Ai-mi 

• 

Arfi,  anige 

Aning 

•  i 

• 

18.  Of  us 

•  • 

• 

King-ko  . 

• 

Mi-ko  ang 

• 

Ani-in,  anigin  . 

• 

Aninga-be 

•  • 

• 

19.  Our . 

•  • 

• 

4 

King-ko  . 

• 

Mi-ko 

• 

Ani-in,  anigin  .  , 

• 

Aninga  . 

•  • 

• 

20.  Thou 

• 

Na  . 

• 

Nanko  -.  , 

*  : 

Kbene 

• 

Ing-khi  . 

•  • 

• 

21.  Of  thee 

•  • 

• 

Nang-ko  . 

• 

Nanko  ma 

• 

• 

Khene-in,  k’-  . 

• 

Inga 

•  • 

•  • 

22.  Thine 

•  • 

• 

Nang-ko  . 

• 

Nanko  . 

• 

•  ' 

Khene-in,  k’-  . 

• 

Inga  . 

•  ■> 

• 

23.  You. 

• 

•  • 

• 

Nyel 

• 

Nang 

• 

•  ; 

Kheni 

• 

Ing-khi  . 

•  • 

• 

24.  Of  you 

•  • 

• 

Ning-ko  . 

• 

• 

• 

Nang-ko  ngang 

• 

*  | 

Kheni-in .  .  . 

• 

Inga 

•  • 

• 

25.  Your 

•  • 

Niug-ko  . 

• 

• 

• 

N  ang-ko . 

• 

• 

Kheni -In". 

i 

Inga 

•  p 

• 
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Ehambu  (Darjeeling). 

Bahing  (Hodgson). 

Rai  (Nepal). 

Vayu  (Hodgson). 

English. 

Ibom  .... 

Kwong  .... 

Tik-pu  .... 

Kolu  .... 

1.  One. 

Ngichchi  ,  , 

Niksi  .... 

Sak-pu  .... 

Na-ynng 

2.  Two. 

Supchi  .  ,  , 

Sam  •  •  •  • 

Suk-pu  .... 

Chbu-ynng 

3.  Three. 

Lichi  ,  .  .  . 

Le  •  §  •  • 

Bhaluk-pu,  or  maluk-pu 

Bli-ning 

4.  Pour. 

Ngachi  .... 

Ngo  .... 

Bhok-pu  .  , 

tJ-ning  . 

5.  Five. 

Tukchi  .  .  • 

Rukba  .... 

Jhak-pu  .... 

Chhu-ning  .  . 

6.  Six. 

*  < 

Nuchi  .... 

Channi  .... 

Rok-pu  .... 

7.  Seven. 

Recti  .... 

Y  a  •  •  §  §  # 

Rik-pu,  or  rek-pu  , 

8.  Eight. 

Bochi  •  •  •  • 

Ghu  .... 

Tam-pn,  or  tum-bu  .  . 

9.  Nine. 

Ikpong  .... 

Kwaddyum  , 

Tik-ri  .... 

Nayung  got’  khulup 

10.  Ten. 

Ikkhalo  •  •  •  # 

Kwong  asim  , 

Sakan  #  •  •  • 

Le  got’  khulnp ;  cholok  . 

11.  Twenty. 

Pachas  .... 

Niksi  asim  a-phlo  . 

Bhokari  .... 

12.  Fifty. 

Ngak-khal  .  , 

NgO  aBim  .  , 

Tik-ri-tn  .  , 

U-ning  cholok 

13.  Hundred. 

Konga  .... 

Go  *#000 

Ang  .... 

Go  .  .  . 

14.  I. 

O-pi  .... 

Wa  .... 

Wa-po  .... 

Ang  .... 

15.  Of  me. 

O-mi ..... 

Wa-ke  .... 

Wa-po  .... 

Ang-mu  .... 

16.  Mine. 

Kci  •  i  .  •  # 

G(5-suku  (1  and  he),  gO-si 
(I  and  thou )  ;  gfi-ku  (J 
and  they),  go-i  ( I  and  you). 

Inki  .... 

Go  khata  .  . 

17.  Wo, 

O-khi-pi  .... 

Wa-si  (my  and  his),  i-si  (my 
and  thy ) ;  wake  (my  and 
their),  ike  (my  and  your). 

Inki-po  .... 

Ang-chi  (my  and  his),  ung- 
chi  (my  and  thy);  angki 
(my  and  their),  ung-ki 
(my  and  your). 

18.  Of  us. 

I-mi 

Wa-si-ko,  i-si-ke  ;  wakke, 
ikke. 

Inki-po  ,  •  .  •  . 

Ang-chi,  ung-chi ;  ang-ki, 
ung-ki. 

19.  Our. 

Ammi  .... 

Ga .  .  .  .  . 

Ana  •  .  *  . 

GOn  .... 

20.  Thou. 

Am-pi  .... 

I  •  0  0  0  • 

A-po  .  *  .  .  . 

Ung  .... 

21.  Of  thee. 

Am-mi  ...  . 

I-ke  .... 

A-po  .... 

Ung-mu  .  .  , 

22.  Thine. 

Ana  •  •  •  » 

Ga-Bi  (dual)  ;  ga-ni  (plural) 

Anu  '  .  •  .  . 

Gon-chlio  (dual) ;  gone 
(plural). 

23.  You. 

Am-mi  aso  .  .  . 

I-si  (dual)  ;  i-ni  (plural)  , 

A-po  .  •  •  •  . 

Ung-chlii  (dual);  'in-m 
(plural). 

24.  Of  you. 

Am-mi  .  •  .  ,  . 

I-si ;  i-ni  .  .  . 

A-po  •  .  .  . 

Ung-ohhi ;  un-ni  .  , 

25.  Your. 
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English. 

Dhimal  (Hodgson). 

TLami  (Darjeeling). 

Limbu  (Nepal). 

Yaklia  (Darjeeling 

26.  He  . 

• 

• 

• 

Wa 

• 

Dha  •  •  • 

• 

Khune  .  . 

•  • 

Isangalo 

27.  0£  him 

• 

• 

• 

O-ko;  van-ko  . 

• 

Dha-ko  ngang . 

• 

Khune-in,  ku- 

• 

U-ga-be  . 

28.  His  . 

• 

• 

• 

O-ko  ;  -wan-ko  . 

• 

Dha-k’o  .  *  .  . 

• 

Khnne-ln,  kh- 

• 

U-ga  .  ‘  .  *  . 

29.  They 

• 

• 

• 

tJ-bal  .  '  . 

• 

Dha-bang  . 

• 

Khun:chhi  . 

• 

U-jing-khi  *  . 

30.  Of  them 

• 

• 

• 

U-bal-ko  . 

• 

Dha-mang  ngang  . 

Khun-chhi-In  . 

* 

U-jing-khikka-be  * 

31.  Their 

• 

• 

• 

tJ-bal-ko  . 

• 

Ta-bang-ko  .  . 

• 

Khun-chhl-In  . 

• 

U-jinga  .  '  .  '  . 

32.  Hand 

• 

• 

t 

Kkur 

• 

Lak  •  •  • 

Hiik-tape 

•  • 

Aluk  ",  ,  ‘  , 

33.  Foot 

• 

• 

• 

Khokoi  . 

• 

Ronte  .  .  . 

• 

Lang-fape 

• 

Lang 

34.  Nose 

• 

• 

■ 

Nhapu  . 

Chinga  .  . 

. 

N  ebo  .  . 

• 

% 

•  • 

Naphuk  . 

35.  Eye 

• 

• 

• 

MI  . 

• 

Alise  .  .  . 

• 

Mik 

•  • 

Alik  .  . 

36.  Mouth 

• 

• 

Nui 

• 

tJgo  .  . 

• 

Mura 

•  • 

Alula  .  , 

37.  Tooth 

• 

• 

• 

Sitong 

• 

Suwa  .  .  . 

• 

Ha,  hab5 

Ha 

38.  Ear  . 

• 

• 

• 

Nahathong 

• 

Rulna  .  .  . 

• 

Nekho,  nephak 

• 

Naphak  .  . 

39.  Hair 

• 

• 

• 

Po-shom  .  . 

• 

Chimeng .  ,  . 

• 

Mur!  ( hair  of  body), 
thegek-pi  {hair  of  head). 

Tam-phak  , 

40.  Head 

• 

• 

Purin 

• 

Kapu  .  . 

• 

Thegek  . 

•  * 

Tang-khmk 

41.  Tongue 

• 

• 

Detong  .  . 

• 

Chile  .  .  . 

• 

Lesot,  lesSp-pa 

•  • 

Lem  .  ’  . 

42.  Belly 

• 

• 

Hemang ;  patam 

• 

Bang-kal  .  . 

• 

S&pok  •  • 

• 

Phok 

43.  Back 

• 

* 

Candi 

• 

Lukusha  .  . 

• 

Eg  .  . 

• 

Alissing  . 

44.  Iron 

• 

• 

Chir 

• 

Chiuem  .  . 

• 

Phenji  .  . 

•  • 

Rekchi  ,  . 

45.  Gold 

• 

Sona 

• 

Sun  .  .  . 

• 

Samyang 

•  • 

Sammyang 

46.  Silver 

• 

• 

Rupa 

• 

Chandi  .  .  . 

•  ■+  • 

Y  upa  .  . 

•  • 

Yuppa  , 

47.  Father 

• 

Aba 

• 

A-pa  .  .  ^  . 

• 

Pa,  papa 

• 

Boi  •  •  • 

48.  Mother 

« 

• 

Amma 

• 

A-ma  .  . 

*  a 

• 

Ala,  mama 

• 

Ala  .  .  . 

49.  Brother 

• 

• 

Yolla 

• 

Bnbu 

»  »  • 

» 

Phu  (elder)  ;  nusa  (younger) 

Phu  .  . 

50.  Sister 

• 

Rima 

V 

• 

Humi  .  . 

• 

Nenne  (elder)",  nusa  men- 
chhema  (younger). 

Na  .  . 

51.  Man 

• 

W  aval 

Mi 

•  • 

Manu-'va 

.  « 

Yambi  .  ,  , 

52.  Woman 

• 

Beval 

• 

] 

Cha-maicha  .  . 

•  • 

Alenchhema 
*  •  « 

•’  • 

1 

Aletnyong-ma  . 
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Khambu  (Darjeeling). 

Bulling  (Hodgson). 

•  Rai  (Nepal). 

Vayu  (Hodgson). 

■Na  .  •  .  “ 

•  • 

Harem  .  •  . 

•  • 

•Um  ■ 

Watlii 

Kho-pi  .  • 

•  • 

A,  harem-ke  . 

• 

-Um-po  .  •  .  - 

•Wathi-m  ;  a  .  • 

-Kho-mi  .  • 

.  • 

•  • 

A-ke,  harem-ke 

•  • 

•Um-po  .  •  .  • 

Wathi-m ;  a  .  •  . 

-Kho-chi  .  • 

•  • 

Harem  daa 

•  • 

Ha-mnl  .  •  .  • 

Wath-i  khata  .  •  . 

Kho-ehi-pi 

.  • 

•  • 

A-ni  *  .  • 

• 

•Ha-mul-po  •  .  * 

Wathi-m  khata-m 

Kho-ehi-mi 

* 

A-ni 

■  • 

Ha-mul-po  , 

Wathi-m  khata-m  .  . 

•Huh,*huk  • 

. 

Gu  blem 

•  • 

•Khar" 

Got  . 

Long* 

.  • 

•  • 

Kholi  blem"  . 

•  • 

•Phaahi  .  * 

Le  .  • 

•Nap  *  .  • 

• 

•  • 

Neu 

• 

Unu 

Cho’no  .  v  .  . 

.Miksi  .  • 

• 

•  • 

Michi 

• 

Miksi'  .  *  .  » 

Mek’  *.♦.•. 

•Ngo  •  .  * 

• 

'Sheo* 

• 

U-kam  .  •  .  * 

Mukchu  .  * 

•Kang 

•  • 

Khlen  .  • 

•  • 

Ngilo"  .  •  ,  .  ’ 

Lu  .  •  .  •  . 

•  Nobo*  .  • 

.  • 

Samacneu  *  .  • 

•  • 

Ngicho  .  • 

Nok’-ohung  .  •  .  • 

•  Tosang  .  ■ 

•  • 

Swoirg  .  •  .  • 

•  • 

’Do-satm  .  *  .  . 

Sworn  .  .  •  . 

•  Tong  .  • 

.  • 

•  • 

Piya  • 

•  • 

"Dakla  .  *  .  • 

'Pfichhi  .  •  .  ,  • 

•  Lem  • 

.  • 

•  • 

•Lyara  .  •  .  • 

•  • 

•U-lem  .  •  .  " 

• 

’Li  .  • 

•Boo  •  .  • 

.  • 

•  ■ 

•Koja‘ 

•  • 

TJ-mtfpa  .  *  . 

■Mnlif  bimli  .  * 

•Dosi  •  .  * 

. 

Ching 

Chhutnra  * 

•Slti  •  .  .  •  . 

•Sel  •  .  • 

•Syal  • 

•  • 

Sel  *  .  *  .  *  . 

Khakchhing-mi  • 

Sun  •  .  • 

• 

Syeuna  .  • 

• 

*Nima*,  or  sitn  .  * 

Heldung-mi 

•Chandi  . • 

.  • 

■ 

. 

‘Chandi  .  *  .  4 

Dawang-mf  .  •  . 

•Paa 

• 

Apo  • 

• 

Pu  * 

•Upu 

•  Maa*  .* 

.  • 

• 

•Amo* 

• 

Mu  *  .  *  .  *  . 

Umn  . 

•  Bu  •  (elder) 
(younger). 

> 

ne-chha 

Lfi-ba  (younger)  ; 
(elder). 

ya-wa 

*Wa-ld.nchu* 

Bolo  (elder)  ;  bain  (younger) 

•O-nc-chhanga 

.  • 

• 

•Loba*  ( ycrunger)  ; 
(elder). 

y&wa 

•Na-wft  michum  * 

‘Nunu  (elder)  ;  diyu  (young¬ 
er). 

•Missi*  .  • 

• 

• 

• 

•Wainsa  .  • 

Min  * 

1 

Locho  ’  .  • 

1 

•Mimohha  • 

• 

• 

•Minch a  .  .  • 

Michum  .  * 

MeB’cho  •  .  * 

I 


•  English. 

“26.  He. 

27.  Of  himi 

28.  His. 

29.  They. 

•30.  Of  them. 

SI.  Their.  - 
32.  Hand.  • 

*33.  Foot. 

34.  Nose.  - 
’35.  Bye. 

36=  Mouth.0 
*37.  Tooth.  " 

38.  Ear. 

*39.  Hair. 

"40.  Head.  * 

■41.  Tongue. 

•42.  Belly.  • 

43.  Back.  • 

"44.  Iron. 

45.  Gold. 

46.  Silver.  * 

47.  Father. 

48.  M  other: 

49.  Brother. 

'50.  Sister.  * 

51.  Man.  * 
Womarf. 
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English. 

Dhlmal  (Hodgson). 

Thami  (Darjeeling). 

Limbi!  (Nepal) 

• 

Yakha  (Darjeeling). 

53.  Wife 

• 

• 

• 

Be  .  .  . 

• 

Uma  . 

0 

t 

• 

Met 

0 

• 

• 

Met-chha 

• 

• 

54.  Child 

• 

* 

Chan  ,  , 

• 

Hucha  . 

• 

• 

• 

Henja  sa 

0 

• 

Pichchha. 

• 

0 

• 

55.  Son 

• 

• 

Chan  ,  .  . 

• 

Cha,  . 

• 

• 

• 

Embechha  sa, 

0 

• 

• 

Chya  .  _ 

*  . 

0 

• 

56,  Daughter 

• 

0 

Chamdi  . 

Cha-mai . 

0 

0 

• 

Menchhema  sa 

• 

0 

Metnyu-ba 

*  * 

• 

• 

57.  Slave 

• 

• 

Sherha  , 

0 

0 

• 

Y  ogba 

0 

• 

• 

Paniba  , 

• 

• 

• 

58.  Cultivator 

• 

0 

Porja  .  . 

• 

Ya-ke-m5-ba  ( daily 

labourer) 

Tendangba 

• 

• 

• 

-59.  Shepherd 

• 

• 

Gothalo  . 

• 

0 

• 

Ke-k5m-ba 

1 

• 

• 

Gothala  . 

0 

9 

• 

60.  God . 

• 

• 

Wa-rang  ;  Be-rang  . 

• 

Bhagwan 

• 

0 

• 

Mang  , 

0 

• 

• 

Ishara  , 

• 

• 

• 

61.  Devil 

0 

• 

Bhut  . 

0 

0 

• 

Paret 

0 

• 

• 

Bhut  . 

0  « 

0 

0 

62.  Sun  . 

• 

• 

Bela  .  . 

• 

Uni  . 

0 

0 

Nam  , 

0 

• 

• 

Nam  , 

• 

0 

0 

63.  Moon 

• 

• 

Tali  .  •  • 

• 

Chala  . 

0 

0 

• 

La-ba  . 

0 

• 

• 

La  , 

9 

0 

0 

64.  Star . 

• 

• 

PhurS 

• 

Uchhi  . 

'  • 

• 

0 

0 

• 

Khesi-mik-pa 

• 

• 

• 

Chok-choki 

» 

9 

0 

65.  Fire . 

• 

• 

Me  .... 

• 

Meh  . 

• 

0 

• 

Me 

0 

• 

• 

Mi 

i  « 

0 

0 

0 

66.  Water 

• 

0 

Chi  . 

• 

Pangku . 

• 

0 

• 

Chua  . 

0 

• 

• 

Mang-chuwa 

0 

0 

0 

67.  House 

• 

• 

Sa  .  . 

• 

Nem  . 

§ 

0 

• 

Him  . 

0 

• 

• 

Pang 

0 

0 

0 

68.  Horse 

» 

• 

• 

Oyha 

• 

Ghora  . 

• 

0 

• 

On  . 

0 

• 

• 

On  . 

0 

0 

0 

69.  Cow . 

• 

• 

Pia 

• 

Suja 

• 

0 

• 

Pit  . 

0 

• 

• 

Pik 

9 

0 

70.  Dog. 

• 

• 

Khia  .  . 

• 

Kuchu  . 

• 

• 

• 

Kscho  . 

0 

• 

• 

Kuchuma 

• 

9 

0 

71.  Cat  . 

• 

• 

Menkau  . 

• 

Biralo  .  . 

• 

• 

• 

MiyOng  . 

0 

• 

0 

Pusukma 

• 

• 

• 

72.  Cock 

• 

• 

Dhangai  kia 

• 

Gare  • 

0 

0 

• 

Wa  bhale 

0 

• 

• 

Ipachha  . 

0 

• 

• 

73.  Duck 

• 

• 

Hangs 

• 

Hans  , 

• 

0 

• 

Hansa  . 

• 

• 

• 

Hansa  . 

0 

0 

• 

74.  Ass  . 

• 

• 

Gadha  . 

• 

Gadha  . 

• 

0 

• 

Gadha  . 

0 

• 

• 

Gadhaha 

0 

• 

0 

75.  Camel 

• 

• 

Unt  . 

• 

0 

• 

Unth 

• 

0 

• 

Unt 

0 

0 

• 

76.  Bird. 

• 

• 

Jiha 

• 

Rhangale 

• 

0 

• 

Pa 

• 

0 

• 

Nuwa 

0 

0 

0 

77.  Go  . 

• 

• 

Hade-li  (  Verbal  noun) 

• 

Yaa  . 

• 

• 

• 

Pege 

• 

• 

• 

Khiya  . 

0 

0 

0 

78.  Eat  . 

• 

• 

Cha-li  . 

• 

Chiya,  . 

• 

• 

0 

Che 

• 

0 

• 

Cho  . 

0 

• 

0 

79.  Sit  . 

• 

• 

Y  ong-li  . 

• 

Hoka 

1 

• 

• 

0 

Yung-e  . 

• 

0 

• 

Yunga  . 

0 

0 

0 
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Khambn  (Darjeeling). 

Bahing  (Hodgson). 

Rai  (Nepal). 

Vayu  (Hodgson). 

English. 

Yuh  .  . 

• 

Ming 

• 

• 

Meya 

• 

Romi  ■  . 

• 

53.  Wife. 

Chha  chhama  . 

• 

Ta,  gikba 

• 

• 

Chuchu  .  .  .  , 

• 

Choo 

• 

54.  Child.  • 

Chha 

• 

Ta-wa  .  . 

• 

• 

Chu  .  .  . 

• 

• 

Tawo 

* 

55.  Son. 

Chhekume-chha 

• 

• 

Ta-mi 

• 

• 

Chu  michum  .  . 

• 

• 

Tami  . 

• 

56.  Daughter. 

Roh  •  • 

• 

• 

Ena, 

• 

• 

57.  Slave. 

Kharetauwa 

• 

• 

Byang-si-kok-ba 

• 

• 

Ua-muk-pa  .  . 

• 

• 

Ko-duyi ;  vik-pCvi  . 

• 

58.  Cultivator. 

Goth  ala  .  . 

• 

• 

Bher?,  theulba 

• 

• 

Bhera-jak-pu  .  . 

• 

• 

Beli  tunvi 

• 

59.  Shepherd. 

Ishwar  .  • 

• 

• 

Isor  . 

• 

• 

'  . 

60.  God. 

Chappa  .  . 

• 

• 

Bhut.  .  .  *  . 

• 

• 

61.  Devil. 

Nam  . 

• 

• 

Nam  . 

• 

• 

Nam  .  . 

• 

• 

Nomo,  numa 

• 

62.  Sun. 

La  .  . 

• 

• 

La,  tansaba  . 

• 

• 

Lalumtn  . 

• 

• 

Cholo  .  .  . 

• 

63.  Moon. 

Songer  .  . 

• 

• 

Soru 

• 

• 

Sanger  . 

• 

• 

Khwamen  .  . 

• 

64.  Star. 

Mi 

• 

• 

Mi 

• 

• 

Mi 

• 

• 

Me  ... 

• 

65.  Fire. 

Kawa  ,  • 

• 

• 

Pwaku  .  , 

• 

• 

Kankn  .  .  . 

• 

• 

Ti  .  .  . 

• 

66.  Water. 

Khim  ,  . 

• 

• 

Khyim  .  , 

• 

• 

Kira  .  , 

• 

• 

Kem 

• 

67.  House. 

Ghora  .  > 

• 

• 

Ghora  .  . 

• 

• 

Ghora,  •  •  . 

• 

• 

Goda  ... 

• 

68.  Horse. 

Pih  ,  , 

• 

• 

Bing 

• 

0 

Bhii  •  . 

• 

• 

Gai  ... 

• 

69.  Cow. 

Khe-ba,  .  . 

• 

• 

Khlicha  .  , 

• 

• 

Khibu 

• 

• 

CTri 

• 

70.  Dog. 

Manima  . 

• 

• 

Birma  .  , 

• 

• 

Munim  .  . 

• 

• 

Dana 

• 

71.  Cat. 

Wapa  .  . 

• 

• 

Apo  ba  . 

• 

• 

Phu  bhalya 

• 

• 

LScho  khocho  .  . 

• 

72.  Cock. 

Hans  .  . 

• 

• 

Hans 

• 

• 

73.  Duck. 

Gadhaha .  . 

• 

• 

Gadha 

• 

• 

74.  Ass. 

Ont  .  . 

• 

• 

Uth 

• 

• 

75.  Camel. 

Chhowa  •  . 

• 

• 

Chikba  ,  , 

• 

• 

Silpn  .  . 

• 

• 

Chichi  . 

• 

76.  Bird. 

Khata  ,  . 

• 

Diwo  .  , 

• 

• 

Khucha  .  . 

• 

• 

La’la 

• 

77.  Go. 

Cha  .  , 

• 

• 

Jawo  ,  . 

• 

■ 

Joni  .  . 

• 

• 

\ 

Jako  .  .  • 

• 

73.  Eat. 

Tuwa-ti  .  , 

• 

• 

Nibo  .  . 

• 

• 

Mo-ni 

• 

• 

Mnsche  •  •  • 

• 

79.  Sit. 
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English.  1 

1 

Dhimal  (Hodgson). 

Thami  (Darjeeling). 

Linibu  (Nepal). 

Yakha  (Darjeeling). 

80.  Come 

• 

Le-li  ...• 

•  t  •  * 

Phere.  .....  . 

Aba  • 

•  •  • 

81.  Beat 

• 

• 

1 

Danghai-li 

Reho  ...  . 

Hipte.  ... 

Hoktu  .  « 

•  •  • 

82.  Stand 

• 

• 

Jap-li  . 

Thiuga  .  <  • 

Poge ...... 

Puga-  .  • 

•  •  • 

83.  Die  . 

• 

• 

Si-li  .... 

J3iyii  .  •  «  •  •  .  • 

Sle  •  *  •  *  •  • 

Siya  • 

•  •  # 

84.  Give 

•  . 

• 

Pi-li  .i 

Piyang  .... 

Pi- rang -ne  (to  me),  pire 
(to  anybody). 

Pi  •  .  •. 

•  •  • 

85.  Run  . 

• 

• 

Dhap-li  . 

Droka  .... 

Lokte  •  •  •  • 

LuktS, 

•  • 

86.  Up  . 

• 

• 

. 

,Yobi  .... 

Tho  .... 

To  * 

•  * 

87.  Rear 

• 

• 

Chengso  .... 

Kherte  .... 

Netang  .  . 

Chhdng  . ' 

88.  Down 

• 

• 

Nabi  .... 

Yo,  mo  . 

'  Mo  * 

89.  Far  . 

- 

Dure  .  .  . 

A-lam-tha  . 

Mankha  .  « 

Mangdu  .  * 

• 

•  • 

90.  Before 

• 

• 

Lang ;  lampa  .  . 

Habi  .... 

■Togang  .  • 

Athifm  .  * 

* 

•  • 

91.  Behind 

• 

• 

« 

Nhu  chopa 

Llbl  «  a  •  •  *  • 

Egang 

U  -heksang' 

* 

•  • 

92.  Who 

« 

• 

He-ti ;  hashu  . 

Sugnri  .... 

Ha,  en  .  *  .  *  . 

“I-sa  ’  .  * 

A 

•  • 

93.  What 

• 

* 

Xifni  •  •  •  •  • 

Haraburi  ... 

-The  *  .  *  .  * 

'  I-la  *  .  * 

•  • 

94.  Why 

• 

• 

Hai  pa-li ... 

Haraburi  ... 

Thiang  .  •  .  • 

I-juk‘ 

• 

•  • 

95.  And. 

• 

• 

. 

Am  <  i *  •  %  • 

•N  u  * 

‘lkhok  .  * 

•  • 

96.  But  . 

• 

• 

,Kintu-na  ... 

Ma-ho-ke  ... 

•Sang*  .  *  .  *  . 

'Tara*  .  * 

* 

•  • 

97.  If  . 

• 

• 

. 

-ile  • 

'Bhane  . 

• 

•  • 

98.  Yes  . 

• 

• 

He  . 

Ade  .  ... 

Wa  • 

•  |  r  /v  /v  *  * 

Ho-o  . 

• 

•  • 

99.  No  . 

• 

• 

A-he  .  .  .  . 

Ma-tha  ... 

•Hop  * 

‘Naknga  .  * 

• 

100.  Alas 

> 

• 

Hai-hai  .... 

Hae  ... 

'Ambi’ 

• 

•  • 

101.  A  father  . 

• 

• 

Aba  ... 

A-pa  .  .  .  . 

Lop-tbik  p5, 

’Ikko  ba  . 

• 

102.  Of  a  father 

* 

• 

Aba-ko  .... 

A-pa-ko  .  .  .  . 

Lop-thik  pa-ren 

Ikko  ba-ga ' 

•  • 

103.  ’£o  a  father 

• 

• 

Aba-epg  .  .  „ 

A-pa-kai .  .  .  . 

Lop-thik  pa-in 

•  *  • 

•  ••  ••• 

104.  From  a  father 

• 

• 

Aba-sho 

A-pa-dekhin 

Lop-thik  pa-rSu-hu  . 

Ikko  ba-ga  ’ 

•  • 

105.  Two  fathers 

.  • 

Nge-lgng  aba  . 

| 

!  Dui  a-pa-haru  . 

NechM  pa-ha,  paj5a-ei 

Hichchi  ba  * 

• 

•  • 

106.  Fathers 

• 

■ 

Aba  g^lai  .  . 

A-pa-karu  • 

Pa-haJ  papa-sl  *  .  . 

Ba-ch‘i  .  ' 

» 

•  • 
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Kliambu  (Darjeeling). 

Ban-te  ...  • 

Kir-te  .  •  • 

Thorep-te  . 

Siya  .  •  • 

Pi-te  .  •  • 

Bulth-te  .  .  « 

Mikto  •  • 

Ikhinga  .  . 

Muken  .  • 

Orotoma.  •  • 

Jjais-pi  .  .  . 

Dos-pi  .  .  • 

Ase  •  .  • 

|  *  •  * 

tie .... 
tJdohoe  .  .  . 

Aiyah  .  .  • 

Maka  •  •  . 

Doko  . 

Oc  ... 
Maah  . 

Aya  .  . 

Ibom  pa  .  .  . 

Ibom  pa-mi  .  • 

Ibom  pang  . 

Ibom  pa-pki  .  . 

Ngichchi  pa-chi 
Piia-ehi  . 


Bating 

(Hodgson). 

Kai  (Nepal). 

j 

Yayu  (Hodgson). 

English. 

Rawo plwo.  . 

• 

Eia  =  . 

•  • 

• 

Phi . 

80.  Come. 

Teappo  . 

•  « 

• 

• 

Y umini  . 

•  • 

• 

To'po  .... 

81.  Beat. 

Rappo 

/ 

• 

•  • 

Repmachini 

•  • 

• 

Ipcbe  ... 

82.  Stand. 

Micha. 

•  ft 

• 

Met’  ... 

83.  Die. 

Giwo 

• 

• 

Binga .  . 

•  • 

• 

Hato  ... 

84.  Give. 

W anno  . 

• 

• 

Bliula. 

•  • 

• 

Lun  .... 

85.  Run. 

Hateula  . 

ft 

• 

Tuko  . 

•  • 

• 

Lonkha  ...  . 

86.  Up. 

Nentha  . 

■ 

• 

Tabu 

•  • 

• 

Klie’wa  .  , 

•  87.  Near. 

Gware,  gwayeu 

• 

• 

Ukokai 

•  • 

. 

Yonkka  ... 

88.  Down. 

Braba  . 

• 

• 

• 

Yakakhu 

•  • 

• 

Kko’lam  .  , 

89.  Far. 

Ngalla  di 

• 

Lalbn  . 

•  • 

• 

Honko 

90.  Before. 

Notha  di  . 

• 

■ 

Yabu 

•  • 

• 

X ungna  . 

91.  Behind. 

Syfl 

ft 

ft 

Bo 

•  • 

• 

Sn ;  suna  .  .  . 

92.  Who. 

Mara 

• 

.  • 

<M<3>  ,  • 

•  • 

• 

Mische  .  .  , 

•  93.  What. 

Mara-nga 

• 

• 

•  • 

• 

Mischepa  . 

94.  Why. 

Kai 

•  • 

• 

. 

95.  And. 

Naka 

ft 

• 

Meyo .  . 

•  • 

-  * 

- 

■  96.  But. 

Khedda  . 

• 

• 

Tukho 

•  • 

• 

-sa ;  -nam;  -plien 

• 

97.  If. 

Aje  .  . 

• 

r\j 

A  . 

•  • 

- 

. 

98.  Yes. 

Ma-a 

• 

• 

Muna  . 

•  • 

• 

99.  No. 

Agu 

•  • 

• 

1 

100.  Alas. 

A-po 

• 

• 

Tik-pu  pu 

•  • 

• 

tJpu  - 

• 

101.  A  father. 

A-po  a-  . 

• 

• 

Tik-pu  pu-pu 

•  • 

tJpu  - 

• 

102.  Of  a  father. 

A-po  la  . 

• 

• 

Tik-pu  pu-lai 

•  • 

• 

tJpu  . 

• 

103.  To  a  father. 

A-po  ding 

• 

• 

Tik-pu  pu-laka 

• 

tJpu  khen 

• 

104.  From  a  father 

A-po  daa-si 

• 

• 

Salc-pu  pu-mul 

tlpu  nakpo 

• 

105.  Two  fathers. 

A-po  daa 

• 

• 

Pu-mul  .  . 

• 

tJ pu.  kh&ta 

• 

106.  Fathers. 
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English. 

Dhlmal  (Hodgson). 

Thami  (Darjeeling). 

Limbu  (Nepal). 

Yakha  (Darjeeling). 

107.  Of  fathers 

Aba  galai-kq  .  . 

A-pa-haru-ko  . 

• 

Pa-ha-ren  .  , 

Ba-chi-rga  ...  , 

108.  To  fathers  , 

Aba  galai-eng  .  . 

A-pa-haru-lai  . 

• 

Pa-ha-ren  .  .  .  •  | 

Ba-chi . 

109.  From  fathers  . 

Aba  galai-sho  ,  . 

A-pa-haru-dekhin 

• 

Pa-ha-rou-nu  ... 

Ba-chi-nung.  . 

110.  A  daughter 

Chamdi  .... 

Diware  clia-mai 

• 

Lop-thik  menchhema  sa 

Ikko  metnyung-ma  chiya  . 

111.  Of  a  daughter 

Chamdi-ko  .  . 

Diware  cha-mai-ko  . 

• 

Lop-thik  menchhema  sa- 
ren. 

Ikko  metnyung-ma  chiya-ga 

112.  To  a  daughter  . 

Chamdi-eng  ,  , 

Diware  cha-mai-lai  . 

• 

Lop-thik  menchhema  sa¬ 
in. 

Ikko  metnyung-ma  a-chiya 

1 1 3.  From  a  daughter 

Chamdi-sho  .  . 

Diware  cha-mai-dekhin 

• 

Lop-thik  menchhema  sa- 
rou-nu. 

Ikko  mamu-ga-ma  .  . 

114.  Two  daughters  . 

Nge-long  chamdi 

Dui  cha-mai-pali 

• 

Nechhi  menchhema  sa-ha 

Hichchi  .  metnyung-ma 

chiya-chi. 

115.  Daughter’s 

Chamdi  galai  .  . 

Cha-mai-pali 

• 

Menchhema  sa-ha 

Metnyung-ma  chiya-zi  . 

116.  Of  daughters  . 

Chamdi  galai-ko 

Cha-mai-pali-ko 

• 

Menchhema  •  sa-ha-ren 

Metnyung-ma  chiya-zi-ga  . 

117.  To  daughters 

Chamdi  galai-eng  . 

Cha-mai-pali-lai 

• 

Menchhema  sa-ha-in  . 

Mamu  ..... 

118.  From  daughters  . 

• 

Chamdi  galai-sho  . 

Cha-mai-pali-dekhin  . 

• 

Menchhema  sa-ha-rou-nu  . 

Metnyung-ma  •  chiya-zi- 
nung. 

119.  A  good  man 

Elka  yva-val 

Diware  apra  mi 

• 

Lop-thik  mane  no-ba 

Ikko  nu-na  yap-mi  . 

120.  Of  a  good  man  . 

Elka  wa-val-ko  . 

Diware  apra  mi-ko  . 

• 

Lop-thik  no-ba  mane-ren 
(or  mane-Uen). 

Ikko  nu-na  -yap-mi-ga 

121.  To  a  good  man  . 

Elka  wa-val-eng  , 

Diware  apra  mi-lai  . 

• 

Lop-thik  mane  no-ba-ren 
(or  no-ba-i  len). 

Ikko  nu-na  yap-mi  . 

122.  From  a  good  man 

Elka  wa-val-sho  . 

Diware  apra  mi-dekhin 

• 

Lop-thik  mane-rounn  no-ba 

Ikko  nu-na  -yap-mi-nung 

123.  Two  good  men  , 

Nge-long  elka  wa-val 

Nis-ka  apra  mi  . 

• 

Nechhi  no-ba(-si)  mane-ha 

Hip-pang  nu-ha  yap-mi-chi 

124.  Good  men  .  . 

Elka  wa-val  galai  , 

Apra  mi-haru  .  . 

• 

No-ba- mane-ha 

Nu-ha  yap- mi-chi- 

125.  Of  good  men 

Elka  wa-val  galai-ko  . 

Apra  mi-pali-ko 

• 

No-ba  mane-ha-ren  . 

Nu-ha.  yap-mi-chi-ga 

126.  To  good  men  . 

Elka  wa-val  galai-eng 

Apra  mi-pali-kai 

• 

No-ba-  mane-ha-in 

Nu-ha  yap-mi-chi-nga 

127.  From  good  men  . 

Elka  wa-val  galai-sho 

Apra  mi-pali-dekhin 

• 

No-ba  mane-ha-rou-nu 

Nu-ha  yap-mi-chi-nung 

128.  A  good  woman  . 

Elka  be-val 

Diware  apra  cha-mai-cha  . 

Lop-thik  ke-no-ma  men¬ 
chhema. 

Ikko  nuna  metneng-ma 

129.  A  bad  boy  . 

Ma  elka  wa-jan  . 

Diware  naramro  hu-cha  pal: 
(sic). 

Lop-thik  ke-ji-pa  hen-ja 

Ikko  isi-na  pichchha  . 

130.  Good  women  , 

Elka  be-val  galai  . 

Apra  cha-mai-cha  pali 

• 

No-ma-si  menchhema-si 

Nu-ha  metnyung-chi  . 

131.  A  bad  girl . 

Ma  elka  bejan  .  . 

Diware  naramro  clia-mai- 

cha 

Lop-thik  ke-jl-ma  henja 

Ikko  isi-na  metnyunge  . 

132.  Good 

Elka  .  .  ,  , 

Apra  .  .  . 

• 

No-ba  .  . 

Nu-na  .  ,  .  . 

133.  Better  ,  . 

O-ko  nha-dong  elka  . 

Apra 

• 

-nu-le  no-ba. 

Nu-na  .  .  . 
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Khambu  (Darjeeling). 

Bahing  (Hodgson). 

Rai  (Nepal). 

Vayu  (Hodgson). 

,  English. 

Papa-chi-mi  .  . 

A-po  daa  a-ni  . 

• 

• 

Pu-ham-pa  .  . 

Upu  kbata-m  . 

107.  Of  fathers. 

Pa-chi-mi  ... 

A-po  daa  la 

• 

• 

Pu-ham-lai 

Upu  kbata  .  . 

• 

108.  To  fathers. 

Pa-chi-pka  .  . 

A-po  daa  ding 

• 

• 

Pu-ham-laka  .  , 

U  pu  kbata  kben  . 

109.  From  fathers. 

Ibom  mimchna 

Ta-mi  . 

• 

• 

Tik-pu  mi-chum-cku 

Ta-mi 

110.  A  daughter. 

Ibom  o-chha-pka  (sic) 

Ta-mi  a- 

• 

• 

Tik-pu  mi-ghum-chu-po 

Ta-mi 

• 

111.  Of  a  daughter. 

Ibom  o-chha  mimchha-pka 

Ta-mi  la . 

• 

Tik-pu  mi-chum-chu-lai 

Ta-mi 

112.  To  a  daughter. 

(sic). 

Ibom  o-chha-chi-pka  (sic)  . 

Ta-mi  ding 

• 

• 

Tik-pu  mi-phum-chu-laka  . 

• 

Ta-mi  kben 

• 

113.  From  a  daughter. 

Ngippo  mimchha-chi 

Ta-mi  daa-si 

• 

• 

Sak-pu  mi-phum-cbu-bam  . 

Ta-mi  nang-mi 

• 

114.  Two  daughters. 

Mimchha-chi  .  . 

Ta-mi  daa 

• 

• 

Mi-chum-cbu-bam 

Ta-mi  kbata 

• 

115.  Daughters. 

Mimchha-chi-mi 

Ta-mi  daa  a-ni . 

• 

• 

Mi-cl^um-cbu-bam-pu 

Ta-mi  kbata-m  .  . 

• 

116.  Of  daughters. 

Ichhij-chi  mimchha  v. 

.Ta-mi  daa  la  . 

• 

• 

Mi-chum-chu-bam-lai 

Ta-mi  kbata 

• 

117.  To  daughters. 

J  chha-chi-pka,  . 

Ta-mi  daa  ding 

• 

• 

^li-cb  um-chu-bam  -laka 

Ta-mi  kbata  kben 

• 

118,  From  daughters. 

Ilpo  missi  nopa 

.Tik-pp.  na-pu  min  . 

Nob’ka  lBcho  .  , 

• 

119.  A  good  man. 

Ibom  ngali  nopa, 

. 

Tik-pp.  na-pu  min-po 

Nob’ka  lBcbo 

• 

120.  Of  a  good  man. 

Ilpo  ngali  i^opa 

Tik-pp  na-pu  min-lai 

Nob’ka  locbo  . 

• 

121.  To  a  good  man. 

< 

llpo  ngali  no-pi-ka  . 

«  •  *•••••• 

Tik-pu  na-pu  min-laka 

.Nob’ka  l§cbo  kben 

• 

122.  From  a  good  man. 

Ngippo  ngali  nopa 

Sak-pu  na-pu  min-mul 

Nob’ka  locbo  nakpo  . 

• 

123.  Two  good  men. 

Ngali  Dop-cbi  . 

.Na-pu  min-mul 

•  Nob’ka  locbo  kbata  . 

• 

124.  ■Good  men. 

,  Ngali  nop-chi-mi 

•  «  ••••••• 

Na-pp  min-mul-po  .  • 

Nob’ka  locbo  kbata-m 

• 

1 25.  Gf  good  men. 

Ngali  nop-ham 

.  Na-pu  min-mul-lai  . 

Nob’ka  locbo  . 

• 

126.  -To  good  men. 

Ngali  nop-chi-ku, 

Na-pu  min-mul-laka 

Nob’ka  locbo  kben 

< 

127.  -From  good  men. 

Ilpo  mimchha  ngali  nopa  . 

.  Tik-pu  na-pu  mi-cbum 

Nob’ka  mescho 

• 

128.  -A  good  woman, 

Ilpo  wackckha  ngali  ipa 

. 

Tik-po  ja-a-du  chuchu 

Mang  nob’ka  tawo 

• 

129.  A  bad  boy. 

NgJlli  nopa  mimchha-chi 

Na-pu  mi-cbum  .  . 

Nob’ka  mescbo  kbata 

• 

■  130.  Good  women. 

Ilpo  piracljba  ngali  ipa 

. 

Tik-pu  ja-a-du  mi-chum-cbn 

Mang  nob’ka  tami  . 

> 

131.  -A  bad  girl. 

Nopa  ... 

.  Neuba  .  . 

• 

• 

Na-pu  .... 

Noh’ka  . .  .  . 

• 

132.  Good/ 

1 

Ngali  nopa.  .  . 

Yem.ding  neuba 

• 

• 

.Jhanma-pu  .  . 

Watbim  kben  noh’ka 

• 

1 

133.  J3otte*. 
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English. 

Dhimal  (Hodgson). 

Thami  (Darjeeling). 

Limbu  (Nepal). 

Yakha  (Darjeeling). 

134.  Best .  . 

• 

Sogiming-ko  nha-dong  elka 

Jhan  apra 

• 

Kak-nu-le  (chhena)  n5-ba 

Uchu  nu-na 

• 

• 

135.  High 

• 

Dhanga  . 

• 

Alamga  .  ,  . 

• 

Kem-ba  .... 

Ket-na  . 

• 

• 

136.  Higher  .  . 

• 

0-k5  nha-dong  dhanga 

• 

Jhan  alamga  .  . 

• 

Chhena  (more)  kem-ba 

Ket-na-hi 

• 

137.  Highest  . 

• 

Sogiming-ko  nhado 
dhanga. 

n  g 

Ajhar  alamga  . 

• 

Kak-nule  kem-ba  . 

Nabhaudacha  ketna 

• 

138.  A  horse  . 

• 

CSC 

Oyna 

• 

Diware  ghora  . 

• 

Lop-thik  on 

Ikko  on  c. 

• 

139,  A  mare  . 

• 

Thangani  5yha  . 

• 

Diware  ghori  . 

• 

Lop-thik  on  ku-m-ma 

Ikko  on  i-ma-chha 

• 

140.  Horses  .  . 

• 

Oyha  galai 

• 

Ghora-pali  .  . 

• 

On-ha  .... 

On-zi 

• 

• 

141.  Mares  .  . 

• 

Thangani  oyha  galai  . 

• 

Ghori-pali  .  . 

• 

On  ku-m-ma-ha 

On  i-ma-chha-chi 

• 

142.  A  ball 

• 

Dankha  pia  .  . 

• 

Diware  papa-sya 

• 

Pit  sandria  (a  black  lull 
with  red  markings). 

Ikko  pik  , 

• 

143.  A  cow  .  , 

• 

Mabani  pia  .  . 

• 

Diware  miima-sya  . 

• 

Pip-ma  .... 

Ikko-pik-ma 

• 

144.  Bulls  .  . 

• 

Dankha  pia  galai  . 

• 

Papa- sy  a, -pali  .  . 

• 

Pit  sandrla-ha  . 

Pik-chi  . 

• 

145.  Cows  .  . 

• 

Mahani  pia  galai  . 

• 

Mamq-sya-pali . 

• 

Pip-ma-ha  .  . 

Pik-ma-chi 

• 

146.  A  dog  .  . 

• 

Dankha  khia  . 

• 

Diware  kuchu  .  . 

• 

Lop-thik  kscho 

Ikko  kuchu-ma 

• 

147.  A  bitch 

•  1 

Mahani  khia 

• 

Diware  knchu-mi  , 

• 

Lop-thik  kocho-ma  . 

Ikko  kuti-ma  . 

• 

148.  Dogs  .  , 

. 

Dankha  khia  galai  . 

• 

Kuchuwa  pali  .  , 

• 

Kocho-ha  .  . 

Kuchu-ma-zi  . 

• 

149.  Bitches 

• 

Mahani  khia  galai  . 

• 

Kuchuma  pali  .  , 

• 

« 

KCcho-ma-ha  .  . 

Kuti-ma-zi  . 

• 

150.  A  he  goat . 

Eecha 

• 

Diware  boke  churi  . 

• 

Lop-thik  mendak  yarim-ba 

Ikko  ippa  chha 

• 

151.  A  female  goat  . 

Mahani  eecha  . 

• 

Diware  mama  churi  , 

• 

Lop-thik  mendak-ma 

Ikko  ima  chha 

• 

152,  Goats 

Eecha  galai 

• 

Churi-pali  .  » 

• 

Mendak-ha 

Menthima-chi  . 

• 

153.  A  male  deer 

Diware  darhe  arki  . 

Lop-thik  pengwa  ku-m-ba 

Ikko  kissa  darhe 

• 

154.  A  female  deer  . 

Diware  mama  arki  , 

• 

Lop-thik  pengwa  ku-m-ma 

Ikko  kissa  uma 

• 

155.  Deer 

Arki-pali  .  . 

• 

Pengwa-ha  .  . 

Kissa-  chi 

• 

156.  I  am 

Ka  iehi-ka  .  . 

• 

Gai  hok-nga-du  . 

• 

Anga  wa-a 

Kai  .  . 

• 

157.  Thou  art  . 

Na  iehi-na 

• 

Na  hok-nga-du  . 

• 

Khene  k’-wa  . 

Iug-khi  nakka 

• 

158.  He  is 

Wa  jehi  .  .  . 

• 

Begale  hoddu  .  . 

• 

Khune  wa 

U-khi i  . 

• 

159.  We  are  .  . 

Kyel  jehi-kyel  . 

• 

Ni-hoki-du  .  . 

• 

Ani  a-wa,  anige  wa-ige 

Aning  na-hai  . 

• 

160.  You  are  . 

Nyel  jehi-nyel  . 

• 

Nang  hotna-du 

• 

Kheni  k’-wa-i  ... 

Ing-khi  na-ku  . 

• 
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Khambu  (Darjeeling). 

Balling  (Hodgson). 

Rai  (Nepal). 

Yayu  (Hodgson). 

English. 

Nopa 

• 

Haupe  ding  neuba 

■■ 

Jhan  na-pu 

• 

Sabim  khen  noh’ka  . 

• 

134.  Best. 

Urorepa  . 

• 

Laba 

• 

Rippu 

• 

Jongta  .  .  . 

• 

135.  High. 

Hosonga  urorepa 

• 

Tern  ding  laba  . 

• 

Jhan  rippu 

■ 

Wathim  khen  jongta 

• 

136.  Higher. 

Jhan-jlian  urorepa 

• 

Haupe  ding  laba 

• 

Jhan  rippu 

• 

Sabim  khen  jongta  . 

• 

137.  Highest. 

Ibom  ghora 

• 

Apo  ghora 

• 

Tik-pu  ghora  . 

• 

Goda 

• 

138.  A  horse. 

Ibom  gbori  .  • 

• 

Amo  ghora 

• 

Tik-pu  ghori 

• 

Mes’cho  goda  . 

• 

139.  A  mare. 

Ghora-chi 

• 

Apo  ghora  daa 

• 

Ghora-ham 

• 

Goda  kbata  . 

« 

140.  Horses. 

Gbori-cbi 

• 

Amo  ghora  daa 

• 

Ghori-ham 

• 

Mes’cho  goda  khata  . 

• 

141.  Mares. 

Ibom  goru 

• 

Apo  bing  . 

•  ‘ 

<Tik-pu  saryS  . 

• 

Locho  gai 

• 

142.  A  bull. 

Ibom  pi  • 

• 

Amo  bing 

• 

Tik-pu  bhi  .  . 

• 

Gai 

• 

143.  A  cow. 

Basaha-chi  .  • 

• 

Apo  biDg  daa  . 

• 

Ssrya-ham 

• 

Locho  gai  khata 

• 

144.  Bulls. 

Pi-chi 

• 

Amo  bing  daa  . 

• 

Bhi-mul  . 

• 

Gai  khata  .  . 

• 

145.  Cows. 

Ibom  kheba  •  • 

• 

Apo  khlicha  . 

• 

Tik-pu  khibu  . 

• 

Locho  uri 

• 

146.  A  dog. 

Ibom  khepchi  . 

• 

Amo  khlicha  . 

• 

Tik-pu  khibu  me 

• 

MeB’cho  uri 

• 

147.  A  bitch. 

Khep-chi 

Apo  khlicha  daa 

• 

Khibu  mul 

• 

Locho  uri  khata 

• 

148.  Dog6. 

Khepchi-chi 

• 

Amo  khlicha  daa 

• 

Khibu-me-mul 

• 

Mes'cho  uri  khata 

149.  Bitches. 

Ibom  chhangara-pa,  . 

• 

Apo  swongara  . 

• 

Tik-pu  chhangnr  boka 

Locho  cheli 

V 

150.  A  he  goat. 

Ibom  chhangara-ma  . 

• 

Amo  swongara  . 

• 

Tik-pu  chhangur 

• 

Mes’cho  cheli  . 

• 

151.  A  female  goat. 

Chhangara-chi . 

• 

Swongara  daa  . 

Chhangur-boka-mul  . 

• 

Cheli  khata 

• 

152.  Goats. 

Ibom  khiesi  dare 

• 

Apo  kisi  . 

Tik-pu  darhya  mirga 

• 

153.  A  male  deer. 

Ibom  khis  om-ma 

• 

Amo  kisi 

Tik-pu  mirga  me 

1 1 1  •  •  » 

154.  A  female  deer. 

i 

KhiB-chi 

• 

Kisi  daa  . 

• 

Mirga-mul 

Kechbo  . 

• 

155.  Doer. 

Konga  tuo 

• 

Bwang-nga 

• 

Ang  mo-ta 

No-ngo-m 

• 

156.  I  am. 

Am  tuwe 

• 

Bwang-nge 

• 

Ana,  mo-ta 

No-nu-m 

• 

157.  Thou  art. 

Khungko  tuwo 

• 

Bwang  .  . 

• 

Um  mo-tu 

• 

No-mi 

• 

158.  He  is. 

Kei  tuwo 

• 

Bwak-ka . 

• 

Ang-ku  mukta 

• 

No  ke-m 

1 

159.  We  are. 

An  tuwo 

• 

Bwang-ni 

• 

Ang  (sic)-mul  a-mo-bi-ni 

• 

N5-ne-m 

160.  You  are. 
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English. 


English. 

Dklmal  (Hodgson). 

Thami  (  Darjeeling). 

Limbu  (Nepal). 

Yakka.  (Darjeeling). 

161.  They  are  .  . 

IJ-bal  jehi 

Dha-ma  pali  hod-du  .  . 

Khunchhi  me-wa 

V 

I-kha-zi  naekha  . 

162.  I  was  .  . 

Ka  higa-hi-ka  .  . 

Gai  hok-nga-thiyo 

Anga  wayang  . 

Ka  waeng-na  . 

163.  Thou  wast 

Ha  higa-hi-na  . 

Ka  hokna-du-thiyo  . 

Khene  k’-wa-ye 

Ing-khi  wae-ga-na  . 

164.  He  was  .  . 

Wa  higa-hi 

Dha,  hod-du-thiyo  . 

Khune  wa-ye  . 

Hitna  wae-na  . 

165.  We  were  . 

Kyel  higa-hi-kyel 

Ki  hoki-du-thiyo 

Ani  a-wa-ye,  anige  wa-ige 

Aning-khi  waingha  . 

166.  You  were  . 

Kyel  higa-hi-nyel 

IS  ingwai  hodni-du-thiyo 

Kheni  k’-wa-i  . 

Inning-khik  waiga-ha 

167.  They  were 

tJ -bal  higa-hi  . 

To-bangai  hodni-du-thiyo  . 

Khunchhi  me-wa-ye 

I-kha-zi  waeha-zi 

168.  Be  .... 

J  6  •  “  •  •  •  • 

1 

Tkaa  ,  . 

Wa-ye,  pok-he  . 

Leksa..  ... 

169.  To  be 

Jeng-li  .... 

Thasa.  . 

Wa-ma ;  p5ng-ma 

Wetna  ... 

170.  Being  .  . 

Jeng-katang 

Thatale  ... 

Ke-wa-pa,  ke-pong-pa 

We-nu-cha  . 

171.  Having  been  . 

Jeng-teng  .  .  . 

Jet-long -ta-le  . 

Wa-ye-ang  •  pok-se-ang 

Leksa-ga-hung  . 

172.  I  may  be  . 

G  ai  thangna  du  . 

Anga  p5ng-ma  suk-tu-ng  . 

Ka  leng-me-nga-na  . 

173.  I  shall  be  .  <.  . 

Ka  jenka  .... 

Gai  hokna  du  .  . 

Anga  wa-a 

Ka  leng-nga  . 

174,  I  should  be  . 

Gai-kai  tha-nga  du  . 

Anga  wa-a  .  ,  , 

Ka  yung-ma-leng-di 

175.  Beat 

Dang-hai 

Reho  .  , 

Hip-te  .... 

Mokma  .  . 

176.  To  beat  .  , 

Dang-hai-li 

Re-muna  .  .  . 

Hip-ma  .... 

Mok-nja-ga 

177.  Beating  . 

Dang-hai-katang 

Rehuna  .... 

Hip-tu-ang 

Mokma-nga 

178.  Having  beaten  . 

Dang-hai-teng  . 

Reko-dumtole  . 

Hip-tu-ang  .  . 

Mok-tn-ka-hong  , 

179.  I  beat  . 

Ka  dang-hai-khi-ka  . 

Ge  rehunu  .  . 

Anga  hip-tu-ng  (him,  and 
so  also  in  Kos.  180-184). 

Mok-neng 

180.  Thou  beatest  . 

Ka  dang-hai-khi-na  . 

Ke  rehuna-du  . 

Khene  k’-hip-tu 

Ing-khi-nga  mok-tu-ga 

181.  He  beats  .  , 

Wa  dang-hai-khi 

Dhai  rehu-du  . 

Khune  hip-tu.  . 

U-khi-ngang  mok-tu 

182.  We  beat  .  . 

Kyel  dang-hai-khi-kyel 

Ki  re-sa  .... 

Ani  a-hip-tu-m,  ani-ge  hip- 
tu-m-be. 

Ka-ni-nga  mok-tu-nu 

183.  You  beat  . 

Kyel  dang-hai-khi-nyel 

Kai  reho  .... 

Kheni  k’-hip-tu-m 

Ing-khi-nga  mok-tu  . 

184.  They  beat  .  . 

IJ-bal  dang-hai-khi  . 

Dha-bang-e  rehu-du  . 

Khunchhi  m§-hip-tu  . 

U-jing-khik-nga  mokka 

185.  I  beat  ( Past  Tense ) 

Ka  dang-hai-hi-ka 

Anga  hip-ne  (thee,  and  so 
also  in  Kos.  186-190). 

186.  Thou  beatest  (Past 

Tense )  .  . 

Na  dang-hai-hi-na 

Khene  k’-hip-sing 

187.  He  beat  (Past  Tense )  . 

Wa  darg-hai-hi 

. 

Khune  k’-hip-te 

0  -  *  t  -  T  T 
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Kliambu  (Darjeeling). 

Bahing  (Hodgson). 

I 

Kai  (Nepal). 

Vayu  (Hodgson). 

English. 

Kbas  tuwe 

•  • 

Bwang-me 

• 

• 

U-mul-bam  mo-ta  . 

No-me-m 

• 

• 

• 

161.  They  are. 

Kong  tuo 

t  • 

Bwakti  . 

• 

• 

• 

Ang  monga 

No-sung-mi 

• 

• 

• 

162.  I  was. 

Am  tuwayo  . 

• 

Bwakte  . 

• 

• 

Ana  mom  .  , 

No-nn-m 

• 

• 

• 

163.  Tbou  wast. 

Klio  tuwa  . 

• 

Bwakta  . 

• 

• 

Um  mom  .  . 

No-mi 

• 

• 

• 

164.  He  was. 

Ke  tnwe 

• 

Bwaktako 

• 

• 

Ang-ku  muka  .  . 

N5-keng-ni 

• 

• 

« 

165.  We  were. 

An-ni  tuwani  . 

• 

Bwaktani 

• 

• 

An-ni  a-mo-nim 

Ns-ne-m 

• 

• 

• 

166.  You  were. 

Khas  tuwa 

• 

Bwaktame 

• 

• 

D-mul-ham  mom  . 

No-me-m 

• 

• 

• 

167.  They  were. 

Ngali  nota 

• 

Bwakko  . 

• 

Cbkua-nu  .  . 

No 

«  Q 

• 

• 

• 

168.  Be. 

Cbbuwa 

• 

Bwakcbo 

• 

• 

Cbbua-nu  lai  .  . 

Not’-mnng 

• 

• 

• 

169.  To  be. 

Chbuwana 

• 

Bwang-na 

• 

• 

Cbbuk-tking-ta  . 

Not’-be  . 

• 

• 

• 

170.  Being. 

Cbbuwa-kbatna 

• 

Bwaktako 

• 

• 

Chbu-kbn-ka  . 

Not’-not’-ba 

• 

• 

• 

171.  Having  been. 

Kong  ebbnona  . 

• 

Ang  ebbu-nu  ebap-ta 

172.  I  may  be. 

Kong  tuobola  . 

• 

Bwang-nga 

• 

• 

• 

Ang  ebbup-tu  .  . 

No-ngp-m 

• 

• 

• 

173.  I  shall  be. 

Kong  ebbuona  . 

• 

Go  b’wak-cko  dynm 

• 

• 

9 

Ang  ebbup-ta  . 

174.  I  sbould  be. 

Ker-te 

t 

Tenppo  . 

• 

• 

• 

Tom-da  .... 

To’pa  . 

• 

• 

• 

175.  Beat. 

Keram-lagi 

• 

Teupcbo  . 

• 

• 

Yomom  .... 

To’mung 

• 

• 

• 

176.  To  beat. 

Ker-ma  . 

% 

• 

Yom-jata  . 

Top’-be  . 

• 

• 

• 

177.  Beating. 

Ker-o.-na 

Teup-ta-ko 

• 

• 

Yom-da-ka 

Top-top-ba 

• 

• 

• 

178.  Having  beaten. 

Konga  kero 

• 

Teub-ii  , 

• 

• 

Ang-a  yam-ta  . 

To’-mi 

• 

• 

• 

179.  I  beat. 

Ana  kero 

• 

Tenb-I 

• 

• 

Ana-a  yam-thatiB  . 

To’-mi  , 

• 

• 

• 

180.  Tbou  beatest. 

Kbo-sap  kere  . 

• 

Teab-a  . 

• 

• 

Um-a  yam-tba-ta 

To'-mi 

• 

t 

• 

181.  He  beats. 

Keiya  kerang  . 

• 

Teup-ka 

• 

• 

U-raul-liam-a  (sic)  yom-ti- 
ni. 

To’-pe-m 

• 

• 

• 

182.  We  beat. 

Ana  ker-to 

• 

Teura-ni  . 

• 

• 

Ana-a  yam-ta  . 

Top-ne-m 

• 

• 

• 

183.  You  beat. 

Kbacba  kechino 

• 

Teum-me 

• 

• 

U-mnl-bam-a  yora-tinim 

To’-me-m 

• 

• 

• 

184.  They  beat. 

. 

Tenp-tOng 

• 

• 

(Go  yal-to’) 

To’-pung-mi 

• 

• 

• 

185.  I  beat  (Past  Tense'). 

. 

Teup-tcu  . 

• 

• 

(Ga-ni  yal-ni)  .  . 

To’-pn-m 

• 

• 

• 

186.  Tbou  beatest  (Past 
Tense). 

.Tcup-ta  . 

• 

• 

(Gukaga  yalstn) 

To’-pn-m 

• 

•  . 

• 

187.  He  beat  (Past  Tense). 

*  Nos.  185 — 190,  196 — 200,  208 — 210,  214 — 210  have  becu  taken  from  a  different  dialect. 
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English. 

Dhlmal  (Hodgson). 

Thami  (Darjeeling). 

Limbu  (Nepal). 

Yakha  (Darjeeling). 

188.  We  beat  ( Past  Tense  ) 

Kyel  dang-hai-hi-kyel 

1 

•••  «•«. 

Anige  hip-asige 

189.  You  beat  ( Past  Tense ) 

Kyel  dang-hai-hi-nyel 

1 

Klieni  k’-hip-asl  ( your¬ 
selves) . 

. 

190.  They  beat  ( Past  Tense ) 

tJ-bal  dang-hai-hi 

Khunchh?  k’-me-hip-te 

191.  I  am  beating 

Ka  elang  dang-hai-khi-ka  . 

Ge  rehundu 

Anga  hip-a-sing  ( myself )  . 

Ka  mok-ma-nga  senga-na  . 

192.  I  was  beating 

Ka  lampang  dang-hai-khi-ka 

Ge  rehundu  nahundu 

Anga  hip-tfi-ng  ( [him ) 

Ka-nga  mok-ma-nga  syang- 
na. 

193.  I  bad  beaten 

Ka  dang-hai-hi-ka 

Ge  rehundu 

Anga  hip-tu-ng  baneba 

Ka-nga  mok-tu-nga  . 

194.  I  may  beat 

Ge  reunu 

Anga  hip-ma  snk-ne  (I  can 
beat  thee). 

Ka  mok-ta  hesung  . 

195.  I  shall  beat 

Ka  dang-hai-ang-ka  . 

Ge  reunu 

Anga  hip-tu-ng  (him) 

Ka  mok-twang-nga  . 

196.  Thou  wilt  beat  . 

Ka  dang-hai-ang-na  . 

Khene  k’-hip-a  (me) 

197.  He  will  beat 

Wa  dang-hai-ang 

Khflrie  kip-a  (me)  . 

198.  We  shall  beat 

Kyel  dang-hai-ang-kyel 

Anige  hip-a-sige  (thee) 

199.  You  will  beat 

Kyel  dang-hai-ang-nyel 

Kheni  k’-hip-asi  ( yourselves ) 

2U0.  They  will  beat 

TJ-bal  dang-hai-ang  . 

Khunchh!  k’-me-hip  (thee) 

201.  1  should  beat 

Gai-ke  reke  mai-du  . 

Anga  hip-tu-ng 

Ka  cha  mok-twang-na 

202.  I  am  beaten 

Ka  dang-hai-nen-cha-khi-ka 

Gai-kai  rengang 

Anga  hip-a 

Ka  mok-ta  chaeng-na 

203.  I  was  beaten 

Ka  dang-hai-nen-cha-hi-ka 

Gai-kai  re-nga-do  thiyo 

Anga  hip-tang 

Ka  mok-ta  chae-ta-sang-na 

204.  I  shall  be  beaten  . 

Ka  dang-hai-nen-ehangka  . 

Gai-kai  resa  chahi  du 

Anga  hip-a 

Ka  tembuk  chawang-na 
lok-pe. 

205.  I  go  . 

Ka  hade-khi-ka 

Gai  ya-nga-du  . 

Anga  pek-a- 

Ka  khek-nga  . 

20G.  Thou  goest 

Ka  hade-khi-na 

Kang  ya-na-duk-la 

Khene  k’-peg  . 

Ing-khi  khekka 

207.  He  goes 

Wa  hade-khi  . 

Dhaya-du 

•Khune  peg 

U-khi  khee-na  . 

208.  We  go 

Kyel  hade-khi-kytl  . 

Ani  a-peg,  anige  pegige 

209.  You  go 

Kyel  hade-khi-nyel  . 

KhenT  fi’-pog-i 

210.  They  go 

U -bal"hade-khi 

•  )  •  t 

Khunchh!  me-peg 

. . 

211.  I  went 

Ka  hade-hi-ka  . 

Gai  yang-ngang 

Anga  pegang  . 

Ka  kheeng-na  . 

212.  Thou  wentest 

i 

Ka  hade-hi-na  . 

K ang  ya-ngang 

Kheni  k’-pege,  or  k'-pe 

Ing-khi  khya-ka-na  . 

213.  He  went  . 

■Wa  hade-hi* 

Oha  ya-han- 

Khuni  pege,  or  pe 

U-khi  khya-na 

214.  We  went  . 

’Kyel  hade-hi-kygl 

•  •  . 

Ani  a->pe,  anige  pfgige 
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Khambu  (Darjeeling). 

Bating  (Hodgson). 

Rai  (Nepal). 

Vayu  (Hodgson). 

English. 

Teup-ta-ko 

(Goku  yal-to-ko) 

To’-pi-keng-mi  . 

188.  "We  beat  ( Past  Tense). 

Teup-ta-ni 

(Ga-ni  yal-ni)  . 

Tom-ne-m 

189.  You  beat  ( Past  Tense). 

Teup-ta-me 

(Gnmikaga  yal-di)  . 

To’-po-me-m  . 

190.  They  beat  (Past  Tense). 

Konga  ker-tong  tuwo 

Tenp- songo  bwang-nga 

Ang-a  yom-tbata 

191.  I  am  beating. 

Konga  ker-tong  tuwaa  . 

Teup-songo  bwak-tl  . 

Ang-a  yom-tbudu 

192.  I  was  beating. 

Konga  kern  .  • 

Teup-tong 

Anga  yom-dum-tbiyo 

193.  I  bad  beaten. 

Konga  keru-na  . 

Teumne  chabu 

An’g-a  yommi  cbaptabala  . 

194.  I  may  beat. 

Konga  kereyana  • 

Teub-u  .... 

Ang-a  yom-tn  . 

To’-mi  .... 

195.  I  shall  beat. 

Teub-i  .... 

(Gana  yalna)  . 

To’-mi  .... 

196.  Tbou  wilt  beat. 

Teub-a  .... 

(Gnkaga  yalsa) 

To’-mi  .... 

197.  He  will  beat. 

Teup-ka  .... 

(Go-kag-a  yal-kn) 

To’-pe-m 

198.  We  shall  beat. 

Teum-ni  .... 

(Ga-ni  yal-ni)  . 

Top-ne-m 

199.  You  will  beat. 

Tenm-me 

(Gnmi-kag-a  yalsa)  . 

To’-me-m 

200.  They  will  beat. 

Kong  keram  chhuwe 

Gs  tenpcbo  dyum 

Ang-a  yom-ta  .  . 

201.  I  should  beat. 

Kong  keram  tnn 

Teumyi  .... 

Ang-a  yom-simidoitn 

To’-mu-m 

202.  I  am  beaten. 

Kong  keram  too  . 

Teupti  .... 

Ang-a  a-yom-nu 

Top-sung-mi 

203.  I  was  beaten. 

Kong  keram  tuyohola 

Tenmyx  .... 

Ang-a  a-yum-ta  mibui 

To’-mu-m 

204.  I  shall  be  beaten. 

Kong  kba-to  .  . 

Di-nga  .... 

An g  kbus-ta 

La-ngo-m 

205.  I  go. 

An  kba-te 

Dl-ye  .... 

Ana  kbus-ta 

La’-la-m  . 

206.  Tbou  goest. 

Kbo  kba-te  . 

Di  .... 

Um  kbus-tbing-tu 

La'-la-m  •  •  • 

207.  He  goes. 

Di-ka  .... 

(Goe  laksbi1)  . 

La’-ke-m 

208.  We  go. 

Di-ni  .... 

(Gani  lawni) 

La-ne-m  .... 

209.  You  go. 

Di-me  .... 

(Gnmikaga  lawmi)  . 

La-me-m 

210.  They  go. 

Kong  kba-to 

Di-ti  .... 

Anga  kbucbnm-tbiyo 

La-sung-mi 

211.  I  went. 

An  kha-te-yo  .  . 

Di-te  .... 

Ana  kbucbnm-tbiyo 

La’-la-m 

212.  Tbou  wentest. 

Kbo  kba-to 

Di-ta  .  .  .  . 

Um  khncbum-tbiyo  . 

La’-la-in 

213.  He  went. 

Ml  Ml 

. 

Di-k-ta-ko 

(Go-kn  lok-to-kol)  . 

La’-ki-kong-mi 

214.  We  went. 

1  Nos.  20S— 210, 

21.4  21G  have  been  taken  from  a 

liCferent  dialect. 
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English. 

Dhimal  (Hodgson). 

i 

Thami  (Darjeeling). 

Limbu  (Nepal). 

Yakha  (Darjeeling). 

215.  You  went . 

Nyel  hade-hi-nyel  . 

Kheni  k’-peg-I 

216.  They  went  .  „ 

U-bal  Aade-hi  . 

Khunchhi  me-pe 

217.  Go  . 

Hade  •  •  •  • 

Y  •  •  •  • 

Pege  .  . 

Khya  .... 

218.  Going 

Hade-katang  . 

Yenchha .... 

Peg-lo-pot 

Khep-ma-nga  . 

219.  Gone 

Hade-ka  .... 

Yahan  .... 

Pe  .... 

Khya-na 

220.  What  is  your  name  ?  . 

Hai  ming  nang-ko  ? 

Nan-ko  name  hara  ?  . 

Khene  k’-miDg  hen  ? 

In  ning  ila  ? 

221.  How  old  is  this  horse  ? 

Hani  theare  ghora  tha  ? 

Kon  on  akhen  tong-be  y5- 
be  ? 

Na  on  inkhok  thappa-la  ?  . 

222.  How  far  is  it  from  here 
to  Kashmir’  P 

Ka’-ining  Kashmir  hani 
a-lam  tha  ? 

Ko-yo-nu  Kashmir-  akhen 
mang-be  ? 

Na-nung  Kasmir  inkhok 
mang-du-na-la  ? 

223.  How  many  sons  are 
there  in  your  father’s 
house  ? 

•••  ••• 

Nang-ko  apa-ko  nim-te  cha- 
pali  hani  hoddu  ? 

Khene  ke-m-ba-ren  ku-him- 
mo  embechha  sa  akhen 
me-wa  ? 

Omba-ga  u-bang-be  inkhok 
metnyung-ba  chiya  wae 
ha-chi ? 

224.  I  have  walked  a  long 
way  to-day. 

Yang  alamthaa  yang-ngang 

Ain  anga  mangkha  lang 
khegang. 

Ka  hen  mang-du-lo  lamang 
na. 

225.  The  son  of  my  uncle  is 
married  to  his  sister. 

411  •  •  • 

Gai-ko  u-chya  a-pa-ko  cha- 
ko  bore  dha-ko  chamai 
nama  thahan. 

Anga  u-m-bhanga-re  embe¬ 
chha  kii-sa-nu  khune  ku- 
nusa-re  ku-biha  pok-se. 

A-ga  aphanga  chiya-ga  u- 
biha  u-nga-nu  (?)  leksa- 
na. 

226.  In  the  house  is  the  sad¬ 
dle  of  the  white  horse. 

•  •  •  •  •  • 

Nim-te  ubha  ghora-ko  zin 
hoddu. 

Him-mo  phodang-ba  on-nrle 
chinen  pot. 

Pang-be  put-na  ong-ga 
yupmana  wait-na. 

227.  Put  the  saddle  upon 
his  back. 

Topu  lukusha-te  zin  chhuho 

On  jongthu  chinen  phot-che 

U-mising-be  yupmana 

thaksu  ( or  yuksu). 

228.  I  have  beaten  his  son 
with  many  stripes. 

To-ko  cha-kai  chabuke  al 
rehunu. 

Anga  khelle  kfi-sa  sitot 
khep  hip-tu-ng. 

Ka-nga  uchchya-go  korla- 
nga  pyak  mok-tu-nga. 

229.  He  is  grazing  cattle  on 
the  top  of  the  hill. 

. 

Dhai  hiw  dani-te  sya-mesha 
jahu-du. 

Khune  yakek  kille  ku- 
jongthu  pit-sawat-ha 

karnusi. 

Hunna  kungu  song-be 
bastu-chi  sopma-nga  seb- 
na(P). 

230.  He  is  sitting  on  a  horse 
under  that  tree. 

•  ••  • 

Dha  dha  rukha-ko  pole-te 
ghora  chiri-te  lundu  huddu. 

On-nlle  ku-jongthfr  yuk-tu- 
ro-pot  khune  sing-nlle  ku- 
bhosang  wa. 

Y o  singa  u-lang-be  on  song- 
be  yung-yung-wa-na. 

231.  His  brother  is  taller 
than  his  sister. 

Dha-ko  bubu  to-ko  humi 
bhanda  agio  hoddu. 

Ku-nusa  menchhema-nule 
kn-nusa  embechha  kemba 
wa. 

U-ka  nuncha  wempha  hok- 
chencha  inchha-mechchha 
ket-na  (?). 

232.  The  price  of  that  is  two 
rupees  and  a  half. 

To-ko  mole  nisrupe  ath  ana 

Khune  kurmelung  yang 
nechhl  ang  kukhele  wa. 

U-ga  u-men  yang  hichi  hang 
njaphelek  (?). 

233.  My  father  lives  in  that 
small  house. 

•  . 

Gai-ko  a-pa  u  che  nim-te 
hoddu. 

Anga  a-m-ba  nakhen  him 
chuk-pa-mo  yung. 

Appa.yo-na,  mik-na  pang-be 
yung-me-na. 

234.  Give  this  rupee  to  him 

. 

Ka  rupe  to-kai  piko  . 

Kon  yang-nin  nakhen  pi- 
rem-me. 

Na-kha  yang  hitna  pi 

235.  Take  those  rupees  from 
him. 

Tyo  rupe  dha-ini  raho 

Khen  yang-ha  klmne-o-nu 
phetemme. 

Hitna-nung  i-kha  yang-lia 
aptu. 

236.  Beat  him  well  and  bind 
him  with  ropes. 

• 

To-ka.  apra-tini  reho  ani  to- 
kai  shak-pa-e  chhiho. 

Khen-nin  charik  hip-temme- 
ang  slki-ha-re  khekhemme. 

Hitna  ujumma  (?)  mok-tu 
ikhong-khi-ba-nga  thundu. 

237.  Draw  water  from  the 
w’ell. 

Kuwain  pangku  kayo 

Wodumpokwa-onu  chua-tin 
( or  -nin)  lote. 

Pokhari-bang  mang-chuwa 
taksu. 

238.  Walk  before  me  . 

•  ••  •( 

Gai-ko  habi-te  chayo 

Anga  a-togeo  langkhege 

A-ga  agho  ama  . 

239.  Whose  boy  comes  be¬ 
hind  you  ? 

* . . 

Na-ko  libite  su-ko  hu-cha 
ra-du  ? 

Khene  k-egang  ati-le  ku-sa 
phen  ? 

Unga  heksiing-be  isa-ga 
uchchya  ap-ma-nga  set- 
na  ? 

Isa-bonga  inu  ka-na  ? 

240.  From  whom  did  you 
buy  that  ? 

N  aya  to  tru  taini  kinai-mang  ? 

Khen  ha-lo-nu  khene 

k'ingnti  P 

241.  From  a  shopkeeper  of 
the  village. 

*  . 

To  dese-ko  diware  dokane 
dekhin. 

Pangphe  pasalya-onu  ingu- 
ng-ba. 

Tem-be-na  ikko  toktok-pa 
banga. 
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Khambu  (Darjeeling). 


Khatte  . 

Kha-to  . 

Kha-ta  . 

Am  nine'  uwe  ? 


Angko  ghora  dek  barkha 
kae  ? 

Ekka  Kashmir  dei  to-me  ? 


Am-pa-m  khim-pi  deppoye 
wachchha  tuwe  ? 

Ese  konga  oro  baipa  lam 
dumo. 

O-bongka  u-chha  am-chha- 
lo  khamlo  nechho-lo 
biya  chhuwa. 

Khim-pi  omlopa  ghorang 
zin  tuwe. 

Am-dos-to  zin  lochhah-te  . 


Kho-m  chha  uroto  tiya 
keru. 

Khosaa  bastn  kompito 
chare-muyo. 

Mungko  sichham  dokpu 
ghora  thenpika  tuchae. 

Am  nechhe-pka  mimchha- 
pka  nechho  dungrepe. 

Mungkomka  molingis-rong 
adnli  dungdeta. 

O-pa  chima  khim-pi  tuwe  . 


Ongko  rong  na-ko  pi-te 


Rong  nako-pka  kholong 
bai-te. 

Mungko  ngalinota  ker-te 
ribowa  thupte. 

Kuwap-ka  kawo  up-te 


O-laiis-pi  lam-duwa-te 


As-me  am-chha  e-dos-pa 
ban-tong  tuwe  ? 

Ana  mungko  as-pi  khe-tu  ? 


Tel-pa-ka  dokan-pika 


Bahing  (Hodgson). 


Dl-n-ta-ni 

Di-m-ta-me 

Diwo 
.  Diba 


Bai  (Nepal). 


(Gani  lawmubasi) 
(Gumikaga  lamdi) 
Khncha  . 


Khus-thing-ta 


Vayu  (Hodgson). 


La-ne-m  . 


La-me-m 


La’-la 


Khuchu 


A-na  ma-wa  ?  . 


Tam  ghora  hita  bhurha 
mota  ? 

Tam-bi-ka  Kashmir  hita 
yaka  gota  ? 

A-pu-po  kim-bi  hita  lang- 
chu-mul  mota  ? 

Ang  amun  duma  lam-thi-yo 


Wa-pho-po  clui-kai  um-po 
wa-mi-chum-po  biha 
chhuka. 

Kim-ghobu  wampu  ghora- 
po  kathi  gota. 

Um-po  chhumru-bi  kathi  tu 


Um-po  u-chu  ang-a  dama 
kona  yom-du. 

Yakam-a  rip-pa  pakha-bi 
bhi-maisi-mul  jolaimi. 

Yakam  ghora  clio-bi  yakam 
su  lim-bi  mo-jata. 

Um-po  wa-mi-chum  likandu 
um-po  wa-lanchu  rippu 
mota. 

Tam-po  mul  sak-pa  soja 
rek-pu  ana  me  gota. 

Wa-pu  yakam  pidam  kim-bi 
mo-ta. 

Tam  soju  yakam  bi  . 


Motn  soju-mul  yakam  lum- 
buka  pi-chi-ni. 

Yakam  duma  yom-du  riba- 
a  puda. 

Inar-laka  kanku  lata 


Wa-lal-bi  lam-thiya,  . 


A-yo-yo  bi  pik-pu  a-bo-po 
chu  wa  ? 

Mom-a-bo-bi-ka  ii-kidu  ? 


Del-bim  tik-pu  patya-la-ka 


Englhh. 

215.  You  went. 

216.  They  went. 

217.  Go. 

218.  Going. 

219.  Gone. 

220.  What  is  your  name  ? 

221.  How  old  is  this  horse  ? 


222.  How  far  is  it  from  here 

to  Kashmir  ? 

223.  How  many  sons  ai’e 

there  in  your  father’s 
house  P 

224.  I  have  walked  a  long 

way  to-day. 

225.  The  son  of  my  uncle  is 

married  to  his  sister. 

226.  In  the  house  is  the 

saddle  of  the  white 
horse. 

227.  Put  the  saddle  upon 

his  back. 

228.  I  have  beaten  his  son 

with  many  stripes. 

229.  He  is  grazing  cattle  on 

the  top  of  the  hill. 

230.  He  is  sitting  on  a  horse 

under  that  tree. 

231.  His  brother  is  taller 

than  his  sister. 

232.  The  price  of  that  is 

two  rupees  and  a 
half. 

233.  My  father  lives  in  that 

small  house. 

234.  Give  this  rupee  to  him. 


235.  Take  those  rupees  from 

him. 

236.  Beat  him  well  and  bind 

him  with  ropes. 

237.  Draw  water  from  the 

well. 

238.  Walk  before  me. 


239.  Whote  boy  comes  bo- 

hind  you  P 

240.  From  whom  did  you 

buy  that  ? 

241.  From  a  shopkeeper  of 

the  village. 
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Complex  Pronominalized  Languages. 


WESTERN  SUB-GROUP. 

Most  Tibeto-Burman  languages  spoken  in  Western  Nepal  and  still  further  to  the 
west  are  dialects  of  Tibetan.  On  and  about  the  ethnographic  watershed  between 
Tibetan  and  Aryan  there  is  dotted  a  series  of  small  dialects  which  are  of  a  different 
nature.  They  are  mainly  of  a  Tibeto-Burman  stamp,  but  besides,  they  have  those 
characteristic  features  which  have  been  mentioned  in  connexion  with  the  pronominal¬ 
ized  languages  of  Nepal. 

The  dialects  in  question  are  found  in  the  North  of  Almora,  in  Eanawar  and  in 
Kangra,  Lahul,  and  Chamba. 

The  most  characteristic  dialect  of  this  group  is  the  so-called  Kanawari,  spoken  in 
Ranawar.  We  there  find  more  traces  of  the  influence  of  a  non- Tibeto-Burman  sub¬ 
stratum  than  in  any  other  Himalayan  dialect.  This  state  of  affairs  is  certainly  in  part 
due  to  the  fact  that  I  have  been  fortunate  enough  to  secure  the  assistance  of  the 
Revd.  J.  Bruske,  who  has  prepared  an  admirable  list  of  Standard  Words  and  Phrases 
for  the  purposes  of  this  Survey. 

Mr.  Bruske’s  list  makes  it,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  almost  certain  that  the  old  language, 
the  influence  of  which  can  still  be  traced  in  the  Kanawari  dialect,  must  have  belonged 
to  the  Munda  family.  I  shall  draw  attention  to  the  principal  facts  of  importance. 

The  Munda  languages  possess  a  characteristic  set  of  consonants,  the  so-called 
semi- consonants.  They  are  formed  in  the  same  way  as  the  hard  unaspirated  con¬ 
sonants,  but  the  enunciation  is  checked  before  the  air  passes  out  from  the  point  of 
contact  between  the  organs  of  speech  engaged  in  the  pronunciation  of  the  consonant. 
These  checked  sounds  have  been  represented  by  k’,  ch’,  t’,  p’,  respectively.  Similar 
sounds  appear  to  exist  in  Kanawhu,  for  in  Mr.  Bruske’s  list  we  find  the  word  yunek', 
sun,  where  the  final  k  is  said  to  be  only  half  pronounced.  In  the  same  way  a  checked  t' 
exists  in  Manchati,  where  I  have  found  the  form  tot',  to  be,  with  the  final  t ’  half  pro¬ 
nounced.  The  Rev.  T.  Grahame  Bailey,  who  has  lately  taken  up  the  study  of  Kanawha, 
has  kindly  informed  me  that  such  semi- consonants  are  apt  to  be  replaced  by  the  corre¬ 
sponding  soft  sound,  when  their  pronunciation  is  emphasized,  just  as  is  the  case  in  the 
Munda  languages. 

Higher  numbers  are  counted  in  twenties  as  in  the  Munda  languages ;  thus,  nish 
nizzau  sai,  two  twenties  ten,  fifty. 

The  personal  pronouns  have  three  numbers,  and  there  are  double  forms  of  the  dual 
and  plural  of  the  first  person,  just  as  is  the  case  in  Munda.  Thus  ga,  I  ;  mshi,  I  and 
he  ;  kdshang,  I  and  thou ;  ningdn ,  I  and  they  ;  kishang,  I  and  you. 

The  most  interesting  feature  of  Kanawha  grammar  is  the  verb.  The  subject  can 
he  indicated  by  adding  pronominal  suffixes,  viz.  g  for  the  first  and  n  for  the  second 
person.  In  a  similar  way  a  suffix  ch  is  added  if  the  object  is  of  the  first  or  second 
person.  Compare  the  practice  of  Munda  languages. 

The  details  will  be  found  in  the  ensuing  pages.  In  this  place  it  will  be  sufficient 
to  mention  that  the  characteristic  features  just  mentioned  are  not  Tibeto-Burman, 
while  they  are  in  thorough  agreement  with  Munda  grammatical  principles. 
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WESTERN  PRONOMINALIZED  LANGUAGES. 


Kanashi  is  the  dialect  spoken  by  a  small  tribe  in  the  Bias  valley.  It  is  apparently 
closely  related  to  Kanawari,  though  it  makes  a  less  complex  impression. 

A  similar  remark  holds  good  with  regard  to  the  dialects  spoken  in  Manchat  in 
British  Lahul  and  the  adjoining  parts  of  the  Chamba  State,  and  on  the  banks  of  the 
river  Chandra.  They  will  be  dealt  with  under  the  heads  of  Manchatl,  Chamba  Lahull 
and.  Rangloi,  respectively.  With  regard  to  Chamba  Lahuli,  new  and  good  materials 
have  been  brought  forward  by  the  Revd.  T.  Grahame  Bailey. 

The  Rangloi  dialect  connects  Mancliati  with  Bunan,  the  dialect  spoken  on  the 
banks  of  the  river  Bhaga.  The  Revd.  H.  A.  Jaeschke,  when  mentioning  the  Bunan 
dialect  in  a  paper  published  in  the  year  1865,  stated  that  it  was  closely  connected  with 
KanawTi.  The  same  holds  good  at  the  present  day,  though  the  materials  forwarded  for 
the  purposes  of  this  Survey  are  not  sufficient  for  a  full  sketch  of  the  dialect. 

Connected  dialects  are  further  spoken  in  the  north-west  of  Almora,  where  we  find 
four  dialects  which  will  be  dealt  with  under  the  heads  of  Rangkas,  Darmiya,  Chaudangsi 
and  Byangsi,  respectively.  They  are  closely  related,  and.  more  especially,  the  so-called 
Chaudangsi  and  Byangsi  are  almost  one  and  the  same  dialect. 

In  all  of  them  we  find  the  same  tendency  to  distinguish  the  person  of  the  subject 
by  means  of  a  pronominal  suffix  added  to  the  verb.  Compare  Chaudangsi  se-n-s , 
struckest,  where  n  is  the  suffix  of  the  second  person.  The  corresponding  suffix  of  the 
first  person  is  g.  Compare  the  suffixes  ngd  and  nd  in  the  eastern  sub-group. 

The  Almora  dialects  still  present  another  characteristic  feature  which  may  be 
worth  mentioning  in  this  connexion,  viz.  the  frequent  use  of  reduplication  in  verbal 
bases.  Compare  Chaudangsi  ku-kor-td,  brought ;  syung-td  and  syu-syung-ta,  made. 
The  latter  example  shows  that  the  reduplication  is  not  necessary  to  the  form.  It 
apparently  only  intensifies  the  meaning.  We  can  therefore  perhaps  compare  the 
reduplication  in  Munda  languages  which  is  used  in  the  same  way.  Compare  Santall 
dal,  to  strike  ;  da- dal,  to  strike  hard. 

Further  details  will  be  found  under  the  head  of  tbe  different  dialects. 

The  close  connexion  existing  between  all  these  forms  of  speech  will  be  at  once 
apparent  from  an  inspection  of  the  list  of  Standard  Words  and  Phrases  on  pp.  532  and  ff. 
The  short  table  which  follows  registers  some  striking  instances  of  coincidence : — 


Kanaw'ri. 

Kanasln. 

Manchatl. 

Bunan. 

Rangkas. 

Darmiya. 

Chaudangsi. 

Byangsi. 

1 

it 

it 

idi 

tiki 

taka, 

tdko 

tig 

tig 

2 

nish 

nish 

(jut) 

nyis 

nisi 

nisu 

ni» 

nisi 

4 

pu 

pu 

pi 

pi 

pi 

pi 

pi 

pi 

7 

stish 

... 

nyij 

nyizki 

nhisi 

nisu 

nis 

nis 

Ear 

(kanang) 

rad 

reta 

retsi 

rack 

racho 

rack 

rack 

Far 

vark 

( dur ) 

tvai 

icai 

hvdnm 

vdnam 

vdnam 

vdnam 

Field 

ri 

rhe 

rhi 

rig 

rai 

re 

ri 

rai 

Horse 

rang 

(ghora) 

rkang 

tkrangt 

rkd 

ring 

rang 

.  rdng 

Water 

ti 

ti 

ti 

so-ti 

ti 

ti 

ti 

ti 

INTKODTJCTION. 
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The  last  word  in  the  table  is  ti,  water.  According  to  Jaeschke  this  word  also 
occurs  as  a  loan-word  in  Tibetan.  If  it  is  not  originally  an  Indo-Chinese  word  it  might 
perhaps  be  compared  with  Munda  dak\  Khmer  dlk,  etc.,  water. 

The  dialect  spoken  by  the  wild  inhabitants  of  Askot  Malla  is  called  Janggali,  i.e. 
jungle-speech.  It  will  be  dealt  with  in  connexion  with  the  other  Almora  dialects, 
though  it  does  not  belong  to  the  same  class.  The  reason  is  that  the  materials  forwarded 
for  the  purposes  of  this  Survey  are  so  corrupt  that  it  is  impossible  to  say  anything  for 
certain  about  the  affiliation  of  the  dialect. 
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KAN  AWARl. 

Kanawari  is  tlie  name  of  the  dialect  or  dialects  spoken  in  the  Sutlej  Valley  from 
the  junction  of  that  river  with  the  Spiti  stream.  The  dialect  is  alsoltnown.  under  the 
name  of  Tibarskad.  In  lower  Kanawar  it  is  said  to  be  locally  known  under  the  names 
of  Milchang  or  Milchanang,  and  Malhesti.1 

The  number  of  speakers  was  estimated  for  the  purposes  of  this  Survey  at  13,099. 
The  corresponding  figure  at  the  last  Census  of  1901  was  19,525,  of  whom  19,493  were 
returned  from  Bashahr. 

Two  specimens  and  a  list  of  Standard  Words  and  Phrases  in  Kanawari  will  be 
printed  below.  The  first  specimen  is  a  version  of  the  Parable  of  the  Prodigal  Son,  for 
which  I  am  indebted  to  the  Revd.  Grahame  Bailey.  I  only  received  it  when  the  Kana¬ 
wha  section  had  been  corrected  for  printing,  and  it  has  not,  therefore,  been  possible  to 

make  full  use  of  it  for  the  grammatical  sketch.  It  represents  the  central  dialect  of 

Kanawha, .and,  in  most  particulars,  it  corroborates  the  conclusions  drawn  from  the  forms 
occurring  in  the  list.  The  second  specimen  is  the  statement  of  a  witness.  It  has  not 
been  prepared  with  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  language,  and  is  very  incorrect.  It  has 
been  forwarded  both  in  Devanagari  and  in  transliteration.  The  two  texts,  however, 

often  differ,  and  some  passages  are  only  contained  in  one  of  them.  I  have,  however, 

not  ventured  to  correct  the  spelling.  Where  the  texts  differ,  I  have  when  possible 
adopted  the  spelling  which  agrees  with  that  followed  in  the  list  of  words.  The  list  itself 
has  been  very  carefully  prepared  by  the  Revd.  J.  Bruske,  of  Chini,  and,  according  to 
the  Revd.  T.  Grahame  Bailey,  it  represents  the  dialect  spoken  in  Central  Bashahr.  It  is 
so  full  and  complete  that  it  is  almost  possible  to  give  a  sketch  of  Kanawari  grammar 
based  on  it  alone.  I  have  incorporated  all  the  forms  occurring  in  the  list  in  the  gram¬ 
matical  notes.  On  the  other  hand  I  have  only  reproduced  the  principal  forms  in  the 
printed  list  on  pp.  532  and  ff. 

Some  additional  lists  have  been  forwarded  from  the  district.  They  have  not, 
however,  been  of  much  use.  They  mostly  agree  with  the  specimens,  and  they  do  not 
give  any  idea  of  the  complicated  system  of  Kanawh'i  grammar.  The  fact  is  worth 
mentioning  because  it  shows  how  careful  we  must  be  in  using  the  materials  forwarded 
for  the  purposes  of  this  Survey.  It  is  quite  possible  and  even  probable  that  good 
materials,  such  as  Mr.  Bruske’s  list,  would  show  that  neighbouring  dialects  such  as, 
e.g.,  the  various  dialects  of  Almora,  possess  a  system  of  grammatical  forms  as  richly 
developed  as  does  Kanawari. 

AUTHORITIES— 

Gerard,  Captain  A., — A  Vocabulary  of  the  Kunawar  Languages.  Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Ben¬ 
gal,  Vol.  xi,  Part  i,  1842,  pp.  479  and  ff. 

Cunningham,  J.  D., — Notes  on  Moorcroft’s  Travels  in  Ladakh,  and  on  Gerard’s  Account  of  Kunawar, 
including  a  general  description  of  the  latter  district.  Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal, 
Vol.  xiii,  Part  i,  1844,  pp.  172  and  ff.,  223  and  ff.  Contains  vocabularies,  Kunawaree,  etc. 

- —  - - - — - - - - 99 - 

1  The  Eevd.  T.  Grahame  Bailey  informs  me  that  Milchang  or  Milchanang  is  evidently  Min-chlian  or  Min-chJidnang, 
names,  or  possibly  nicknames,  given  to  Kanaw'ri  by  Kochi  speakers.  Tibarskad  stands  for  Thebor-skadd,  a  name  or  nick¬ 
name  given  by  speakers  of  ordinary  Kanaw'ri  to  the  dialect  spoken  far  east  in  Kanawar  just  before  the  Tibetan  area  begins. 
This  dialect  is  not  intelligible  to  them,  but  is  presumably  a  form  of  Kanaw'ri.  According  ito  the  same  authority  the  word 
Kanaw'ri  should  properly  be  written  Kanaurl.  The  Kanauris  themselves  seem  to  call  their  language  Eanoring  skadd  or 
Kanbreu-nu.  skadd. 
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CUNNINGHAM,  A., — Ladak,  physical,  statistical,  and  historical,  with  notices  of  the  surrounding  countries. 
London  1854.  Cb.  xv  contains  vocabularies,  Milckang,  Tibarskad,  etc. 

Beames,  J., — Outlines  of  Indian  Philology,  with  a  map  shewing  the  distribution  of  Indian  Languages. 

Calcutta  1867.  Appendix  B  contains  the  personal  pronouns  in  Milchang,  Appendix  A  tbe  nu¬ 
merals  in  Tibarskad,  Sumcku,  etc. 

Duck,  A.  H., — The  Kulu  Dialect  of  Hindi  :  Some  Notes  on  its  grammatical  Structure,  with  specimens  of 
the  songs  and  sayings  current  amongst  the  people,  and  a  glossary.  Lahore  1896.  Contains  a 
Kanawari  vocabulary  on  pp.  102  and  ff. 

Konow,  Sten, — On  some  Facts  connected  with  the  Tibeto-Burman  Dialect  spoken  in  Kanawar.  Zeitschrift 
der  Deutschen  Morgenlandischen  Gesellschaft,  Vol.  lix,  1905,  pp.  117  and  ff. 

The  remarks  on  Kanawhi  grammar  which  follow  are  almost  exclusively  based  on 
Mr.  Bruske’s  list.  I  have,  howrever,  also  drawn  attention  to  the  principal  cases  in 
which  the  specimens  differ. 

Pronunciation. — Mr.  Bruske’s  list  gives  a  good  idea  of  the  phonetical  system 
of  Kanawh’i.  O  and  e  are  both  short  and  long.  The  short  o  often  interchanges  with  a. 
The  vowel  °  in  ga,  I,  etc.,  is  described  as  something  like  the  sound  of  e  in  French  je . 
The  sound  of  u  in  pit,  four,  is  said  to  be  something  between  the  Latin  u  and  oe. 

Long  and  short  vowels  are  often  interchanged,  and,  in  many  cases,  their  length  is 
quite  indefinite. 

No  aspirated  soft  consonants  occur  in  Mr.  Bruske’s  list  of  words.  The  materials 
forwarded  from  the  district,  however,  have  instances  both  of  gli  and  oijh.  Aspirated  and 
unaspirated  hard  consonants  are  apparently  often  interchanged.  Thus,  khim ,  house  ; 
kim-o,  in  the  house,  both  in  the  list ;  chctng,  son,  in  the  list,  chhang  in  the  specimens,  and 
so  forth.  Th  and  t  in  the  specimens  often  correspond  to  t  in  the  list ;  thus,  thur  and  tur, 
run.  The  cerebral  sound  is,  at  least  in  many  cases,  certainly  the  correct  one.  Sh  and  j 
are  interchanged  in  ash  and  dj,  goat.  Hard  and  soft  consonants  sometimes  inter- 
change  ;  thus,  to  and  <M,  is,  and  so  forth. 

Compound  letters  are  sometimes  simplified ;  thus,  le ,  Tibetan  Iche,  tongue  ;  lang, 
Tibetan  ( ha-)glang ,  cow  ;  khim,  Tibetan  khyim,  house,  and  so  forth.  In  other  cases  the 
compounds  are  preserved  ;  thus,  sgui  and  gui ,  Tibetan  dgu,  nine ;  krd ,  Tibetan  skra,  hair. 
The  materials  available  are  not  sufficient  for  laying  down  definite  rules. 

The  final  k?  in  yunek ’,  sun,  is  said  to  be  only  half  pronounced.  We  have  no  detailed 
information  about  the  use  of  such  half-sounded  letters  in  the  dialect.  It  is  probable 
that  we  have  here  to  do  with  the  so-called  abrupt  tone  of  Central  and  Western  Tibetan. 
Mr.  Bailey’s  specimen  shows  that  this  abrupt  tone  is  of  frequent  occurrence.  It  has 
been  marked  by  means  of  a  ’  after  the  syllable.  The  abrupt  tone  has  been  compared  by 
Mr.  Skrefsrud  with  the  semi-consonants  of  Munda  languages,  and  in  the  case  of  Kanawha 
it  is  not  improbable  that  Munda  influence  has  been  at  work. 

We  have  no  information  about  the  existence  of  other  tones  in  the  dialect. 

The  accent  has  been  marked  in  the  list  of  words  by  means  of  a  '  over  the  accented 
syllable.  Thus,  dammin-u,  to  good  men.  The  accent  usually  remains  on  the  base. 
There  are  several  exceptions  to  the  rule,  but  we  are  not  as  yet  able  to  discern  the  laws 
regulating  the  matter. 

Article. — There  is  no  article.  The  numeral  id,  one,  often  in  the  abbreviated  form  t, 
is  used  as  an  indefinite  article  ;  thus,  id  banid ,  a  shopkeeper  ;  i  rrvi-u,  to  a  man.  The 
initial  d  in  d-md ,  mother  ;  d-te ,  elder  brother,  and  so  forth,  is  not  an  article,  but  a 
prefix  as  iu  Western  Tibetan. 
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Nouns.— Gender  is  distinguished  in  the  common  way  by  using  different  words 
or  by  adding  words  denoting  the  sex.  Thus,  damas ,  bull  ;  lang,  cow  :  kyo-rang ,  horse  ; 
mant-rang  and  gonma,  mare  :  ash ,  he-goat ;  bakor ,  slie-goat,  and  so  forth. 

Number-— There  are  three  numbers,  the  singular,  the  dual,  and  the  plural.  The 
dual  is  indicated  by  the  addition  of  the  numeral  nish,  two  ;  thus,  nish  bhbd,  two  fathers. 
Sometimes  also  the  plural  suffix  is  added  ;  thus,  nish  bobdn,  two  fathers. 

The  plural  is  not  indicated  when  it  appears  from  the  context.  The  usual  plural 
suffix  is  on,  or,  after  vowels,  n ;  thus,  clumed-on,  daughters;  bobd-n,  fathers;  mi-n,  men. 
Other  sources  give  d,  oblique  dn,  instead  ;  thus,  chimet-d,  daughters  ;  rdng-d,  horses. 
This  shows  that  the  final  n  cannot  be  distinctly  sounded.  After  vowels  we  sometimes 
find  gd,  and  sometimes  no  termination ;  thus,  dpd-gd ,  fathers  ;  dpa-gdn-u,  of  fathers  ; 
mi,  men;  min-u,  of  men,  and  so  forth.  Compare  dd+gon,  they,  and  Tibetan  kun ,  all. 

The  existence  of  a  dual  in  the  dialect  will  be  more  apparent  when  we  proceed 
to  deal  with  pronouns.  It  is  not  a  feature  of  Tibeto-Burman  languages,  and  it  must 
therefore  have  been  introduced  from  without.  It  seems  probable  that  it  is  due  to  the 
influence  of  an  older  population  which  has  been  absorbed  by  the  Bhbtias.  In  this  and 
in  other  characteristics,  in  which  it  differs  from  other  Tibeto-Burman  forms  of  speech, 
Kanawha  agrees  with  the  Munda  languages,  and  it  therefore  seems  allowable  to  infer 
that  the  old  population  which  has  influenced  Kanawha  grammar  belonged  to  the  Munda 
stock. 

Case. — The  nominative  and  the  accusative  are  not  usually  distinguished  by  means 
of  any  suffix.  The  dative  is  formed  by  adding  u  or  u,  and  this  form  is  often  also  used  as 
an  accusative.  Thus,  bobd-u,  to  a  father  ;  ga-s  dou  chang-u  gob  tong-shids  to ,  I  have 
beaten  his  son  (lit.  to  his  son)  much  ;  gd-u  nu-u  pishtmg  den  shed,  put  the  saddle  upon 
his  back. 

The  subject  of  transitive  verbs  is  usually  put  in  the  case  of  the  agent,  which  is 
formed  by  adding  the  suffix  s  ;  thus,  chang-s  (or  chhang-es )  lan-shits,  son-by  given,  the 
son  has  given.  The  same  form  is  also  used  as  an  instrumental ;  thus,  bashes ,  with  ropes. 

The  specimens  do  not  always  use  the  suffix  u  in  order  to  form  a  dative,  but  often 
add  a  postposition  pang  instead  ;  thus,  bawd-pang,  to  the  father. 

The  suffix  of  the  ablative  is  dagts ;  thus,  bobd-dagts  or  bobd-u  dagts,  from  a  father. 
The  real  suffix  is  probably  ts,  instead  of  which  we  occasionally  find  ch  ;  thus,  kim-rim- 
cli,  from  the  property,  in  the  first  specimen. 

The  suffix  of  the  genitive  is  u,  or  u.  The  list  has  both  forms ;  the  specimens  only 
give  u.  Thus,  bobd-u,  of  a  father ;  rang-u,  of  the  horse. 

The  suffix  of  the  locative  is  o  ;  thus,  kim-o,  in  the  house. 

Other  relations  are  indicated  by  means  of  postpositions.  Such  are  den ,  on  ;  nyums 
and  nyims-ko,  behind;  oms  and  oms-kb ,  before;  tang,  with,  to;  yutung,  under,  all 
occurring  in  the  list. 

In  the  specimens  some  additional  postpositions  occur  such  as  ding  (and  dang),  to, 
with ;  rang  and  rd,  near,  with  ;  ampi,  before,  with,  and  so  forth. 

Adjectives. — -Adjectives  precede  the  noun  they  qualify  in  the  nominative. 
Thus,  dam  mi,  a  good  man.  Comparison  is  expressed  by  adding  s,  i.e.  probably  the 
suffix  of  the  ablative,  to  the  compared  noun  and  retaining  the  adjective  unchanged. 
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Thus,  nfi-u  haul  dn-u  ringse-s  lamas  du,  his  brother  own  sister-from  tall  is,  his 
brother  is  taller  than  his  sister.  Note  also  tsin-u  rdngk,  all*of  high,  highest. 

Numerals. — The  numerals  are  given  in  the  list  of  words.  It  will  be  seen  that  it, 
one,  agrees  with  Manchati  idi ,  id,  etc.  The  remaining  ones  are  most  closely  connected 
with  the  forms  in  use  in  Manchati  and  the  Almora  dialects.  Compare  pit ,  four ; 
Manchati  and  Chaudangsi  pi;  stish,  Manchati  nyij,  Chaudangsi  ms,  seven;  gui, 
Manchati  ku,  Chaudangsi  gvi,  nine  ;  sai,  Manchati  sd,  Chaudangsi  chi,  ten.  Note  nish 
mzzdu  sai ,  fifty,  lit.  two  twenties  ten ;  ngd  nizzd ,  hundred,  lit.  five  twenties.  This 
method  of  counting  higher  numbers  in  twenties  is  peculiar  to  the  Munda  languages. 
It  also  occurs  in  Manchati,  Chamba  Lahuli,  the  Rangkas  dialect  of  Almora,  etc. 

Pronouns. — The  personal  pronouns  in  Kanawari  have  developed  a  richly  varied 
system  of  different  forms.  Not  only  are  there  respectful  forms  and  ordinary  forms  of 
the  second  person  singular,  but  the  personal  pronouns  have  different  forms  for  all 
three  numbers,  and  in  the  case  of  the  dual  and  the  plural  of  the  first  person  there 
are  two  different  sets  of  forms,  one  including  and  one  excluding  the  party  addressed. 
Both  those  latter  characteristics,  the  existence  of  different  forms  for  all  three 
numbers,  and  the  use  of  double  sets  of  forms  in  the  dual  and  plural  of  the  first  person, 
are  distinctly  Munda,  while  they  are  in  entire  disagreement  with  Tibeto-Burman 
principles. 

The  principal  forms  of  the  personal  pronouns  will  be  seen  from  the  table  which 
follows : — 


SlNGU  LAB. 

Dual. 

Plueal. 

Ordinary. 

Respectful. 

Exclusive. 

Inclusive. 

Exclusive. 

Inclusive 

let  pers.  nom. 

f 

nishi 

kdshang 

,  / 
mngan 

kishang 

instr. 

9°s 

•  •  • 

nisM-s 

kashang-s 

ningan-s 

kishang-s 

gen. 

ang 

... 

nishi-u 

kashang-u 

ningan-u 

ki'shang-u 

2nd  pers.  nom. 

ka 

ki 

... 

kishi 

... 

kin  a  n 

instr. 

/ 

gen. 

ka-s 

ki-s 

... 

kishi-s 

•  •• 

kinan-s 

ka-n 

ki-n 

... 

kishi-u 

... 

kincth-  u 

3rd  pers.  nom. 

do 

... 

do-s  ting 

... 

dogon 

... 

instr. 

do-s 

... 

do-sung-s 

... 

dogon-s 

... 

gen. 

do-u 

... 

do-sung-u 

... 

dogon-u 

... 

Several  slightly  differing  forms  occur  in  the  specimens.  They  will,  however,  be 
easily  understood.  Postpositions  are  apparently  added  to  the  genitive.  Thus,  ang-u, 
to  me ;  dng  den,  on  me. 


A  reflexive  pronoun  is  dn-u,  an-o,  own. 

Demonstrative  pronouns  are  ju,  this ;  nu,  that. 

Interrogative  pronouns  are  hat,  who  ?  tat,  what ;  te,  how  great?  terd,  how  much  ? 
how  many  ?  tu,  why  ?  The  specimens  have  thu,  what  ?  thu,  why  ?  The  specimens  also 
furnish  the  indefinite  pronoun  haisl,  by  anyone. 
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There  are  no  relative  pronouns.  Relative  clauses  are  apparently  formed  by  using 
the  interrogative  pronouns.  Thus,  tho-dong  ang  doa ?  to  do  kan-o,  whatever  me  near-is 
that  thine ;  kan  chhang,  hdis,  that  son  whom-by.  It  is  evident  that  the  relative  words 
in  such  phrases  are  no  real  relatives  but  belong  to  the  interrogative  pronouns. 

Verbs. — The  Kanawari  verb  possesses  a  richly  developed  system  of  different  forms. 

Intransitive  verbs  are  comparatively  simple.  Transitive  verbs,  on  the  other  hand, 
can  assume  several  various  forms.  The  base  alone,  in  connexion  with  tense  suffixes 
and  personal  terminations,  is  used  when  the  verb  has  an  ordinary  object.  Thus,  nn-nu 
jigpo  tong ,  him-to  well  beat,  beat  him  well.  If  the  object,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a 
personal  pronoun  of  the  first  or  second  person,  ch  is  inserted  between  the  base  and  the 
termination.  Thus,  tong-ch,  beat  me;  bando  ta-cli-iny,  servant  make-rue.  In  the 
specimens,  however,  we  occasionally  find  forms  such  as  ang-u  tong-mig,  instead  of  tong - 
chi-mig,  in  order  to  strike  me. 

The  verb  ran-mig,  to  give,  is  in  a  similar  way  only  used  when  the  indirect  object 
is  of  the  third  person.  In  other  cases  a  base  ke  is  used  instead.  Thus,  kyo,  give  me  ; 
ke-lm  gyach,  to  give  to  me  was  proper,  you  ought  to  give  me. 

In  addition  to  those  forms,  transitive  verbs  have  a  third  base  which  is  used  with 
a  reflexive  or  reciprocal  meaning.  It  is  formed  by  inserting  sh  between  the  base 
and  the  terminations.  Thus,  tong-shi-mig ,  to  beat  each  other,  or,  to  beat  oneself. 
This  third  base  is  constructed  like  an  intransitive  verb,  i.e.,  the  subject  is  not  put  in 
the  case  of  the  agent,  but  remains  in  the  nominative.  Thus,  ga  tong-sho  tog,  I  am 
beating  myself ;  but  ga-s  to?ig-cho  tog,  I  beat  thee,  or,  you. 

These  different  bases  are  not  formed  in  accordance  with  Tibeto-Burman  gram¬ 
matical  principles.  Corresponding  forms  are,  on  the  other  hand,  quite  common  in  Munda 
languages.  The  verb  of  the  typical  Munda  dialects  such  as  Santali,  Mundari,  and  so 
on,  incorporates  the  direct  and  the  indirect  object  in  the  verbal  form  by  means  of 
pronominal  infixes,  and  it  has  developed  different  bases  to  denote  the  passive  and 
the  middle.  Compare  Santali,  dal-e-ci-e ,  he  strikes  him ;  dal-in-a-e,  he  strikes  me  ; 
dal-ok'-ci-e,  lie  strikes  himself,  and  so  forth.  It  seems  probable  that  we  are  here  again 
confronted  with  an  instance  of  the  influence  exercised  on  Kanaw^i  by  an  old  Munda 
population. 

The  different  bases  are  inflected  in  the  same  way.  The  person  of  the  subject  is 
not  necessarily  expressed  in  the  verb  when  it  appears  from  the  context.  Thus,  ga-s 
db-u  chdng-u  gob  tongshids  to,  me-by  his  son-to  much  having-struck  am,  I  have  beaten 
his  son  with  many  stripes.  The  dialect  is,  however,  able  to  distinguish  the  person  of 
the  subject  by  means  of  personal  suffixes  added  to  the  verb.  There  is  no  such  suffix 
to  denote  the  third  person.  The  suffixes  of  the  first  and  second  persons  singular  are  g 
and  w,  respectively,  and  that  of  the  inclusive  first  person  dual  and  plural  e  or  rnne. 
Thus,  ga-s  tong-ch-b  to-g ,  I  strike  you  ;  ka  tong-sh-o-to-n,  thou  strikest  thyself ;  kashang 
Mo  to-nme,  I  and  thou  go. 

In  addition  to  such  personal  terminations  there  are  also  some  respectful  suffixes, 
viz.  ny  for  the  first  and  second  persons,  and  sh  for  the  third.  Thus,  ang  oms  pai-ny, 
please  walk  before  me;  ang  bbbd  nu  gdtots  kim-d  tosh-o  to-sh ,  my  father  that  small 
house-in  living  is. 
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A  suffix  ch  is  used  in  the  first  and  second  persons  dual  and  plural,  and  also  in  the 
third  person  of  the  past.  It  occurs  almost  exclusively  in  the  list,  and  no  detailed  rules 
about  its  use  are  given. 

» 

Verb  substantive. — The  usual  base  of  the  verb  substantive  is  to,  corresponding  to 
Tibetan  ’a-dug-pa  or  sdod-pa.  In  the  past  tense  we  also  find  a  fuller  form  toke.  Only 
a  present  and  a  past  are  formed  from  this  base.  Other  tenses  are  supplied  from  the 
bases  hacli,  to  become  ;  ni,  to  remain  ;  tosh,  to  sit,  to  be.  Instead  of  to  we  also  find 
du  or  du.  A  base  i  occurs  in  md-ig,  I  am  not,  in  the  first  specimen. 

The  following  are  the  full  forms  of  the  base  to  with  the  personal  terminations 
added  : — 


Present. 

Past. 

Ordinary. 

Respectful. 

Ordinary. 

Respectful. 

Sing. 

1. 

to-g 

te-g  ; 

toke-g 

. ,  , 

2. 

to-n 

to-ny 

te-n  ; 

t5ke-n 

teny  ; 

toke-ny 

3. 

to 

to-sh 

toch  ; 

toke 

te-sh  ; 

toke-sh 

Dual 

1.  exclus.  . 

to-ch 

... 

te-ch  ; 

toke-ch 

1.  inclus.  . 

to-nme 

te  ; 

tdke 

o 

u.  •  • 

to-ch 

... 

te-ch  ; 

toke-ch 

0 

u.  •  • 

to 

to-sh 

to-ch  ; 

toke 

te-sh  ; 

toke-sh 

Plnr. 

1.  exclus.  . 

to-ch 

to-ny 

te-ch  ; 

toke-ch 

te-ny  ; 

toke-ny  1 

1.  inclus.  . 

to-nme 

te  ; 

toke 

2. 

to-ch 

to-ny 

te-ch  ; 

toke-ch 

te-ny  ; 

toke-ny 

3. 

to 

to-sh 

to-ch  ; 

toke 

tesh  ; 

toke-sh 

In  the  past  tense  there  is  also  a  form  to-ts,  which  is  used  in  all  persons  and 
numbers.  Instead  of  tosh  we  find  toch  in  tong-shids  toch,  I  have  beaten. 

Finite  verb. — The  terminations  of  finite  verbs  are  the  same  as  those  used  in  the 
verb  substantive.  It  should,  however,  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  personal  terminations 
are  not  necessary,  and  they  are  rarely  used  in  the  specimens. 

Present  time. — The  usual  present  tense  is  formed  by  adding  the  present  of  the 
verb  substantive  to  the  participle  ending  in  a.  Thus  ga  bi-d  to-g ,  I  am  going,  I  go; 
ka-s  tong-ch-o  to-n,  thou  art  beating  me  ;  lodo-du ,  is  saying,  and  so  forth.  This  form  is 
properly  a  present  definite.  A  present  is  also  formed  by  adding  the  personal  terminations 
immediately  to  the  participle  ;  thus,  shid-g,  I  die ;  zdo,  they  cat. 


1  to-ny,  etc  ,  with  ningan,  we,  is  said  to  be  used  indiscriminately  with  to-ch,  etc. 
VOL.  I  IT,  -PART  I. 
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Past  time. — The  suffix  of  past  time  is  apparently  i  or  e.  The  personal  termina¬ 
tions  are  mainly  the  same  as  in  the  present.  In  the  third  person,  however,  we  find  a  new 
suffix  gy.  Thus,  bi-gy ,  he  went.  The  table  which  follows  gives  the  full  forms  of  bi-mig , 
to  go,  and  tong-mig,  to  strike.  The  dual  agrees  with  the  plural,  except  with  regard 
to  the  respectful  forms  of  the  two  first  persons,  which  are  not  used  in  the  dual  : — 


SlNGULAB.  1 

Plubax. 

3rd  person. 

1st  person. 

2nd  person. 

3rd  person. 

1st  person. 

2nd  person. 

Exclus. 

Indus. 

Ordinary 

bi-i-g 

bi’-en 

bigy 

bi’e-ch 

bi’-e 

bi’-e  -ch 

^gy 

Respectful  . 

bi'-eny 

bi'-e-sh 

bl'-e-ny 

... 

bl'-e-ny 

bi-e-sh 

Ordinary 

tong-ig 

tong-in 

tong-a, 

tong-ich 

tongye 

tong-ich 

tong-a, 

Respectful  . 

... 

tong-iny 

tongish 

tong-iny 

l 

tong-iny 

tong-ish 

Ordinary 

t ong-chig 

tong-chin 

tong-chigy 

tong-chi-ech 

tong-chi-e 

tong-chi-ech 

tong-che 

Respectful  . 

... 

tong-chiny 

tong-chl-esh 

tong-chi-eny 

... 

tong-chi-eny 

tong-chi-esh 

Tong-ski-g ,  I  struck  myself,  and  so  forth,  is  conjugated  like  tong-chi-g ,  I  struck 

thee. 

Other  forms  occurring  in  the  specimens  are  loda,  said ;  rand’,  gave ;  dd-slii-ck,  he 
and  1  quarrelled  with  each  other ;  chen-s  sunck  Idn-d,  all-by  thought  made,  all  wondered. 

A  compound  past  is  formed  from  a  past  participle  ending  in  skids  ;  thus,  tong - 
skids-to,  having  beaten  am,  I  have  beaten  ;  tong-skids-tock ,  I  had  beaten.  In  the 
second  specimen  skid  is  used  instead  of  skids,  and  this  form  usually  has  the  meaning 
of  an  ordinary  past.  Thus,  lo-skid,  he  said  ;  ke-shid,  gave  to  me  ;  tong-skid ,  he  struck, 
and  so  forth. 

The  specimens  furnish  instances  of  several  other  forms  of  the  past. 

The  participle  ending  in  o  is  often  used  as  a  past ;  thus,  Idn-o,  did  ;  bi-o\  went. 

S  is  added  in  forms  such  as  hdchi-s,  became.  This  s  is  also  the  suffix  of  a  participle. 
See  below. 

Periphrastic  forms  are  gyau-due\  he  was  wishing ;  lano-due\  was  making ;  thaso 
du,  he  heard,  and  so  forth. 

Future. — The  future  is  formed  by  adding  the  present  tense  of  the  verb  substantive 
to  the  base.  Thus,  tbng-tog,  I  shall  strike  ;  bi-to-g,  I  will  go,  and  so  forth.  If  the 
object  of  a  transitive  verb  is  a  pronoun  of  the  first  or  second  person,  and  if  the  verb 
is  used  with  a  reflexive  or  reciprocal  meaning,  to  is  replaced  by  cko  or  sho,  respectively. 
Thus,  ka-s  tong-cho-n,  thou  wilt  strike  me,  or,  us ;  dogon  tong-slio,  they  will  beat  each 
other,  and  so  forth.  Other  bases  ending  in  ch  or  sh  also  form  their  future  in  the  same 
manner  ;  thus,  hdck-og,  I  shall  become  ;  tdsk-og,  I  shall  remain,  and  so  forth. 

The  future  is  commonly  used  as  a  conjunctive.  Forms  such  as  kacliids-ged,  I  may 
become  ;  m-ds-ged,  I  may  be ;  ga-s  tong -skids- ge a,  I  may  beat,  are  almost  only  used 
in  prayers,  and  then  in  the  third  person  singular  only. 

Imperative- — The  base  alone  is  used  as  an  imperative.  Personal  terminations  are 
added  in  the  respectful  form,  in  the  dual  and  the  plural.  Thus,  biu,  go  ;  respectful 


kanawari. 
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biny  ;  dual  blch  ;  plural  blch ,  respectful  biny.  Similarly  we  find  zd,  eat ;  tosh,  res¬ 
pectful  toshiny,  sit,  and  so  forth.  Irregular  are  jara ,  respectful  jany,  come ;  denyu, 
plural  denich,  stand  ;  tnrat,  respectful  turany,  run  ;  kyo,  respectful  keny,  plural  kech, 
give  me,  or  us  (but  ran,  respectful  rany,  etc.,  give  to  him,  or  them) ;  tsud,  respectful 
tsuny,  dual  and  plural  tsuch ,  draw  ;  clab,  respectful  clamny,  dual  and  plural  dab-ch,  draw 
(water  from  the  well),  and  so  forth. 

Transitive  bases  have  the  same  variety  of  forms  as  in  the  case  of  finite  tenses. 
Thus,  ki-s  tong-ny,  please  strike ;  tong-ck,  heat  me ;  kishls  tong-chick,  beat  me  you  two, 
kindn  tongshich,  beat  ye  each  other,  and  so  forth. 

Such  forms  are  used  when  the  imperative  refers  to  something  which  should  be 
done  immediately.  If  the  action  is  to  be  performed  in  future  after  having  done  some¬ 
thing  else,  the  imperative  is  formed  by  adding  rd,  respectful  rany ;  dual  rack,  plural  rack, 
respectful  rany  to  the  base.  The  accent  is  somewhat  irregular.*  The  table  which  follows 
has  been  taken  from  Mr.  Bruske’s  list  and  will  not  be  reproduced  in  the  list  itself  : — 


SINGULAR. 

Dual. 

Plural. 

Common. 

Respectful. 

Common. 

Respectful. 

go 

bt-rd 

bi-rany 

bi-rack 

t 

bi-racli 

bi-rany 

eat 

za-ra 

za-rany 

za-rach 

f 

za-rack 

za-rany 

sit 

tosht-rd 

toski-rany 

toski-rach 

toski-rach 

toskl-rany 

come 

/ 

ja-rd 

ja-rany 

ja-rach 

/ 

ja-rach 

, 

ja-rany 

beat 

tong-rd 

tong-rany 

tong-rack 

tong-rack 

tong-rany 

beat  me 

tong-cki-rd 

tong-cki-rany 

tong-cki-rach 

tong-chi-rack 

tong-chi-rdny 

stand 

deni-rd 

deni-rany 

dent-rack 

deni-racli 

deni-rany 

die 

sht-rd 

ski-rdny 

shi-rdck 

tiki-rack 

ski-rdny 

give 

rdn-rd 

ran- rany 

ran-rdck 

ran-rdck 

ran-r&ny 

give  me 

ke-rd 

ke-rdny 

ke-rack 

ke-rack 

ke-rdny 

ran 

tura-rd 

/ 

tura-rany 

turd-rack 

turd-rack 

tura-rany 

take 

un-rany 

un-rdck 

un-rdck 

un-rdny 

bind 

tsu-rd 

tsu-rdny 

tsu-rdck 

tsu-rdck 

tsu-rdny 

draw 

dab-rd 

tlab-rdny 

ddb-rack 

(fdb-rack 

dab-riny 

•walk 

pai-ra 

pai-rany 

pai-rdck 

pai-rdck 

pal-rdny 
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'There  are  no  instances  in  the  materials  available  of  a  negative  imperative. 

Verbal  nouns. — The  usual  suffix  of  the  verbal  noun  is  m ,  or  im;  thus  hdchim,  to 
become  ;  roglm,  to  feed ;  him,  to  go.  The  suffix  ig  is  often  added.  Thus,  ton-mig,  to 
be  ;  tong-shi-m-ig ,  to  beat  oneself.  Such  forms  are  probably  infinitives  of  purpose. 

Participles. — A  present  participle  is  formed  by  adding  the  suffixes  o  and  s,  and  a 
corresponding  past  by  adding  skids  ;  thus,  bib,  going  ;  kdckis ,  being  ;  tong-cki-s ,  beating 
me,  or  us,  or  thee,  or  you  ;  toshis ,  sitting  ;  tong- skids,  beaten,  who  has  beaten,  and  so 
forth. 

Conjunctive  participles  appear  to  be  formed  by  reduplicating  the  base  ;  thus,  tong- 
tong ,  beating ;  bi-bi,  having  gone,  and  so  forth.  In  dorared,  having  run,  the  reduplica  - 
tion  appears  to  take  place  in  the  interior  of  the  word. 

Passive  voice. — There  is  no  passive  voice.  Passivity  is  sufficiently  indicated  by 
the  absence  of  the  suffix  of  the  agent  after  the  subject. 

Negative  particle. — The  negative  particle  is  a  prefixed  ma ;  thus,  md-ni,  it  is  not, 
no. 

Order  of  words. — The  usual  order  of  words  is  subject,  object,  verb.  Qualifying 
words  precede  the  qualified  ones. 


For  further  details  the  student  is  referred  to  the  specimens  which  follow,  and  to  the 
list  of  Standard  Words  and  Phrases  on  pp.  532  and  ff. 
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KANAW4RL 


Specimen  I. 


(Rev.  T.  Grahame  Bailey ,  1907). 


I  miu  nisli  chhang  clue*.  Z i gits  ckhang-es  and  bawa  loda’,  ‘  baba 

One  man-of  two  sons  were.  Little  son-by  own  father -to  said ,  ‘ father 

ang  hiza  (or  hissa)  keo.’  Dos  and  bantka  rana’.  Gato  diarocli 

my  portion  give-me .'  Him-by  own  part  gave.  Few  days  from 

niiims  zigits  chhang-es  ano  tsue  zoma  lana’  workio  bio’,  dong  wamang 

after  little  son-by  own  all  together  made  far  went ,  there  evil 

kamang  ano  may  a  shunga’.  Dos  tsoe  k  harts  lani’  do  mulkio 

work-in  own  property  finished.  ILim-by  all  spending  made  that  country-in 

angkalang  bi-bi  mu-li  malts  olio  popo,  do  kado 

famine  having-gone  altogether  nothing-is  straitened  having-arrived ,  he  that 


mulkio  toskidu  (or  toskizea)  dua5  (or  da’)  bio’;  dos  ano  riwano  sura 

country-of  dweller  near  went ;  him-by  own  fields-to  pigs 

rogim  sheda.  Do  suras  rokskimi  kholop  an  zamig  gyau-due’, 

to-feed,  sent.  He  pigs  feeding  for  husks  self  to-eat  wishing-was. 


haisi  do  ma  rana’.  Tsercp  yat  kada’  dog  lodo-du,  ‘  ang  bawa  doa’ 

anyone-by  that  not  gave.  Little  memory  brought  then  saying-is,  ‘  my  father  near 


te 

mozuri  du’,  petang 

pong 

stang 

rote  zao,  ga  jong  ontos 

how- many 

labourers  are,  belly 

fill 

up-to 

bread  eating,  I  here  hungry 

shiog.  Ga 

ang  bawa  dong 

bitog 

do-pong 

lb- tag, 

“bawa,  Parmeshuras 

die.  I 

my  father  there 

will-go 

him-to 

will-say. 

“ father ,  God's 

kin  pap 

lan-lan  ga  kan 

ckkan 

g  kacki 

laik 

maig.  Angu  nukri 

your  sin 

having-done  I  thy 

son 

to-be 

worthy 

not-am.  Me  servant 

tackiny.’’  ’ 

Sorskis  ano 

bowa 

dong  bio’.  Do 

ckhang  warkio  due’, 

place-me ’  Having -arisen  own  father  there  went.  That  son  Jar  was , 

ano  bawas  tanga’,  kotsang  tsalo-du’  daia  (or  dorarea’)  ano  chkango 
own  Jather-by  saw,  evil  ( miserable )  thinking-is  liaving-run  own  son-to 


kakts  tsuma’  papu  rana’.  Ckkangas  ano  bonu  lodo-du.’, 

neck-to  held  kiss  gave.  Son-by  own  father-to  saying-is , 

Parmeshuras  kin  pap  lan-lan  ga  kan  ckkang  kacki  laik 

God's  your  sin  having-done  I  thy  son  to-be  worthy 

Bonas  nukrenu  lodo-du’,  '  tsuenu  dam  chkuga  totoa  (or  tota’) 

Father-by  servant s-to  saying-is,  {  all-than  good  clothes  liaving-extracted 


‘  bowa, 

‘  father, 
maig.’ 
not-am .' 
pkoginy ; 
put-on  ; 
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gudau  pratsau  mundi  sheny,  bango  shpon  sheny,  yoksbld  azh  kaka 

hand-on  finger-on  ring  send,  feet-on  shoes  send,  fattened  goat  having -brought 

shun-mig  ninga  zatony  khusi  hachiny  (or  nitiny) ;  thu,  ang  chhang 

to-kill  we  shall-eat  merry  shall -b e ;  why,  my  son 

sbi-slii  toke’,  he  shiinggi  (shonggi)  hachis  (hachas) ;  sho  bi-bi  toke’, 
having-died  was,  again  alive  became  ,*  lost  having-gone  ivas, 

be  noreda.’  Dos  khusi  lano-due’. 

again  was-obtained .’  Him-by  happiness  making-was. 


Do  teg  ate  rimo  duye’.  Kimu  nerango  bude-rang  (or  budyenen) 
His  big  brother  field-in  was.  House-to  near  coming-on 

bazgi  bazetsu  skad  thaso-du\  I  nukru  kuku  do-pong  io-du’, 

music  sounding-of  noise  hearing-is.  One  servant-to  having-called  him-to  asking-is , 

‘  tho  hache’  ?  ’  Nukrbs  lodo-dii’,  ‘  kan  dzigits  ate  beuda’.  Kan  bowas 

* what  became ?'  Servant-by  saying -is,  ‘thy  little  brother  came.  Thy  father-by 

yokshid  azhu’  shuba’,  do  tenges  shubo-du’,  ano  chhang  dam  porereaV 

fattened  goat  killed,  that  for  killing-is,  own  son  well  having-obtained .* 

Do  dukhang  tang-tang  kumo  bim  ma-gyau-du’,  do  bon 

He  grieved  having-looked  house-in  to-go  not- wishing -is,  his  father 

baerang  bibi  anu  chhangu  somzaeo-du’.  Dos  lodo-du’,  *gas 

outside  having-gone  own  son-to  causing-to-understand-is.  Him-by  saying-is,  i  me-by 

te  boshang  kan  kamang  lan-lan,  kas  angu  terangl  bokharu 

how-many  years  thy  ivork  having-done,  thee-by  me-to  ever-even  she-goat 


chhang  ma  ke-ke  ang  konea  rang  khusi  lan-tog.  Kan 

young  not  having- given-to-me  I  friends  with  happiness  make-shall.  Thy 

chhang  terang  boda’,  liais  kan  mala  pataranu  udaea’,  kas  do 

son  ivhen  came,  whom-by  thy  property  harlots-to  wasted,  thee-by  him 

tenges  yokshid  azh  shub-shub.’  Bonos  lodo-du’,  ‘  chhang,  ka  ta  barabar 
for  fattened  goat  killed Father-by  saying-is,  ‘  son,  thou  then  straight-on 

ang  rang  eke  ton ;  thodbng  ang  doa’  to’,  do  kano.  Khusi 

me  with  together  art ;  whatever  me  near  is,  that  thine.  Happiness 

khusi  hachi-mig  dam  toke’ ;  thu,  kan  baia  shi-shi  toke’, 

merry  to-become  good  was ;  ivhy,  thy  brother  having-died  was, 


lan-mig 

to-make 


he  shonggi  hachis ;  sho  bi-bi  toke’, 

again  alive  became ;  lost  having-gone  ivas, 


he 

again 


poreda’.’ 

was-obtained 
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Ang 

My 

Kostam-pi 

Koti-in 


namang 

name 

bashchya. 

inhabitant. 


zat  kundas ; 

caste  kanet ; 

lan-shid.  Ga-s 
gave.  Me-by 


mudei-pang  ma  tong-shid.  Nishi 
plaintiff-to  not  struck.  I-and-he 


Ang 


biting-den 

wall-on 


simang 


1 

j 

My  one 

biting-u 
wall-of  delimitation 
mudei-s  ningan-u 
plaintiff-by  ns-to 
Clien-s  suhch  lan-a. 
AU-by  thought 
li  na-paks 
also  therefrom 
bang-6  thukar 
foot-to  hurt 


MadliO ;  bawa-ii  namang  Sadho ; 

Madhb ;  father-of  name  Sadho ; 

Mudei-s  ang-den  arkolang  dawa 
Plaintiff-by  me-on  false  complaint 

anen-u  majang  ma  da-shich. 

own  among  not  quarrelled-with-each-other . 
Ga  pancko-pang  pbi-phi  napa 

I  arbitrator  s-to  taking  there 

Ninga[n]  dak  biting-u-den  pu-sbid, 

We  then  wall-at  reached, 

thurera  buda. 


toke. 
^vas, 
bi-shid. 
to-make  went. 
kera 


jagra 

quarrel 

sbe-mig 


gating 


ang-u 


terang 


tong-mig 


abuse  gave ;  me-to  then 


made. 

byang-byang 

fearing 

lageda. 

was-applied. 


Manau-manau  ( i.e .  an-u  au-u) 
Own-own 

kim-o 
house- to 

kim-6 
house-to 


ang 

my 

Anar 


to-strike 

kim-o 
house-to 

bi-shid.  Hal 
went.  Haste 


running  came. 
bi-shid.  Ga-s 
ivent.  Me-by 
thurera  ang 
running  my 


My 


ang-den 


bi-bl 

shum 

dyar 

to-to-brin 

going 

three 

days 

senseless 

galing 

keso 

nalish 

dakchek.  Mudei-s  suncha-shi, 

lay.  Plaintiff-by  thought-having,  ‘  me-on  abuse  giving-of  complaint 

lan-tog,’  ang  dawa  rokyaim  arkolang  nalisk  ang-den  she-shid.  Ang-ii 

give-will my  complaint  to-stop  false  complaint  me-on  put.  Me-to 

do  galing  ke-shid  ;  do-u  ga  li  nalish  lan-tok. 

he  abuse  gave;  that-of  I  also  complaint  give-will. 


FREE  TRANSLATION  OF  THE  FOREGOING. 

My  name  is  Madho;  my  father’s  name  Sadho  ;  my  caste  Kanet ;  my  village  Koti. 
The  plaintiff  has  lodged  a  false  complaint  against  me.  I  did  not  strike  him.  He  and 
I  have  no  quarrel  with  each  other.  I  have  a  quarrel  concerning  a  wall,  and  I  had 
gone  there  with  the  arbitrators  in  order  to  settle  the  limits.  When  we  came  to  the  wall, 
the  plaintiff  abused  us  and  came  running  to  strike  me.  Everybody  wondered  at  it. 
All  then  went  home,  and  1  also  returned  thence,  much  alarmed.  I  ran  very  fast,  and 
mv  foot  was  hurt.  During  three  days  I  lay  senseless  at  home.  The  plaintiff  feared  that 
I  should  lodge  a  complaint  against  him  for  abuse,  and  tiled  a  false  complaint  in  order  to 
stop  it.  Ho  abused  me,  and  I  am  going  to  accuse  him. 

vol.  in,  part  i.  3  L 
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KANASHT. 

Kanashi  is  the  dialect  spoken  in  a  glen  within  the  Bias  valley,  containing  only 
the  village,  called  by  outsiders  Malana  and  by  the  villagers  themselves  Malanl. 
According  to  Mr.  Diack,  ‘  the  glen  is  a  very  deep  and  narrow  one,  extending  from  the 
mountain  ridge  (at  that  point  impassable  or  nearly  so)  forming  the  tri- junction  of  the 
Bias,  Chenab,  and  Spiti  watersheds  down  to  the  valley  of  the  Parbati,  a  large  tributary 
of  the  Bias  from  the  east.  At  the  point  of  junction  between  the  Malana  stream  and 
the  Parbati  the  sides  of  the  glen  are  steeply  precipitous  and  the  path  zig-zagging  from 
one  side  to  the  other  is  extremely  difficult.  The  only  other  ways  of  entering  the  glen 
are  by  very  high  and  somewhat  difficult  passes  between  it  and  the  Bias  valley  on  the  one 
hand  and  the  Parbati  valley  on  the  other.  The  village  of  Malana  is  thus  very  isolated, 
and  to  this  isolation  doubtless  is  due  the  preservation  of  the  ancient  and  curious  dialect 
spoken  there.’ 

The  number  of  speakers  has  been  estimated  for  the  purpose  of  this  Suryey  at  980. 
The  dialect  was  not  separately  returned  at  the  last  Census  of  1901. 

AUTHORITIES— 

Harcocrt,  A.  F.  P., — The  Himalayan  districts  of  Eooloo,  Lahoul,  and  Spiti.  London  1871.  Contains 
a  Malauna  vocabulary  on  pp.  379  and  ff. 

Fanshawe,  H.  C., — Eulu-Language  spoken  at  Malana.  Panjab  Notes  and  Queries.  Vol.  i  Nos. 
376,  471,  554.  Compare  Mr.  Tribe’s  notes  in  Nos.  806,  879,  and  958. 

DlACE,  A.  H., — The  Kulu  Dialect  of  Hindi :  some  notes  on  its  grammatical  structure,  with  specimens 
of  the  songs  and  sayings  current  amongst  the  people ,  and  a  glossary.  Lahore  1896,  pp.  99  and  f 
Contains  a  Kanashi  vocabulary  on  pp.  102  and  ft. 

I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  G.  C.  L.  Howell,  Assistant  Commissioner  of  Kulu,  for  two 
specimens  and  a  list  of  Standard  Words  and  Phrases  in  Kanashi.  These  materials 
are  far  superior  to  anything  that  has  hitherto  been  published  about  the  dialect,  and 
the  remarks  which  follow  are  entirely  based  on  them.  Mr.  Howell  writes  that  he 
has  not  as  yet  been  able  to  make  a  thorough  study  of  Kanashi,  and  that  several  points 
in  pronunciation  and  grammar  still  remain  uncertain. 

Name  Of  the  language— Mr.  Howell  points  out  that  the  word  Ntndshl  is  stated 
to  be  derived  {vom  TZandsh,  the  name  of  an  unknown  region. 

Pronunciation- — Tile  materials  have  been  noted  down  in  Roman  and  vernacular 
characters.  Among  the  latter  versions  there  is  one  written  in  the  Tibetan  alphabet, 
which  in  many  respects  seems  to  be  superior  to  the  rest,  and  which  I  have  therefore 
mainly  followed. 

Mr.  Howell  states  that  he  cannot  hear  any  aspirates  in  the  dialect,  but  that  his 
clerks  say  they  caa.  The  state  of  things  is  probably  the  same  as  in  Tibetan,  where 
unaspirated  mutes  are  much  less  aspirated  than  in  English,  and  the  corresponding 
aspirates  more  like  the  English  unaspirated  sounds.  I  have  therefore  introduced 
aspirates  where  the  Tibetan  text  gives  them. 

Cerebral  letters  have  likewise  been  introduced  from  the  texts  in  Tibetan  character. 
The  same  is  the  case  with  the  palatal  ny,  for  which  the  Romanized  text  has  n. 

The  dialect  possesses  semi-consonants  in  words  such  as  tek\  great;  buratak\  comes; 
cluf,  to  him,  and  so  on.  The  materials  available  are,  however,  still  insufficient  for  giving 
detailed  rules  about  their  use,  and  I  have  not  attempted  to  note  them  consistently. 
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The  palatal  sounds  ts,  tsh,  dz,  and  zh  all  exist.  They  are,  however,  often  con¬ 
founded  in  the  texts.  Thus  the  suffix  of  the  dative  occurs  as  uj,  uzh,  and  nz. 

JR,  r  and  l  are  sometimes  interchanged;  compare  chart,  forty;  sora  and  sola, 
sixteen;  khalas  and  Jcharas,  standing,  etc. 

Tones  and  accent- — Tones  are  said  to  he  a  prominent  feature  of  the  dialect.  It 
has  not,  however,  been  possible  to  lay  down  rules  for  their  use.  The  accent  is  usually 
thrown  as  far  back  as  possible. 

Articles- — There  are  no  articles,  but  i ,  the  shortest  form  of  the  first  numeral,  is 
often  used  as  a  kind  of  indefinite  article;  thus,  i  marshang-ka-di ,  with  a  man. 

Nouns. — Gender  is  distinguished  in  the  common  way,  by  using  different  words 
or  adding  terms  denoting  the  sex  ;  thus,  marshang,  man ;  betri,  woman  :  chho,  son  ; 
chime,  daughter;  rang,  horse;  nilcli  rang ,  mare;  kui,  dog;  mlch  hull,  bitch. 

Number. — There  are  two  numbers,  the  singular  and  the  plural.  The  latter 
is  not  necessarily  marked,  when  it  appears  from  the  context ;  thus,  shum  rhad,  three 
hulls.  There  is,  however,  a  separate  plural  suffix  ga,  which  usually  takes  the  fuller  form 
gan  before  suffixes ;  thus,  nyisli  bd-ga,  two  fathers ;  bd-gan-ka,  of  fathers ;  chanditso 
marshang-gan-dits,  from  good  men. 

Case- — The  subject  of  intransitive  verbs  is  not  distinguished  by  means  of  any 
suffix.  The  final  i  in  du-i  tot-ko,  he  was  ;  duga-i  tot-ke,  they  were,  is  probably  an 
emphasizing  particle. 

The  subject  of  transitive  verbs  is  usually  distinguished  by  means  of  a  suffix  sh  or 
s  ;  thus,  bd-sh  tang-mo,  father-by  saw,  the  father  saw  ;  jang-s  sanemuk' ,  God-by  slew, 
the  God  slew.  The  two  first  personal  pronouns  do  not  appear  to  possess  any  such  case. 

The  object  is  often  distinguished  by  adding  a  p  ;  thus,  lata-pliata-p,  property  ; 
sura-p  ncang-m,  swdne-to  feed  ;  ba-p  lon-mo,  father-to  said. 

The  suffix  of  the  dative  is  uj,  the  final  sound  of  which  is  stated  to  be  a  semi¬ 
consonant.  The  text  in  Tibetan  character  usually  has  uzh  instead  ;  thus,  chime-uj,  to 
a  daughter ;  cliho-uj,  to  a  son ;  ba-ga-uj,  to  fathers ;  chime-goj,  to  daughters. 

The  suffix  of  the  ablative  occurs  as  s,  dz,  and  ts  ;  thus,  Eultang-s,  from  Kuln ; 
korang-ngaz,  from  the  rent;  ba-di-ts,  from  a  father ;  chandits'a  marshang-gan-di-ts, 
from  good  men.  The  postposition  dits  contains  this  ts  added  to  di,  which  seems  to 
mean  ‘with’;  compare,  bd-di ,  with,  near,  the  father  ;  marshang-ka-di,  to  a  man,  at  a 
man’s.  The  suffix  s  is  also  used  to  denote  the  instrument ;  thus,  bushu-s,  with  ropes. 

The  genitive  is  formed  by  adding  ka  ;  thus,  gramang-ka,  of  the  village;  ba-gan-ka, 
of  fathers. 

The  suffix  of  the  locative  and  terminative  is  a;  thus,  pagring-a,  in  the  pagrii 
sho-ro-a,  into  the  fields;  kathi-gan-a,  on  the  passes. 

Other  relations  are  expressed  by  adding  postpositions.  Such  are  pd,  on;  kash,  for 
the  sako  of ;  rang,  with  ;  hipich,  behind  ;  nandris ,  before;  yen,  under,  and  so  forth. 

Adjectives- — Adjectives  usually  precede  the  noun  they  qualify;  thus,  kora 
nashing,  the  lower  house  ;  shobila  shobila  gdsa,  good  good  clothes  ;  but  mal-ap  sab-ap , 
all  the  property.  In  nyisli  chanditso  marshang,  two  good  men,  an  o  has  been 
added  to  the  adjective  before  a  plural  noun.  Comparison  is  expressed  in  the  usual 
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way  by  putting  tbe  compared  noun  in  the  ablative  or  the  locative  ;  thus,  du-ka  ban 
da-kci  ringz(-ka)  nits  lamas  to,  bis  brother  his  sister  from  tall  is  ;  sab-ka-nits  akli,  all 
from  wise;  sab-a  tek\  all  among  great.  The  initial  ni  in  ni-ts,  ni-dz,  from,  is  probably 
a  postposition  with  the  same  meaning  as  di,  with;  compare  du  and  nu,  that. 

Numerals.— The  first  numerals  are  given  in  the  list  of  words.  It  will  be  seen  that 
many  of  them  are  Aryan  loanwords.  Nyish,  two,  nyi-za,  twenty,  have  been  written 
nish,  niza ,  respectively,  in  most  specimens.  The  forms  with  ny  have  been  taken  from 
the  texts  written  in  the  Tibetan  character.  Higher  numbers  are  counted  in  twenties, 
though  the  Aryan  method  of  reckoning  in  tens  is  also  commonly  used  by  men,  while 
the  women  stick  to  the  other  way.  Compare  nyiza  uj  das,  twenty  and  ten,  thirty  ; 
nyiza  uj  gyara,  thirty-one;  shat  or  shum  biya,  three  scores,  sixty;  pu  biya,  eighty, 
and  so  forth. 


Pronouns. — The  following  are  the  personal  pronouns  : — 


gu,  I. 
ang-p,  me. 
ang-z,  to  me. 

a-ka,  my. 
ni,  we. 

ni  vyis-mis,  we  two 
ning-z,  to  us. 
ni-ka,  our. 


ko,  thou. 

kdj  or  kadz,  to  thee. 

kan,  kan-ka,  thy. 
ki,  you. 

kldz,  to  you. 
kin-ka,  your. 


du,  nu,  he,  she,  it. 
du-p,  him,  her,  it. 
du-s,  by  him. 
duguj,  nuguj,  for  him. 
du-ka ,  his,  her,  its. 
du-ga,  they. 
du-gash,  by  them. 

du-gan-ka,  there. 


The  termination  z  in  ang-z,  to  me,  is  identical  with  the  dative  suffix  uj.  The  base 
nu  of  the  third  person  is  inflected  like  du.  Note  also  ang-rang,  with  me  ;  du-dits,  from 
him  ;  du-gan-di,  with  them  ;  anu  and  anuka,  own. 

There  are  apparently  no  dual  forms  and  no  double  forms  of  the  plural  of  the  first 
person,  denoting  the  exclusive  and  inclusive  plural. 

Interrogative  pronouns  are  hate,  who  ?  base,  by  whom  ?  hat-ka,  whose  ?  hate  ditse , 
from  whom  ?  chhuge,  what  ?  hole,  how  ?  kwe,  why  ?  Indefinite  pronouns  are  formed 
from  the  same  bases ;  thus,  hati,  any  one ;  hast,  by  any  one ;«  chhigi,  anything. 

The  pronoun  of  the  third  person  is  also  used  as  a  demonstrative  pronoun.  Note  also 
ies  waktus ,  at  that  time.  ^ 

Relative  pronouns  are  yang-s ,  by  whom  ;  yang,  whatever. 


'Verbs. — The  materials  at  my  disposal  are  not  sufficient  for  giving  a  full  sketch  of 
Kanashi  conjugation.  It  is  apparently  much  simpler  than  in  Kanawha.  There  are 
no  certain  instances  of  the  use  of  suffixes  to  denote  an  object  or  to  add  a  reflexive 
meaning.  It  is  probable  that  the  shi  in  forms  such  as  ashig,  became  ;  lam-shig,  was 
found ;  na-shi-tamung ,  we  sit,  is  an  intransitive  or  passive  suffix,  but  nothing  can  be  said 
with  certainty. 

As  in  Kanawarl  there  are  two  verbs  meaning  ‘  to  give,’  ran  and  he.  The  former  is 
used  when  the  indirect  object  is  of  the  third  person,  the  latter  when  it  is  of  the  first. 

There  is  at  least  a  strong  tendency  to  distinguish  the  person  of  the  subject  by  adding 
suffixes  to  the  verb  ;  thus,  boke-k,  I  went ;  boke-n,  wentest ;  bok,  he  went.  The  state  of 
affairs  seems  to  be  as  follows. 
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In  the  first  person  singular  a  k  is  added  ;  thus,  shigu-ta-k ,  I  die.  This  k  is  a  semi¬ 
consonant,  and  g  is  occasionally  written  instead ;  thus,  shan-mo-g,  I  did.  Forms  such 
as  to-tang,  I  should  beat ;  sho-tang,  (that  I)  might  make  (merry),  are  perhaps  plural, 
and  to-tan,  I  may  beat,  is  perhaps  misheard  for  to-tang. 

In  the  second  person  singular  a  suffix  n  is  usually  added ;  thus,  to-n,  art ;  bo-ke-n, 
wentest.  In  tot-ke-n-d,  wast,  a  nasalized  vowel  has  been  added. 

There  is  apparently  no  suffix  to  denote  a  subject  of  the  third  person  ;  thus,  to,  is  ; 
royo-to,  lives  ;  lon-mo,  said.  Often,  however,  a  half  pronounced  k ’  is  added,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  first  person;  thus,  bura-tak ’,  lie  comes. 

The  characteristic  termination  of  the  two  first  persons  plural  is  apparently  ng  ;  thus, 
bong-ta-ng ,  we  go  ;  bo-ke-ng,  we  went. 

Verb  Substantive. — The  usual  base  of  the  verb  substantive  is  to  or  tot ,  and  it  is 
inflected  as  follows  :  — 


Present. 

Past. 

1 

Sing.  1.  tot-k.  Plur.  1.  tong. 

Sing.  1.  tot-ke-k. 

Plur.  1.  tot-k  eng. 

2.  to-n.  \  2.  tong. 

2.  tot-ke-n-o. 

2.  tot-keng. 

3.  to.  3.  tush,  tosh. 

3.  tot-ko. 

”3.  totke. 

The  list  of  words  gives  tot-ke-k,  I  am,  and  tot-k,  I  was,  but  No.  192,  gu  toz  tod- 
ke-k,  I  was  beating,  shows  that  tot-ke-k  is  the  past. 

Forms  such  as  tosh  are  also  used  as  a  respectful  singular  ;  compare  Kanawha. 

Finite  verb. — The  verb  substantive  seems  to  play  a  considerable  r61e  in  the 
conjugation  of  finite  verbs,  many  forms  being  compounds  of  a  participle  and  a  verb 
substantive. 

There  are  apparently  two  tenses,  a  present-future  and  a  past.  Mr.  Howell  doubts 
that  the  present  and  future  terminations  are  interchangeable,  but  states  that  he  has 
not  been  able  to  make  his  Malanls  understand  the  difference  between  the  various  tenses, 
and  the  remarks  which  follow  are  therefore  given  with  some  reserve. 

Present  time. — The  usual  suffix  of  the  present,  which  is  also  used  as  a  future,  is 
apparently  ta,  added  to  the  base  or  to  a  form  ending  in  u,  ku,  or  gu;  thus,  bong-ta-k, 
I  go,  I  shall  go  ;  shigu-ta-k,  I  die  ;  royo-ta-n,  dwellcst ;  ran-ta-n,  givest ;  dwa-ta,  he 
comes;  bura-tak' ,  he  comes  ;  sho-talc,  he  does';  to-ta-ng,  we  strike,  we  shall  strike  ;  tugu- 
tang,  we  drink ;  bung-tang  and  buko-tang,  you  go,  etc. 

Some  suffixes  such  as  mung,  kung ,  kun,  kon,  or  ku,  and  kush,  arc  often  added  to 
this  ta,  apparently  without  adding  anything  to  the  meaning  ;  thus,  nashi-ta-mung ,  we 
sit;  to-ta-knng,  you  beat,  they  beat ;  to-ta-kun  (or  -ku),  you  will  beat,  he  will  beat; 
togu-ta-ku,  bcatest,  beats ;  lamshe-ta-kush,  we  pitch  ;  to-ta-lcush,  they  will  beat,  etc. 

Forms  such  as  sho-tash,  they  make  ;  bong-tash,  lie  comes,  should  be  compared  with 
tosh,  is,  are.  The  same  is  probably  also  the  case  with  tashang,  is. 

Periphrastic  forms  containing  the  verb  substantive  are  royo-to,  lie  lives  ;  raku-ta-to, 
lie  is  grazing,  and  probably  also  bnra-ch-lo,  he  will  come. 

A  k  suffix  occurs  in  na-shi-k,  sits ;  hashi-g-eg,  is;  sulch-ne-k',  t here  is  peace;  bo-ice, 
they  go;  ran-kek',  they  give,  etc.  Such  forms  are  commonly  used  as  past  tenses. 
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Past  time. — The  usual  suffixes  of  past  time  are  apparently  me  or  mo  and  k,  Ice, 
or  ge  ;  thus,  shan-mo-g,  I  did ;  to-me-k,  I  struck  ;  bura-ke-k ,  I  have  come  ;  to-me-ng, 
we  struck  ;  bo-ke-ng,  we  went ;  khang-me-n,  boughtest ;  bo-ke-n,  wentest ;  bo-k,  went ; 
i<]at-k,  laughed ;  mil-ek,  was  found ;  bura-k,  came ;  riclii-mo,  he  asked ;  ran-muk\  he 
gave ;  shan-mng ,  he  did ;  tsha-mek,  he  heard ;  bo-lie,  they  went ;  bhur-muk ,  they  left. 
The  suffixes  kun  or  ku  and  kush  are  used  as  in  the  present  time.  Compare  twat-ke-kon, 
he  sent ;  to-ge-ku,  struckest,  struck  ;  to-ge-kung,  you  struck,  and  perhaps  to-me-kun,  I 
had  beaten;  further  to-ge-kush,  they  struck.  Shigon,  died,  and  bigon,  was  lost,  are 
perhaps  participles.  Forms  such  as  hashig  and  hasTiik,  became ;  achig ,  arose,  have 
already  been  mentioned  under  the  head  of  present  time.  Compare  also  chum-shige, 
kissed,  literally  perhaps  ‘  kissing  became.’ 

Imperative. — The  base  alone  can  be  used  as  an  imperative ;  thus,  ran,  give ;  ach , 
be.  The  final  ng  in  forms  such  as  pi-chi-ng,  put ;  Ica-ng,  bring,  is  perhaps  a  plural 
suffix.  Compare  the  final  ng  in  verbal  forms  of  the  first  and  second  persons  plural. 
There  are  apparently  some  imperative  suffixes  such  as  ke,  t,  and  u  ;  compare  tslmcl-ke, 
bind;  bung-t,  go  ;  ra-t,  give  ;  Id-u,  put;  to-mnk,  beat.  Note  also pi-chi-gu-n,  make  me, 
which  apparently  contains  a  suffix  gu  denoting  an  object  of  the  first  person,  and  another 
suffix  n  denoting  the  subject. 

Passive  voice. — There  does  not  appear  to  be  any  passive  voice.  Compare  ang-p 
to-ge-7cus7i,  me  they  struck,  I ‘was  struck.  Forms  such  as  gu  toto  bura-tak,  I  striking 
go,  I  shall  be  struck,  are  simply  attempts  at  a  literal  translation  of  the  Aryan  idiom. 

Verbal  nouns  and  participles. — The  usual  verbal  nouns  are  formed  by  adding 
the  suffix  m  or  miz  ;  thus,  yang-m,  to  live ;  la-miz,  to  wear.  Forms  such  as  hashi-ta, 
to  be ;  bocla,  to  spare,  are  apparently  identical  with  the  usual  base  of  the  present 
time. 

The  reduplicated  base  is  used  as  a  participle  ;  thus,  za*za,  eating ;  to-to,  beaten. 
The  usual  tense  bases  are  probably  also  used  as  participles.  Compare  bok,  gone ;  hashige, 
having  been.  Note  also  to-z,  beating;  bung-sta  bung-sta,  going. 

Negative  voice. — The  negative  particle  is  a  prefixed  ma  ;  thus,  ma-ran,  did  not 
give ;  ma-yag,  did  not  wish.  The  vowel  of  ma  seems  to  be  rather  faint,  and  has  a 
tendency  to  approach  the  initial  vowel  of  the  verb  in  sound  ;  compare  me  ken-ken,  didst 
not  give ;  mti  tutasli,  does  not  come. 

Order  of  words. — The  order  of  words  is  said  to  be  comparatively  free.  The  usual 
succession,  however,  is  subject,  object,  verb. 

For  further  details  the  student  is  referred  to  the  specimens  which  follow  and  to  the 
list  of  Standard  Words  and  Phrases  on  pp.  532  and  ff. 
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Specimen  I. 


(G.  C.  L.  Howell ,  Esq.,  1907.) 

I  marskang-ka-di  nyisk  cbliang-sa  tusli.  Pkakuck  ckliog-sk  ana  ba-p 


One 


man-to 


sons 


are. 


Small  son-by  own  father-to 
kim-aj-sko-ka  kisa-p  ang-z  kesag.’  Ba-sk 


two 

lon-mo,  4  nu  ba,  kan-ka 

said,  ‘  0  father ,  thy  house-and-field-of  share  me -to  give 

nyisk  ckkanga-uj  anu-ka  iata-pkata-p  nyisk  banda-ga  ran-mo. 
two  sons-to  oivn 


klplck  pkakuck  ckkok-sk 
after  small  son-by 

par-deshang  bok  bed 
foreign-country  went  and 

ni  dzaganga  anu-ka 


Fat  her -by 
Bala  dyari 

property  two  shares  gives .  Few  days 

anu-ka  kisa-p  kat  skan-mo ;  dabaz-pketa  dur 
own  share  together  made ;  then  far 

anu-ka  lata-pkata-p  ciikigi-mi-pi-clii-mo.  Zkaba 

own  property  anything-not-left.  When 

mal-ap  sab-ap  kkarats  skan-mug,  dabode  dit 


that  place-at 

own 

property 

all 

spent 

made ,  then  there 

ankalang  poyak 

;  .  du 

gkarib 

haslii 

S- 

Du 

deskang  i 

» 

marskang 

famine  befell 

;  he 

poor 

became. 

That 

country-in  one 

man 

rang  yaog-m 

bo-ke-kon. 

Du 

marskang-s 

skow-a  sur-ap 

rwang-m 

with  live-to 

went. 

That 

man- 

■ by 

field-to  swine 

feed-to 

twat-ke-kon. 

Kkolang 

za-za 

anu 

sbon 

plen-mo ;  nu  kkolang-p 

sur-as 

sent. 

Husks 

eating 

own 

belly 

filled 

;  those  husks 

swine-by 

za-miz 

cat-to 


breads 


bkur-muk ;  hasi 
left ;  anyone-by 

burak,  du-s  lon-mo, 
came ,  him-by 

bkori 
much 

ckkabaya  acki-tak 
now  arise-ioill 

gu  kan  samna 
I  of-thee  before 

dul-miz  ma  raik ; 
say-to  not  worthy 


duguj 
him- to 


clikige 


ma 

not 


anything 

‘  aka  ba-di  nonda 

said,  ‘  my  father -with  so-many 

oda  tosli,  lied  boda  tosk. 
are ,  and  to-spare  are. 

anu  ba-di  bung-tak,  du-p 
own  father-to  go-will.  him 


run. 

gave. 


Jabe 

When 


duguj 

him-to 


tkinda 

serva?its 

Gu  uask 
I  hungry 

lo-tak, 
say-will 


bosk 
sense 

tusk ;  du-gan-di 
are ;  them-with 

skigu-tak.  Gu 


a 


Bkagwan  samna  kasur  sbanmog ; 

God  before  sin  did ; 

ang-p  thind  pi-cki-gu-n.”  ’ 
me  servant  make-me-thouF  * 


gu 


Ackig 


die. 

I 

nu  aka 

ba, 

0  my 

father, 

kan-l<a 

nam-ap 

thy 

name 

anu 

ba-di 

Arose  own  father-near 


/ 

4 
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durats  tans-mo,  anu  cbbo-uj  nark-dan-k,  du  anu-ka 


went. 

Father -by  far  from 

saw, 

own  son-for  sorrow-come,  lie 

own 

cbbo-ka-di  tbor  ran-mo 

bok  chum-sbige 

pai-sbige.  Cbhok-sh 

lon-mo. 

son- to 

running  gave 

went 

kissed 

hugged.  Son-by 

said, 

*  nu  aka 

ba,  gu  kan 

samna 

Bbagwan-ka  nark  shan-mog ;  gu 

kan-ka 

c  0  my 

father,  I  of- thee 

before 

God-of 

evil  did ;  I 

thy 

cbho-ka 

laik  ma-gek.’ 

Ba-sb 

anu-ka 

tbinda-p  lon-mo,  ‘ 

'  sbobila 

son-of 

•worthy  not-am ? 

Father -by  own 

servants-to  said, 

‘  good 

sbobila 

gasa  kang,  nuguj 

la-miz 

ran  ; 

nu-ka  prat-pa  mundri 

la-u, 

good  clothes  bring,  him-to 

to-wear 

give  ; 

his  finger-on  ring 

put, 

godinga 

zora  la-u ;  ang-z 

za-rniz 

tung-miz 

kang.  Gu  kbusbi  de-tak, 

foot- on 

shoes  put ;  me  for 

eat-to 

drink-to 

bring.  I  merry  make- shall, 

lost 


aka  chlio  sbigon,  zaba  sbug-asbig ;  bigon 
my  son  died ,  now  alive-became ; 

zlia  kliusbi  asbig. 

much  merry  became. 


zaba  mil-ek.’ 
now  found-was .’ 


Du-ka  taTs 
Him- of  sake-for 


Tes  waktus 
That  time 
puzbak, 

near  came , 


teg 


nerang 


du-ka 
his  big 

tabo  babiro 
then  outside 


clibo  sbovv-a  tot-kon.  Zbabe 

son  field-in  was.  When 

chage  gitang-lage  tsba-mek. 

dancing  singing  heard. 


burak  klmang 
came  house 

Du-s  i 
Him-by  one 


tbindu-p  are-mo, 

lied 

du-dits 

richi-mo, 

‘  cbhuge  sbot-ke  ?  ’ 

Du-s 

servant  called, 

and 

himfrom 

asked , 

*  what  has- happened  ?  ’ 

Him-by 

duguj  lon-mo,  ‘  kan 

bau 

burak 

;  kan 

ba-sli  du-ka 

taTs 

za-miz 

him-to  said,  ‘  thy 

brother  came 

;  thy  fat  her -by  him-of 

sake-for 

eat-to 

tung-miz  ran-mo. 

Kwe  ? 

du 

* 

razi-kbushi-deg  hondes 

i 

burak.’ 

Duguj 

drink-to  gave. 

Why  ? 

he 

safe- and- sound  back 

came.  ’ 

Him-to 

nark-dan  gek, 

kubor 

burang 

ma-yag. 

Du-ka  ba 

bahiro 

dwa-ta, 

evil-temper  became, 

inside 

to- go  i 

not-wanted. 

His  father 

outside 

comes. 

du-s  arz  sbot-ta. 

Du-s 

ba-uj 

lon-mo,  ‘  gu 

kan-ka 

nonda 

him-by  entreaty  makes. 

Him-by 

father -to 

said,  ‘  I 

thy 

so-many 

barsba 

years 

Ko 

Thou 

kbushi 

merry 


nokri 

service 


slion-mek ; 
did  ; 

pbakucb 
small 


gu 


I 

bakar 

goat 

Jabe 

When 


ma 

not 


nu 

that 


narni 
ever 

sbotang. 
might-make 

lata-phata-p  betriga-uj  ran-mo,  bed 

property  women-to  gave,  and 

za-miz  tung-miz  ran-tau.’  Du-s 

eat-to  drink-to  givest ILim-by 


kan-ka  nits  bbada  umle 
thee- of  from  order  contrary 

ken-ken,  duguj  anu-ka 
gavesl-to-me,  that-for  own 

pbakucb  chbo 


me 

not 


slion-mek 

did. 

mitara-uj 

friends-for 


small 

sab-ap 


son 


wes-mo, 
all  finished, 

lon-mo,  ‘  aka 

said,  ‘  my 


burak, 

yang-s 

anu-ka 

came, 

whom-by 

own 

ko 

du-ka 

taTs 

thou 

him-of 

sake-for 

cbbo, 

ko  an 

g  rang 

son, 

thou  me  with 

\ 


kanashL 


sada  royo-tan ;  yang  to 
always  dioellest ;  whatever  is 
khusi  ashigeg ;  kan-ka 

merry-making  became ;  thy 

zaba  lam-shig.’ 
now  found-was 


aka  mal, 
my  property, 
bau  shigon, 
brother  dead, 
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Ning-z 

that  all  thine. 

IJs- to 

zabaiye  shug-ashig ; 

bigon, 

now  alioe-became ; 

lost, 

o  K 
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Specimen  !L 


(G.  C.  L.  Howell ,  Esq.,  1907.) 


Dugas 


daragang  moejanga. 
At-the-botlom  hills  midclle-in. 


and 

Jesbtang 


Asblang 


Ki-ka  gramang-ka  nama  Malani. 

Our  village-of  name  Malani. 

Kultang-s  hole  bura-tasb  ? 

Kulu-from  lioiv  corns  ? 

Nyisli  katbi-ga  tusli ;  palile 
Two  yjasses  are  ’ 

Guna  nyishi  katbi-gan-a 
Winter-in  both  passes-on 

mu  tutasli,  lied  ning-z 

not  comes ,  and  us-to  peace-is.  Jeth  Hat 

sliatant-sahib  bura-tak’,  nu  nark  to.  Ni 

assistant-commissioner  comes,  that  evil  is.  We  loads 

toreo-to,  tambu-p  lam-she-ta-kusli,  homap  lham-she-ta-kusli ;  sab 

necessary -is,  tents  to-pitch-have ,  bears  to-jind-have ;  all 

kot  asbige ;  jang-sk  nark-dan  to ;  nu  ta  nark  wakt  to 

evil-temper  is ;  that  very  evil  time  ih 

tek\  Pliurangi  si  musalmana  si 

great -is.  White-men  also  Musalmans  also 

du-ka  mazara-ga  kultang  tosli ; 


Roskkoling 
first  Roshkoling 

pom  to  bed 
snow  is 

sukb-nek’. 
peace-is.  Jeth 
nark 


katbi,  duja  Cliandarkbani. 

pass ,  second  Chandarkhani. 

nark-nalang.  Daba  bati 

dangerous-are.  Then  anyone 

pom  kliuleo-to ; 
snow  melts ; 

an 

to- carry 

lokas 
people 


boransr 


together  become ; 

Ni-ka 
Our 

ran-tasli. 
give. 


God-to 

sab-a 
all-among 

Du-ka  dzimi 


]ang 

God 


JELim-of  land 
to ;  du-s  Akbar 
is ;  it-for  Akbar 


bbandarang 
treasury 
bbo-ku-tasb. 
fear. 

Pable  kbare 

Formerly  very 

sirkara-s  i 

Govemment-by  one 
kacliara-ga-p  sane-muk’ 
mides  sleiv. 

Kultang- za  kbare 
Kulu*men  much 


him-of  tenants  in-Kulu  are ; 

badsbali  batis  ran-muk’.  Kultansr-za 

king  elephant  gave. 


bakras 
goats 
du-ka 
him-of 
dza 

Kulu-people  much 


asbig. 


nark  dukli 
evil  misery  happened. 

topbap  sipabi-su-di 

gun  soldiers-with 

Jang  kbare  kbusbi 
God  much  merry 

uta.  Anu-ka 

foolisli-are.  Their 


]ang-s 

God-by 

jang-s 


sane-muk* ; 
slew  ; 

du-gan-ka 

their 


I  cliorasug 
One  thief 

sbera-muk’ ; 

sent ;  God-by 
dek’  kbare  wat-k. 
became  much  laughed. 

tokap  betri-kash  lugri-kasli 

rupees  women-on  lugri-on 
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muk  adma-k  ask  kkarats 
cases-on  spent 

da  lutia-tang ;  ni  jar 
then  toe-loot ;  toe  day 

korang-ngaz  kateo-tang ; 
rent-from  we-cut ; 

Ni-ka  he  riwaj. 
Us-of  different  custom. 

clihigi  mo  egu-tang ; 
anything  not  know ; 

Ni-ka  sara  nenk 
Our  custom  thus 


shotask.  Jabe  barlya  korang  pang-m  bong-task, 

make.  When  haris  rent  collect-to  go, 

bakras  goju-tang.  Daba  shabri-ka  mulang 

goat  toe-eat.  Perhaps  meat-of  cost 

egu-tak’  ?  Dabadze  Kultang-za  uta-tosh. 

knows  ?  Anyhow  Kulu-men  fools-are. 

akli  ni-tons: ;  ni  bho-kutang.  Aslls  ni 
we  are-feared. 


jar 

day 
hase 

ichom-by 

Sabka-nits 
All-from  toise 

shliigi  fikri 
what  matter 


"a  ’ 

we- are ; 


Really  we 


tasliang. 


Lugri 


mu 

not 


gling 


lage-tang. 


to. 

is.  Rice-beer 
Ni-ka  nyish 

barley-beer  get-drunk-we.  Us-of 

pachinga  du-ka  nama 

assembly-in  its  name  Upper-house 


two 


Eigin-nasliing 


lo-tang. 


Ptigin 


jang  gyara 


marshang 


is. 

tugu-tang ; 
drink-toe ; 

paclii-ga 
assemblies 

to ;  duja 

is ;  other 

naski-ta-mung, 


gling 


tugu-tang 
barley-beer  drink-toe, 

tosh.  Eigin  nashing 

are.  Upper  sitting 

Kbra-nasking  ni 
Lower-house  we 

karmishtas  pujyara 


say.  Upper  place 

eleven  men 

we-sit, 

karmishta 

priest 

gur 

barta 

ked  sat 

jeslitas.  Kirmisktas 

nu 

golang 

prophet 

under-prophet 

and  seven 

headmen.  Th  e  •  kirmishta 

this 

way-in 

rnukar 

asliio-tak’. 

Karmishtas 

shig, 

du-ka 

cliko'p 

ra-deo 

appointed 

becomes. 

Karmishta 

dead , 

his 

son 

ihe-community 

sabusk 

ckotrang-nga 

dzigek  ; 

nyish 

shum 

marshang 

-s  zhubang 

all-by  council-platform- 

in  take  ; 

two 

three 

men-by 

barley-stalks 

kat-kek’  ; 

gur-ka  gut-pa  ran-kek’. 

Gur’s 

karmishtas-ka 

cklio-uj 

cut ; 

gur-of  liand-in  give 

Gur-by 

karmishta-of 

son-for 

pagringa 

ran-mulc’. 

Ho  sara  ckkigi 

mai. 

Pujyara 

nu 

pagri-in 

gives. 

Other  custom 

any  not-is. 

Priest 

this 

golanga 

mukar 

ashio-to ; 

lial 

karmishtas, 

de 

pujyara 

way -in 

appointed 

becomes ; 

as 

karmishta, 

thus 

ptriest 

ashio-to. 

becomes. 

Barta 

kase  pi- 

•cheu-tak’  ? 

Barta 

ichom-by 

chooses  ? 

Ni 

pi-ckcu-tang 

;  •  giu’-p 

ni 

pi-cheu-tang ; 

jeshta-p 

l5i 

We 

choose ; 

gur 

we 

choose 

jeslitas 

also 

pi-ckeutang. 

toe-choose. 

Karmisktasu-ka 

Karmishta-of 
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ck huge 
what 


kam  ? 
work  ? 
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Puja  sho-tak’,  ti 

Worship  performs,  water 

gra-m  bong-tak’,  mukadba-p 

collect-to  goes,  cases 


ko-tak’,  pachinga  nashi-tak’, 

brings,  assembly 'in  sits, 

shan-m  bong-tak’,  jeshtap 
decide*to  goes ,  jeshtas 


kat  sha-tak’. 

together  makes. 


theka-p 

revenue 

sab-up 

all 


FREE  TRANSLATION  OF  THE  FOREGOING. 

Our  village  is  called  Malana ;  it  is  in  a  deep  valley. 

How  do  you  get  to  it  from  Kulu  ? 

By  two  passes,  the  first  is  called  Roshkoling,  the  other  Chandarkhani.  Both  are 
covered  with  snow  in  the  winter,  and  are  dangerous.  Then  foreigners  cannot  come  in, 
and  we  are  at  peace.  In  Jeth  and  Har  the  snow  melts,  the  Assistant  Commissioner 
comes  ;  that  is  bad.  We  have  to  carry  loads,  pitch  tents,  find  bears;  everyone  is  upset; 
Jang  is  angry ;  an  evil  time. 

Our  God  is  very  great ;  even  Englishmen  and  Muhammadans  give  him  goats.  He 
has  lands  and  tenants  in  Kulu,  and.  a  treasury  to  which  king  Akbar  gave  an  elephant. 
The  Kulu  people  revere  him  greatly. 

Once  a  dreadful  thing  happened ;  the  God  slew  a  thief  ;  the  Government  sent 
soldiers  with  a  gun ;  the  God  slew  their  mules  ;  the  God  was  much  pleased  and  laughed 
loudly. 

The  Kulu  people  are  foolish.  They  spend  their  money  on  women,  beer,  and  cases. 
When  our  Bari  goes  to  collect  our  revenue,  we  loot  them,  eating  goats  daily.  Perhaps 
we  cut  the  price  of  our  meat  from  their  rents,  who  knows  ?  Anyhow  they  are 
fools. 

Our  customs  are  different ;  we  are  the  wisest  people  in  the  world,  and  we  are  much 
respected.  W7e  do  not  know  anything  really,  but  what  matter. 

Our  customs  are  as  follows.  Wre  do  not  drink  rice  beer,  but  get  drunk  on  barley 
beer.  We  have  two  assemblies  ;  the  upper  assembly  we  call  the  Bigln  Nasliing ,  the 
other  the  Kura  Nasliing.  In  the  Bigln  Nashing  sit  eleven  men,  the  Karmishta,  the 
JPujyara,  the  Gur,  the  Barta,  and  seven  Jeshtas . 

The  Karmishta  is  thus  elected.  The  dead  Karmishta' s  son  is  taken  by  the  Ba  Deo 
to  the  council  platform.  Two  or  three  men  bring  two  or  three  stalks  of  barley  and  give 
them  to  the  Gnr,  and  he  puts  them  in  the  Karmishta' s  son’s  pagri.  There  is  no  other 
ceremony. 

The  Bujyara  is  thus  elected.  He  is  elected  like  the  Karmishta. 

Who  chooses  the  Barta  ? 

We  choose  him,  and  also  the  Gur  and  the  Jeshtas. 

What  are  the  duties  of  the  Karmishta  ? 

He  conducts  service,  brings  water  (from  Kanaur),  presides  at  the  assembly,  collects 
revenue,  conducts  cases,  and  gathers  the  Jeshtas  together. 
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MANCHATl  OR  PATNl. 

,  •  • 

Manohat  or  Patan  is  a  portion  of  British  Lahul  adjacent  to  Chamba  Lahul.  It 
is  situated  on  both  sides  of  the  united  Chandra-Bhaga.  The  dialect  spoken  in  that 
district  is  known  as  Manchati  or  PatnI.  A  similar  dialect  is  spoken  in  the  portion  of 
Lahul  within  the  Chamba  State,  and  it  will  be  dealt  with  immediately  after  Manchati. 

The  number  of  speakers  of  Manchati  in  Kangra  was  estimated  for  the  purposes  of 
this  Survey  at  2,995.  The  corresponding  figure  at  the  1901  Census  was  2,441. 

AUTHORITY- 

DUCK,  A.  H., — The  Kulu  Dialect  of  Hindi.  Some  Notes  on  its  grammatical  structure,  with  Specimens 
of  the  Songs  and  Sayings  current  amongst  the  people  and  a  Glossary.  Lahore,  1896.  Con¬ 
tains  a  Patan  vocabulary  on  pp.  102  and  fi. 

The  Gospel  of  St.  Mark  has  been  translated  into  Manchati  by  the  Rev.  A.  H. 
Prancke. 

A  version  of  the  Parable  of  the  Prodigal  Son  in  the  Manchat  dialect  has  been 
kindly  prepared  for  me  by  the  Rev.  A.  W.  Heyde.  A  transcript  of  this  version  must 
have  come  into  the  hands  of  the  Chamba  officials,  for  another  copy  of  it  has  been 
forwarded  from  the  Chamba  State.  Mr.  Heyde’s  copy  was  not  accompanied  by  a  trans¬ 
lation.  The  interlinear  translation  has  therefore  been  taken  from  the  Chamba  copy. 
The  same  is  the  case  with  a  passage  which  had  been  left  out  in  Mr.  Heyde’s  transcript. 
It  has  been  added  within  parentheses.  A  list  of  Standard  Words  and  Phrases  from 
Lahul  will  be  found  on  pp.  532  and  ff. 

Manchati  is  closely  related  to  the  other  Lahul  dialects,  and  also  to  Kanawari.  The 
grammatical  system  is  not  so  complicated  as  in  that  latter  dialect.  The  same  use  of 
pronominal  suffixes  in  order  to  distinguish  the  various  persons  of  verbal  tenses  is, 
however,  common  to  both. 

The  remarks  on  Manchati  grammar  which  follow  are  entirely  based  on  the 
materials  mentioned  above  and  on  some  additional  remarks,  for  which  I  am  indebted  to 
the  Rev.  A.  H.  Prancke. 

Pronunciation. — Short  final  vowels  are  often  dropped.  Thus  the  pronominal 
suffixes  of  the  first  two  persons  are  ga  and  g  ;  na  and  n,  respectively. 

0  and  u  are  often  interchanged.  Thus,  kano  and  kanu,  thy.  Similarly  we  find 
gye-u  and  gyi-u,  my. 

Aspirated  soft  consonants  only  occur  in  loan-words  ;  thus,  ghar-bdr ,  house.  The 
palatal  affricatse  are  the  same  as  in  Tibetan,  viz.,  ts,  tsh ,  and  dz. 

Initial  double  consonants  are  not  frequent.  We  find  dr  in  drdld,  destitute.  A  u  has 
been  inserted  between  t  and  r  in  t-u-rui ,  Tibetan  drug,  six,  and  so  forth.  The  materials 
are  not,  however,  sufficient  for  going  further  into  detail. 

Hard  and  soft  consonants  are  sometimes  interchanged.  Thus,  sd ,  ten ;  nyi-za, 
twenty;  ( do-r-)~tsi ,  from  ;  ( khuang -)  dzt,  from  (the  well),  and  so  forth. 

l)z  apparently  often  interchanges  with  other  consonants.  Thus,  rhang-dze ,  horses; 
nabran-de,  mares;  khui-re,  dogs.  Sometimes  dz  seems  to  be  dropped.  Thus,  bang-dzag 
or  brang-dzag,  dwells  ;  but  yo-ag ,  goes  ;  compare  ba-zi,  by  the  father ;  but  do-i ,  by 
him,  and  so  forth.  It  is  not  yet  possible  to  give  rules  for  such  changes.  is  probably 
often  derived  from  gy,  and  we  can  therefore  compare  the  different  treatment  of  the 
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genitive  suffix  gyi  in  Tibetan.  The  form  dz  is  common  after  ng ,  and  z ,  cr  dropping  of 
the  consonant  appears  to  be  usual  after  vowels.  The  specimens  are  not,  however,  con¬ 
sistent,  and  we  must  leave  the  question  to  be  solved  on  the  base  of  further  research. 

The  final  consonants  in  words  such  as  tof,  is  ;  siyatek he  was  dead,  are  only  half 
pronounced. 

We  have  no  information  about  the  existence  of  tones  and  about  the  accent. 

Articles. — The  numeral  idi,  i,  one,  is  used  as  an  indefinite  article,  and  definite¬ 
ness  is  indicated  by  using  demonstrative  pronouns  and  relative  clauses. 

NoilllS. — The  prefix  a  seems  to  be  little  used.  I  have  only  noted  it  in  the  Tibetan 
word  a-gu,  uncle. 

Gender. — The  natural  gender  is  distinguished  by  using  different  words  or  by 
means  of  qualifying  additions.  Thus,  ritsa ,  he  goat  ;  la,  she  goat :  bang-cla ,  bull  ; 
goaif ,  cow  :  rhang,  horse  ;  nabran ,  mare  :  khui,  dog  ;  mingara-khui,  bitch. 

Number. — There  are  apparently  two  numbers,  the  singular  and  the  plural.  The 
plural  is  not  marked  when  it  appears  from  the  context.  The  usual  plural  suffix  is  re  after 
vowels,  dze  after  ng,  and  cle  after  n.  Thus,  mi-re ,  men  ;  rhang-dze ,  horses  ;  nabran-de, 
mares.  It  seems  probable  that  the  various  consonants  of  the  suffix  represent  different 
cases.  Compare  the  remarks  on  Chamba  Lahull  in  what  follows.  The  case  suffixes 
apparently  coalesce  with  the  plural  suffix.  The  cases  of  the  plural  therefore  differ  from 
the  singular. 

Case. — The  subject  of  intransitive  verbs  and  the  object  are  not  distinguished  by 
means  of  any  suffix.  The  dative  is,  however,  sometimes  used  as  an  accusative ;  thus, 
gye  do-u  yo-bi  mast  tarab-tsi  teng-ri-ga,  I  have  beaten  his  son  with  many  stripes. 

The  subject  of  transitive  verbs  is  put  in  the  case  of  the  agent,  which  is  formed 
by  adding  a  suffix  which  occurs  as  dzi,  zi ,  tsi,  and  i.  The  form  tsi  is  used  in  the  plural 
and  often  also  in  the  singular,  zi  and  i  after  vowels  ;  and  dzi  once  after  a  vowel.  It  is 
probably  the  regular  form  after  ng.  Thus,  ngye-tsi,  by  us ;  ba-zi,  by  the  father  ; 
do-i,  by  him.  The  Chamba  transcript  of  the  Parable  always  uses  i  after  vowels; 
thus,  yo-i,  by  the  son.  See  below. 

The  same  suffix  is  used  to  denote  the  instrument,  and  also  in  order  to  form  an  abla¬ 
tive.  Thus,  tarab-tsi,  with  stripes;  bd-u  do-r-tsi,  fatlier-of  tliere-from  (compare  Hindi 
yaha  se ),  from  the  father ;  khuang-dzi,  from  the  well. 

The  various  forms  of  this  suffix  can  apparently  be  explained  from  the  Tibetan  gyis. 

The  suffix  of  the  dative  is  bi ;  thus,  ba-bi,  to  the  father.  In  the  plural  we  find 
ting  instead ;  thus,  nokar-ting,  to  the  servants.  Ting  apparently  corresponds  to  the 
singular  suffix  ring  or  ri,  and  is  probably  a  terminative  suffix. 

The  suffix  of  the  genitive  is  u  or  o,  before  which  a  final  ng  and  r  are  doubled ; 
thus,  mi-u,  of  a  man ;  sarg-o-e,  heaven- of  and ;  rhang -ngu,  of  a  horse  ;  nagarrau,  of  the 
village.  In  rang-ngu-tog-ting ,  on  a  horse,  fog-ting  is  the  postposition.  The  plural 
ends  in  ta ;  thus,  bda-tu,  of  fathers. 

The  suffix  of  the  terminative  is  r ;  thus,  do-r ,  there ;  der,  here.  It  is  probably 
contained  in  or  identical  with  the  suffix  rang,  ring ,  ri,  plural  tang ,  ting,  which  is  used 
in  the  sense  of  a  terminative  and  locative.  Thus,  gharbdr-rang,  in  the  house  ;  pun- 
dza-ring,  on  the  top ;  rhi-ring,  into  the  fields ;  ydr-tang  sate,  friends-in  together, 
together  with  my  friends;  nokar-ting ,  to  the  servants;  guf-ting,  on  the  hands. 
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Mr.  Diack  mentions  a  genitive  suffix  tin  and  a  locative  suffix  ang.  They  have 
probably  been  inferred  from  forms  such  as  kan-u,  tbv ;  ghar-rang,  in  the  bouse,  and 
are  perhaps  due  to  misunderstanding. 

Other  relations  are  indicated  by  means  of  postpositions.  Such  are  biohang ,  among 
(Hindi  bich ) ;  poyang ,  under;  kachang ,  near;  thale,  behind;  thal-zi,  on  account  of;  tui, 
before,  and  so  forth. 

Adjectives. — Adjectives  precede  the  noun  they  qualify.  Thus,  tshangsi  rhang-ngu , 
of  the  white  horse  ;  i  md-zhi  go,  a  bad  boy.  Note  the  final  i  in  many  adjectives. 

The  particle  of  comparison  is  be  or  be-tsi ;  compare  Bunan  bctsta.  Thus,  du-be- 
j 'uthe,  him-than  good,  better ;  clo-u  kdkd  db-u  ring-be-tsi  lhame  tot',  his  brother  his  sister- 
than  tall  is  ;  ruthe  be-tsi  ruihe  kham,  good  than  good  cloth,  the  best  cloth. 

Numerals. — The  numerals  are  given  in  the  list  of  words.  In  addition  to  jut,  two, 
we  also  find  nyi  in  nyi-za,  two-tens,  twenty ;  nyi-nyi-zau  sd,  two  twenties  ten,  fifty.  The 
latter  compound  shows  that  higher  numbers  are  counted  in  twenties,  as  is  also  the  case 
in  Kanawha. 


The  numerals  precede  the  noun  they  qualify. 

Pronouns. — The  following  are  the  personal  pronouns  : — 


SlNGtJLAB. 

Dual. 

Plubal. 

Ordinary. 

Respectful. 

Exclusive. 

Inclusive. 

Exclusive. 

Inclusive. 

1st  person 

9Ve 

ngye-ku 

ngyeng-gu 

ngye-re 

ngye-na-re 

2nd  person  . 

ha 

hye-na 

hyeng-gu 

... 

hye-na-re 

3rd  person 

du 

... 

do-hu 

... 

do-re 

... 

Other  forms  are  gye,  by  me;  gye-bi ,  to  me;  gye-u,  gyi-u,  my;  ngye-tsi,  by  us; 
ngye-tn ,  our  ;  ka-i ,  ke-i,  by  thee  ;  Ican-ing,  to  thee ;  kanu,  keno,  thy  ;  kye-tsi,  by  you ; 
kye-tu,  your;  do-i,  by  him;  do-u,  his;  do-bi,  him  ;  eno,  own;  do-tsi,  by  them;  do-tu , 
their,  and  so  forth.  The  form  do-ku-tu,  of  them,  contains  a  suffix  which  perhaps  cor¬ 
responds  to  gon  in  Kanawha  do-gon,  they.  Compare  u-ku,  kisses  ? 

Demonstrative  pronouns  are  di,  this  ;  du,  do,  that,  and  probably  also  nu ,  that. 
Note  also  the  use  of  do  as  a  definite  article  in  instances  such  as  gye-u  do  ba-u  do-r,  my 
that  father-of  there,  to  my  father. 

Interrogative  pronouns  are  a-ri,  who  ?  au,  which  ?  a-tu ,  whose  ?  chlii,  what  ?  a-u-r, 
where  ?  a-pel,  when  ?  tai,  how  many  ?  anyo,  how  much,  how  many  ?  and  so  forth.  The 
interrogative  pronouns  are  made  indefinite  by  adding  la  or  le ;  thus,  a-tsi-la,  by  anyone  ; 
chhal-le ,  anything  ;  a-pel-la ,  ever. 

The  interrogative  pronouns  arc  also  used  as  relatives.  Thus,  mdl-o  anyo  banta  gye- 
bi  pipad  ran,  property  of  how-great  share  me-to  comes  give,  give  me  the  share  that 
falleth  to  me  ;  du  lchol-zi  au  sungar-re  zoa-to-re,  by  those  husks  which  the  swine  ate; 
di  yo  ati  au-tsi  kanu  mol  phukeg-ti ,  this  son  came  by-whom  thy  property  was  wasted  ; 
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au  bela-ring,  what  time-in,  when.  Such  constructions  are,  of  course,  due  to  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  neighbouring  Aryan  vernaculars. 

Verbs. — The  verb  is  in  all  essential  points  a  noun.  The  subject  of  transitive  verbs 
is  accordingly  commonly  put  in  the  case  of  the  agent,  and  there  is  no  separate  passive. 
There  are,  however,  traces  of  a  somewhat  different  state  of  affairs,  just  as  is  the  case  in 
Kanawhi  and,  to  some  extent,  in  the  Almora  dialects.  The  various  persons  are  com¬ 
monly  distinguished  by  adding  pronominal  suffixes,  viz.,  ga  or  g  for  the  first,  na  or  n 
for  the  second,  and  d  or  nothing  for  the  third  person  singular.  In  the  plural  we  find  ni 
or  n  for  the  first  and  second  persons,  and  d,  re  or  r  for  the  third. 

Ga,  na,  and  d  are  the  bases  of  the  personal  pronouns.  Ni,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
probably  a  verb  substantive,  and  re  is  perhaps  identical  with  the  common  plural  suffix, 
or  else  it  is  a  verb  substantive.  Compare  Tibetan  red. 

Verb  substantive. — The  usual  bases  of  the  verb  substantive  are  shu,  and  tot'. 
The  final  t  of  this  word  is  only  half  pronounced.  Ni,  which  is  used  as  a  suffix  of  the  first 
and  second  persons  plural,  is  perhaps  also  a  verb  substantive.  Compare  also  ag  in 
a-pag,  comes,  etc. 

The  regular  inflexion  of  the  verb  substantive  w ill  be  seen  from  the  table  which 
follows : — 


Peesent. 

Past. 

Singular. 

Plural. 

Singular. 

Plural. 

1 

1st  person. 

shu-ga, 

shu-ni 

to-e-ga 

1  to-e-ni 

2nd  person 

shu-na 

I  shu-ni 

to-e-na 

to-e-ni 

3rd  person 

sliu-d 

slm-re 

1  'l 

to-e 

to-e-re 

Forms  such  as  to-d,  is,  are  also  used  in  the  third  person  plural.  In  the  specimen  we 
find  to-i,  they  were,  and  so  forth. 

The  base  to  apparently  also  has  the  form  ta.  Compare  the  instances  under  the 
head  of  present  time  below. 

Finite  verb. — The  inflexion  of  finite  verbs  is  to  a  great  extent  effected  by  adding 
the  verb  substantive. 

Present  time.— The  present  tense  is  often  formed  by  adding  the  personal  suffixes 
of  the  present  tense  of  the  verb  substantive  to  the  participles  or  verbal  nouns  ending 
in  ha,  pa,  dza,  a,  etc.  Thus,  teng-bo-g,  1  strike ;  pi-pa-d,  he  comes;  ngye-tsi  teng-dza- 
to-ni,  we  are  striking  ;  roag-tsa  to-re,  they  are  grazing  ;  eye  teng-dzi  thareg-shra  to-g,  I 
am  going  on  to  strike  ;  gye  yoci  to-g,  I  go;  kye-tsi  teng-dza  tani,  you  strike,  and  so  forth. 
Note  the  suffix  ak'  or  ag,  probably  a  form  of  the  verb  substantive,  in  the  third  person 
singular  in  forms  such  as  yoak',  he  goes  ;  a-pag ,  he  comes ;  bang-dzag,  lie  dwells. 

Past  time* — The  usual  suffix  of  past  time  is  i.  Thus,  lha-i-ga,  I  have  done  ;  ra-i-na , 
gavest ;  il-i-ni,  you  went,  and  so  forth.  The  list  of  words  gives  il-i,  went. 

1  is  precedtd  by  s  in  khog-s-i-ri,  has  been  found. 
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Instead  of  i  we  often  find  fuller  forms  such  as  ri,  zi,  ti ,  di,  and  di.  Thus,  teng-ri-ga, 
I  have  beaten  ;  sha-ri-na,  thou  killedest ;  shring-ri,  he  has  become  alive  ;  bhatte  kharcliek 
sku-bi  le-ti,  all  expended  to-be  began,  he  had  spent  almost  all ;  phu-.keg-ti,  squandered  ; 
tsar-ti,  sent;  chen-di,  entreated ;  tha-di,  and  tha-zi,  heard;  pi-di,  arrived.  I  am  not 
able  to  state  which  form  is  the  original  one. 

A  compound  past  is  also  formed  by  adding  the  past  tense  of  the  verb  substantive 
to  the  verbal  nouns  ending  in  ma,  a ,  etc.  The  past  base  of  the  verb  substantive  in  such 
cases  has  the  form  te.  Thus,  a-tsi-la  ma  ram-ma-te-r,  anyone  by  not  gave-they,  nobody 
gave ;  teng-nga  te-g,  I  struck ;  teng-nga-tek' ,  he  struck  ;  siya-te,  he  had  died,  and  so  forth. 

Forms  such  as  lha-to-g,  I  have  done;  shea-to,  he  has  killed;  zea-to-re,  they  ate; 
anja-d ,  be  has  come  ;  shringa-d ,  he  has  become  alive,  are  identical  with  the  present. 

Compound  past  tenses  are  lha-s-i  to-d,  it  is  made  ;  yho-shri-te,  being  lost  he  was,  he 
had  been  lost. 

Future. — The  base  alone  is  apparently  used  as  a  future;  thus,  yo-g,  I  shall  go; 
kuo-g,  I  shall  say.  Such  forms  perhaps  contain  a  suffix  o.  Another  future  is  formed 
by  adding  mo,  i.e.  the  suffix  of  a  participle  or  verbal  noun  ;  thus,  teng-mo-g,  I  shall 
beat. 

Imperative- — The  base  alone  is  used  as  an  imperative ;  thus  ila,  go,  jo,  walk. 
Commonly,  however,  the  suffix  u  is  added;  thus,  ra-u,  give;  sha-u,  kill,  etc.  Sometimes 
the  u  is  nasalized.  Thus,  barau,  sit. 

Instead  of  u  we  sometimes  find  tu  ;  thus,  lep-tu,  take ;  hu-tu ,  take  out. 

Forms  such  as  hata-ni,  bring;  ra-ni,  put  on,  are  plural.  Compare  the  suffix  ni 
which  is  used  in  the  second  person  plural  in  finite  verbs. 

Verbal  nouns  and  participles. — Verbal  nouns  are  commonly  formed  by  adding 
postpositions  to  the  base ;  thus,  shu-bi,  to  be ;  i-bi,  to  go ;  teng-zi,  to  strike ;  roag-tsi, 
to  feed  ;  kuti-mi,  to  say,  and  pingcli,  to  fill. 

The  suffix  zi,  tsi  in  teng-zi ,  to  strike,  roag-tsi,  to  feed,  is  probably  the  suffix 
of  the  case  of  the  agent  and  of  the  ablative.  The  same  suffix  is  apparently  used  to 
form  conjunctive  participles.  It  occurs  in  several  forms  such  as  dzi ,  je,  che,  shi , 
e,  and  i.  Thus,  shu-che,  having  become  ;  han-je,  having  brought ;  lcu-che,  having  said  ; 
ylio-shri-te,  being-lost  was,  had  been  lost ;  pha-e,  dividing  ;  tang-e ,  having  seen  ;  ku-i, 
said  ;  llia-i,  made.  Compare  the  past  tense. 

Verbal  nouns  are  freely  used  in  the  formation  of  tenses.  The  most  common  form 
ends  in  a  suffix  which  occurs  as  dza ,  tsa ,  cha,  slii'a,  and  a.  Thus  ngye-tsi  teng-dza  ta-ni, 
us-by  beating  is-by-us,  we  beat ;  roag-tsa  to-re,  they  are  grazing  ;  gye  teng-dza  te-g , 
me-by  striking  was-my,  I  had  struck  ;  gye  teng-dza  to-tog,  I  am  striking  ;joa  to-g,  I  am 
going  ;  teng-nga  te-g,  striking  was-I,  I  struck,  and  so  forth. 

Such  forms  are  also  used  as  conjunctive  participles.  Thus,  teng-dza,  having 
struck  ;  atsa,  having  arisen  ;  roshreg-shra,  having  got  angry,  and  so  forth. 

Similar  verbal  nouns  are  also  formed  by  adding  one  of  the  suffixes  ma,  mo,  and 
ba,  bo,  pa.  Compare  Tibetan.  Thus,  ma  ram-ma-te-r,  not  giving  were,  they  did  not 
give  ;  teng-mo-g,  I  shall  strike  ;  si-va-to-g,  I  am  dying  ;  teng-bo-g,  I  strike  ;  pi-pa-d, 
he  comes,  and  so  forth. 

A  suffix  eg  or  ek  is  used  to  form  a  kind  of  participle.  Thus,  roshreg(-shra ), 
(having  got)  angry ;  kharch-ek,  finished ;  thar-eg-shra,  remaining  ;  tor-eg-kate,  I 
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transgressed.  It  is  apparently  only  used  with  loan-words.  Compare  also  dorkyeke, 
running.  Note  finally  shu-tar  shu-tar ,  being  ;  teng-zi-tar,  beating  ;  ku-nyi-tar  or  kutar, 
on  saying. 

Passive  voice-— There  is  no  passive  voice.  Gye  teng-sa  yo-g,  I  shall  be  struck, 
literally  means  ‘  I  striking  shall-go  ’  and  is  an  almost  literal  translation  of  the  Aryan 
idiom. 

Negative  particle.— The  negative  particle  is  a  prefixed  ma.  Thus,  ma  ra'i-na, 
gavest  not.  The  negative  imperative  is  formed  by  prefixing  tha  ;  thus,  tha  lha-u,  make 
not. 

Order  of  words. — The  usual  order  of  words  is  subject,  object,  verb.  Numerals, 
adjectives,  and  demonstrative  pronouns  precede  the  qualified  word.  The  introduction  of 
relative  clauses  lias  occasioned  some  change  in  the  original  Tibeto-Burman  collocation 
of  words  and  sentences. 

Tor  further  details  the  student  is  referred  to  the  specimen  which  follows  and  to 
the  list  of  Standard  Words  and  Phrases  on  pp.  532  and  ff.  The  former  will  be  followed 
by  a  short  account  of  the  Chamba  dialect. 
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(Rev.  A.  TV.  Heyde,  1899.) 


(District  Lahul.) 


Do-rang  clo-i  kur-i.  I  mi-u  jut  yo  to-i.  Do-ku-tu  bichang-zi 

Then  him-by  said.  One  man-of  two  sons  ivere.  Them-of  among-from 

bare  do-i  ba-bi  kur-i,  £  e  ba,  mal-o  anvo  banta  gye-bi 

younger  him-by  father-to  said ,  ‘  O  father,  property -of  how-much  share  me-to 

pipad,  rau.’  Do-i  mal  do-ku-ting  pbae  ra-i.  Do-rang  thore  dheya-rau 

comes,  give)  Him-by  property  them- to  dividing  gave.  Then  few  days-of 

tbale  bare  yo-zi  bhatte  jama  lha-i,  i  waitare  mulk-o  saphar 

behind  younger  son-by  all  together  made,  one  distant  country-of  journey 

lha-i,  u-i  do-r  eno  mal  mazhi  tsalan-ring  phukeg-ti.  A-u  bela-ring 
made,  and  there  own  property  bad  behaviour-in  squandered.  What  time-in 

bhatte  kharchek  shu-bi  le-ti,  (do  desha-ring  anga  shu-che  ili.  Do-rang 

all  finished  to-be  began,  ( that  country -in  famine  becoming  went.  Then 

do  drald  shu-che  il-i).  Do-rang  du  desh-o  i  rais-o  do-r  il-je, 
he  destitute  becoming  went).  Then  that  country-of  one  chief -of  there  going , 

do-i  eno  rhi-ring  sungar  roag-tsi  tsar-ti.  Do-u  mansha  to-i,  du  khol-zi 

him-by  his  field-in  swine  to-feed  sent.  His  mind  ivas,  those  husks-ioith 

a-u  sungare-re  zoa-to-re,  eno  khog  pingmog ;  a-tsi-la  do*bi  chhal-le  ma 

which  swine  ate,  own  belly  will-fill ;  anyone-by  him-to  anything  not 

ram-ma-te-r.  Do-rang  hosha-ring  anje  kuri,  4  gye-u  ba-u  anyo 

gave.  Then  senses-in  having-come  said,  ‘  my  father-of  hoio-many 

kam-lha-zare-ting  mhassan  roti  to-t’ ;  gye  yo-nyi  si-va-to-g.  Gye  atsa 

servants-to  much  bread  is ;  I  hungering  die.  I  having-arisen 

gye-u  do  ba-u  do-r  yo-g  u-i  do-bi  kuo-g,  “e  ba,  gye  sarg-o-e 

my  that  father-of  with  will-go  and  him-to  will-say,  “ O  father,  I  heaven-of-and 

ka-nu  kachang  guna  lha-i-ga.  En-teg  yhatsa  kanu  yo  kuti-mi  jog  ma  to-g. 

thy  before  sin  did- 1.  Now  again  thy  son  to- say  ivorthy  not  am. 

Gye-bi  kanu  kam-lha*zare-tu  bichang  idi-rang  barabar  lha*u.”  ’  Do-rang  atsa 
Me  thy  servants-of  among  one-ioith  like  make."  5  Then  having-arisen 

enou  ba-u  do-r  ili.  A-ita  du  waita-re  to-i,  du  tang-e  do-u  ba-bi  da 

his  father-of  there  went.  Still  he  far  was,  him  seeing  his  father-to  pity 


ati, 

dorkveke  dou 

muthu  bi  gril-ranye  mhassan 

uku  ra-i. 

Yo-zi 

do-bi 

came, 

running  him 

neck  to  clasped 

much 

kiss  gave. 

Son-by 

him-to 

kuri, 

‘  e  ba,  gye 

sarg-o-e  kanu 

tui  guna 

lha-i-ga. 

Entog 

□ 

yhatsa 

said, 

‘  0  father,  I 

heaven-of-and  thy 

before  sin 

have-done. 

No'io 

again 
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kanu  yo  kuti-mi  jog  ma  to-g.’  Ba-zi  eno  nokar-ting  kuri,  *  ruthe  betsi 

thy  son  to-say  worthy  not  am *  Father-by  his  servants-to  said ,  ‘  good  from 

ruthe  kharn  hanje  hatani  do-bi  kham  ra-ni,  gure-ting  gu-i-thab 

good  cloth  bringing-out  bring  liim-to  clothes  give ,  hand-on  ring 

kondza-ring  paula,  ui  tsho'i  rendza  sha-u  zao-ni,  khushi  lhau-ni. 

foot-on  shoe,  and  fat  calf  kill  eat,  merry  make. 

Chka-u-thal-zi  ku-i-ni-sai-ta,  di  gye-u  yo  siyatek’,  enteg  shringad ; 

What-of-reason-for  saying ,  this  my  son  was-dead,  now  became-alive ; 

yho-slirite,  enteg  kkog-siri.’  Do-rang  do-tsi  khushi  lha-i  le-ti-re. 

ivas-lost,  now  was-found .’  Then  them-by  merry  making  began. 

Do-u  more  yo  rhi-ring  to-i.  Ape?  chum-mu  kachang  ri-ri,  gure-e 

His  big  son  field-in  joas.  When  house-of  near  came ,  singing-and 

garpimi  chala  tha-zi.  Do-rang  i  pargar-bi,  ‘  ata/  kuche  rug-ti,  c  di  chhi  shud  ?  * 

dancing  sound  heard.  Then  one  servant-to,  ‘  come'  saying  asked,  i  this  what  is-it  ?  ’ 

Do-i  do-bi  kuri,  ‘  kanu  noa  anjad ;  kauu  ba-zi  tsho'i  rendza 

Him-by  him-to  said,  ‘  thy  younger-brother  has-come ;  thy  father-by  fat  calf 

sheato,  du  raji-baji  khog-si-mi  thal-zi.’  Du  roshreg-shra  tong  i-bi 
has-killed ,  him  safe  finding  sake-for He  getting-angry  inside  to-go 
ma  tha-di.  Do-rang  do-u  ba  dag-ting  anje  dou  chen-di.  Do-i  ba-bi 

not  heard.  Then  his  father  outside  coming  him  entreated.  Him-by  father-to 

landing  ku-ri,  ‘  kha-u,  dhono  barsha  gye  kanu  tel  lha-to-g.  A-pel-la  kanu 
answer  said,  ‘  lo,  those  years  I  thy  service  done-have.  JEver  thy 
hukum  ma  toreg-kate.  Kai  apel-la  i  la-u  la-tsa  gye-bi  ma  ra-i-na,  bhai, 

order  not  transgressed.  Thee-by  ever  one  goat-of  kid  me-to  not  gavest,  that, 

“kenau  yare-tang  sate  khushi  lha-u.”  A-pele  kanu  di  yo  ati,  autsi 

“thy  friends-with  together  merry  make.”  What-time  thy  this  son  came,  whom-by 

kanu  mal  mazhi  tsal:i-ring  phu-keg-ti,  ka-i  do-u  thal-zi  tshoi  rendza 

thy  property  bad  behaviour-in  squandered,  thee~by  his  sake-for  fat  calf 

sha-ri-na.*  Do-i  do-bi  ku-ri,  ‘  e  yo,  ka  hamesha-ring  gyeu  ka-chang  to-to-na. 
killed-hast Him-by  liim-to  said,  ‘  O  son,  thou  always  me-of  near  livest. 

Gyeu  do-r  chhi  to-t\  du  kanu  shud.  Par  khushi  lha-i  khushi  shu-bi  jushi 

Me-of  place-at  what  is,  that  thine  is.  But  merry  making  merry  to-be  proper 

to-i  ;  chha-u  thal-zi  ku-i-ni-saita,  di  kanu  noa  siyate,  du 

was ;  what-of  sake-for  said-if,  this  thy  younger-brother  was-dead,  he 

shring-ri  ;  ylio-shri-te,  enteg  khog-si-ri.’ 

became-alive ;  was-lost ,  now  found- is.' 
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The  majority  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Chamba  State  speak  Aryan  dialects.  There 
are,  besides,  some  speakers  of  Tibetan  and  of  a  dialect  which  is  almost  identical  with 
Manchati.  The  latter  is  spoken  in  the  north-east  of  the  State.  The  number  of 
speakers  was  estimated  at  1,387  during  the  preliminary  operations  of  this  Survey,  and  it 
was  returned  as  1,543  at  the  last  Census  of  1901. 

AUTHORITY— 

Bailey,  Rey.  T.  Gkahame,  B.D.,  M.R.A.S., —  The  Languages  of  Chamba  State.  Calcutta,  1905. 

The  Rev.  T.  Grahame  Bailey  has  written  a  full  account  of  the  dialect  which  he  pro¬ 
poses  to  call  Chamba  Lahuli.  He  has  kindly  allowed  me  to  make  use  of  it  for  the  notes 
which  follow.  He  has  also  been  good  enough  to  allow  me  to  reprint  a  version  of  the 
Parable  of  the  Prodigal  Son  and  a  list  of  Standard  Words  and  Phrases.  See  below  on 
pp.  465  and  ff.,  533  and  ff. 

Chamba  Lahuli  is  almost  identical  with  Manchatl.  The  Chamba  copy  of  the 
Manchati  version  of  the  parable  mentioned  above  is  probably  meant  to  be  an  illustra¬ 
tion  of  Chamba  Lahuli.  It  will  therefore  be  sufficient  to  make  but  a  few  remarks. 

Articles. — The  numeral  l,  one,  is  used  as  an  indefinite  article;  thus,  l  mm,  of  a 
man ;  l  sdhitkdre,  a  money  lender. 

Nouns. — The  inflexion  of  nouns  is  in  most  particulars  the  same  as  in  Manchati. 

Gender. — The  natural  gender  is  distinguished  in  the  usual  way  ;  thus,  bd,  father  ; 
yd,  mother:  rfe,  male  goat;  Id,  female  goat:  tar-bhlr,  male  cat;  bhlr,  female  cat: 
tshdh,  horse;  nab-rhd,  mare  :  yd,  son  ;  mll-yo ,  daughter,  and  so  on. 

Number. — There  are  two  numbers,  the  singular  and  plural.  The  plural  is  not 
expressed  when  it  appears  from  the  context ;  thus,  hdithl,  elephant,  and  elephants.  The 
usual  plural  suffix  is  r ;  thus,  rhi,  sister ;  rhi-r,  sisters :  mll-yo,  daughter ;  mll-yor, 
daughters. 

Case. — The  cases  of  the  singular  and  of  the  plural  differ  in  the  same  way  as  in 
Manchati. 

The  subject  of  intransitive  verbs  and  the  object  are  not  distinguished  by  adding 
suffixes.  The  subject  of  transitive  verbs,  on  the  other  hand,  is  put  in  the  case  of  the 
agent,  which  is  said  to  be  formed  by  adding  ts  or,  after  vowels,  e  in  the  singular  and 
z  in  the  plural ;  thus,  rha-ts ,  by  a  horse  ;  bd-e ,  by  a  father  ;  mll-yd-e,  by  a  daughter  ; 
rhdnez,  by  the  horses  ;  mll-yo-z,  by  the  daughters  ;  sfira-z,  by  the  swine. 

The  suffix  of  the  dative  is  vi  or  bi  ;  plural  dl  ;  thus,  rhi-vi  and  rhi-bi,  to  a  sister; 
rhdne-dl ,  to  horses  ;  mll-yo-dl ,  to  daughters.  Phi  is  used  instead  in  rha-phi,  to  a  horse. 

The  suffix  of  the  genitive  is  u  or  o,  plural  du  ;  thus,  rha-u ,  of  a  horse  ;  hd-d,  of  a 
father  ;  mm,  of  a  man  {mi,  man)  ;  mll-yd-du,  of  daughters.  The  genitive  can  also  be 
expressed  by  putting  the  governed  before  the  governing  noun,  without  any  suffix ;  thus, 
hdthl,  of  an  elephant  ;  sasl  rhdn  paldnz,  the  whiteliorse’s  saddle.  Tho  final  n  of  rhdn 
is  probably  developed  from  the  nasal  sound  in  rha,  horse. 

The  ablative  is  formed  by  adding  dots,  i.e.,  dor-ts  therefrom,  to  the  base  or  to  the 
genitive;  thus,  rhd-dots,  from  a  horse  ;  bd-d  dots,  from  a  father.  Pots  is  by  origin  an 
ablative  of  the  demonstrative  pronoun  du,  do,  and  the  actual  suffix  is  ts  as  in  tho  case  of 
the  agent. 
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A  terminative  and  locative  are  formed  by  adding  ri,  ari ;  thus,  konz  ari,  on  the  foot ; 
nokarari,  to  the  servants  ;  rhi-ri,  in  the  field.  A  shorter  suffix  r  occurs  in  de-r,  here  ; 
du-r,  there,  etc.  It  is  perhaps  connected  with  rd,  plural  da  in  nu-ra,  on  that  side ,  di-ra , 
on  this  side  ;  ge-rd  sade,  with  me  ;  rhi-rd  sade,  with  his  sister  ;  ydra-da  sade,  with  my 
friends. 

Other  relations  are  indicated  by  means  of  postpositions.  Such  are  andrez,  in ;  hare , 
beside ;  poea,  under  ;  thale,  on  account  of ;  thale,  behind ;  tot  hi,  upon ;  tui,  before, 
and  so  on. 

Adjectives. — Adjectives  precede  the  word  they  qualify ;  thus,  sdsi  rha,  the  white 
horse.  The  particle  of  comparison  \&ve  ;  thus,  rhi  ve  more ,  sister  than  big,  bigger  than 
the  sister. 

Numerals. — The  first  numerals  are  given  in  the  list  of  words.  ‘  Two  ’  is  also  ni, 
compare  sd-nl,  twelve;  ni-rlia,  two  hundred.  Other  numerals  are  se-idi,  eleven,  sha- 
shrum,  thirteen  ;  sd-pi,  fourteen ;  sang,  fifteen  ;  sd-trui,  sixteen ;  sd-nhi,  seventeen ;  sd-re, 
eighteen,  sos-ku,  nineteen.  Higher  numbers  are  counted  in  twenties.  Ordinals  are 
formed  by  adding  mi ;  thus,  tu-mi,  first ;  jur-mi,  second;  shrum-mi,  third. 


Pronouns.— The  following  are  the  personal  pronouns  : — 


Nom.  . 

I 

We 

Thon 

You 

He 

They 

9* 

yer  or  nyer 

ha,  ku 

ker 

du 

dor 

Agent 

gi,  9  s 

yes  or  nyez 

k§ 

kez 

doi 

% 

doz 

Genitive 

geu,  geo 

yeau  or 

ho,  keno 

kedu 

do,  dd-u 

dodu 

nyendu. 

* 

Note  also  end,  own.  The  Rev.  A.  H.  Francke  informs  me  that  there  are  also  dual 
forms  of  the  pronouns,  and,  moreover,  both  exclusive  and  inclusive  forms  of  the  dual 
and  plural  of  the  first  person.  Thus,  nyegu ,  I  and  he  ;  nyenggu ,  I  and  thou ;  kyenggu, 
you  two ;  doku,  they  two ;  yer ,  nyer,  I  and  they ;  nyenar{e),  I  and  you ;  ker(e ), 
kyenar{e),  you. 

Demonstrative  pronouns  are  di,  this  ;  du,  that,  and  vu,  that  (compare  nuar ,  there  ; 
nu-rd,  on  that  side,  etc.).  Note  do  desha-ri,  in  that  country,  where  the  demonstrative 
precedes  the  qualified  noun  in  the  genitive. 

Interrogative  and  indefinite  pronouns  are  dri,  who  ?  az,  by  whom  ?  ddu,  aduh 
and  add,  wffiose  ?  au,  which  ?  clilii,  what  ?  chhdri,  why  ?  chhiri,  how  much  ?  temi,  how 
many  ?  chhd ,  something  ;  chhalla,  anything.  The  interrogative  pronouns  can  also  be 
used  as  relatives  ;  thus,  au  glidri  chumli  kachd  pi,  what  time  house  near  came,  when  he 
approached  the  house  ;  anyd  mat  ge-hi  pipd  ge-hi  rau,  how-much  property  me-to  comes 
me-to  give,  give  me  the  property  that  falls  to  me. 

Verbs. — The  conjugation  of  verbs  is  the  same  as  in  Manchati.  The  pronominal 
suffixes  added  in  order  to  distinguish  the  person  of  the  subject  are  g,  k,  ga,  or  nothing 
for  the  first ;  n  and  na  for  the  second  ;  d,  do,  or  nothing  for  the  third  person  singular  ; 
ni  for  the  first  and  second,  and  r  for  the  third  person  plural. 
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Verb  substantive. — The  usual  bases  of  the  verb  substantive  are  sliu  and  to  or  ta. 
Compare  the  table  which  follows  :  — 


Present. 

Past. 

Sing.  1 

shu-h 

todo,  to,  ta 

tada 

toig 

tareg 

2 

shti-n 

todon 

tadan 

toin 

taren 

t  shu-t' 

tod,  to,  toi 

tado 

toi 

tare 

3 

i  sha 

1  shu-t 

Plnr.  1 

shunni 

todoni 

tadoni 

toini 

tareni 

2 

shunni 

todoni 

tadoni 

toini 

tareni 

3 

shur 

tod  or 

tador 

toir 

tarer 

Forms  such  as  tod  toi  are  also  used  in  the  plural.  Forms  such  as  todoni,  tadoni, 
we  are,  are  compounds  containing  the  base  to,  ta,  and  an  auxiliary  do  which  is  probably 
originally  identical. 

Finite  verb. — The  verb  substantive  plays  a  considerable  role  in  the  formation  of 
the  various  tenses  of  finite  verbs. 

Present  time. — The  present  tense  is  formed  by  adding  do,  d,  followed  by  the 
personal  suffixes  to  the  base  or  to  a  participle  ending  in  pa,  bd,  d,  etc.  Thus,  dd-pd-do, 
and  dd-pd-do-g,  I  fall;  dd-pddo-n,  thou  fallest ;  ra-ma-d,  he  gives;  shuja-d,  it  is  done; 
Ihd-do-r,  they  do.  Forms  such  as  ra-ma-d,  he  gives,  show  that  the  third  person  singular 
is  formed  by  adding  the  personal  suffix  directly  to  the  participle ;  compare  also  pl-pd, 
comes ;  brd,  lives.  The  latter  form  is  identical  with  the  base. 

The  participles  used  in  the  formation  of  the  present  tense  can  also  be  described 
as  verbal  nouns.  A  form  such  as  sht-do-g ,  I  take  away,  can  literally  be  translated 
‘  taking-off-is-bv-me.’ 

Past  time. — A  simple  past  is  formed  by  adding  l  and  subjoining  the  personal 
suffixes;  thus,  ku-l-g,  I  said;  thd-i-n,  thou  heardest;  thd-l-ni,  we,  you  heard.  The 
suffix  l  often  coalesces  with  a  preceding  vowel  in  various  ways;  thus,  pl-g,  I  came  ;  rd, 
he  gave;  lhe-r,  they  did  ;  llie-na  and  Ihe-n,  didst.  Similarly  we  also  find  tdng-g,  I  saw. 

The  termination  of  the  third  person  is  rl,  plural  ra,  after  5-sounds ;  thus,  khos- 
i-ri,  he  was  found ;  khos-i-re ,  they  were  found  ;  rosheshi-rl ,  he  got  angry. 

A  compound  past  is  formed  by  adding  do,  da ;  to,  ta  to  the  base  and  conjugating 
throughout;  thus,  shu-to,  I  became ;  sliu-ton ,  becamest;  shu-to;  became;  shutoni,  we, 
you,  became  ;  shutor,  they  became  ;  ze-da,  I  ate  ;  ze-dan,  atest ;  ze-do,  ate  ;  ze-dani, 
we,  you,  ate ;  ze-dor,  they  ate. 

Instead  of  da,  etc.,  we  sometimes  find  ja,  etc. ;  thus,  anja,  I  came ;  anjad ,  he  came. 

The  most  common  past  tense  is  apparently  formed  by  adding  deg  {teg),  etc.,  to 
the  base  or  to  a  verbal  noun  ending  in  d,  pa,  bd,  md,  zd,  tsd,  etc.  Tlius,  d-bd-de-g,  I 
came;  ra-md-de,  he  gave;  tsd-tsa-der,  they  sent. 

Deg  is  by  origin  a  past  tense  of  the  base  da,  which  is  used  as  a  verb  substantive.  It 
can  also  be  added  to  conjunctive  participles;  thus,  pi-jl-de-g,  having-come-^as-1,  I  came. 

Instead  of  deg,  etc.,  we  also  find  dig ,  etc.,  in  andig,  I  came,  etc. 
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An  Z-suffix  occurs  in  forms  such  as  l-led,  z-lead,  and  z-lz,  he  went ;  tha-le-g,  I 
heard,  and  so  on.  It  perhaps  belongs  to  the  base. 

Future. — The  future  is  formed  by  adding  o  to  the  base  or  to  the  verbal  noun 
ending  in  d,  etc.  The  suffix  of  the  third  person  singular  is  do  or  du.  Thus,  yd-g,  I  shall 
go ;  yo-n,  wilt  go ;  yu-du,  will  go ;  dd-poni,  we  shall  fall ;  rd-mor,  they  will  give. 
Forms  such  as  ne-ni,  we  shall  know  ;  kier,  they  will  leave,  etc.,  are  by  origin  indefinite. 

Imperative.— The  imperative  is  formed  by  adding  o,  u  ;  thus,  rau,  give;  Ihao, 
do  ;  Jceo,  leave.  A  suffix  do  is  used  instead  in  addh,  come ;  hddo,  bring. 

The  base  alone  is  apparently  used  in  zl,  go. 

The  verbal  noun  ending  in  pa,  etc.,  can  also  be  used  as  an  imperative ;  thus,  ddpa, 

fall. 

A  plural  imperative  is  formed  by  adding  ni  or  ani ;  thus,  ddani,  come  ye ;  zlani,  go 
ye.  Zauani,  let  us  eat,  is  a  future. 

The  negative  imperative  is  formed  by  prefixing  tha  or  by  suffixing  tha,  plural  tho  ; 
thus,  tha  lo,  do  not  do;  dau  tha,  fall  not;  ddpeni  tho,  fall  not  ye.  Note  contracted 
forms  such  as  thadoh,  do  not  come  ;  thelani,  do  not  ye  go. 

Verbal  nouns  and  participles. — The  base  alone  is  used  as  a  verbal  noun  ;  thus, 
dro  re,  running  gave,  he  ran  ;  he  ze  tadan,  thee-by  eating  is-by-thee,  thou  hast  to  eat. 

A  common  verbal  noun  is  formed  by  adding  d,  pd,  ha,  ma,  zd,  rd,  etc.  Thus,  yua-de, 
going- was,  he  went ;  tenggd-de-g,  striking-was-bj-me,  I  struck ;  tha  da-pa  Ihao,  not  fall¬ 
ing  make,  do  not  make  a  habit  of  falling  ;  kd  md  ie-md  tha-lo,  thee-by  man  striking  not- 
make,  do  not  habitually  strike  anybody ;  do-z  td-za  Ihd-der,  them-by  striking  made- 
they,  they  usually  struck. 

The  same  suffix  is  apparently  used  to  form  relative  participles  and  nouns  of  agency  ; 
thus,  ham-lhd-zd,  work  doer,  servant ;  hhosd,  found. 

If  the  final  a  is  replaced  by  z  the  meaning  is  apparently  that  of  an  infinite  of  pur¬ 
pose  ;  thus,  gi  %-hi  to-ig,  by-me  to-go  was-I,  I  had  to  go  ;  kuri-mz,  to  say ;  rud-tsz,  in 
order  to  feed,  etc. 

Conjunctive  participles  end  in  tsd,  e,  jz,  je,  ri,  zi,  j,  zh,  and  so  on  ;  thus,  atsd, 
arising  ;  phde  randz,  dividing  give  ;  phuge  keto,  wastiug  left ;  anjl,  having  come  ;  ddje, 
falling ;  tan,  seeing ;  tezi  tol,  he  is  sitting ;  hunj,  taking  out ;  kezh,  leaving,  and  so  on. 
Compare  the  suffixes  of  the  case  of  the  agent  and  of  the  terminative. 

Negative  verb. — The  negative  particle  is  a  prefixed  ma ;  thus,  ma  rama-der,  they 
did  not  give;  ma  da-g,  I  shall  not  fall.  Ma  sometimes  coalesces  with  a  following  vowel; 
thus,  meh-g,  I  shall  not  go.  It  is  sometimes  also  suffixed  ;  thus,  thuasl  ma,  did  not 
neglect.  The  past  negative  tenses  of  dhl,  to  come  ;  zhl,  to  go,  are  formed  as  follows : — 


Sing. 

PI  ur. 

Sing. 

Plur. 

1 

aggemu 

dnniemu 

zggiemu 

znniemu 

2 

annemu 

anniemu 

innemu 

tnniemu 

3 

annemu 

dnniemu 

zlemu 

iluremu 

The  negative  is,  in  such  forms,  a  suffix. 

For  further  details  the  student  is  referred  to  the  version  of  the  Parable  of  the  Prodigal 
Son  which  follows,  and  to  the  list  of  Standard  Words  and  Phrases  on  pp.  533  and  ff. 
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(State  Chamba.) 

(Rev.  T.  Grahame  Bailey,  1905.) 

I  miO  jur  to  toi.  Cheje  yoi  barang  kui,  £e  ba,  anyo 

One  man-of  two  sons  were.  Small  son-by  father-to  said,  ‘  O  father,  what 

mal  ge-bi  pipa  ge-bi  rau.’  Doi  eno  mal  pliae  rando.  Dots 

property  me-to  comes  me-to  give'  Him-by  own  property  dividing  gave.  That-from 

thale  thora  dine  cheje  yoi  yul  chij  jama  lbate,  obetar  mulkba-rl  ide. 

after  few  days  small  son-by  all  things  together  made,  far  country-in  went. 

Bore  doi  madam  kam  lbato,  eno  mal  pbuge  keto.  Du  bela-ri  bate 

There  him-by  bad  work  did,  own  property  wasting  left.  That  time-in  all 

kkarch  sbujide  do  desha-ri  bina  angga  shute  (or,  ide).  Dor5  du 

spent  becoming -went  that  country-in  great  famine  became  {went).  Then  he 

dralda  sbujide.  Dora  do  desha-ri  i  sahukare  dore  ide.  Doi  eno 

straitened  became.  Then  that  country-in  one  rich-man  near  went.  Him-by  own 

rhi-ri  sHrar  ruatsi  tsatte.  Do  mansa  toi,  ‘  du  shang  suraz  zauader 

field-in  swine  to-graze  sent.  His  mind  was,  ‘  that  husk-food  swine-by  eating -were 

eno  khog  pimadeg.’  Azla  dobi  cbhalla  ma  ramader.  DorS 

own  stomach  I-might-filV  By-anyone  him-to  anything  not  gave-they.  Then 

do-bi  hosha  ande,  ta  kute,  ‘  giu  bao  anyo  kamlbaza-di  haje 

£  my  father-of  how-many  work-doers-to  much 

Ge  kliae  atsa  geo  bao  dor  yog,  rvoi 
I  standing  arising  my  father-of  near  will-go,  also 

r\j 

?argo-e  ka  gunah  lhega.  Ente  di  joge 

by-me  him-to  will-say ,  “  by-me  heaven-of-and  of-thee  sin  did-I.  Now  this  worthy 

mad  hyaza  kl  yo  kuri-mi.  Ge-bi  kS  (keno)  kam-lbaza-du  saki  lbao.”  ’ 

not-am  again  thy  son  to-say.  Me-to  thy  ( thy-own )  work-doers-of  like  make."  ’ 

DorS  atsa  eno  bao  dor  ili.  Ente  du  obetar  toi,  du  tari  do  ba-bi 

Then  arising  own  father-of  near  went.  Noio  he  far  was,  him  seeing  his  father-to 

dab  adi ;  do  dro-rl ;  doi  muthu  guab  re,  mast  au  rl.  •  Doi 
pity  came ;  he  ran ;  him-by  neclc-to  embrace  made,  much  kiss  made.  Him-by 

dobi  km,  ‘gi  sargo-e  kl  gunah  lbega.  Ente  di  joge  mad  hyaza 
him-to  said ,  ‘  by-me  heaven-of-and  of  thee  sin  did.  Now  this  worthy  not-is  again 
kl  yo  kuri-mi.’  Dou  bae  nokarari  kui,  ‘  rutbe  rutbe  kbatn  hunj 

thy  son  to-say.'  His  father-by  servants-to  said ,  ‘  good  good  clothes  taking-out 


him-to  sense  came,  then  said , 

rori  tod ;  ge  der  onyi  siuada. 
bread  is;  I  here  hungry  die. 


gi 


do-bi 


kog, 


21 
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hadani,  kez  do-bi  kbam  rahni;  gui  guthab  rahni,  konzarl  paular 
bring ,  by-you  him-to  clothes  put-on ;  hand-to  ring  put,  feet-on  shoes 

rahni;  more  renz  shareni;  yez  zauani  kkushi  lhauani,  du  gappa  lhaji 

put ;  great  calf  hill ;  by-us  shall- eat  merry  shall-make,  that  speech  making 

du  giu  yd  sie  tol,  ente  kyaza  skring-ri  ;  tu.1  kidshte,  ente  kkosa 

that  my  son  dead  teas,  now  again  alive-went ;  formerly  was-lost,  now  obtained 

<v 

ill.’  Dora  doz  khusbi  lhater. 

went’  Then  by-them  merry  made. 


Do  more  yd  rki-rl  toi.  Au  gkari  chumh  kacha  pi  (or,  adi) 

His  big  son  field-in  was.  What  time  house  near  came  (arrived) 


gido 

gar  pi 

mi 

ckal 

tkate. 

DdrS 

i  ckagara-bi 

ad-kute 

rhugade, 

singing 

dancing-of 

also 

noise 

heard. 

Then 

one  servant-to 

called 

asked, 

£  ebbi 

skujad ?  ’ 

Doi 

dobi 

kui, 

i  ka 

nua  an 

jad  ;  ka 

bae 

‘  ivhat  becoming-is  ?  ’  Him-by  him-to  said ,  ‘  thy  younger -brother  come-is  ;  thy  father-by 
tsboi  renz  sbaiado,  do  thale  du  raji-baji  kkosiri.’  Du  roshe  skiri 

fat  calf  killed,  of-that  for-sake  he  safe  was- obtained’  He  angry  became 

tdngg  meliade.  Do  ba  datki  anji  du  ckbendi.  Doi  ba-bi  uiab 

inside  not-ivent.  His  father  out  coming  him  persuaded.  Him-by  father-to  answer 

Ikate,  c  dk§  barsh  ka  tehl  lbateg  ;  gi  kS  liugam  tbuasi  ma.  Kl 

made ,  ‘  so-many  years  thy  service  did-I ;  by-me  thy  order  rejected  not.  By-thee 

abela  i  la  gi-bi  ma  randen  (or,  rashi),  ,e  keno  yarada  sade  kkusbi  gappa 
any-time  one  goat  me-to  not  gavest,  “  thy-own  friends  with  happy  talk 

lhau”  Abela  ka  di  karu  adi,  doi  ki  mal  madam  kammari 

make.”  What-time  ihy  this  son  came ,  him-by  thy  property  bad  works-in 

kliarab  lhaji,  kg  do  tkali  renz  skaiaden.’  Doi  dobi  kui,  ‘  e  yd, 

icaste  making,  by-thee  him  for  calf  killedest Him-by  him-to  said,  ‘  0  son, 

ku  kamesk  giu  kaeba  todon  ;  giu  tod,  du  ki  shu.  ^uski  lhai, 

thou  always  of -me  near  art ;  mine  is,  that  thine  is.  Merry  to-make, 

kkushi  shubi  jushi  toi.  Ka  di  nua  sie  toi,  ente  kyaza 

merry  to-become  proper  toas.  Thy  this  younger -brother  dead  was,  now  again 

skring-ri  ;  tui  hidshte,  ente  khosa  ili.* 
alive  went ;  formerly  lost-was,  now  obtained  went.’ 
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RANGLOl,  GONDLA,  OR  TINAN. 

The  dialect  spoken  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Chandra  is  known  under  various 
names  such  as  Rangloi,  Gondla,  and  Tinan.  At  a  distance  of  about  fifteen  miles  from 
the  confluence  of  the  rivers  Chandra  and  Bhaga  it  is  superseded  by  the  Tibetan  dialeot 
spoken  in  Spiti  and  neighbourhood. 

Rangloi  and  Bunan,  the  dialect  spoken  on  the  river  Bhaga,  have  usually  been 
returned  together  under  the  head  of  Lahuli,  i.e.  the  language  of  Lahul.  The  number 
of  speakers  has  been  estimated  for  the  purposes  of  this  Survey  at  2,987.  The  corre¬ 
sponding  figures  at  the  last  Census  of  1901  were  as  follows  : — 


Kangra  5,069 

Mandi  196 

Kashmir  State  ‘"64 


Total  .  5,529 

We  are  not,  as  yet,  able  to  state  how  many  out  of  this  total  should  be  assigned  to 
the  Rangloi  dialect. 

AUTHORITY— 

Diack,  A.  H., — The  Kulu  Dialect  of  Hindi ;  Some  Notes  on  its  grammatical  structure,  with  specimens  [of 
the  Songs  and  Sayings  current  amongst  the  people,  and  a  Glossary.  Lahoi'e  1896.  Contains 
a  Ranglsi  vocabulary  on  pp.  102  and  II. 

Our  information  about  Rangloi  is  very  unsatisfactory.  No  new  materials  have 
been  forthcoming,  and  we  therefore  only  possess  the  small  vocabulary  printed  in 
Mr.  Diack’s  Kulu  grammar.  It  is  impossible  to  come  to  a  final  decision  regarding  the 
position  of  the  dialect.  It  seems,  however,  to  occupy  an  intermediate  position  between 
Bunan  and  Manchati,  being  probably  more  closely  related  to  the  latter  than  to  the 
former. 

So  far  as  we  can  judge  from  the  scanty  materials  available  Rangloi  and  Manchati 
often  closely  agree  in  vocabulary.  Compare  bang-ta,  Manchati  bang-da ,  a  bullock  ; 
yad ,  Manchati  yad,  a  cloth;  gyag,  Manchati  rag ,  a  day;  ram-pa,  Manchati  ran, 
Kanawari  ran,  to  give  ;  Sang-lang,  Manchati  Swdng-lang,  but  Bun&n  G arzha,  Lahul ; 
min,  Manchati  min,  name ;  sing,  Manchati  sing,  wood.  The  cases  in  Vliich  Rangloi 
agrees  with  Bunan  as  against  Manchati  do  not  seem  to  be  numerous.  Compare  soti, 
Bunan  soti,  Manchati  ti,  water. 

Manchati  has  apparently  adopted  a  greater  number  of  Aryan  loan-words  than 
Rangloi.  So  far  as  our  present  information  goes,  however,  the  vocabularies  of  the  two 
dialects  are  to  all  appearance  closely  connected. 

A  consideration  of  the  few  points  connected  with  Rangloi  grammar  which  have 
been  made  known  point  to  a  similar  conclusion. 

According  to  Mr.  Diack’s  list  the  case  suffixes  of  both  dialects  are  identical,  viz., 
genitive  nn,  dative  ring  (compare  Kanaw“ri  rang,  near,  to),  ablative  zi,  locative  ang. 

Mr.  Diack  gives  the  following  numerals,  nyizhi,  two;  shrummu,  three  ;  ngar,  five  ; 
sa,  ten ;  sas-nyid-chi,  seventeen.  Manchati  differs  in  tho  numeral  for  two,  which  is 

VOL.  hi,  paet  i.  3  o  2 
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jut.  Witli  regard  to  the  rest  we  may  compare  shumu,  three  ;  ngai,  five  ;  sa,  ten,  and 
nyii,  seven. 

The  personal  pronouns  apparently  also  agree.  Compare  gye,  Manchati  gye,  I ; 
gyu-dong,  to  me,  compare  Manchati  gyeu,  my  ;  nye-nu,  our,  compare  Manchati  ngye,  we ; 
lea,  Manchati  ka,  thou ;  ka-nu,  Manchati  ka-nu,  thy;  kye-nu,  your,  compare  Manchati 
kye-na ,  you ;  do,  Manchati  du,  he,  and  so  forth.  Forms  such  as  gye  ing-gu,  my  own  ; 

gyu-dong ,  to  me,  show  that  the  genitive  suffix  in  Rangloi  in  reality  has  the  form  u. 

■■ 

Compare  the  remarks  under  the  head  of  Manchati,  p.  450.  I  am  indebted  to  the  Rev. 
A.  H.  Francke  for  the  list  of  pronouns  in  Tinan  which  follows :  — 


Singular. 

Dual. 

Plural. 

\ 

Ordinary. 

Respectful. 

• 

Exclusive. 

•  <  « 

Inclusive. 

0 

Exclusive. 

Inclusive. 

1  st  person  . 

gy« 

• 

nyisTi 

eshag 

ngyene 

ngyenag 

2nd  person 

ka 

kyenag 

... 

kyentsag 

... 

hyena 

3rd  person 

do,  du 

... 

dohu 

... 

dore 

Ml 

The  respectful  form  kyenag,  thou,  is  probably  a  plural. 

Such  indications  as  can  be  'derived  from  the  scanty  materials  at  our  disposal 
therefore  point  to  the  conclusion  that  Rangloi  is  a  dialect  very  closely  related  to 
Manchati. 


I 
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BUNAN. 

Bunan  is  the  dialect  spoken  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Bhaga,  from  its  confluence 
with  the  Chandra  and  north-eastwards,  for  about  15  miles,  till  it  meets  with  the 
Tibetan  dialect  spoken  in  Spiti  and  the  neighbourhood.  Towards  the  south  and  west 
it  is  bounded  by  Pahari,  and  the  influence  of  that  language  is  strongly  felt  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  Bunan  territory.  The  dialect  is  apparently  gradually  giving  way 
to  Tibetan,  and  a  man  of  the  lower  Bhaga  will  speak  to  one  of  the  lower  Chandra  in 
Tibetan,  and  not  in  Bunan. 

On  the  lower  Bhaga  the  dialect  is  also  known  under  the  name  of  Gahri. 

We  have  no  separate  information  about  the  number  of  speakers.  Bunan  has 
usually  been  returned  together  with  Gondla  or  Tinan,  the  dialect  spoken  on  the  Chandra 
under  the  name  of  Lahuli.  The  revised  estimates  for  that  latter  form  of  speech  as  made 
for  this  Survey  were  2,987  ;  but  these  are  far  too  low,  as  in  the  last  Census  of  1901 
the  corresponding  returns  were  as  follows  : — 

Kangra . 5,069 

Mandi  .............  196 

Kashmir  State  ............  264 

Total  .  5,529 


Bunan  is  not  a  language  possessing  a  literature.  The  Gospel  of  St.  Mark  has  been 
translated  into  the  dialect  by  the  Rev.  A.  H.  Prancke.  In  former  days,  when  the  Rajas 
of  Kulu  ruled  in  Lahul,  the  dialect  was  written  in  the  Takari  character,  but  now  the 

Tibetan  alphabet,  which  is  much  better  suited  for  the  purpose,  is  used  instead. 

-  *  / 

AUTHORITIES— 

Jaeschke,  H.  A., — Note  on  the  Pronunciation  of  the  Tibetan  Language.  Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society 
of  Bengal,  Vol.  xxxiv,  Part  i,  1865,  pp.  91  and  ff.  Contains  a  Bunan  vocabulary. 

Diack,  A.  H., —  The  Kulu  Dialect  of  Hindi .  Some  Notes  on  its  grammatical  structure,  with  specimens 
of  the  Songs  and  Sayings  current  amongst  the  people,  and  a  Glossary.  Lahore  1896.  Contains 
a  Gara,  i.e.  Bunan  vocabulary,  on  pp.  102  and  ff. 

Ladakhi  Songs  edited  in  co-operation  with  Rev.  S.  Ribbach  and  Dr.  E.  Shawe  by  A.  H.  Francke.  Leh 
1899-1902.  The  songs  numbered  44-48  are  in  Bunan. 

Bunan  is  a  dialect  of  the  same  kind  as  Kanawari,  Lfihuli,  and  the  Almora  dialects. 
A  version  of  the  Parable  of  the  Prodigal  Son  in  Bunan  has  been  kindly  prepared  by  the 
Rev.  A.  W.  Heyde,  and  a  list  of  Standard  Words  and  Phrases  has  been  forwarded  from 
the  district.  Both  have  been  carefully  revised  by  the  Rev.  A.  H.  Prancke,  and  the 
remarks  which  follow  are  mainly  based  on  his  notes. 

Pronunciation. — The  representation  of  the  various  sounds  in  the  specimen  is  very 
accurate.  The  materials  available  are  not,  however,  sufficient  for  describing  the  pho- 
netical  system  in  detail.  I  shall,  therefore,  only  mako  some  few  remarks. 

Concurrent  vowels  are  usually  not  contracted.  Thus,  nu'i,  new  ;  not,  mucli ;  nor- 
tai,  wealth-having,  rich  ;  chhei ,  warm.  Sometimes,  however,  we  find  that  they  are 
combined  into  one  sound ;  thus,  aioa-i  and  awe,  of  the  father ;  men ,  i.e.  ma-in ,  is  not, 
no. 
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Bunan  does  not  appear  to  possess  aspirated  soft  consonants.  In  addition  to  the 
palatals  ch,  chh  andy,  we  also  find  the  palatal  affricatae  ts,  tsh ,  and  dz.  Thus,  tsemed, 
a  girl ;  bu-tslia ,  a  son ;  dzawo ,  a  friend. 

Hard  and  soft  consonants  are  sometimes  interchanged.  Thus,  butsha-rog ,  to  the 
son ;  gyab-dog,  on  the  back ;  legs-tog,  in  the  village.  In  many  cases  a  hard  consonant 
corresponds  to  a  soft  consonant  in  Tibetan ;  thus,  pya,  Tibetan  by  a  ;  tsum,  Tibetan 
’ adzin ;  pray,  Tibetan,  brag ,  etc. 

Double  consonants  are  sometimes  simplified.  Thus,  gyab ,  Tibetan  rgyab,  back  ; 
Jcar-ma,  Tibetan  skar-ma,  star ;  nying-jed,  Tibetan  snying-brje ,  pity ;  zd-i,  Tibetan 
bzang-ba ,  good,  and  so  forth. 

In  other  cases  double  consonants  are  preserved  ;  thus,  pro ,  anger  ;  stonmo ,  feast ; 
kyidpo,  happy  ;  smad,  harlot  ;  grog-po ,  brook ;  tradpa,  shoe  ;  shrangs,  horse  ;  chaks,  iron. 
Occasionally  we  find  a  vowel  inserted  between  the  concurrent  consonants  ;  thus,  turui  or 
trui,  Tibetan  drug ,  six. 

It  will  be  seen  that  Tibetan  words  are  differently  treated.  Some  of  them  preserve 
the  pronunciation  of  classical  Tibetan  ;  thus,  teres,  hunger ;  khral,  tax ;  pliyugpo,  rich. 
Others  agree  with  modern  Tibetan  ;  thus,  tarn,  classical  tram,  cabbage ;  cliodpa,  classical 
spyodpa ,  behaviour.  We  must  conclude  that  there  are  two  layers  of  such  words,  some 
old  and  others  modern.  . 

The  genitive  suffix  gyi  occurs  as  gyi,  gi,  kyi ,  i  ;  thus  han-gyi ,  thy  ;  phag-gi,  of  the 
pigs ;  shrangs-kyi,  of  the  horse ;  aioa-i  of  the  father.  Note  also  ta-i,  his,  from  tal, 
he.  Gy  apparently  also  interchanges  with  ky,  ch,  zh,  and  so  forth,  in  several 
verbal  forms. 

We  have  no  information  regarding  tones  and  accents  in  the  dialect.  A  final  conso¬ 
nant  is  sometimes  only  half  pronounced ;  thus,  ekliye-k\  we  go. 

Article. — The  numeral  tiki,  tii,  ti,  one,  is  used  as  an  indefinite  article.  Thus, 
muge  tezi  tiki,  famine  great  a ;  tsemed  til ,  a  daughter ;  mi  tiki-rog,  or,  shorter  mi  ti-kog, 
to  a  man. 

Nouns. — With  regard  to  the  formation  of  nouns  we  may  note  the  use  of  the 
prefix  a  in  nouns  denoting  relationship.  Thus,  a-wa,  father;  a-ma,  mother;  a-chho, 
brother  ;  a-gu,  uncle,  etc.  All  these  words  are,  however,  perhaps  Tibetan  loan-words. 

A  suffix  tsi  is  apparently  used  in  words  such  as  lang-tsi,  bull  ;  nyi-tsi ,  sun. 

Gender. — Gender  is  only  apparent  in  the  case  of  animate  beings.  It  is  distin¬ 
guished  by  using  different  words  or  by  adding  affixes.  Thus,  mi,  man  ;  las-mi,  woman  : 
shrangs,  horse  ;  god-ma,  mare  ;  lang-tsi,  bull ;  hambu,  cow  :  khyu,  dog ;  mo  khyu,  bitch : 
sha-wa,  male  deer ;  sha-mo ,  female  deer. 

Number. — There  are  two  numbers,  the  singular  and  the  plural.  The  plural  is  not 
distinguished  when  it  appears  from  the  context.  According  to  the  list  of  words  the  usual 
plural  suffix  is  zhi  ;  thus,  a  wa-zhi,  fathers  ;  mi  zd-i-zhi ,  good  men;  hambu-zhi,  cows. 
A  plural  is  also  formed  by  adding  tshd-i,  all  ;  tsore,  all,  etc.  Thus,  shrangs  tshd-i, 
horse  all,  horses  ;  tsemed  tsore,  daughters  ;  tal-tso-re ,  they.  The  final  re  in  tsore  is 
perhaps  a  plural  suffix.  Tsore-rog  can  be  shortened  to  tso-rog  ;  thus,  yog-po-tso-rog,  to 
the  servants  ;  dzawo-tso-rog,  to  the  friends. 
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Case. — The  base  alone  is  nsed  to  denote  the  subject  of  intransitive  verbs  and  the 
object.  The  object  is,  however,  sometimes  followed  by  the  postposition  of  the  dative. 
Thus,  yondag  tikog  zhu-zhi,  having  requested  a  farmer  {lit.  to  a  farmer). 

The  subject  of  transitive  verbs  is  usually  put  in  the  case  of  the  agent.  The  usual 
suffix  of  that  case  is  dzi,  tsi,  and,  after  vowels,  si ;  thus,  phetse-tsug-tsi,  by  the  younger 
son ;  awa-zi,  by  the  father.  In  the  plural  tshi  is  used ;  thus,  aioa-tshi,  by  fathers ; 
tse-med-tshi,  by  daughters. 

The  pure  instrumental  is  apparently  formed  as  in  Tibetan  by  adding  the  suffix 
dang  ;  thus,  ra-shi-dang,  with  ropes. 

The  dative,  locative,  and  terminative  have  all  been  confounded  into  one  case,  which 
is  occasionally  also  used  to  denote  the  object  of  transitive  verbs.  The  suffix  of  this  case 
is  identical  with  the  suffix  of  the  terminative  in  Tibetan.  It  has  various  forms  such 
as  rog,  dog,  tog,  kog,  and  zhog.  Bog  is  only  used  after  vowels.  Thus,  butslia-rog,  to  the 
son ;  awa-rog,  to  the  father  ;  yog-po-tso-rog,  to  the  servants.  After  the  final  i  of 
adjectives,  however,  dog  is  used  instead ;  thus,  tshdi-dog-chi,  all-in-from,  from 
among  all. 

Bog  and  tog  are  apparently  used  promiscuously  after  consonants.  Tog,  however, 
is  generally  added  after  s,  r,  and  after  mute  consonants,  while  dog  is  the  regular  form 
of  the  suffix  after  l,  m,  n,  and  ng.  Thus  legs-tog,  in  a  country  ;  yar-tog,  on  the  back 
of;  rig-tog-chi,  from  on  the  field ;  tal-dog,  to  him;  kyum-dog,  in  the  house;  lian-dog , 
to  thee ;  bang-dog,  on  the  feet.  There  are,  nevertheless,  several  exceptions  to  this 
latter  rule. 

Kog  only  occurs  in  connexion  with  the  indefinite  article,  and  the  initial  k  originally 
belongs  to  the  numeral  tiki,  one.  Thus,  mi  ti-kog,  to  a  man.  The  fuller  form  tiki-rog 
is  also  used. 

Zhog  is  only  used  in  the  plural,  and  probably  contains  the  plural  suffix  zhi.  Thus, 
awa-zhog,  to  fathers ;  tha-zu-zhog,  to  them. 

In  roang-gi  tib-tsog,  on  the  top  of  the  hill,  we  apparently  have  a  suffix  og  used  in 
the  same  way.  The  full  form  is,  however,  tibtsi-rog. 

The  suffix  of  the  ablative  is  chi.  Thus,  nying-jed-chi,  from  compassion ;  khres-tsi, 
through  hunger.  Chi  is  often  added  to  other  postpositions.  Thus,  rig-tog-chi,  from  in 
the  field;  tsemed  ti-kog -chi,  from  with  a  daughter;  awa  tiki  nung-chi,  from  with  a 
father,  and  so  forth. 

The  suffix  of  the  genitive  occurs  as  gyi,  gi,  kyi,  and  i.  The  form  gyi  is  only  used 
after  n  and  l ;  thus,  za-men-gyi,  of  food  ;  han-gyi ,  thy.  Gi  is  the  common  form  after 
soft  consonants.  Thus,  phag-gi,  of  the  swine;  roang-gi,  of  the  hill.  Kyi  occurs  after 
s  in  legs-kyi,  of  the  village  ;  slirangs-kyi,  of  the  horse. 

After  vowels  the  suffix  is  simply  i.  Thus,  buta-i,  of  the  tree  ;  agu-i,  of  the  uncle  ; 
butsha-i,  of  the  son  ;  gyii  agu-i  bu-tshag  tal-gyi  slicing  bag-mag  ri-shi-ni,  my  uncle’s 
son  his  sister  wife  brought-has,  the  son  of  my  uncle  is  married  to  his  sister. 

The  suffix  i  also  occurs  in  ta-i,  his,  which  is  used  in  addition  to  talgyi. 

Other  relations  are  indicated  by  means  of  postpositions.  Such  are  dang,  with;  de, 
to;  kachang,  near;  many,  in,  to;  nang,  together  with,  added  to  the  base;  bon-threg, 
for  the  sake  of ;  duclii-mang,  in  the  presence  of,  kho-chi,  behind  ;  nung ,  to,  at  the 
place  of ;  nung-chi,  from,  and  so  forth,  added  to  the  genitive. 
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In  legs  wai  tikung,  to  a  far  country,  the  postposition  is  perhaps  ung ;  compare 
tha-zu-ng,  or  thazui-nung,  there ;  thong ,  within  ;  nung,  here. 

Adjectives.— Most  adjectives  end  in  i ;  tlms  chhe-i,  warm;  chho-i ,  fat;  nor-ta-i, 
wealth-having*,  rich  ;  tezi,  great ;  tshai,  all ;  zai  and  dei,  good  ;  marei,  bad  ;  no'i ,  much  ; 
torn,  far,  and  so  forth.  It  seems  as  if  such  forms  were  originally  genitives  Other 
adjectives  end  in  po  ;  thus,  epo,  good;  mang-po,  many;  son-po,  alive;  phyug-po,  rich. 
They  are  perhaps  borrowed,  from  Tibetan.  The  same  is  the  case  with  forms  such 
as  ches-pa,  dear  ;  gyogs-pa,  quick  ;  khas-pa,  wise,  etc. 

No  termination  is  added  in  forms  such  as  nyeme,  nice,  well-tasting;  tunig,  short; 
yas,  right ;  wus ,  moist,  and  so  forth.  Note  the  reduplication  in  forms  such  as  gad-gad , 
rough  ;  sil-sil,  smooth. 

Adjectives  usually  follow,  but  sometimes  also  precede,  the  word  they  qualify. 
Thus,  lutsi  chho'i  tiki,  calf  fat  a  ;  len-mi  no'i,  workmen  many  ;  shii  shrangs-kyi,  the  white 
horse’s. 

rl  he  particle  of  comparison  is  bast  a  ;  compare  Manchati  be.  Thus,  tha-zu  basta 
zai,  him  than  good  ;  tal-gyi  a-chho  tai  a-che  basta  kyai  ni,  his  brother  his  sister  from 
tall  is.  Compare  also  plios  tshai-dog-chi  zai,  clothes  all -in- from  good,  the  best  cloth. 

Numerals. — The  numerals  are  given  in  the  list  of  words.  'They  usually  follow, 
but  occasionally  also  precede,  the  noun  they  qualify.  Note  the  final  i  in  most  numerals. 
The  Bunan  forms  most  closely  correspond  to  those  in  use  in  the  Almora  dialects. 
Higher  numerals  are  counted  in  twenties  as  in  Kanawha.  Thus,  nyis-*ai  chui,  two 
twenties  ten,  fifty.  In  butslia  nyis-kying ,  two  sons  ;  nyis-pi  awa,  two  fathers,  kying  and 
pi  look  like  generic  particles. 


Pronouns.— The  following  are  the  personal  pronouns  : — 


Singular. 

Dual. 

Plural. 

Ordinary. 

Respectful. 

Exclusive. 

Inclusive. 

Exclusive. 

Inclusive. 

let  person  . 

... 

hing 

erang 

hing-ji,  hing-zhi 

erang-ji,  erang-zhi 

2nd  person 

han 

ini 

... 

han  nyispi 

han-zhi,  ( han-ji ) 

3rd  person 

tal 

tal  nyispi 

... 

tal-ji,  tal-shi 

... 

There  are  also  emphatic  forms  such  as  inggi,  I.  Other  forms  are  gyi-zi,  by  me ; 
gyi-i,  my  ;  hing-tshi,  by  us  ;  han-tshi .  by  you,  tal-zi,  by  him,  etc. 

Gyi,  I,  corresponds  to  Manchati  gye  and  to  ji  in  the  Almora  dialects.  Hing-zhi,  we, 
should  he  compared  with  Byangsi  ing  ;  han ,  thou,  with  Chaudangsi,  Byangsi  gan,  etc. 

Demonstrative  pronouns  are  the,  this  ;  nu-zu  and  tha-zu,  that.  Note  also  demon¬ 
strative  adverbs  such  as  henag ,  thus;  noag ,  so  ;  nung,  there  ;  khyag,  here  ;  da,  now,  and 
so  forth. 
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Interrogative  pronouns  are  sn,  who  ?  kha,  what  ?  gui,  where  ?  u-ka,  when  ?  ichig , 
how  much,  how  many  ?  and  so  forth.  Indefinite  pronouns  are  formed  from  the 
interrogatives  by  adding  re  ;  thus,  su-zi-re,  by  anyone;  uka-re,  ever;  kha-re,  any. 

There  are  no  relative  pronouns.  Relative  participles  are  used  instead.  The  suffix 
tsug  is  usually  added  in  order  to  form  such  participles.  It  apparently  adds  definiteness. 
Thus  te-zi-tsug  butsha ,  the  elder  son  ;  han-gyi  butsha  ma-gyun-shi-tsug  han-gyi  len-mi 
tiki  nang  tsog-se  liku,  thee-by  son  not-worthy-being  thy  workman  one  with  like 
make,  make  me,  who  am  not  worthy  to  be  your  son,  like  one  of  your  servants  ;  phe- 
tse-tsug-tsi,  by  the  younger  one,  by  him  who  was  the  younger  one  ;  phos  tshai-dog-chi 
zdi-tsug ,  clothes  all-in-from  the-good-one,  the  best  cloth.  The  relative  participle  some¬ 
times  precedes  the  qualified  word.  Thus,  gyi-rog  khug-sha-gy  un-shi- tsug  nor-kal, 
me-to  to-be-got-necessary-being  property-share,  the  share  of  the  property  which  I 
shall  get. 

The  interrogative  pronouns  are  sometimes  used  as  relatives.  Thus,  nor  kha-tai-tsug 
tshdi,  all  the  property  he  had ;  kha-dang-kha  gyi-rog  ni-i-tsug,  whatever  is  mine. 

Verbs. — The  conjugation  of  verbs  is  of  the  same  kind  as  in  Kanawari.  The 
various  persons  are,  to  some  extent,  distinguished  by  means  of  pronominal  suffixes.  In 
the  first  person  singular  gya ,  or,  after  vowels,  g,  is  added.  Thus,  yen-gya,  am ;  khyed- 
che-g,  strike.  The  latter  form  consists  of  a  base  khyed-cha ,  the  final  a  having  been 
changed  to  e  under  the  influence  of  the  suffix  g.  This  g  is  of  course  an  abbreviated  form 
of  gyi,  I,  and  the  change  of  a  to  e  is  due  to  the  yi  which  follows  the  g  in  the  full  form. 
In  lig-ki-za,  I  did,  an  infix,  ki,  which  is  identical  with  gyi,  is  used  instead.  In  a  simi¬ 
lar  way  an  infix  kyu  or  ku  denotes  an  object  of  the  first  person  singular  in  forms  such  as 
gyi-rog  kliyed-kyu-za,  me-to  struck-me,  I  was  beaten ;  lig-ku-ni,  make  for  me. 

A  subject  of  the  second  person  singular  is  usually  indicated  by  adding  a  suffix  na  ; 
thus,  yen-na ,  art.  An  infix  n  is  used  instead  in  ni-n-za,  wast. 

A  subject  of  the  third  person  is  not  usually  indicated  by  means  of  any  suffix.  Some¬ 
times,  however,  re  is  added,  and  this  suffix  is  used  in  all  numbers ;  thus,  lig-cha-re , 
does;  lig-chhag-re,  they  do. 

The  plural  forms  are  also  used  in  the  dual.  The  marking  of  the  subject  by  means 
of  suffixes  is  not  so  common  as  in  the  singular.  A  suffix  ni  is  often  used  in  the  first  and 
second  persons ;  thus,  yen-ni,  we  are,  you  are.  In  many  cases  the  tense  suffixes  are 
modified  in  the  dual  and  plural  in  such  a  way  that  the  initial  consonant  is  aspirated  and, 
if  it  is  soft,  hardened.  Compare  lig-za,  he  did ;  lig-tsha,  they  did  ;  klxyed-kya-ta,  he  will 
beat;  khyed-kya-thad,  they  will  beat ;  egye-g,  1  go ;  ekhyc-k*,  we  go.  Consonants  such 
as  d  and  g  are  sometimes  added ;  thus,  khyed-kya-tha-d,  they  will  beat ;  khyed-chha-g-ni, 
you  beat,  and  so  on.  I  have  not,  however,  been  able  to  detect  any  rule  for  their  use. 

The  personal  suffixes  are  often  dropped  altogether;  thus,  elen,  I  went ;  ni-za,  I  was. 

Verb  substantive. — The  usual  bases  of  the  verb  substantive  are  yen  and  ni;  thus, 
yen-gya,  am  ;  ni-za,  was.  Other  bases  are  kya  and  go  ;  thus,  kya-men,  to  be  ;  kya-zhi, 
having  been  ;  goai-tsha,  we  were  ;  godn-tsha,  they  were. 

Finite  verb. — On  account  of  the  frequent  use  of  pronominal  suffixos  the  conjuga¬ 
tion  of  an  ordinary  verb  makes  a  rather  complex  impression. 

Present  time. — Several  suffixes  are  used  to  form  a  present.  A  common  one  is  cha, 
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plural  chha.  Compare  the  table  which  follows  and  which  registers  the  usual  forms  of  the 
present  tense  of  the  verb  lig-chum,  to  make : — 


1st  person  exclusive 

Singular. 

Dual. 

Plural. 

gyi-zi  lig-che-g 

hing-tshi  lig-chhe-g 

hing-zhi-tshi  lig-chheg 

1st  person  inclusive 

erang-tshi  lig-chheg 

erang-zhi-tshi  lig-chheg 

2nd  person 

han-zi  lig-cha-na 

han-tshi  lig-chhag-ni 

han-zhi-tshi  lig-chhag-ni 

3rd  person 

1 

tal-si  lig-cha-re  tal-tshi  lig-clihag  (-re) 

tal-zhi-tshi  lig-chhag  (•re) 

Cha  is  probably  the  suffix  of  a  participle  or  verbal  noun.  The  same  is  the  case  with 
ya  in  egye-g ,  1  go ;  e-ya-na,  goest ;  kya  in  khyed-kya  ni-za ,  beating  was,  and  so  on. 
Compound  forms  are  zhod-chi  ni,  having-sat  is,  he  lives,  and  so  on. 


In  forms  such  as  yen,  is,  are  ;  yen-gya ,  am,  the  base  alone  is  used  as  a  present. 

Past  time* — The  most- common  suffix  of  the  ordinary  past  is  za ,  dual  and  plural 
tsha  ;  thus,  lig-Ici-za,  I  did;  lig-za-na,  didst;  lig-za,  did  ;  dual  and  plural  1.  lii-tsha  ; 
2.  lig-tsha-ni ;  3.  lig-tsha. 

A  perfect  is  formed  by  adding  men;  thus,  khyed-men-gya ,  I  struck,  I  have  struck; 
lig-men-na ,  hast  done ;  lig-men ,  has  done,  have  done.  Such  forms  correspond  to  the 
Tibetan  perfect  ending  in  pa-yin.  Another  perfect  is  formed  by  adding  ta ,  plural  tad; 
thus,  lig-ta-na,  hast  done  ;  lig-tad-ni,  you  had  done.  This  perfect  is  only  used  in  the 
second  and  third  persons.  It  corresponds  to  the  Ladakhi  perfect  in  tog. 

A  suffix  ten  occurs  in  e-len ,  went ;  eleni,  wentest ;  gal-len-gya ,  I  transgressed,  and 
so  forth. 

Note  finally  the  suffix  ag  in  zug-Chho-ag ,  they  began,  and  forms  such  as  goai-tsha, 
we  were ;  goan-tsha,  you,  they,  were. 

Future.—  T 'he  suffix  of  the  future  is  kya-ta  or  ka-ta,  i.e.  ta  added  to  a  participle 
ending  in  kya  or  ka  ;  thus,  khyed-kya-ta,  I  shall  strike  ;  lig-ka-ta-na,  thou  wilt  do.  Ta 
becomes  tlia  in  the  plural ;  thus ,  lig -ka-tlieu ,  we  shall  do;  lig-ka-thad-ni,  you  will  do; 
lig-ka-thad ,  they  will  do. 

Imperative. — I  he  base  alone  is  used  as  an  imperative ;  thus,  za,  eat ;  ra,  come. 
In  the  plural  ni  is  added  ;  thus,  lig-ni,  make  ye.  An  imperative  suffix  ra  occurs  in 
forms  such  as  zho-ra,  sit;  khye-ra,  beat;  pho-ra,  put  on.  An  indirect  or  direct  object 
of  the  first  person  is  often  indicated  by  adding  ku,  after  vowels  u ,  and  a  suffix  a  in  the 
same  way  often  refers  the  action  to  an  object  of  the  second  or  third  persons;  thus,  lig-ku, 
make  me,  make  for  me ;  lig-ku-ni,  make  ye  me;  da-u,  give  me ;  li-a,  make  him;  da-a, 
give  him.  The  suffix  a  is  also  used  in  neuter  verbs ;  thus,  ela,  go ;  grela,  run. 

The  particle  of  prohibition  is  tha  ;  thus,  tha  li-a,  make  not ;  tha  grel-a,  run  not. 

Verbal  nouns  and  participles. — The  Buuan  verb,  like  that  of  other  Tibeto- 
Burman  languages,  is  properly  a  verbal  noun.  The  base  itself  is  freely  used  as  a  noun 
and  case  suffixes  are  added.  It  is  a  consequence  of  the  nominal  character  of  the  verb 
that  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish  between  what  we  might  call  participles  and  verbal  nouns. 

The  suffix  ye,  which  is  often  pronounced  zhi,  is  very  commonly  used  to  form  a  con¬ 
junctive  participle.  Compare  zhu-ji,  asking ;  el-ji,  having  gone;  shi-cha  khom-ji ,  to 
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die  finished-having,  having  died,  etc.  If  there  is  more  than  one  subject/*  is  changed  to 
chhi  ;  thus,  thad-chhi,  making  merry.  In  neuter  verbs  ji  is  usually  replaced  by  chi  or 
shi ,  plural  chhi ;  thus,  howang-shi,  having  taken  place  ;  shan-shi,  having  arisen;  tab-shi , 
returning,  etc. 

The  postposition  de  is  used  to  form  a  kind  of  infinitive  of  purpose;  thus,  el-de  ma 
phod-za,  go  not  could,  he  could  not  go  ;  bing-de  gyun-ted-chi ,  to-fill  necessary-thinking, 
wishing  to  fill;  sem  thad-de  da-za,  mind  to-be-merry  giving,  making  merry. 

The  postposition  re  is  added  to  bases  ending  in  a  vowel.  Thus,  za-re  khom-ji 
eating  having-finished,  having  devoured. 

The  postposition  nang,  with,  forms  a  kind  of  conditional  mood.  Thus,  ring-nang , 
saying- with,  if  you  say. 

A  common  suffix  which  is  used  to  form  verbal  nouns  and  participles  occurs  in 
various  forms  such  as  kya,  ka,  kha ,  cha,  sha.  It  is  probable  that  we  have  here  to  do  with 
more  than  one  suffix.  "We  may  perhaps  compare  the  base  kya ,  to  become,  and  Purik 
chas. 

Such  forms  are  properly  verbal  nouns.  We  must,  however,  sometimes  translate 
them  as  verbal  nouns,  and  sometimes  as  participles.  Thus,  gyi-rog  khyed-kya  ni-za ,  me-to 
beating  was,  I  was  beaten;  ma  gor-ka,  no-tarrying,  without  tarrying;  roag-ka-re, 
grazing-is,  he  is  grazing  ;  hin-zhi  e-kha  goaik' ,  our  going  is,  we  go  ;  chol-cha,  to  appoint ; 
shi-cha  khom-ji,  dying  finished-having,  having  died  ;  han-zi  khyed-cha-re,  thee-by  strik- 
ino’-is,  thou  strikest ;  khug-sha  gy un-shi-  tsag,  getting  necessary-being,  which  should  be  got. 

A  very  common  verbal  noun  is  formed  by  adding  the  suffix  chum ,  i.e.  cha  and  a 
suffix  m  which  is  identical  with  the  m-suffix  of  the  Almora  dialects.  Thus,  ka-chum 
to  turn  ;  kre-chum,  to  bite;  tig-chum ,  to  cover;  khug-chum-bon-threg ,  finding-on- 
account-of,  because  he  has  been  found. 

Forms  such  as  tib-men,  struck,  contain  the  same  suffix  m  and  probably  the  verb 
substantive.  Men  is  a  very  common  suffix  of  verbal  nouns.  Thus,  za-men ,  food; 
dod-men,  to  meet ;  gyags-men,  to  listen  ;  toa-men,  to  cut  grass  ;  phya-men ,  to  speak 
and  so  forth. 

A  common  verbal  noun,  which  apparently  has  the  meaning  of  a  past,  is  formed 
by  addins?  a  suffix  s.  It  is  sometimes  added  to  the  base,  and  sometimes  also  to  the 
suffixes  mentioned  in  the  foregoing.  Thus,  ra-s-tang,  having-come-on  ;  do-s-tang,  being- 
found  on  ;  lo-chi-s-tang,  on  having  said. 

Tsoas  in  Uoas-thir-za,  divided-given-was,  perhaps  contains  the  same  suffix.  Com¬ 
pare,  however,  astog,  time;  khyed-kya-astog,  when  beating;  leb-cha-astog ,  when  arriving. 

A  present  participle  activo  is  formed  by  adding  chi-pa,  plural  chi-pa- ji,  and  a  past 
participle  passive  by  adding  shi-tsug,  plural  shi-tsug-shi ;  thus,  lig-chi-pa,  doing ;  lig- 
shi-tnug,  done. 

Passive  voice.  -  There  is  no  passive  voice.  ‘I  am  struck’  must  be  translated 
‘  somebody  struck  me.’ 

Negative  particle. — The  negative  particle  is  a  prefixed  ma  and  before  imperatives, 
tha.  Thus,  ma  da-za,  he  did  not  give  ;  tha  da,  give  not. 

Order  of  words. — The  order  of  words  is  subject,  object,  verb.  Adjectives  and 
numerals  usually  follow,  and  genitives  precede  the  noun  they  qualify. 

For  further  details  the  student  is  referred  to  the  specimen  which  follows  and  to 
the  list  of  Standard  Words  and  Phrases  on  pp.  533  and  If. 
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Mi  ti-kog  bu-tsha  nyis-kying  tan-ji,  pketse-tsug-tsi 


M an  one- to  son  two 

khug-sha-gyun-shi-tsug 


aw  a,  gyi-rog 

father,  me-to  to-be-found-proper-being  property-share 
lod-ji,  a-wa-zi  nor  tslioas-thir-za 

having-said,  father -by  property  divided-gave. 

phe-tse-tsug-tsi  nor  tshai  clu-ji 

the-younger-by  property  all  gathering 


N  ung-chi 


Tshai 

All 

kbom-ji 

finishing 

tikog 


chhud-zos-tog  tkir-tad.  Nor 

ivater-into  gave.  Property 

tha-zu  legs-tog  mu-ge  tezi  tiki 

that  country-in  famine  great  one 

zku-ji,  tba-zu-zi  pba 


>g 


one-to  requesting,  him-by  sivine  herdsman 
Nung  phag-gi  za-men  klia  nii-tsug-dang  in-zii 
There  swine-of  food  what  being-with  himself -of  belly  to- fill 

su-zi-re  ma  da-za.  Nung-cki  tal  dran-pa  so-ji  benag  mi-za,  cgyi-i 
anyone  not  gave.  Then  he  memory  refreshing  thus  thought,  1  my  father-to 


awa-rog, 

being,  the-younger-by  father-to, 

nor-kal  gyi-rog  da-n,’ 

me-to  give,’ 

noi  ma 
Then  much  not 

legs  wa-i  ti-kung 
country  far  one-to 
kha-ta-yi-tsug  tsbai 
whatever  all 

ra-ji  kbre-za.  * 
coming  hungered. 

ekol-ja  rig-tog 
appointing  field-into 

dan  bing-de  gyun 
must 


roag-tsi 


gyi-1 
‘  my 

noag 

so 

gor-ka 

tarrying 

el-za. 

went. 

za-re 

to-eat 

Yon-dag 

Parmer 

tbir-za. 

sent. 

ted-chi 

thinking 


awa-rog 


len-mi 
work-men 
ning 
other-hand 

el-ji, 

having-gone, 

I'g-ji 

having-done 


no-i 

many 

kbyag 

here 


goag. 


'L'ha-zn-zhog  za-men-gyi  long-obod  mok’i-ni,  gyi- 


gyi-i 


nang 

with 


tsog-se 


mang 

ence-in 

bu-tsba 

son 


are.  Them-to  food-of  plenty  much -is,  I-on-the- 

khres-tsi  sbi-cbeg.  Da  sban-sbi  awa-i  du-cbi-mang 

hunger-by  die .  Now  arising  father-of  presence-in 

awa,  nam-nang  bau-gyi  du-cbi-mang  dig-pa 

“  my  father,  heaven-and  your  presence-in  sin 

ban-gyi  bu-tsba  ma-gyun-sbi-tsug  ban-gyi  len-mi  tiki 

you-by  son  not-worthy-being  thy  work-man  one 

zhus-ka-ta,’  mi-ji,  skau-shi  awa-i  du-cbi- 

will-requestf  thinking,  arising  father-of  pres - 

wa-i-cbi  ra-i  thang-ji  nying-jed-chi 
far-from  coming  seen-having  compassion-feeling 

grel-cki  kboang-gul-tog  khril-sbi  tal-dog  a-u  da-za. 
near  running  neck-on  clasping  him-to  kiss  gave. 


noag 

thus 


liku,” 
like  make,” 
el-za.  Awa-zi  re 
went.  Father-by  also 


ka-cbang 
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Nung-cbi  bu-tsha-zi  tal-dog,  ‘  gyi-i  awa,  gyi-zi  nam-nang  han-gvi  du-chi- 

Then  son-by  him-to ,  { my  father ,  me-by  heaven-and  thy  presence- 

mang  dig-pa  lig-ki-za.  Tan-chi  khoreg  han-gyi  bu-tsha  ma-gyun-shi,’ 
in  sin  have-done.  To-day-from  after  your  son  not-wortliy-amf 

noag  zhu-za.  Awa-zi  yog-po- tso-rog,  ‘  da  phos  tskai-dog-cki 

thus  requested.  Fatlier-by  servants-to ,  ‘  now  cloth  all-in-from 


zai-tsug  kbyag  rid-cbhi 

good-one  here  brought- having 

trad-pa  re  tsua.  Nung-cbi 

shoes  also  put.  Then 


bang-dog 


tal-dog  pho-ra  ;  lag-tog  la-sab, 

him-on  put  ;  hand-on  ring ,  feet-on 

lu-tsi  cbbo-i  ti-ki  pur-ji  za-ni,  sem 
calf  fat  one  hilling  eat ,  mind 


Tba-zu 

That 


thad-cbbi  jod-ni. 
being-merry  sit. 
sbi-cha  kbom-ji,  son-po 
dying  finished-having,  alive 
noag  lo-cbis-tang  tal-tso-re 
thus  saying -on 

Nu-zu  as-tog 
That  time-at 

leb-cba-astog  rol-mo 
arriving-when  music 

akstag-ji,  ‘  the  kba 
this  what 


kba-i 


bon-tbreg 


ring-nang,  gyi-i  the  bu-tsba 
what-of  for  said-if,  my  this  son 

kya-za ;  liyod-ji,  tab-sbi  khug-chum-bon-threg,’ 
became ;  lost,  again  found-being-on-account-off 


they-all 

te-zi-tsug 

elder-the 

nang 
and 


calling, 


yen  t 
is  ? 


tbad-cbhi  ston-mo 
merrily  feast 

bu-tsba  rig-tog-cbi 
son  field-in-from 

khori-pa-i 
dancing-of 

skru-za. 


asked. 


lig-clia 
making 

tab-shi 
returning 

kad  yen-chis-tang 
sound  hearing -in 

Yog-po-zi,  ‘  han-gyi 
Servant-by,  4  your 


zug-chboag. 


began. 

kyum  kacbang 
house  near 


yog-po 

servant 


tikog 


one-to 

bed 

younger -brother 


ra-s-tang  awa-zi 

tba-zu  bu-tsha 

kbam  de-i-dog 

tab-sbi  do-s-tang 

coming-on  father-by 

that 

son 

health  good-in 

back  finding -on 

lu-tsi 

chho-i  ti-ki 

pur-za,* 

noag 

lo-cbi 

yen-ji  pro 

tsag-slii 

tbong 

calf 

fat  one 

killed 

thus 

saying 

hearing  anger 

entering 

inside 

el-de 

ma  phod-za. 

Awa 

phi-lag 

ra-ji 

tsbig  jam-mi-rog, 

c  thong-mang  ra,’ 

going 

not  could. 

Father 

outside 

coming 

ivords  mild-with , 

‘  within 

comef 

noag 

lod-za.  Bu-tsha-zi, 

‘  awa, 

lo 

tlieleg  ti-ki 

as-tog 

gyi-zi 

so 

said.  Son-by, 

‘  father , 

year 

so-many  a 

time-in 

me-by 

ag-tog-cbi 
mouth-in-from 

thad-chi  skyid-po 


u-ka-re 

ever 


ma 

not 


lig-chum-bon-threg 


gal-len-gya, 
transgressed , 

la-Ja-tsi 


han-gyi  yog-po  li-ki-ji  han-gyi 

your  servant  making  your 

han-zi  gyi-i  dza-wo-tso-re-dang 
thee-by  my  friends-with 

tiki  re  ma  dan-za-na,’  noag 

one  even  not  gavestf  thus 

tba-zu  smad-tshong-ma-tso-rc  nang 
that  harlots  with  property  water-into  having-thrown  having - 

shi  tal-dog  lu-tsi  cliho*i  dan-za-na,’  noag  lod-za.  Nung-chi  awa-zi 
returned  him-to  calf  fat  gavestf  so  said.  Then  fathcr-by 


merry 

happy 

making- sake-f or 

kid 

lod-za. 

‘  Da 

han-gyi 

phetse 

bu-tsba 

said. 

‘  Now 

thy 

younger 

son 

nor 

eh  bud- 

•zos-tog 

thir-ji 

tab- 
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lod-za,  *  gyi-i  bu-tska,  ban  ukare  gyi  nang  nyam-po  zko-s-dang,  kiia-dang-kka 
said,  ‘  my  son,  thou  always  me  with  together  living-in,  whatever 

gyi-rog  ni-i-tsug,  tka-zu  ban-dog  re  ni.  Da  kan-gyi  bed  ski-cha 

me- 1»  being ,  that  thee-to  also  is.  Note  thy  young er-br other  dying 

kkom-ji,  son-za;  hyod-cka  kkom-ji,  khug-ski«tsug-tog  thad-cki 

having -finished ,  lived  ;  lost-being  having -finished,  found-being -in  merry 

skyid-po  lig-cha  gyun,’  noag  lod-za. 

happy  making  proper thus  said. 
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RANGKAS  OR  SAUKIYA  KHUN. 

Rangkas  or  Saukiya  is  stqjed  to  be  a  denomination  of  the  people  who  carry  on 
trade  with  Tibet.  Their  khun  or  dialect  has  been  reported  to  be  spoken  in  one  village 
of  M alia  Johar,  and  four  villages  of  Malla  Danpur.  The  number  of  speakers  has  been 
estimated  for  the  purposes  of  this  Survey  at  614. 

Malla  Johar,  i.e.,  Upper  Johar,  is  the  north-western  corner  of  Almora.  It  is  bounded 
on  the  north  and  west  by  Garjiwal  and  on  the  east  by  Tibet  and  Parganah  Darma. 
Malla  Danpur  is  situated  to  the  west  and  south-west  of  J ohar.  The  home  of  the  Rangkas 
dialect  is  accordingly  to  the  west  of  Darmiya. 

I  cannot  find  any  corroboration  of  the  statement  that  the  Rangkas  or  Saukiya  are 
the  people  who  carry  on  trade  with  Tibet,  and'  I  am  not  sure  that  it  is  correct.  The 
Bhotias  of  the  neighbouring  districts  all  carry  on  trade  with  that  country.  The  Bhotias 
of  Johar,  however,  have  the  privilege  of  choosing  their  own  markets,  while  the  rest  are 
confined  to  some  particular  mart  in  Tibet.  Now  Rakas  is  the  name  of  one  of  the  vil* 
lages  of  Johar,  and  the  Bhotias  of  that  district  are  known  as  Sokpas.  Those  names  have 
perhaps  something  to  do  with  the  denomination  of  the  dialect.  At  all  events,  we  can 
safely  assume  that  Rangkas  is  the  form  of  speech  used  by  Bhotias  all  over  Upper 
Johar  and  Upper  Danpur. 

Two  specimens  and  a  list  of  Standard  Words  and  Phrases  have  been  forwarded  from 
the  district.  Babu  Gobind  Prasad,  B.A.,  who  has  despatched  them,  expresses  grave 
doubts  about  their  correctness.  He  has  not,  therefore,  ventured  to  accompany  them  by  a 
translation.  It  is,  however,  possible  to  derive  a  general  idea  of  the  nature  of  the  dialect 
from  them,  and  I  have  therefore  added  an  interlinear  translation,  though  the  meaning 
is  not  quite  certain  in  all  places.  In  the  materials  I  have  corrected  all  obvious  mistakes 
such  as,  e.g.,  khami  khd  instead  of  khamirbd.  On  the  whole,  however,  I  have  left  them 
as  I  have  received  them. 

Pronunciation. — The  phonetical  system  is  broadly  the  same  as  in  the  neighbour¬ 
ing  dialects  of  Almora.  The  spelling  of  the  specimens  is,  however,  extremely  incon¬ 
sistent.  Thus,  s  and  s,  e  and  yd,  and  so  forth  are  used  promiscuously. 

Long  and  short  vowels  are  often  interchanged  ;  thus,  ji  and  ji,  I.  Similarly,  the 
various  vowels  are  often  interchanged.  Compare,;^,  je,  jai-go.  my  ;  li-s,  le-s,  and  lai-s, 
said ;  mis  and  mai-s,  by  a  man  ;  so,  su,  se,  and  s,  the  suffix  of  the  case  of  the  agent ; 
hvdsas  and  ka-hbsas,  was  lost ;  rd,  ri ,  ri,  and  r,  the  suffix  of  the  terrninative  ;  nyd  and  ne, 
the  suffix  of  a  conjunctive  participle,  and  so  forth.  It  is  impossible  to  decide  in  each  case 
whether  such  uncertainty  in  the  writing  corresponds  to  a  similar  uncertainty  in  the 
pronunciation. 

The  meaning  of  the  sign  which  I  have  transliterated  by  the  Anunasika  is  not 
certain.  In  words  such  as  rha,  horse  ;  chubd,  to,  and  others,  it  is  perhaps  written  instead 
of  ng.  In  other  cases  it  seems  to  denote  a  nasal  pronunciation  of  the  vowel  ;  thus,  hut, 
camel ;  si-chan,  dying. 

Hard  and  soft  consonants  are  apparently  very  .freely  interchanged;  thus,  g  and  k, 
the  suffix  of  the  genitive ;  rd-ch  and  rd-j,  came;  dhuk  and  ink,  all ;  bhung-nya  and pun, 
tall. 
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H  is  interchanged  with  r ;  thus ,gulpair  and  gulpair,  ever  ;  dagar  and  dagar ,  with. 

S  sometimes  interchanges  with  ch  ;  thus  in  the  suffix  of  past  time. 

Note  also  the  frequent  aspiration  in  words  such  as  mlia,  not ;  livanam,  far  ;  hve,  that ; 
rha,  bring  ;  rhu ,  ask  ;  rha,  horse,  and  so  forth. 

We  have  no  information  regarding  accentuation  or  tones. 

Article. — Ta ,  a  shorter  form  of  the  numeral  td-kd,  one,  and  indefinite  pronouns 
such  as  khami,  khami-ri,  and  khami-r,  some  ;  gab,  some,  and  gar ,  some,  are  used 
as  indefinite  articles  ;  thus,  ta  naukar,  a  servant ;  khami  ba,  a  father  ;  khamir  mi,  a  man  ; 
gub  rha ,  a  horse;  gar  sa-khu,  in  a  village. 

Nouns. — There  are  no  instances  in  the  materials  available  of  any  suffixes  or 
prefixes  used  in  order  to  distinguish  gender.  Different  words  are  used  for  that  purpose. 
Thus,  la,  bull  ;  ben ,  cow  :  khvi,  dog  ;  chhvdr,  bitch.  Dorms  such  as  rha  bachhai ,  mare, 
lit.  horse-woman,  show  that  Rangkas  in  this  respect  agrees  with  other  neighbouring 
forms  of  speech. 

Number. — -The  plural  is  not  distinguished  by  means  of  any  suffix  when  it  can  be 
inferred  from  the  context.  When  required,  a  suffix  chan,  cha  or  chd  appears  to  denote 
the  plural ;  thus,  be-chan,  the  hides  ;  khvi-chct ,  dogs  ;  be-chd-k,  of  the  skins.  Compare 
Darmiya.  In  khamiri  ni-cha-k  (i.e.,  mi-cha-k )  nisi  seri,  one  man-of  two  sons,  the  same 
suffix  has  apparently  been  used  in  order  to  form  an  honorific  singular.  A  kind  of  plural 
can  also  be  effected  by  adding  words  such  as  titi,  mhan,  many,  and  so  forth ;  thus,  ba 
titi,  fathers  ;  mhan  ba ,  fathers. 

Case. — The  various  cases  are  apparently  often  interchanged.  Thus  both  the  geni¬ 
tive  and  the  dative  are  used  as  accusatives,  the  genitive  also  occurs  with  the  function  of 
»  a  dative,  and  so  forth.  The  regular  case  system  is  apparently  as  follows. 

The  nominative  and  the  accusative,  i.e.,  the  cases  of  the  subject  of  intransitive 
verbs  and  of  the  object,  are  not  distinguished  by  means  of  any  suffix,  although  the 
genitive  and  the  dative  sometimes  occur  in  the  function  of  the  object.  Thus,  jal-go 
chhe-tas,  his  share(-of)  he  divided  ;  u-chaba  u-g  lo-r  lai-s,  him(-to)  his  bosom-to  clasped. 

The  subject  of  transitive  verbs  is  usually  put  in  the  case  of  the  agent,  which  is 
formed  by  adding  the  suffix  so,  su,  si,  or  s  ;  thus,  bd-so  le-s,  father-by  said,  the  father 
said  ;  nydpan-su  li-s,  small-by  said,  the  younger  said. 

T'he  same  form  is  also  used  as  an  instrumental ;  thus,  chdbuk-so,  with  stripes. 

Instead  of  s  we  occasionally  find  forms  such  as  sich  or  syach.  Thus,  sud  mi-sich 
be  kho-s,  simple  man-by  skin  took  ;  khu-mi-syach,  by  the  thieves. 

The  usual  suffix  of  the  dative  is  chaba  or  chuba,  also  written  j-bdng  and  even  j-chuba; 
thus,  bd-ehuba,  to  the  father  ;  ba-j-chuba,  to  the  father  ;  u-j-bang ,  to  him.  In  u-g  khamiri-s 
khari  ma  dd-s,  his  anyone-by  anything  not  gave,  no  one  gave  him  anything,  the  genitive 
has  apparently  been  used  instead  of  the  dative,  or  else  there  is  a  dative  suffix  g,  k. 

An  ablative  is  formed  by  adding  the  suffix  patti  or  bati.  Thus,  hvdnam  patti,  from 
a  distance  ;  khami  chami  bati  from  a  daughter. 

The  suffix  of  the  genitive  takes  the  forms  go,  gu,  g,  and  k ;  thus,  bd-go,  of  the 
father ;  mi-g,  of  a  man. 

So  far  as  we  can  judge  from  the  specimens,  the  terminative  is  commonly  used  as 
a  locative.  It  is  formed  by  adding  the  suffix  ro,  ri,  ri ,  or  r;  thus,  la-ro.  on  the  hand  ; 
am-ri,  and  am-ar,  on  the  way  ;  phu-ri,  in  the  cave.  Note  phu-dr,  in  the  cave. 
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Other  locative  suffixes  are  su,  su,  or  similar  forms,  and  khu  ;  thus,  khung-su ,  at  the 
bottom  ;  sd-khu,  in  the  village. 

Other  relations  are  indicated  by  means  of  postpositions.  Such  are  badld3  instead 
of ;  bliitar,  inside ;  gan-syu,  before  ;  gund-patti ,  between  ;  hyang-su ,  behind  ;  hve,  from  ; 
khu-syu  and  khva-syu,  under ;  lekhd  and  lekh,  for  the  sake  of;  rakshd,  with;  sdman, 
before ;  yart,  yaran ,  on,  and  so  forth.  Postpositions  are  sometimes  added  to  the  base  and 
sometimes  to  the  genitive. 

Adjectives.  — Adjectives  precede  the  qualified  noun  in  the  nominative.  In 
mjapan-so  seri  dhuk-chhan  du-nyd,  the  small-by  son  all  gathering,  the  younger  son  having 
gathered  all,  the  case  suffix  has  been  added  to  the  adjective  nydpan  and  not,  as  we 
would  expect,  to  the  noun. 

The  particle  of  comparison  is  live  ;  thus,  u  pi-khan  u  rhangsyd  live  mhan  mhan  sini, 
his  brother  his  sister  from  more  tall  is  ;  dukli  live  jhydn,  all  from  good,  best.  Compare 
Chamba  Lahull  ve. 

numerals. — The  first  numerals  are  found  in  the  list  of  words.  They  precede  the 
noun  they  qualify.  Ninsd  chi,  fifty,  literally  means  e  two  twenties  ten.’  Nanas, 
hundred,  should  perhaps  be  na-nsa,  five  twenties. 


Pronouns. — The  usual  forms  of  the  personal  pronouns  are  as  follows : — 


I 

We 

Thou 

You 

r 

He 

They 

Nom. 

nung 

ga 

ganl 

hve,  u 

usi,  hve-chan 

Agent 

ji-s 

nung-s 

ga-so,  ga-su , 
ga-s,  gassai, 
gussu 

gani-so 

usu,  USl, 
us,  Jwedasu 

usl-s,  hve- 
chan-s 

Genit. 

ji-g,  jai-go, 
fa  jyu 

nung-g 

go-g,  gu-g,  go 

gani-g 

u-g,  o-g,  o, 
hvedo-g 

usi-go,  hve- 
cha-g 

Besides,  several  other  forms  occur, such  as  je-van,  by  me;  live-yart-patti,  by  him,ZZZ. 
that-on-from,  and  so  forth.  Most  of  them  are  due  to  misunderstanding  in  the  transla¬ 
tion  or  to  misreading  of  the  original  draft.  Others  are  simply  slightly  different  forms  of 
those  registered  in  the  above  table,  and  they  will  be  easily  understood  when  met  with. 

The  Aryan  loan-word  apnb,  apno-go ,  apno-k,  own,  is  used  as  a  reflexive  pronoun. 

The  pronoun  u,  o,  he,  is  sometimes  used  in  order  to  repeat  a  preceding  noun  before 
postpositions  or  governing  words.  Thus,  o-g  o-bd-g  dayd  rd-ch,  his  his-father-of  pity 
came  ;  hveda-s  garib  mi  u-chaba  rhu-sas,  him-by  poor  man  him-to  asked,  he  asked  the 
poor  man;  i  garib  mi  b-dd-s,  this  poor  man  bis-envy-by,  from  envy  of  this  poor  man. 
Compare  the  corresponding  use  of  pronominal  prefixes  in  several  Nepal  dialects,  in  Kuki- 
Chin,  and  so  on. 

Demonstrative  pronouns  are  i,  ido,  id,  and  e,  this ;  live,  hveda,  u,  that. 

The  interrogative  pronouns  are  formed  from  the  bases  kha,  and  gu.  Thus 
kha-mi,  who  ?  gu-dai-bati,  from  whom  ?  kha,  what  ?  gu-la,  how  much  ?  how  many  ? 
gumta-gane,  how-having*done  ?  how  ?  and  so  forth.  By  adding  ri  or  r  the  interrogative 
bases  are  made  indefinite.  Thus,  kliami-ri  and  kliamir,  a  certain  ;  gvd-r,  a  certain  ; 
kha-ri,  khar ,  anything,  some. 

Relative  pronouns  are  je,  jai3  jaid,  jaidas,  jaidb,  who;  jai-han-td,  whatever.  They 
are  Aryan  loan-words.  Thus,  kb-sa-s  jaidas  suar  jdn-sich,  by  the  husks  which  the  swine 
VOL.  Ill,  PAIIT  i.  3  Q 
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ate ;  sud  ml  jaidd-g  ta  nydpan  chyam ,  a  foolish  man  whose  one  small  house,  who  possessed 
a  small  house;  je-g  je  sin,  go  Ihe,  mine  what  is,  thine  is. 

Verbs. — Tile  list  of  Standard  Words  and  Phrases  contains  a  series  of  verbal  forms 
which  do  not  occur  in  the  specimens.  On  the  whole,  however,  the  conjugation  in  Rang- 
kas  is  apparently  less  complicated  than  in  the  neighbouring  dialects  of  Darina,  Chaud- 
angs  and  Byangs. 

There  is  the  same  tendency  to  distinguish  the  person  of  the  subject  in  the  verb, 
especially  in  the  case  of  the  second  person.  The  past  tense  is  sometimes  formed  by 
means  of  reduplication  of  the  base,  as  is  also  the  case  in  Chaudangsi  and  Byangsi. 

Verb  substantive. — The  verb  substantive  is  formed  from  the  bases  Ihe,  ni ,  and  si. 
The  following  forms  occur  : — 


Present. 

Past. 

Sing.  1. 

sisi 

szs 

2. 

sisin ;  Ihen 

si-nau-s 

3. 

sin,  sini ;  ni ;  Ihe 

sis,  sich,  sya-ch,  si-chas ;  ka-liiig, 

Ihing-chu 

Plur.  1. 

na-si-su 

sis 

2. 

sisin 

si-nai-s 

3. 

sini  ;  Ihya,  i.e.  Ihe 

sich,  Ihe 

Other  forms  are  sis,  shall  be  ;  Ihe-m  ching-ni ,  to  be  is  proper ;  ka-lhain,  (in  order 
that)  we  might  be  (merry),  and  so  forth. 

The  bases  of  the  verb  substantive  are  freely  used  in  the  formation  of  the  various 
tenses  of  finite  verbs. 

Present  time. — The  specimens  contain  very  few  forms  of  the  present.  In  the 
first  person  singular  we  find  the  compouud  form  slclian  sis,  I  am  dying;  and  in  the 
second  person  rhai-san ,  thou  li vest,  occurs.  Both  contain  the  verb  substantive,  rhai-sa-n 
also  the  suffix  n  of  the  second  person.  It  will  be  seen  that  there  is  here  no  suffix 
denoting  the  first  person. 

The  third  person  singular  is  formed  in  various  ways.  The  base  alone  is  sometimes 
used;  thus,  ding ,  he  falls.  In  other  cases  the  suffixes  ni  and  t  or  d  are  added.  Thus, 
rai-ni,  he  comes ;  hve-t,  he  is  grazing ;  khvd-d,  he  digs. 

The  list  of  words  contains  several  additional  forms;  thus,  sail,  I  strike ;  sd-ti-ld, 
I.  am  striking;  di-s,  I  go;  sai-t-na-ld,  thou  strikest ;  din,  he  goes;  scd-ta-la,  we  strike; 
di-s-ung,  we  go  ;  sai-ti-nald,  you  strike  ;  di-sin,  you  go  ;  sait-kl,  they  strike  ;  di-n,  they 
go. 

Past  time. — The  common  suffix  of  past  time  is  s  or  su  ;  thus,  ll-s,  he  said  ;  gd-su, 
he  made.  In  the  first  person  an  i  apparently  precedes  the  s,  and  in  the  second  person  n, 
nan,  nai,  or  nu  is  inserted.  Thus,  gai-s,  I  did;  tal-i-s,  I  transgressed  ;  tang-n-su ,  gottest ; 
knr-nau-s,  or  kur-nai-s,  broughtest  ;  da-nu-s,  gavest. 

Instead  of  s  we  often  find  ch ;  thus,  rd-cht  and  also  rd-j,  he  came;  de-ch,  he 
went. 
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Compound  suffixes  are  sas,  chas,  and  tas  ;  thus,  rhu-sas,  asked  ;  tho-chas,  demand¬ 
ed  ;  gd-tas,  made.  There  are  no  instances  of  such  forms  in  the  first  and  second  persons. 

The  5-suffixes  are  sometimes  used  in  connexion  with  a  prefix  ka  ;  thus,  ka-lunoh, 
got  angry  ;  ka-ho-sas,  he  was  lost ;  ka-rho-chas ,  he  was  alarmed. 

The  base  is  sometimes  reduplicated  in  the  past,  and  suffixes  such  as  di,  ti ,  and  n, 
all  probably  various  forms  of  the  copula,  are  added.  Thus,  ga-gd-di ,  he  has  done ; 
ga-ga-ti,  thou  gavest  ;  di-di-n ,  he  went. 

Compound  forms  are  rhai-n-sich,  lived  ;  ja-n-sich,  were  eating,  and  so  forth. 

Note,  finally,  isolated  forms  such  as  Ihangyan,  squandered  ;  thum-syd,  gathered ; 
manai-ne,  entreated  ;  td-ben,  td-pacli,  and  thai-pach,  went,  and  so  forth.  Several 
additional  forms  will  be  found  in  the  list  of  words. 

Future. — The  present  is  apparently  also  used  as  a  future;  thus,  di-s,  I  shall  go; 
le-ti,  I  shall  say.  According  to  the  list  of  words  the  most  common  future  suffix  seems 
to  contain  a  t. 

Imperative. — The  base  alone  is  often  used  as  an  imperative  ;  thus,  kur,  take  ;  da, 
ffive ;  chuksan-gd,  cloth  make,  put  on.  Common  imperative  suffixes  are  ne,  and  te,  the 
latter  also  occurring  as  tai  and  dai.  Thus,  dd-ne,  give  ;  dd-te,  give  ;  gd-tai,  make  ; 
gvi-dai ,  bind. 

The  list  of  words  contains  several  additional  forms.  No  instances  of  their  use  are, 
however,  given. 

The  materials  available  do  not  contain  any  example  of  a  negative  imperative. 

Verbal  nouns. — The  base  alone  is  used  as  a  verbal  noun.  Tlius,  ho,  to  feed ;  tung, 
to  drink.  4 he  usual  suffix  is  m  or  mo;  thus,  sai-m  chyung-ni,  to  strike  is  proper; 
di-mo-k  man  ma  gd-s,  going-of  mind  not  made,  he  did  not  want  to  go ;  pd-mi-k ,  measur¬ 
ing  for,  in  order  to  measure. 

A  suffix  t  apparently  occurs  in  pyaugat,  to  fill.  Le-s'cin,  word,  is  properly  a  past 
participle  of  le,  to  say. 

Participles. —Participles  which  are  used  as  adjectives  are  formed  by  adding  n,  past 
san,  to  the  base ;  thus,  jd-n  sich,  eating  were;  slcha-n  sis,  dying  I  am  ;  td-san  bojli, 
the  left  load,  the  load  which  had  been  left  ;  pyu-san ,  filled,  full. 

The  suffix  s,  se,  ch,  chai,  elm,  or  die  forms  conjunctive  participles.  Thus,  yan-s, 
hearing;  rd-cli,  coming;  thuk-se,  returning;  di-chai ,  going;  khisai-chu ,  despairing; 
hri-che ,  arising.  Such  forms  are  occasionally  also  used  as  adjectives  ;  thus,  khu-rach  mdl, 
theft-come  property,  stolen  property. 

Other  conjunctive  participles  are  formed  by  adding  the  suffixes  ne,  {nyd)  and  te ; 
thus,  vi-ne,  calling ;  rhd-ne,  bringing ;  du-nyd,  gathering;  ho-ti,  leaving.  1  npi-kkurs, 
taking  up  carried,  a  suffix  k  has  apparently  been  added.  Compare  pb-k  sichas,  having 
died  wras,  had  died. 

Negative  particle. — The  negative  particle  is  a  prefixed  ma,  or,  sometimes,  mu. 
Thus,  ma  dd-s,  did  not  give  ;  ma  tdlis,  I  did  not  transgress  ;  lem-um  mu-ni,  to  say 
(worthy)  not  am. 

Order  of  words. — The  order  of  words  is  the  same  as  in  connected  forms  of  speech, 
subject,  object,  verb.  Adjectives  and  numerals  precede  the  qualified  word. 

For  further  details  the  student  is  referred  to  the  specimens  which  follow, 
von.  hi,  part  i. 
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TIBETO-BURMAN  FAMILY.  Tibeto-Himalayan  Group. 

RANGKAS  OR  SAUKIYA  KHUN. 

Specimen  I. 


(District  Almora.) 


LHANGTl 

PRODIGAL 


SERI-GO 
SON- OF 


RAMKO. 

STORY. 


Kliamiri  nl  ( i.e .  ml)-cha>k 
Certain  man-of 

apno  ba-j-ckuba  ll-s,  ‘lie 
his  fatlier-to  said,  ‘  O 


nisi  serl.  Gar  kb  a  kka 
two  sons.  And  what  ivhat 

ba,  go  jaydad-patti 
father,  thy  property -from 


ramko,  nyapan-su 
story,  young-by 

jai-go  jal  jl 
my  share  me 


da,  jai  ji 

chyung-ganl  je  jal 

ji 

da.’ 

Gar 

hvai-yart-pattl 

give,  what  mine 

proper-is 

my  share 

me 

give? 

And 

that-on-from 

usi-gunda-patti 

apno  jal- go 

ckhe-tas. 

Gar 

mhan 

jya 

mka 

le, 

them-between-from 

his  share 

divided. 

And 

many 

days 

not 

were, 

nyapan-so  serl 

dhuk-chhan 

dnk-chlian 

du-nya 

kvanam 

de6 

taben 

young  er-by  son 

all 

all 

gathering  far  country 

went 

gar 

hve-r 

madan 

rkaick 

apno-gor  mal-tal  lhangyan. 

Gar 

and 

there 

wrong 

living 

own  property  squandered. 

And 

jab 

hve  tuk-ckkan-dkuk 

lkl-tas, 

hve  des  pun  kal 

pareck, 

when 

he 

all 

had-spent, 

that  country  big  famine 

fell. 

gar 

u 

tang 

ka-lhij. 

Gar 

u  hve  des  kliamir 

jhyain 

and 

he  destitute 

became. 

And 

he  that  country  some 

good 

mi 

rakska 

dl-chai 

nhai-cli, 

i  gar 

u-su  u-chnba  apan  rai-r 

suar 

man 

with 

going 

stayed, 

and 

him-by  him  his  field-to 

swine 

ho 

pa-s. 

Gar 

hvida^u 

kosns 

jaidas  sungar  jansich  hise 

apno 

to-graze  sent. 

And 

those 

hushs-with  which  swine  ate  gladly  own 

dan 

pyangat 

va 

nnsich, 

gar 

u-g  khamiri-s  kharl  ma 

das'. 

belly 

to- fill 

he  (?) 

wished, 

and 

him  any-one-by  anything  not 

gave. 

Gar 

jab 

live 

apno  des-cknba 

ckyang-ra-ck  hver-patti  le-s, 

‘  je 

And 

when 

he 

his  senses-to 

returned  there-from  said, 

‘  my 

ba-k  naukar 

father-of  setwants 

pill  sichan  sis. 

hunger  dying  am, 

le-ti.  “he 

will- say,  “  O 


6  dan-syu  ja-rn  mhan 

tlieir  belly-from  food  more 

Ji  krl-cke  apno  ba-chuba  dis 

1  rising  own  father-to  will-go 

ba,  ii-s  Bliagvan  machchha 

father,  me-hy  God's  will  (?) 


j  ansi  cli, 
eat, 

gar 
and 


gar 


je 

1 


and 

u-chuba 
him- to 


mu- in  gar 
not -is  and 
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go 

saman 

pap 

gais. 

Gar 

je  phir 

go 

seri  lem-um  mu-ni. 

of-thee 

before 

sin 

did. 

And 

I  again 

thy 

son  to-say  not-am. 

Jo  ( i.e .  ji)  apno 

ta 

naukar 

ga-tai.”  ’ 

Gar 

apno-k  ba-g  ckuba 

Me 

own 

one 

servant 

make."  ’ 

And 

own  father-of  near 

hriche 

deck. 

Gan  (i.e.  gar)  live 

livanam 

sis, 

u 

ba-s  kvanam-patti 

arising 

went. 

And 

lie 

far 

was , 

his 

father-by  far-from 

on-s, 

saw. 


gar 

o 


o-g 


o-ba-g 


and  his 


daya 

his-father-of  pity 


ra-ch, 

came, 


gar 

and 


hver- patti 
therefrom 


se-nye 

running 


u-chaba 

him 


n-g 

lo-r 

lai-s  gar 

chuk 

das. 

Gar 

seri-su 

u-chaba 

his  bosom- to 

claspjed  and 

kiss 

gave. 

And 

son-by 

him- to 

le-s, 

‘  be 

ba,  ji-s 

Bhagvan  macbchya 

yam 

said, 

‘ 0 

father,  me-by 

God's  will  (?) 

according -to  (?) 

mu-ni 

gar 

go-g  unnane  (i 

.e.  samne  ?)  pap 

ge-s. 

Gar  je 

go-g 

not-is 

and 

thy  before 

sin 

did. 

And  1 

thy 

seri 

limum  mu-ni.’ 

Gar 

ba-s6 

apno-go  naukar 

le-s, 

son 

to-say  not-am 

And 

father-by 

own 

servants 

■said, 

‘dukk-hve  jkyan  chuksam  thai-ne 

rha  gar 

i 

rka-ne  cliuksan-sa. 

□ 

« all-from  good  robe  taking-out 

brina  and 

t/ 

this  bringing  put-on. 

Gar 

o 

la-ro  lag-chhyab 

gar 

like-r 

paul 

ckugsan-ga. 

Gar 

And 

his 

hand-on  ring 

and 

feet-on 

shoes 

put. 

And 

ji  ja 

-m  chyung-ni.  Ka-lai, 

i 

jyu  seri 

pok-sicbas,  gar 

pbir 

my  eating 

proper-is.  Why, 

this 

my  son 

dead- 

was,  and 

again 

tancb ; 

live 

ka-hvasas,  tkyak 

tancb.’  Ajai 

bvai 

ka-hesas 

liisam 

is-alive  ; 

:  he 

was-lost,  again 

is-found.’  Then 

they 

feasting 

merry 

ka-les. 

made. 


Ha  o-g 

pack 

seri 

rai-r 

^yach. 

Gar 

ha  u 

ra-ch 

And  his 

elder 

son 

field-in 

loas. 

And 

then  he 

coming 

ha  sva 

ra-j 

ninara 

chyang-ra-j, 

u-su 

toga-baja-tus  gar 

and  home 

coming 

near 

returned. 

him-by 

music 

and 

nacbe-ch  ^abd  sunais. 

Gar 

u-s 

ta 

naukar 

vi-ne 

dancing-of  sound  heard. 

And 

him-by 

one 

servant  called-liaving 

rhu-sas,  *  ido-; 

n» 

3 

thya 

live 

kha-sin  ?  ’ 

Gar 

u-su  u-chabaii" 

□ 

asked,  ‘  this- of  meaning  (?) 

that 

what-is  ?  ’ 

And 

him-by 

him- to 

les,  ‘  go 

pi-klian 

ra-ch. 

Go 

ba-sso 

jbyain 

ga-ga-di ; 

kba-lai, 

said,  ‘  thy 

brother 

came. 

Thy  father-by 

good 

lias-made  ; 

v:hy. 

u-s  u 

jbyain 

tang-s.’ 

Gar 

u  kalunch 

ghr  u-s 

bliltar 

him-by  him 

iv  ell 

found? 

And 

he  got-angry 

and  him-by 

inside 

di-mo-k  man 

ma 

gas. 

I-lekha 

o 

ba-so 

bhai  ra- 

cli  gar 

going-cf  mind 

not 

made. 

This-fo) 

his 

father-by  out  came  and 

u  manai-ne. 

Gar 

u-s 

ap-no 

ba-chba 

lai-s, 

*  jevan 

{i.e.  ji-s) 

him  entreated. 

And 

him-by 

own 

father-to 

said 

‘  me-by 
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i-la  baras-kati  go 

3ya  gai-S, 

gar 

*  • 

]i-s 

gul-pair 

go 

so-many  years-Jrem  thy 

i  service  did, 

and  me-by  < 

a  ny-time 

thy 

le-san  ma  tail's. 

Gussu  gul- 

pair  ta 

nyapan 

mala-ku 

rach 

word  not  transgressed. 

Thee-by  any- 

time  one 

small 

goat-of 

kid 

lek  ma  da-nus  je 

rakso-k  da  gar 

hesas 

usi. 

Hi 

i 

even  not  gavest  I 

friends-of  with 

m  erry 

might-be. 

And 

this 

go  seii  baekko-chan 

din  mal 

urais, 

jai 

live 

ra-j> 

thy  son  harlots 

with  (?)  property 

squandered,  when  he 

came, 

ha  ga-s  u-lekha 

mkan  khusi 

ga-ga-ti.’ 

Gar 

6 

ba-s 

then  thee-ly  him- j or 

grea  t  f east 

madest? 

And 

his  father-by 

u-jbang  le-s,  ‘seri, 

1 

ga  je-raksk 

rhai-san, 

gar 

je-g 

je 

him- to  said,  ‘  son, 

thou  me-with 

livedest, 

and 

mine 

what 

sin  go  Ike.  I 

bajibi  lhe  than  je 

khusis 

gar 

jhyain 

is  thine  is.  This 

proper  is  that  (?)  we 

,  merry 

.  and 

well 

kalhain;  ka-lai,  i 

• 

go  pi-khan 

lhai  jai 

pok 

sichas, 

phir 

slioul  d-be ;  why,  this 

thy  brother 

is  ivho 

dead 

was, 

again 

tanch ;  gar  kaliosas,  thyak-tang-Is.’ 

is-alive ;  and  teat, -lost,  was-found-again.* 
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RANGKAS  OR  SAUK1YA  KHAN. 

Specimen  II. 

(District  Almora.) 

TA  KATHA  SINl. 

ONE  TALE  IS. 

Jaida^u  khich  mi-g  lekli  king  kkyada  hve  ding. 

Whom-by  other  man-of  sake-for  pit  digs  he  is-caught  (?). 

Gvar  sang-khu  ta  mkan  sud  mi,  jai-do-g  ta  nyapin  chyam  gar 

Certain  village-in  a  very  simple  man,  whose  one  small  house  and 

khari  lasung-mal  rhain-sich.  Og  raksha-sich  6-dagar  ris  gan-syacli 

some  female-male-goats  lived.  His  neighbour s-by  him-with  envy  making 

og  sudak-sich-man-sya  ughat  tak-ne  live  sang-khu-patti  lis  milmat 
his  simplicity-by  opportunity  seeking  him  village -in- from  to-expel  attempt 

gan-sich. 

made. 

Hve  ta  jya  jab  o-g  lasung-mala  jhyara-r  dong-n-sich,  usi-so 

Then  one  day  ivhen  his  female-male- goats  jungle-in  grazing-were,  them-by 

u  ta  ber  kik-tas  gar  imta  ga-ne  dug  sai-s.  Hve  garlbas 

them  one  precipice-in  throw  and  so  doing  all  killed.  That  poor 

sud  mi-sich  live  rai-mala  be  kb  os  gar  be-clian  gointa  gane 

simple  man-by  those  coics-goats  skin  took-of  and  skins  somehow  doing 

rangati-ra  kur3.  Am-ar  u  nam  kabecb,  gar  hve-na  guda  phu-ri 

selling-for  took.  TEay-on  him  night  befell ,  and  there  some  cave-in 

(\i 

ka-rhaicb.  Pyal-munch  hyangsu  gar  kbu-mi  khu-raeh  mal  hvanam-patfcl 
stopped.  Midnight  after  some  thief  stolen  property  far-from 

kliu-ne  chyang-tas  gar  hvedaS  pbuar  de  gas.  Hve  pbu  bhitar  usi-go 

bringing  arrived  and  them-by  cave-at  abode  made.  That  cave  inside  their 

usi-g  kkarbarat  pan-ne  live  ml  mkan  kabyuch  gar  u-s  live  be-ckan- 

their  noise  hearing  that  man  much  feared  and  him-by  those  skins- 

kliu-syu  jai  u-s  rka-s  aphl  chyas-m  maiki  gas.  Phu  bhitar 
under  which  him-by  brought  himself  to-hide  attempt  (?)  made.  Cave  inside 

be  kkarbarat  yan-s  kliu-ml  ka-rho-ebas  gar  khu-mi-syach  dbuk  mul 

skin  noise  hearing  thieves  wcre-alarmed  and  thieves-by  all  silver 

jai  michan  hveran  sindech  kasecli.  Dublb  mi-s  hve  mul 

which  men  there  leaving  ran.  Simple  man-by  that  silver 
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apan  rasya  tas  gar  apno  suar  tapack.  I  mul  jai  u-s 

Mm  with  took  and  own  village-to  went.  This  silver  which  him-by 

tang-s  u-s  pa-mi-k  u-s  paros  kkamir-ckuba  ta  siga  tko-ckas. 

got  him-by  to-measure  him-by  neighbour  some-to  a  measure  asked. 

Hve  paros  mi-ckas  ido-go  bked  ga-mo  bast  ki  kvedas  klia 

That  neighbouring  man-by  this-of  discernment  making  for  that  him-by  what 

rkai-s,  siga  kkung-su  lis  vaktas.  Hve  dubal  mai-6  mul 

brought,  measure  bottom-at  tar  applied.  That  simple  man-by  silver 

pa-ne  siga  jai  do-sich  kve  da-s  gar  u  kkung-su  lis-as 

having-measured  measure  which  borrowed  that  gave  and  its  bottom-at  tar-by 
kkar  mul  kadock.  Idas  o-g  parosi-go  mi-ckau  lobk  ckyang-rack, 

some  silver  stuck.  This-by  his  neighbourhood-of  men  avarice  came, 

kvedas  garib  ml  u-ckaba  rku-sas,  ‘ga-su  i-la  gar  mul  gumta-gane 

them-by  poor  man  that-to  asked ,  ‘  thee-by  so-much  some  silver  how-doing 


gu-dai  tangansu  ?  ’  U-s  le-s,  ‘  apno-g  lasung-mal  be  rang-ne.’ 

whence  gottest  ?  5  Him-by  said,  c  self- of  female-goats-male-goats  skins  having  sold' 
I  garib  mi  o-das  gar  mul  lobk-se  o-g  paros-as  apno-g 

This  poor  man  liis-envy-by  and  silver  avarice-by  his  neighbour-by  own 

duk  rai-mal  sais  gar  o-g  be-k  rang-k  kurs.  Gar  kha  le, 
all  coivs-goats  killed  and  their  skins-of  to-sell  took.  And  what  happened, 


mam 

little 


mul 

silver 


tang-s. 


got. 


ki  u-s  is  saudas  sirpka 

that  him-by  this-by  bargain-by  only 

I  ramko-s  ri£  ra-ck  u-s  garib  mi-g  ckim  mi  puktas 
This  matter-by  anger  coming  him-by  poor  man-of  house(-to )  fire  set 


gar 

and 


ido-go 

this-oj 


pha-ku 

ashes 


ga-tas. 

made. 


Garib  mi  rai  pka  tlium-sya  gar  ta 
Poor  man  all  (?)  ashes  collected  and  one 


tkaili-r 

tasu,  gar 

u-go 

rang 

kurs  tkaipack. 

Am-ri 

u-s  apno 

thaili 

bag-in 

put,  and 

it 

to-sell 

taking  went. 

Way-on 

him-by  own 

bag 

am-gu 

pker-su 

si-tas 

no 

gar 

ta 

tidkaru-ckuba 

jai 

ninam  sick 

ti 

way -of 

corner-at 

left 

and 

a 

spring-to 

which 

near  was 

water 

tung 

deck. 

It'S 

t>s 

•  1 — 5 

HH 

■ro 

ta 

kkick  mi 

ki 

bojk  ko-ti-tas 

ti 

to-drink 

ivent. 

This-time-at 

one 

other  man 

four 

load  leaving 

water 

tung 
to-drink 
bojk 
load 


deck. 

ivent. 


u-s 


kur£ 

took 


gar 

and 


Tkuk-se 
Returning  him-by 
apno-go 


syang 
own  home 


deck. 

ivent. 


lkesas 

mistaking 

Hve 

That 


apan 

own 

garib 

poor 


-O* 

C5 


bkari  si-ne  pka- 
load  leaving  aslies-of 
mi  lek  tkok-sas  gar 
man  also  returned  and 


hver 

ta-san 

bojh  jai 

khicli 

mi-s  si-ne  de-ch 

u-s 

pik 

kurs. 

there 

put 

load  which  other 

man-by  leaving  went 

him-by 

taking 

carried. 

Hve 

bhari-r 

kkari 

kkasin 

i-bkitar  van-ne 

u-s 

u 

til-s. 

That 

load-on 

some  strange-signs 

f  this- inside  seen 

him-by 

it 

opening, 

ki 

pyu-san 

tang-s. 

Hi 

u-s  u  bojk  apno  suar 

kur£, 

•  •  -|  ,v 

jai-ba 

four 

filled 

found. 

Then 

him-by  that  load  his  home-to  took . 

so-that 
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U-S 

live  hi-g 

li-g  andaj 

gas, 

ha 

apno-go 

parosi 

him-by 

that  flour-of 

weight-of  measuring 

made , 

then 

his 

neighbour 

siga 

thochusu. 

O-g  parosi  hi 

pa-ne 

garib 

mi-s 

apno-go 

measure 

asked. 

His  neighbour  flour 

knowing 

poor 

man-by 

own 

chim-g  pha-g  badla  hi  tangsu  u-s  lek  apno-go  chyarn  me  po-su, 
house-of  ashes-of  instead  flour  got  Tiim-by  also  self -of  house  fire  set, 

gSr  live  u-go  pba-go  rang  ma  tachu  {i.e.  tar-chu  ?),  gar  khisaichu  apno 

and  he  its  ashes-of  selling  not  could,  and  despairing  own 

sor  ra-chu  gar  jaihanta  u-s  ga-su  liventa  bare  pachlitachu. 

home-to  came  and  rohatever  him-by  did  that  much  repented. 


FREE  TRANSLATION  OF  THE  FOREGOING. 

He  who  digs  a  pit  for  another,  he  himself  falls  into  it. 

In  a  certain  village  there  lived  a  simple  man  who  possessed  a  small  house  and 
some  cattle.  His  neighbours  envied  him  and  tried  to  take  advantage  of  his  simplicity 
and  expel  him  from  the  village. 

One  day  when  his  herd  of  goats  was  grazing  in  the  jungle,  they  threw  them  over  a 
precipice  and  thus  killed  them  all.  The  poor  simple  man  took  the  skins  of  the  cattle 
and  carried  them  off  to  sell  somehow  or  other.  Night  befell  him  on  the  way  and  he 
took  shelter  in  a  cave.  After  midnight  some  thieves  brought  some  stolen  property 
from  a  distance  and  took  up  their  quarters  before  the  cave.  Hearing  the  noise  made  by 
them,  as  he  lay  within  the  cave,  the  man  was  much  alarmed  and  tried  to  hide  under 
the  skins  he  had  brought.  Hearing  the  noise  of  the  skins  in  the  cave,  the  thieves  were 
alarmed,  and  ran  off  leaving  all  the  silver  they  had  brought.  The  simple  man  took 
possession  of  the  silver  and  went  home.  He  asked  one  of  his  neighbours  for  a  measure 
in  order  to  measure  the  silver  he  had  brought.  The  neighbour,  who  wanted  to  know 
what  he  had  brought,  put  some  tar  on  the  bottom  of  the  measure.  Aft&r  having 
measured  the  silver,  the  simple  man  returned  the  measure,  and  some  silver  was  sticking 
in  the  tar.  His  neighbour  became  greedy  and  asked  how  he  had  got  so  much  money. 
He  said,  *  by  selling  the  skins  of  my  flock.’  Filled  with  envy  and  from  avarice  his 
neighbour  then  killed  all  his  own  cattle  and  took  the  skins  off  to  sell  them,  but  he  only 
got  very  little  in  return  for  them. 

ne  therefore  got  angry  and  set  fire  to  the  poor  man’s  house.  The  poor  man 
collected  the  ashes  in  a  bag  and  went  off  to  sell  it.  On  the  way  ho  left  his  bag  at  a 
corner  and  went  to  drink  water  at  a  well  in  the  neighbourhood.  In  the  meantime 
another  man  left  a  load  of  flour  and  wont  to  drink  water.  On  returning  he  by  mistake, 
left  his  own  load  there  and  went  off  with  the  ashes.  When  the  poor  man  returned  he 
took  the  load  which  the  other  man  had  left.  He  saw  some  strange  marks  on  it,  opened 
it,  and  found  it  to  be  full  of  flour.  He  went  home,  and  again  asked  for  the  measure  in 
order  to  know  how  much  flour  he  had  got.  When  his  neighbour  understood  that  he  had 
received  flour  in  return  for  the  ashes  of  his  bouse,  he  set  fire  to  his  own  house.  He 
could  not,  however,  sell  tho  ashes,  and  went  home  in  despair  and  repented  much  of  what 
lie  had  done. 
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DARMIYA. 

The  Patti  of  Parma  forms  part  of  the  Pargana  of  Parma  in  Almora.  It  is  bounded 
on  the  north  by  Tibet ;  on  the  west  by  the  chain  containing  the  Panchachuli  group  and 
the  Chhipula  peak  ;  on  the  south  by  a  line  drawn  from  the  latter  peak  due  east  to  the 
Kali  River,  and  on  the  east  by  the  chain  culminating  in  Yirgnajung  separating  it  from 
the  Byangs  Valley  and  Patti  Ghaudangs.  Darmais  sub-divided  into  the  Malla  and 
Talla,  i.e.  upper  and  lower  pattis. 

The  inhabitants  are  Bhotias,  and  their  number  was  estimated  for  this  Survey  at 
1,761. 

A  version  of  the  Parable  of  the  Prodigal  Son  and  a  translation  of  well-known  popular 
tale  have  been  forwarded  from  the  district,  together  with  a  list  of  Standard  Words  and 
Phrases.  The  materials  are  not  satisfactory,  but  they  form  the  only  basis  of  the  remarks 
on  Parmiya  which  follow. 

Darmiya  is  closely  related  to  the  dialects  spoken  in  the  neighbouring  districts  of 
Byangs  and  Chaudangs.  It  has  been  much  influenced  by  Aryan  forms  of  speech  in 
vocabulary  and  grammar,  not  however  to  the  same  extent  as  Chaudangsi. 

Pronunciation. — The  phonetic  system  is  richly  developed.  The  vowels  a,  i,  and  u 
are  both  short  and  long.  JE  and  o  are  always  marked  as  long.  The  marking  of  the  other 
long  vowels  is  not,  however,  consistent. 

Final  vowels  are  often  interchanged  or  dropped.  Thus  the  genitive  suffix  occurs 
in  the  forms  gu,  go,  gai,  and  g  ;  the  suffix  of  the  case  of  the  agent  is  su,  sai,  and  s  ;  the 
verbal  noun  ends  in  mo,  mu  and  m,  and  so  forth. 

Vowels  are  also  often  dropped  in  unaccented  syllables.  Compare  luk-cho  and 
ka-lk-cho,  became;  ka-p-tang-su,  was  found  again  (pi)  ;  ka-p-dd-su,  gave  back, returned  ; 
rd-ln-chu  and  rd'lan-chu,  coming,  and  so  forth. 

It  has  already  been  mentioned  that  d  and  u  often  interchange ;  thus,  tado  and  tadu, 
that;  the  locative  suffix  ro  or  ru, and  so  forth.  Ai  is  interchangeable  with  u  and  o  in 
the  suffixes  of  the  genitive  and  in  the  case  of  the  agent.  Ai  also  interchanges  with  e  in 
the  base  sai,  se,  strike. 

I  am  not  sure  how  the  sound  which  has  been  transliterated  ng  is  pronounced.  It 
seems  probable  that  ng  sometimes  denotes  the  nasal  pronunciation  of  the  preceding  vowel 
and  sometimes  the  guttural  nasal. 

With  regard  to  consonants  there  are  gutturals,  palatals,  cerebrals,  dentals  and 
labials,  of  aspirated  soft  consonants  only  dli,  dh  and  bh  occur. 

There  are  two  s-sounds,  a  dental  s  and  a  palatal  sh,  a  dental  r  and  a  cerebral  r ,  but 
apparently  no  z  or  zh. 

Hard  and  soft  consonants  are  often  interchanged ;  thus,  ka-kd-su  and  ga-su,  made ; 
kliai-chu  and  khai-ju,  other ;  itu  and  idu,  that;  phd  and  bd,  father.  It  seems  probable 
that  we  have  here  really  aspirated  soft  consonants  which  are  often  also  pronounced  in 
such  a  'way  as  to  be  hardly  distinguishable  from  the  corresponding  hard  sounds. 

Aspirated  and  unaspirated  letters  are  sometimes  interchanged ;  thus,  apl  and  aphl, 
own ;  luk’Chu  and  Ihik-cku,  became. 
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Dropping  of  consonants  seems  to  occur  in  forms  sucli  as  jyu,  instead  of  ji-gu,  my  ; 
jangal-u,  instead  of  jangal-ru,  in  the  jungle,  and  so  forth. 

Final  consonants  of  Classical  Tibetan  are  often  dropped.  Thus,  Id,  Tibetan  lag, 
hand ;  phu,  Tibetan  plmg,  cave ;  gyu,  Tibetan  rgyug-pa,  run,  and  so  forth.  In  other 
cases  a  vowel  is  added  ;  thus,  tak-ii,  Tibetan  gchig,  one  ;  nis-u,  Tibetan  gnyis,  two  ;  tuk-u, 
Tibetan  drug,  six,  and  so  forth. 

The  initial  compound  consonants  of  Classical  Tibetan  are  commonly  simplified  ; 
thus,  rgyu-ba  becomes  gyu,  run  ;  khyi  becomes  khi,  dog  ;  gtong-ba  becomes  da,  gives  ; 
bzhi  becomes  pi,  four,  and  so  forth. 

We  have  no  information  about  the  use  of  tones  in  the  dialect. 

Articles. — There  are  no  articles.  Indefinite  pronouns  and  the  numeral  tdko,  td, 
one,  are  used  as  an  indefinite  article,  and  demonstrative  pronouns  are  sometimes  used  as 
a  kind  of  definite  article.  Thus,  khaml  bd,  gabu  ha,,  a  certain  father,  a  father ;  tdko 
cha-me ,  a  daughter  ;  td  jyd,  a  day;  idu  pliu-gu  ddr-myd,  at  the  door  of  the  cave;  u  idu, 
dang-gu  pisa-ru  tang  ro-lan-td-td ,  he  the  hill-of  top-on  cattle  grazing-is. 

Nouns. —  Gender.— The  natural  gender  is  distinguished  by  using  different  words,  or 
by  adding  affixes  denoting  the  gender.  Thus,  bd,  father ;  mind,  mother :  lang,  bull ; 
bama,  cow:  ma-la,  he-goat ;  la-sdng,  she-goat :  rang,  horse;  mo-rdng,  mare:  pho-phu, 
male  deer ;  mo-phu,  female  deer,  and  so  forth. 

Number. — The  plural  is  not  marked  when  it  appears  from  the  context.  The  usual 
plural  suffix  is  chan;  thus,  rdng-chan ,  horses;  cha-me-chan,  daughters.  The  list  of 
words  also  contains  forms  such  as  bd  tittl  and  dulo  bd,  fathers,  lit.  many  fathers. 

Case. — If  we  can  trust  the  materials,  the  various  cases  are  freely  interchanged. 
Compare  idusu  vo-sic  cliim-ri-su  lobh  pi-rd-su,  then  his  neighbour-to  avarice  came, 
where  the  suffix  su,  which  properly  belongs  to  the  case  of  the  agent,  is  used  to  form  a 
genitive  and  a  dative. 

The  base  without  the  addition  of  any  suffix  is  commonly  used  to  denote  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  intransitive  verbs,  and  the  direct  object ;  thus,  gu-gu  nu-nu  pi-rd-ni-ni,  thy 
brother  has  returned  ;  apl  dan  kve-n,  his  belly  filling.  The  dative,  and  occasion¬ 
ally  also  the  case  of  the  agent,  are  sometimes  used  to  denote  the  direct  object ;  thus, 
ji-su  u-g  siri-jo  kami-su,  mo-by  his  son-to  struck,  I  have  beaten  his  son;  idu  bai-su 
rdng-mo,  those  skins-by  to-sell,  in  order  to  sell  those  skins.  In  usi-khu  kiktasu,  them 
threw,  they  threw  them  down,  the  suffix  khu  is  added  in  order  to  denote  the  direct 
object. 

The  subject  of  transitive  verbs  is  usually  put  in  the  case  of  the  agent  by  adding  the 
suffix  su,  s,  which  also  denotes  the  instrument.  Thus,  siri-su  Ihe-su,  the  aon  said  ; 
jydng-s,  with  ropes. 

The  suffix  of  the  dative  is  apparently  yd,  ju,  also  written  chb,  chu  ;  thus,  dang -ml - 
chic,  to  the  servants ;  bd-chb ,  to  the  father ;  sahar-ju ,  to  a  city.  This  suffix  is  used 
in  the  same  wide  sense  as  Classical  Tibetan  la ;  thus,  ga-su  tadb  kha-ml-jo  tunl-su , 
thee-by  that  whom-with  boughtest,  from  whom  did  you  buy  that?  The  case  of  the 
agent  is  occasionally  used  as  a  dative;  thus,  chim-ri-su,  to  the  neighbour. 

The  suffix  of  the  ablative  is  chic,  usually  preceded  by  kliar,  on  ;  thus,  vo-jb-chu, 
from  with  him  ;  bd-khar-chu,  from  a  father.  Another  suffix  of  the  ablathe  is  chydng  ; 

vou  hi,  part  i,  3  it  2 
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thus,  bir  chydng  jain,  all  from  good,  best.  Instead  of  chu  we  occasionally  also  find 
su,  i.e.  apparently  the  suffix  of  the  case  of  the  agent ;  thus,  vanam-su ,  from  a  distance. 

The  suffix  of  the  genitive  is  go,  gu,  gai,  g,  also  written  kd,  ku ,  etc.  Thus,  ha-chan- 
go,  of  fathers  ;  cha-me-gu,  of  a  daughter ;  md-ld-la-chu-gai  bai,  the  skins  of  the  sheep 
and  goats  ;  siri-ku,  of  a  son,  and  so  forth.  The  case  of  the  agent,  the  dative  and  the 
ablative  are  occasionally  used  instead  ;  thus,  idu  sudlio  mi-su  clah-su,  out  of  envy  of 
that  simple  man  ;  aphi  chhdnd-ju  plia-gu  philan,  instead  of  the  ashes  of  his  hut ; 
Ichvi-thai-chu  mdl,  theft-from  property,  stolen  property.  Sometimes  also  the  genitive  is 
indicated  by  simply  putting  the  governed  before  the  governing  noun,  without  adding 
any  suffix  ;  thus,  pliu  bhitaru  bai  kharbar ,  cave  within  skins  noise,  the  rustling  of  the 
skins  in  the  cave. 

The  suffix  of  the  terminative,  which  is  commonly  used  as  a  locative,  is  rd  or  ru  ; 
thus,  desh-ru,  to  a  country  ;  rau-ru ,  in  the  jungle.  Other  suffixes  of  the  locative  are 
ninhi ,  and  my  a  ;  thus,  mdl-tal-ninhi,  in  the  property  ;  ddr-myd,  at  the  gate. 

Other  relations  are  indicated  by  means  of  postpositions.  Such  are  nimd,  near ; 
ti,  te,  with  ;  raksya,  together  with  ;  khu ,  in;  le,  into;  chart ,  from,  added  to  the  base; 
ddngsu,  for  the  sake  of ;  ramaru,  under ;  pisaru ,  on  the  top  of ;  tutu ,  lkan-tif  before  ; 
yungkon-ti,  behind  ;  philan ,  instead  of  ;  beru,  under,  usually  added  to  the  genitive ;  and 
so  forth. 

Adjectives. — Adjectives  precede  the  noun  they  qualify ;  thus,  kha-ml  jain  mi,  a 
good  man.  The  particle  of  comparison  is  chydng  or  chydng-ri ,  compare  Ladakhi 
sang  ;  thus,  bir  chydng  jainu,  all  from  good,  best;  usi  pe  vo  rangsyd  chydng-ri  yambd 
bu  nisini ,  his  brother  his  sister  than  more  tall  is. 

Numerals. — The  numerals  are  given  in  the  list  of  words.  They  precede  the  word 
they  qualify.  There  is  no  indication  in  the  materials  of  the  use  of  generic  particles. 


Pronouns. — The  following  are  the  regular  personal  pronouns : — 


I 

We 

Thou. 

You 

He,  she, 
it 

They 

Nom.  . 

i* 

in 

gai 

gai-nz 

u,  vo 

usi 

Agent . 

. 

ji-su,  jz-s 

in-sai,  in~s 

ga-su,  ga-s 

ganz-s(u ) 

usu 

usz-su 

Genit. 

p-g 

in-go 

go-gu 

ganl-gu, 

u-go 

usz-gu 

Other  forms  are  jyu ,  my ;  ning-ru ,  we  (sic) ;  go-gund ,  thine  ;  ji,  he  (sic) ;  ing-gut 
his  (sic),  and  so  forth.  The  list  of  words  also  contains  forms  such  as  ji-snd,  by  me  ; 
gani-sutd,  by  you;  u-khand,  in  it,  and  so  forth. 

Demonstrative  pronouns  are  mi,  nado,  nadii,  undo,  this  ;  id,  ulo,  idu,  itu,  that ;  tad, 
tado,  tadu,  that ;  and  so  forth. 

Interrogative  pronouns  are  kha-mi,  what  man  ?  who  ?  kha,  what?  iddng,  how  much, 
how  many  ? 

Interrogative  pronouns  are  sometimes  also  used  as  relatives ;  thus,  uldng  mdl  ji 
chhyu-m  nhini ,  ji  da,  how  much  property  I  to-get  am,  me  give,  give  me  the  share 
of  the  property  which  I  shall  get.  Gabu  is  probably  originally  an  interrogative 
pronoun.  It  is  often  used  as  a  relative  ;  thus,  gabu-su  mi  dang-su  kung  khvai-td , 
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dphi  ukhnd  dl-nl,  he  who  digs  a  pit  for  another,  he  himself  falls  into  it ;  tako  mi 
gabu-go  tako  chhdnd  nl-chu,  a  man  whose  a  hut  was,  a  man  who  possessed  a  hut ;  idu 
bai-gu  beru  gabu-chu  ii-sai  rai-chu ,  under  those  skins  which  he  had  brought. 

Such  clauses  are  formed  according  to  Aryan  grammatical  principles.  The  Aryan 
relative  jo  is  also  often  met  with  ;  thus,  ji  jo  nlnl,  bir  go-gund  Ihe,  mine  what  is,  all 
thine  is. 

In  other  cases  demonstrative  pronouns  are  used  as  relatives ;  thus,  nadu  main  idosu 
tang-su  idu  pa-mu,  this  property  him-by  brought  that  to-measure,  in  order  to  measure 
the  property  he  had  brought ;  idu  bhdri  idusu  khaiju  mlsu,  sl-lan  dl-chu,  that  load 
there  other  man  leaving  went,  the  load  which  the  other  man  had  left. 

Other  instances  of  relative  clauses  are  gu-gu  nai  siri ,  hodu  gu  mdltdlu  kaphukai- 
su,  thy  this  son,  he  (i.e.  who)  thy  property  wasted  ;  usi-gu  chimri  gu  usu  ddh  gd-no  nl- 
chu,  his  neighbours  who  his  envy  making  were. 

It  will  be  seen  that  there  is  no  fixed  way  in  which  relative  clauses  are  expressed. 
Aryan  principles  are  gradually  being  introduced.  They  have  not,  however,  as  yet 
vindicated  themselves  as  really  belonging  to  the  language. 

In  addition  to  the  relative  pronouns  we  may  also  mention  conjunctions  such  as 
gabu  bakht,  when  ;  jab,  when  ;  ki,  that,  and  so  forth. 

Indefinite  pronouns  are  khaml,  a  certain  ;  gabu ,  a  certain  ;  kha-ml-rl,  anyone ; 
khai-ri,  anything;  khai-chu  and  khai-ju ,  other,  and  so  forth. 

Verbs.  — Darmiya  conjugation  is  based  on  the  same  principles  as  those  found  in 
other  connected  forms  of  speech.  The  various  tenses  are  not  formed  from  different 
bases  as  in  classical  Tibetan,  but  by  means  of  suffixes.  There  is  a  distinct  tendency  to 
distinguish  the  person  of  the  subject  in  the  form  of  the  verb,  at  least  so  far  as  the 
second  person  singular  is  concerned.  The  suffix  of  that  person  is  n ;  thus,  sai-t-an, 
strikest. 

Verb  substantive. — The  usual  bases  of  the  verb  substantive  are  Ihe,  nl,  si,  and  t. 
In  the  present  tense  we  find  the  for  all  persons  and  numbers,  and  also  forms  such  as 
nl-nl,  is  ;  ( ching )  nl  and  {ching)  si,  is  (proper) ;  nhinl,  am  ;  nl-sl-nl,  is,  are  ;  kha  rnang- 
se-n,  what  are  you  called?  luk-chu,  am,  is  ;  ma  Ihik-chu ,  am  not ;  ro-lan  tdtd,  grazing 
is,  and  so  forth. 

The  corresponding  past  tense  is  nl-sls,  was ;  nl-sin-su,  wast,  we  were,  you  were ; 
nl-san-su,  he  was  ;  nl-chu,  he  was,  they  were. 

Finite  verbs.— The  verb  substantive  is  freely  used  in  the  formation  of  the  various 
tenses  of  finite  verbs. 

Present  time. — The  present  tense  is  formed  by  adding  si,  nl,  or  other  forms  of  the 
verb  substantive  to  the  base.  In  the  first  person  singular  we  find  forms  such  as  sai-tl, 
strike;  dl-sl,  go.  In  the  second  person  singular  we  find  syong-si-n,  thou  livest;  in  the 
third  person  singular  rd-nl,  comes ;  klivai-td,  digs  ;  and  in  the  third  person  plural 
gaytd,  they  make.  The  list  of  Standard  Words  and  Phrases  further  contains  forms  such 
as  sai-tan,  thou  strikest,  we  strike ;  sai-td,  you  strike,  they  strike  ;  dl-si-na-ld ,  thou 
goest;  disvan,  we  go;  disi-nl-ld,  you  go  ;  dl-tl,  they  go. 

Compound  forms  are  sybngksi-nl,  lie  lives  ;  rolan  tdtd ,  he  is  grazing,  and  so  on. 

Past  time. — The  usual  suffix  of  the  past  teuse  occurs  in  various  forms  such  a3  sb, 
su.  8,  chb,  chh  ;  thus,  Ihe-stt,  he  said  ;  gd-s,  he  made ;  td-chb,  he  went ;  rd-chu ,  he 
came. 
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In  the  first  person  an  element  ye,  ya,  y,  or  i  is  apparently  inserted  before  the  tense 
suffix;  thus,  gamcha-ye-su,  I  have  walked;  se-ya-s,  I  struck,  we  struck;  di-yd-s,  we 
went ;  gd-y-su,  I  did ;  kam-i-su,  I  have  beaten ;  sai-lan  td-ya-su,  striking  I  went,  I 
was  striking ;  ga-ln-d  td-y-su,  I  was  doing,  and  so  forth.  The  same  element  is  some¬ 
times  also  suffixed  in  the  third  person  ;  thus,  mci  de-ya-su,  did  not  go. 

In  the  second  person  an  n ,  often  followed  by  a  vowel,  is  inserted  ;  thus,  se-n-s, 
struckest ;  tu-ni-su  and  to-na-su,  boughtest ;  tang-nu-su,  foundest.  In  the  plural  we 
find  de-ni-so ,  you  went ;  se-s,  you  struck. 

The  suffix  of  past  time  is  sometimes  added  to  the  participle  ending  in  lan ;  thus, 
khari  rupaya  dab-lan-chu,  some  rupees  were  sticking.  Such  forms  are  properly  con¬ 
junctive  participles. 

Instead  of  chu  we  once  findyw;  thus,  di-ju ,  he  went. 

The  suffix  of  the  past  is  sometimes  preceded  by  other  suffixes  such  as  si,  ta, 
ti,  te,  but  I  am  not  in  a  position  to  state  how  those  additions  modify  the  meaning. 
Thus,  syong-si-chu,  he  lived ;  chhbi-ti-su,  he  divided ;  parki-te-su ,  he  wasted ;  sai-ta - 
sii,  they  killed ;  pug-ta-su ,  he  set.  Forms  such  as  si-di-su,  left ;  gd-di-su,  did,  are 
probably  compounds  and  literally  mean  ‘  leave-went,’  ‘  do- went’  respectively. 

Two  prefixes  occur  in  the  formation  of  the  past,  viz.,  ka  and  pa;  thus,  ka-lk- 
chu ,  became  ;  Ica-jyar-chu,  feared  ;  ka-phukai-su ,  wasted  ;  pa-thok-si-chu,  returned,  etc. 
Fa  probably  also  occurs  in  parlcesu,  wasted.  It  seems  to  take  the  form  pi  in  pi - 
kvor-su,  he  carried  off  ;  pi-lhve-thai-chu,  he  was  lost.  The  prefix  pi,  p,  often  seems 
to  mean  ‘back,’  ‘again;’  thus,  pi-rd-ni-ni ,  he  has  come  back;  ka-p-tang-su ,  is 
found  back  ;  ka-p-dd-su ,  he  gave  back. 

Other  forms  such  as  sai-tu,  I  had  beaten  ;  di-si,  I  went ;  pakl-td,  applied  ;  gdy- 
ta>  made  ;  yan-hi-td ,  heard  ;  ru-hi-td,  asked,  probably  belong  to  the  present. 

Compound  forms  are  gay-lhe,  have  done  ;  tang-ni-su,  he  found  ;  ching-n  ni-chu, 
he  wished  ;  jd-nu  ni-chu,  they  were  eating,  and  so  forth. 

Future. — The  present  is  sometimes  used  as  a  future  ;  thus,  di-si,  I  will  go  ; 
sai-ti,  I  may  beat.  Usually,  however,  a  suffix  yang  or  yd  is  added,  and  various 
forms  of  the  verb  substantive  are  suffixed  ;  thus,  Ihe-ydng-si,  I  shall  be  ;  lydng-ti ,  I 
will  say ;  se-ya-td,  he  will  strike,  and  so  forth. 

Imperative. — The  simple  base  without  any  suffix  is  used  as  an  imperative ; 
thus,  dd,  give ;  de,  go.  Suffixes  such  as  ni,  yd,  tya,  are  often  added  ;  thus,  da- 
ni,  give;  td-ni,  put;  cha-yd,  put;  gd-tyd,  make.  There  are  no  instances  in  the  ma¬ 
terials  available  of  a  negative  imperative. 

Verbal  nouns. — The  base  alone  is  used  as  an  infinitive  or  verbal  noun;  thus, 
rang,  to  sell  ;  tung,  to  drink.  The  common  suffix  of  the  verbal  noun  is  mb,  mu, 
or  m  ;  thus,  jd-mo,  to  eat  ;  pa-mu  ddngsu,  in  order  to  measure  ;  gd-m  ddng-su,  in 
order  to  make.  Other  verbal  nouns  are  formed  by  adding  n,  nan,  lan,  lin,  etc. ; 
thus  lcve-n  and  Icve-lan,  filling  ;  rang  man- chu,  from  selling,  by  selling ;  u-gu  sudho- 
Ihe-lin-chu,  his  simple-being-from,  on  account  of  his  simplicity. 

Participles. — The  suffixes  n{nu)  and  lan  are  also  used  in  order  to  form  various 
participles.  Compare  classical  Tibetan  la  and  na.  Thus,  ching-n  ni-chu,  he  was 
wishing;  jd-nu  ni-chu,  they  were  eatin g  ;  gd-nb  ni-chu,  they  were  making;  syong-s-in 
ni-chu,  ho  was  sitting,  he  lived;  di-lan,  going;  kho-lan,  taking  out.  Instead  of  lan 
we  occasionally  find  lang  ;  thus,  thb-lang,  asking  ;  rai-ldng,  bringing. 
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Another  participle,  which  apparently  has  the  meaning  of  a  conjunctive  par¬ 
ticiple,  is  formed  by  adding  tliai ;  thus,  rl-thai,  rising.  Such  forms  are  probably 
all  verbal  nouns,  and  they  are  very  commonly  put  in  the  ablative,  with  the  meaning 
of  a  conjunctive  participle.  Thus,  hip-chit,  becoming  after,  having  passed  ;  rd-lan-chu , 
having  come ;  gddin-cho,  by  making  ;  thok-thcii-chu,  on  returning. 

Other  forms  of  the  conjunctive  participle  are  pah-si,  having  left ;  yan-si-chu ,  hav¬ 
ing  heard  ;  chhbi-pe-l,  dividing ;  and  rlsit  gd-la-b,  anger  making,  on  getting  angry. 
The  two  latter  forms  are  rather  doubtful. 

Passive  voice. — There  is  no  passive  voice.  Passivity  is  sufficiently  indicated 
by  the  absence  of  the  suffix  of  the  agent  after  the  subject. 

Negative  particle- — The  negative  particle  is  a  prefixed  ma.  Thus,  met  dd-sii, 
did  not  give  ;  ma  dd-n-su,  didst  not  give  ;  ma  gd-ya-su,  I  did  not  do  (translated  ‘  I  did 
not  transgress  ’  in  the  specimen).  There  are  no  instances  of  the  use  of  an  interrogative 
particle  in  the  materials  available. 

Order  of  words. — The  usual  order  of  words  is  subject,  object,  verb.  The 
qualifying  word  precedes  the  qualified  one.  By  the  introduction  of  relative  clauses 
from  Aryan  forms  of  speech  the  order  of  words  has,  however,  to  some  extent  been 
disturbed. 


Eor  further  details  the  student  is  referred  to  the  specimens  whioh  follow. 
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Gabu 

Some 


mi-ku 

man-of 


UP  AIT  A  SIRI-KU  Rl. 

PRODIGAL  SON-OF  STORY. 
ni-chii. 

were. 


nisi 

two 


ing-g 


SllT-SU 

son-by 
mal 

property 

usi-gunda 

tliem-betioeen 


his 

ji 

I 


ba-cho 
father -to 
cbbyu-m 
to-get 

ing-gu 
his 


siri 
sons 
lbe-su, 
said, 

nhini 

am 

mal 

property 


Gangru-bang 


*  ai  Da, 

‘  0  father , 
ebb  bi-pel 

dividing 

chhbi-ti-su. 

divided. 


And 

mal-tal 

property 

ji  da.’ 
me  give.’ 


Gangru 

And 


dal 

many 


usi-su  min 

them-oj  small 
ninlii  ulang 
in  how-much 

Id-6-su  u-su 

And  him-by 

jya  ma 
days  not 


lup  -ebu 

min 

siri-su  vo 

bir 

mal-mata 

raksya 

ga-lin-cku 

vanam 

being 

small 

son-by  his 

all 

property 

together 

doing 

far 

des-ru 

ta-cho, 

gangru 

tare 

yan-tai-di-lin-cbu 

aphi-ku 

mal-mata 

country -to 

went, 

and 

there 

riotously 

his 

property 

bi  parki-te-su. 

all  wasted. 

itu  jaga-ro 

that  place-in 


Gangru-bang 

And 

dal  akal 
big  famine 


usu  kharcb 

him-by  expenditure 

lukcbo,  ido-su  u 
came,  and  he 


ga-lin-cho 

making 

tang 

needy 


Hang  u 

itu 

de^-ru 

take 

jain  mi-te 

raksa 

And  he 

that 

country-in 

one 

good  man-with 

together 

syong-si-ebu, 

insu 

u-su 

u 

api  re-ru 

sipba 

ro 

lived. 

and 

him-by 

him 

his  field-in 

swine 

to-graze 

Gangru  u 

it 

ko-ebi 

gangru 

gera-mera 

jo 

sipba 

And  he 

those 

barks 

and 

berries 

which 

swine 

api 

his 


ni-ebu  kbushi-su 
were  gladly 

kha-mi-si-ri  kbai-ri 
anyone-by  anything 

u-su  lbe-su,  ‘jyu. 

him-by  said ,  *  my  father's 

tang-nii  ni-chu,  gang-ru  ji 

getting  were,  and  I 


dan 

belly 

ma 

not 

ba-ko 


kve-n 
to- fill 

da-su. 
gave. 

dang-mi 

servants 

pbi-lan 

hungering 


cbing-n 


ni-ebu ; 
teas  ; 

idasu  api-ebi 


gangru 

and 


wishing 
Gangru 
And  then  his -senses 

vo  dan  kve-lan 

their  belly  filling 

biebi-si.  Ji  ri-thai 

die.  I  rising 


parke-su, 

spent, 

kalk-cbu. 

began-to-be 

di-lan 

going 

phung-su. 
sent . 

ja-nu 

eating 

u-su 
him-to 
ra-ln-cbu 

coming 

yamba 
more 


jyu 

my 
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ba  nima  di-si 
father  near  go 
paimesar-ku  marji-ku 
God -of  will-of 

Gangru  ji  phiri  go 
I  again 


And 

ta-ko 

one 

di-chu. 

went. 


thy 


gangru  u-jo  lyang-ti, 

and  hini-to  will-say, 

ulto  ga-ya-su, 
against  did, 
siri  lhe-mo  mil  ma 

son  to-say  worthy  not 


gangru 

and 


ai  ba,  ji-su 

et  0  father ,  me-by 

go-lkan-ti  pap  ga-ya-su. 

of-thee-hefore  sin  did. 
luk-chu.  Jl-su  ji-gu  {sic) 


am. 


Me 


thy 


dang- mi 
servant 

Gamki 

But 


vo  ba-su 
his  father-hy 


tai-kai-ra-nu 

gatya.  ”  ’ 

Gangru 

vo  ba 

nima 

ri-thai 

like-coming 

make.  ”  ’ 

And 

his  father 

'  nr  or 

rising 

)  vanam  ni-ebu,  u-su 

ba-su 

vanam-su 

tang-su, 

gangru 

?  far 

was,  his 

father-by 

far-from 

saw , 

and 

kang-ebu,  gangru  u- 

■su  gyu- 

lan,  u-su 

pha-lan 

-rai-su 

pitied, 


and  him-hy  running, 


him 


embraced 


gangru 

hu  ga-lan 

kur-su. 

Gangru  siri-su 

u-jo 

lhe-sii, 

1  ai 

ba, 

and 

kiss  making 

took. 

And  son-by 

liim-to 

said, 

{  0  father , 

ji-su 

paimesar-ku  marji-gu 

ulto  gangru 

go-lkain-ti 

pap 

gay-lhi, 

bang 

me-by 

God-of 

will-of 

against  and 

thy -siglit-in 

sin 

done-is, 

and 

ji  go 

siri  llie-mu 

ma 

lhik-cbu.’ 

Gam-luk-che-ri 

ba-su 

api 

I  thy 

son  to-say 

not 

w  or  thy -became.’ 

But 

father-by 

his 

dang-mi-ehu 

lbe-su, 

e  bir 

cbyan 

servants-to 

said, 

‘  all 

from 

rai-lin-chu 

ebu-ni, 

gangru 

vo 

bringing 

put-on, 

and 

his 

jamu 

good 

a 

la-ru 

hand-on 


ge 

robe 


tung-mo 


ebu-ni.  Gangru  mg-gu  ja-mo 

put.  And  our  eating  drinking  and 

ji-gu  siri  pung-ebu,  gangru  pbiri  cbok-tangcliu ; 

my  son  died,  and  again  alive-became ; 

ka-p-tang-su.  ’  Idosu  pbiri  u  jain  ga-su. 

back-found- was.’  And  again  they  merry 


tbai-lan  rai-lya,  gangru 
taking-out  bring,  and 
lag-ebbep  gangru  lik-ru 

ring  and  feet-on 

an  and  gatya. 

merriment  make. 


bang 


idu 
that 
paula 
shoes 
Gami-ki 
Because 


u  pi-bve-tbai-ebu,  phiri 
he  lost -was,  again 


sc 

made. 


Ilang  va-su  u  piin  siri  re-ru  ni-cku.  Gangru  idosu  vo  ra-ohu, 

So-much  time-at  his  big  son  field-in  icas.  And  then  he  coming, 

gang-ru  song-ru  ninam  von-clm,  idosu  u-su  thing-lan  cbba-lan  gangru 

and  village-to  near  arriving,  then  hivn-by  singing  playing  and 

thing -mu  yan-hi-ta.  Gangru  u-su  tako  dang-mi  hvi-lan-chu  ru-hi-ta, 

dancing  heard.  And  him-hy  one  servant  calling  asked, 

« naduk  kha  dangsu  luk-chu?’  Gangru  u-su  u-jo  lhc-su,  cgu-gu  nu-nu 

‘  this-of  ivhat  meaning  is  ?  ’  And  him-by  liim-to  said,  ‘  thy  brother 

pi-ra  ni-ni,  gangru  gii  ba-su  jati  da-su,  klia-dang-su,  ki  u-su 

come  is,  and  thy  father-by  feast  gave,  why,  that  him-by 

u-jo  jain-lho-chu-lbo-pya  tang-su.’  Idosu  u-su  ris  ga-su  idosu  ji 

him  safe- and- sound  found.’  And  him-by  anger  made  and  I 

bhitaru  ma  de-ya-su.  Id  dangsu  u  ba  bangru  ra-chu  idosu  u 
inside  not  went.  This  for  his  father  outside  come  and  him 
VOL.  Ill,  paut  i.  3  s 
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mane-lan-pate-lan  ga-su. 
entreating  made. 

*  t6y5,  ji  ala 
*  lo ,  I  so-many  years 

kha-jya-rl  go  arnan  ma 
any-day  thy  order  not 


lU-g 


Idosu  u 
And  he 

kliar-ohu 
from 
gayasu ; 
did  (sic)  ; 


ki, 

that, 


ruin  lachu-le 

raa 

da-n-su 

ki 

small  kid-even 

not 

gavest 

that 

Gamluk-che-ri 

gu-gu 

nai 

sin 

But 

thy 

this 

son 

ka-phukai-su, 

gabu 

bakht 

u 

squandered, 

what 

time 

he 

doing -was, 

kba-jya-ri 
any-day 

raksya  anand 


llie-su 

said 

idosu  ji-su 
and  me -by 

ji-jo  ta 
me- to  one 

ga-tl. 


jatl 

feast 


ka-da-n-su.’ 

madestd 


Idosu 

And 


ba-su 

father-by 


barabar 

syongsin, 

idosu  ji 

jo 

nini,  bar 

always 

livedest , 

and  mine 

what 

is,  all 

ni-ehu 

ki 

ning 

-ru  anand 

ga-m 

par-ni 

was  i 

that 

we 

merry 

make 

should 

Khadang- 

■su, 

nadu 

go  pe 

jb 

pung-su, 

Why, 

this 

thy  brother  ivho 

was- dead, 

ba-su  javab  da-lan 

father-to  answer  giving 

ga-jo  lanbe  ga-ln-atay-su, 
tliy  service 

idosu  ga-su 
and  thee-by 

ji  kalu-satk 

I  friends  with  merry  might-ma/ce. 
bodu  ckame  raksya  gu  raal-talu 

who  girls  with  thy  property 

ra-su,  idu  bakbt  ga-su  u-dang-su 

came,  that  time  thee-by  his-sake-for 

u-jo  lbe*su,  ‘sin.  gai  ji  raksa 

him- to  said,  1  son,  thou  me  with 

go-guua  Ike.  Andu  ching-ni 
This 


thine  is. 

idosu  kbusbi 
and  happy 


ga-mo 

make 


phiri  ckok-tang-cho ; 
again  alive-becarne ; 


proper 

par-m. 

should. 

idosu 

and 


pi-lhve-thai-chu,  phiri 

lost-was,  again 


ka-p-tang-su.’ 
found-back-was 
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Gabu-su 

mi  dang-su  kung  kbvai-ta 

aplii 

ukhna 

di-ni.  Tako 

Whom-by 

ri. 

story. 

man  for  pit 

digs 

himself 

in-it 

falls.  A 

Gabu 

sang-khu  tako 

dalo 

sudho 

mi,  § 

jab  u-go 

tako  cbliana 

Certain 

village-in  one 

very 

simple 

man, 

whose 

one  hut 

gangru  khai-ri  ma-la-la-chu 

ni-ebu. 

i  syong 

-sin-ni-ebu. 

Usi-gu 

chimri, 

and  some 

sheep- goats 

were, 

lived. 

Bis 

neighbour , 

gu  usu  dab 

ga-no  ni-cliu, 

u-gu 

sudbo-lbe-lin-cbii 

bakbt 

Yo-lan-cbu 

who  him  envy  making  were,  his  simplicity-by  opportunity  coming 

u-gu  sang-kliu  kharchu  thai-mu  lancb  gay-ta.  Idoso  ta  jya  jab 
his  village-in  from  expelling  endeavour  made.  And  one  day  when 

u-go  mala-la-chu  rau-ru  ran  kur*su,  idu  usi-kliu  ta-ko  be-su 
his  sheep-goats  jungle-in  grazing  took ,  they  them  one  precipice- from 

pa-chhyang  kiktasu ;  idumana  ga-lan-cbu  bir  sai-tu-su. 

down  threw;  thus  doing  .all  killed. 


Usu 
That 

gangru  idu  bai 
and  those  skins 
chibri-chu,  gangru  u  tako 

befell,  and  he  one 


sabar-ju 

rang 

kur-su. 

city-to 

to-sell 

took. 

janggalu 

idu 

pbu-ru 

jungle-in 

that 

cave-in 

bai  kho-lan  rai-cbu 
skins  taking  brought 

Ani-ru  u-su  namsya 
Way -on  him  night 

basa  luk-chu. 

shelter-taking  became. 


garib  sudho  mi-su  idu  ma-la-la-cbu-gai 
poor  simple  man-by  those  sheep- goats- of 

gabu 
certain 


Pel-man-chlm  v  di-lan  kha-mi-gu  khvi-ml  khvi-thai-chu  mal  rai-lansr 

Midnight  going  some  thief  theftwf  property  bringing 

ra-chu,  gangru  idu  ml-su  idu  phu-gu  dar-mya  dangsu  ga-su.  Idu 

came,  and  that  man-by  that  cave-of  door-on  lodgings  made.  That 


pliu-gu  bhitaru  u-gu  kharbara  yan-si-cbu  idu  mi  dalo  ka-jyar-cliu, 

cave-of  inside  his  noise  hearing  that  man  much  feared , 

gangru  idiisu  idu  bai-gu  be-ru,  gabu-chu  u-sai  rai-cbu,  api-gu 
and  him-by  those  skins-of  under,  which  him-by  brought ,  his 

cbya-sim-gu  dbanda  ga-su.  Phu  bhitaru  bai  kharbar  lai-lin-chu  khusbinu 

hiding-of  effort  made.  Cave  inside  skins  noise  hearing  thief 


3  s  2 
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ka-jyar-cku  gangru  jyar-lan-cku  bir  rupaya  jo  udu  raksa  rai-cku 
ivas-startled  and  startled  all  rupees  which  him  with  brought 


idu-kkana  paksl  ta-bu-cku.  Sudho  mi-su  tadu  rupaya  apl  pasu-ru 

there  leaving  Jled.  Simple  man-by  those  rupees  his  possession-in 

kaka-su,  gangru.  apl  song-ru  tayp-cku. 

did,  and  his  village-to  went-back. 

Nadu  malu  ido-su  tang-su  idu  pa-mu  dang-su  u-su  ckimri- 
This  property  him-by  got  that  measuring  for  him-by  neighbours - 


su  kka-mi-le-cka-ri  ta 

kkang 

tho-lang 

kur-su. 

ti 

ckimri -su 

from  certain  from  a  wooden-measure 

asking 

took. 

That 

neighbour-by 

idu  bhuti  ga-m 

dang-su, 

idu-su 

kka 

rai-su, 

kbang-gu 

tliat-of  knowledge  making 

for, 

him-by 

what 

brought, 

measure-of 

rum-ru  lisu  pakl-ta.  Idu 

sudho 

mi*su 

rupaya 

pa-1  an 

khang 

bottom-at  tar  applied.  That  simple 

man-by 

rupees 

measuring  measure 

ka-p-da-su,  king  ido-su  idu-gu  rum-ru 

lisu-su 

kkari 

rupaya 

dab-lan-cku. 

returned,  and  then  its 

bottom-at 

tar -by 

some 

rupees 

stuck. 

Idu-su  yo-su  ckimri- 

su  lobk 

pi-ra-su.  U- 

•su  sudko  mi-su 

That-from  his  neighbour-to  avarice  came.  Him-by  simple  man-from 


ru-la 

pa-su  ki, 

‘  ga-su 

alang 

rupaya 

gam 

ga-lan  gangru 

kkai 

asking 

asked  that, 

‘  thee-by 

so-many 

rupees 

ivhat 

doing  and 

what 

liisab-su 

tang-nu-su. 

U-su 

lhe-su 

ki 

api 

mala-la-cku-gu 

bai 

rate-at 

gottest .’ 

Him-by  said 

that 

own 

sheep- goats-of 

skins 

rang-nan-cku.  Idu 

sudko 

mi-su 

dak-su 

gangru 

rupaya  lobk 

-su 

selling.  That  simple  man-of  envy-from  and  rupees  avarieefrom 


u-su 

ckimri-su 

apku 

bir  ma-la-la-cku 

pung-sai-tu-su, 

gangru 

idu 

his 

neighbour-by 

own 

all  sheep-goats 

killed, 

and 

those 

bai-su 

rang-m<3 

kor-su, 

kang-ido-su  gackklai, 

kkai-dang-su, 

usu 

idu 

skins 

to-sell 

took, 

but  in  -vain, 

why, 

liim-by 

that 

pan-su  sirapk  ali-pa  rupaya 

bargain-from  only  few  rupees 

u-su  sudho  rni-gk  chkana-khu  me 

him-by  simple  man-of  hut-in  fire 
Sudko  nri-su  plia  jama 

Simple  man-by  ashes  together 

idu  rang  di-ju. 

it  to-sell  went. 

si-di-su,  gangru 

left ,  and  one 

di-chu.  Idu  bakkt 

went.  That  time 

di-cku  ti  tung 


tang-su. 

got. 

pugtasu 

set 

ga-su 

made 


Idu-dang-su  risu  ga-lab  (sic) 
Therefore  anger  making 

gangru  idu-gu  pha  ga-di-su. 


and 


gangru 


O 

that- of 
tako 


and 


gangru 

and 

tkam-ru 

on 

tung 

to-drink 

si-lan 

leaving 


Am-tkam  u-su 

Way -on  liim-by 

dkaru-ru,  jo 

spring-at,  ivhich 

tako  kkaicku 
one  other 


ashes 
tkaili-ru 
bag-in 
tkaili 
bag 

alipa  vanam-ru, 
little  distance-at, 

mi  laii-gu  bkari 
man  flour -of  load 


one 

ji-gd 

his 


made. 
ta-su, 
put , 

am-gu 
way -of 
ti 

icater 

idu-khu 

there 


went  water  to-drink 


di-cku.  Tkok-tkai-cku  u-su  lhai-thai-cku 

went.  Returning  him-by  mistaking 
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apl-gu 

bhari  si-lan  pha-gu  bliarl 

kur-lan 

gangru 

aphi  am-ru 

di-su. 

own 

load  leaving  ashes-of  load 

taking 

and 

his  way-on 

went. 

Sudho 

r\j 

mi  ni-ju  pa-thok-si-chii,  hang 

u-su. 

idu  bhari  idusu 

khai-ju 

Simple 

man  also  returned,  and 

him-by 

that 

load  there 

other 

mi-su 

si-lan  di-chu,  ang-lan 

pi-kvor-su. 

Idu 

bhari-ru 

khai-ri 

man-by 

leaving  went ,  taking-up 

took. 

That 

load-on 

some 

khai-chu  sai  tang-lan-chu  u-su  idu-sai  phar-su  laii-su  chibung-nu 

strange  marks  seeing  him-by  that  opening  flour-by  filled 

•tang-ni-su.  Idosu  idu.  idu  bhari  aphi  song-rd  kur-su,  idu-su  u-su 

found.  Then  he  that  load  own  home-to  broiight,  and  him-by 


idu  laii-gu 

chyar-su 

antaj  dangsu 

phirl 

aphu 

chim-ri-gu 

that  flour-of 

weighing 

measure  for 

again 

his 

neiglibour-of 

khang 

tho-chu. 

U-gu  chim-ri-su 

nad 

hisab 

pai-lan-chu 

wooden-meas  ure 

asked . 

His  neigh  bour-by 

this 

way 

knowing 

sudho  mi-su 

aphi  chhana-ju  pha-gu  philan 

laii 

tang-chii. 

,  to  idu 

simple  man-by 

own  hut-to  ashes-of  instead 

flour 

found, 

then  that 

mi-su  api  chhana-le  me 

po-su,  hang  idosu  idu  u-gu 

pha-gu 

rang  ma 

man-by  own  hut-to  fire 

set ,  and  then 

he  its 

ashes-of 

selling  not 

tar-chu,  hang 

khi-sai-lan 

song-ru  thok-thai 

pi-ra-su 

gangru 

jo  ga-su 

could,  and 

hopeless 

village-to  returning 

came 

and 

what  doing 

u-su  lhe-su 

idu-dang-sai 

dale  chich-chu. 

him-by  was 

therefore 

much  repented. 

FREE  TRANSLATION  OF  THE  FOREGOING. 

Whoever  digs  a  pit  for  another,  he  himself  falls  into  it.  A  tale. 

In  a  certain  village  there  lived  a  very  simple  man  who  possessed  a  hat  and  some 
sheep  and  goats.  His  neighbours  who  envied  him,  took  opportunity  of  his  sim¬ 
plicity,  and  tried  to  drive  him  out  of  the  village.  One  day  when  his  sheep  and  goats 
were  grazing  in  the  jungle,  they  threw  them  down  a  precipice  aud  killed  them  all. 

The  simple  poor  man  took  the  hides  of  the  sheep  and  goats,  and  went  to  a  citv  to  sell 
them.  On  his  way  night  befell  him,  and  he  took  refuge  in  a  cave  in  the  jungle.  After 
midnight  a  thief  came,  bringing  some  stolen  property,  and  sat  down  at  the  entrance 
of  the  cave.  Hearing  the  noise,  the  man  within  the  cave  became  much  alarmed 
and  tried  to  hide  himself  in  the  hides,  which  ho  had  brought.  On  hearing  the 
rustling  of  the  hides  in  the  cave,  the  thief  was  startled  and  ran  away,  leaving  all  the 
money  he  had  brought  behind  him.  The  simple  man  took  the  money  in  his  hand  and 
went  home. 

In  order  to  measure  the  money  he  had  brought,  he  went  to  one  of  his  neighbours 
and  asked  for  a  wooden  measure.  In  order  to  ascertain  what  he  had  brought  his  neigh¬ 
bour  applied  tar  to  the  bottom  of  the  measure.  When  the  simpleton  had  measured  his 
money,  he  brought  the  measure' back,  and  some  rupees  stuck  in  the  tar  at  the  bottom. 
The  neighbour  then  became  greedy  and  asked  the  simple  man  how  and  where  lie  had  got 
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so  many  rupees.  He  said  that  lie  had  got  them  by  selling  the  hides  of  his  sheep  and 
goats.  Pilled  with  envy  and  greed  his  neighbour  then  killed  all  his  own  sheep  and  goats, 
and  took  the  hides  away  to  sell  them,  but  in  vain,  for  he  only  got  a  few  rupees  in 
exchange  for  them. 

He  then  got  angry  and  set  fire  to  the  simple  man’s  hut,  and  reduced  it  to  ashes. 
The  simpleton  put  the  ashes  together  in  a  bag,  and  went  off  to  sell  them.  On  the  way 
he  left  his  bag  somewhere  and  went  a  little  off  to  a  spring,  in  order  to  drink  water. 

In  the  meantime  another  man,  who  carried  a  load  of  flour,  left  his  load  there  and 
went  to  drink  water.  On  returning  he  made  a  mistake,  left  his  own  load  there,  and 
went  off  with  the  load  of  ashes.  When  the  simpleton  came  back,  he  took  the  load 
which  the  other  man  had  left,  and  went  off.  Seeing  some  strange  marks  on  the  load,  he 
opened  it  and  found  it  to  be  full  of  flour.  He  then  brought  the  load  to  his  house, 
and  in  order  to  see  how  much  flour  there  was,  he  again  asked  for  his  neighbour’s 
measure.  When  the  neighbour  had  ascertained  that  the  simpleton  had  got  flour  in 
exchange  for  the  ashes  of  his  house,  he  set  fire  to  his  own  hut,  but  was  not  able  to  sell 
the  ashes.  He  then  became  afflicted  and  went  home,  and  much  regretted  what  he  had 
done. 
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CHAUDANGSL 

Chaudangsl  is  the  dialect  spoken  in  Patti  Cuaudangs  in  Almora.  Chaudangs  is 
situated  between  the  Kali  and  Dhauli  Rivers,  from  their  confluence  northwards.  It  is 
about  twelve  miles  in  length,  and  about  eight  miles  in  breadth,  containing  about  103 
square  miles  of  mountainous  country  between  Khela  and  Nirpaniyodhura.  The  inhabit¬ 
ants  are  Bhotias,  and  they  occupy  about  eleven  small  villages. 

The  revised  estimate  of  the  number  of  speakers  is  1,4S5. 

The  Chaudangsl  dialect  has  not  been  dealt  with  by  any  authority.  The  remarks 
which  follow  are  based  on  the  materials  forwarded  for  the  purposes  of  this  Survey,  viz., 
a  version  of  the  Parable  of  the  Prodigal  Son,  a  version  of  a  well-known  popular  tale, 
and  a  list  of  Standard  Words  and  Phrases.  They  have  all  been  prepared  by  Babu 
Gobind  Prasad,  B. A.  None  of  them  are  originals,  but  they  have  all  been  translated 
into  the  dialect.  It  is  not  therefore  certain  that  they  in  all  particulars  faithfully 
represent  the  real  state  of  affairs.  The  ensuing  remarks  are,  however,  exclusively 
based  on  them,  and  they  are  therefore  given  with  some  reserve. 

Chaudangsl  has  been  influenced  from  various  sources,  and  is  in  some  respects  a 
mixed  form  of  speech.  Aryan  vernaculars  have  contributed  to  the  vocabulary,  and 
also,  to  some  extent,  modified  the  grammar.  There  are  also  indications  which  point  to 
an  old  influence  exercised  by  other  forms  of  speech. 

Pronunciation. — The  vowels  a ,  i,  and  u  may  be  long  or  short.  E  and  o  are 
apparently  always  long.  Long  and  short  vowels  sometimes  interchange  in  the  same 
word  ;  thus  ati  and  ati,  that;  ji-cj  and  ji-g,  my;  mang  and  mang ,  a  plural  suffix,  and 
so  forth.  The  specimens  are  not  sufficiently  accurate  to  enable  us  to  lay  down  definite 
rules  about  such  points. 

Pinal  vowels  are  often  dropped  ;  thus,  ati ,  ati,  and  at,  that.  This  is  very  commonly 
the  case  in  suffixes.  Thus  the  suffixes  of  the  case  of  the  agent  and  the  genitive  are 
usually  s,  g,  respectively.  Sometimes,  however,  fuller  forms  ending  in  sc,  sai,  and  gai , 
respectively,  are  also  used  ;  thus,  jl-s  and  ji-sai,  by  me  ;  api-g  and  api-gai,  his.  Similarly, 
the  suffix  of  the  most  common  verbal  noun  is  m ,  but  sometimes  also  ma  ;  thus,  jd-m,  to 
eat;  cli-m,  to  go;  ra-rd-m-chu,  on  becoming  ;  syd-syung-ma-chd,  having  collected. 

On  the  other  hand,  an  a  is  sometimes  inserted  between  concurrent  consonants  in 
order  to  make  the  pronunciation  easier.  Thus,  tung-a-m ,  to  drink  ;  am-a-g,  of  the 
road,  and  so  forth. 

Different  vowels  are  often  interchangeable  ;  thus,  Ihi-s,  and  Ihe-s  said  ;  b  and  u,  lie; 
rangsyd  and  ringsyd,  sister;  ing-ko-ti  and  yung-kb-li,  behind;  dhdng-mi-dhung-mi- 
mdng,  servants,  and  so  forth.  Compare  the  various  re-duplicated  forms  of  verbs. 

Final  consonants  are  often  dropped.  Thus,  Id,  Tibetan  lag ,  hand  ;  phu,  Tibetan 
phug,  cave,  and  so  forth.  Compare,  however,  tig,  Tibetan  gchig,  one  ;  ink,  Tibetan 
drug,  six,  and  so  forth.  Note  also  nl,  Tibetan  gnas,  to  be  ;  Ihi-s,  Tibetan  bzlas,  said,  etc. 

The  numerous  initial  compound  consonants  of  classical  Tibetan  are  usually  simpli¬ 
fied.  Thus,  clihu,  Tibetan  bgo,  share  ;  pi,  Tibetan  bzhi,  four  ;  chi,  Tibetan  helm,  ten  ; 
jyad  Tibetan  brgyad,  eight ;  lak-chhyap,  Tibetan  lag-gdub,  ring;  tig,  Tibetan  gchig , 
one ;  nis,  Tibetan  gnyis,  two  ;  ngaii,  Tibetan  Inga,  five ;  mul,  Tibetan  dngul,  silver  ;  gvi , 
Tibetan  dgu,  nine ;  phi,  Tibetan  spyng,  expel;  Ihd,  Tibetan  zla,  moon;  this,  Tibetan 
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bzlas,  said ;  chim,  Tibetan  kliyim,  house  ;  clhung,  Tibetan  rdung,  beat ;  ra-ch,  Tibetan 
rna-ba,  ear,  and  so  forth.  Note  the  substitution  of  a  cerebral  for  compounds  contain¬ 
ing  an  r  in  tuk,  Tibetan  drua,  six  ;  da,  Tibetan  vhrag,  envy. 

In  a  few  cases  a  prefixed  consonant  is,  however,  retained,  and  a  vowel  is  inserted 
in  order  to  facilitate  the  pronunciation.  Thus,  pi-dl-s,  gone  ;  pi-rad,  come  ;  pa-jydng - 
d-all,  was  dead. 

Note  finally  the  existence  of  soft  aspirated  consonants ;  thus,  dhung,  beat ; 
dhdng-ml,  slave. 

There  is  no  indication  of  the  existence  of  tones  in  the  materials  available. 

Articles. — There  is  no  definite  article.  The  pronoun  udl,  udin ,  a  certain,  and  the 
numeral  tig,  one,  are  used  as  an  indefinite  article;  thus,  udl  bd ,  tig  bd ,  a  father;  udl-n 
ml-g,  of  a  man. 

NouilS. — Gender  is  distinguished  in  the  usual  way  by  means  of  separate  words  or 
by  adding  words  denoting  4  male,  ’  4  female, 5  respectively.  Thus,  ml,  man  ;  mi-nd  sirl , 
woman  :  send,  boy  ;  cha-me,  girl :  rang ,  horse  ;  mo-rang ,  mare  :  md-ld ,  he  goat ;  ma-sdng , 
she  goat :  ndu-Jchvi,  dog  ;  chhdi  ndu-ichvi,  bitch,  and  so  forth. 

Number. — There  are  two  numbers,  the  singular  and  the  plural.  The  plural  is  not 
marked  when  it  appears  from  the  context.  The  usual  plural  suffix  is  mdng  or  many  ; 
thus,  ml-mdng,  men ;  ling-mdng,  bulls  ;  md-sdng-ld-sdng-mang,  sheep  and  goats.  Note 
the  reduplication  of  the  noun  in  clhang-mi-dhung-ml-mang,  servants.  The  list  of  words 
further  contains  forms  such  as  bd  titi,  fathers;  mat  bd,  many  fathers,  fathers. 

Case. — if  we  can  trust  the  specimens,  the  various  cases  are  frequently  confounded. 

The  nominative,  i.e.  the  case  of  the  subject  of  intransitive  verbs,  does  not  take 
any  suffix.  Thus,  na-g  na-nu  pirdd-anl,  thy  younger  brother  has  returned. 

The  same  form  is  often  also  used  to  denote  the  object  of  transitive  verbs  ;  thus, 
ji-s  vb  sirl  mat  chydk-ddgas,  I  have  beaten  his  son  with  many  stripes.  Often,  however, 
the  dative,  or  even  the  genitive,  is  used  instead ;  thus,  u-s  siidhb  ml-jd  ru-ru-td ,  him-by 
simple  man-to  asked ;  ati  bai-mdng-g  u-s  rang-m  ku-kbr-td ,  those  skins-of  him-by 
selling  carried,  he  carried  those  skins  off  to  sell  them  ;  atl  bhdrl-g  ku-ko-r-td,  he  brought 
that  load.  I  am  not,  however,  sure  that  the  use  of  the  genitive  suffix  g  in  such  cases  is 
correct. 

The  subject  of  transitive  verbs  is  usually  put  in  the  case  of  the  agent,  which  is 
formed  by  adding  the  suffix  s  to  the  base  ;  thus,  bdi-s  Ihl-s,  the  father  said.  Instead  of  s, 
we  sometimes  find  fuller  forms  such  as  si,  se,  sai  ;  thus,  kha-mi-sl-rl  u-jd  khai-ri  ma  da-td 
anyone-by  him-to  anything  not  gave ;  udin  chor-se  chbrl-g  mat  rai-g  ra-ra-nl,  a  thief-by 
tlieft-of  property  bringing  came;  u-sai  se-s,  him-by  struck,  he  struck.  Sometimes  also 
the  suffix  of  the  agent  is  dropped ;  thus,  u  thl-thar-td,  he  sent ;  sai-phd  jd-d-nl-s,  the 
swine  were  eating. 

The  suffix  s  is  also  used  to  denote  the  instrument ;  thus,  dd-s,  by  envy ;  kharbar-s, 
by  the  noise. 

The  suffix  of  the  dative  is  jd;  thus,  us  apl-g  bd-jd  javdb  dd-g  Ihl-s ,  him-by  his 
father-to  answer  giving  said.  Jd  apparently  corresponds  to  classical  Tibetan  la,  Ladakhi 
a.  It  has  already  been  remarked  that  it  is  also  used  to  form  the  accusative.  Moreover, 
it  denotes  the  various  relations  indicated  by  the  locative  and  terminative  cases  of  classi¬ 
cal  Tibetan  ;  thus,  chim-jd,  to  the  house;  rl-jd,  in  the  fields,  etc. 
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The  suffix  of  the  ablative  is  chi ,  usually  preceded  by  hung,  id,  or  khar ,  ou.  Thus, 
dhdng-ml-dhung-mi-mang-kung-chl,  from  among  the  servants ;  biyar-khar-chl ,  from  a 
precipice  ;  song-kuny -khar -chi,  from  the  village. 

Instead  of  chi  we  sometimes  find  chyang  ;  thus ,  parmesctrai-g  mctrjl  chyang  jamtam, 
God’s  will  from  agaiust ;  lai  chyang  bud,  all  from  good,  best. 

The  suffix  chi  is  apparently  also  used  to  form  a  genitive  and  a  locative.  Thus,  atl 
raju-chl  udln  bud  ml-jci,  to  a  good  man  of  that  village ;  slr-chl,  in  the  jungle. 

The  usual  suffix  of  the  genitive  is  g ,  instead  of  which  we  once  find  gai ;  thus,  ml-g , 
of  a  man;  apl-g  and  apl-gai,  his  own.  It  has  already  been  remarked  that  the  suffix  g  is 
occasionally  added  in  the  accusative.  The  genitive  is  sometimes  expressed  by  simply 
putting  the  governed  before  the  governing  noun,  without  any  suffix;  thus,  net  bd  chim- 
jd,  in  thy  father’s  house;  ndch-syung-d  kalat,  dance-making  (-of)  noise. 

It  has  already  been  remarked  that  the  suffix  chi  sometimes  also  has  the  meaning  of 
a  genitive. 

There  are  only  some  few  traces  of  the  terminative ;  thus,  he-r,  on ;  hha-r,  on  ; 
tl-chen-tu ,  in  a  corner ;  ya-r,  in  ;  jltu  and  jltu ,  before ;  lare,  before,  and  so  forth. 
Usually,  however,  the  dative  is  used  instead. 

The  dative  is  also  used  as  a  locative.  Instances  have  already  been  quoted  under  the 
head  of  dative.  The  usual  locative  suffix  is  hung ;  thus,  phu-kung,  in  the  cave.  The  real 
suffix  is  probably  ung  ;  compare  at-ung,  there;  compare  jltu  and  jltu,  before.  A  suffix 
ye  can  be  added  ;  thus,  am-kung-ye,  on  the  road  ;  at-ung-ye,  there. 

Other  relations  are  indicated  by  means  of  postpositions.  Some  are  added  to  the 
base  ;  thus,  gundd ,  between ;  her ,  on  ;  mitatu,  under ;  yar ,  in  ;  te,  with  ;  te-bhd ,  tl-bha ,  to¬ 
gether  with.  Others  are  preceded  by  the  governed  noun  in  the  genitive  ;  thus,  be-ll-chl 
and  bell-s ,  for  the  sake  of  (also  added  to  the  base);  bhitaru ,  within  ;  dclng-s,  for ;  jitu,  near  ; 
lare ,  before  ;  ninam ,  near;  yung-ko-tl,  behind.  Bhd ,  together,  and  ti,  on,  are  added  to  the 
dative. 

Adjectives. — Adjectives  precede  the  noun  they  qualify  in  the  nominative ;  thus,  sid 
rang ,  the  white  horse  ;  mid  sirl  the  younger  son.  Forms  such  as  raksid,  worthy ;  angsid, 
tall,  are  formally  participles. 

The  particle  of  comparison  is  chycing  or  chydg-rl ;  thus,  lai  chyang  bud ,  all  from 
good,  best;  u-g  pi  vd  rangsyd  chydg-rl  bhung-tai  am,  his  brother  is  taller  than  his  sister. 
Instead  of  chydg-rl  bhmgtai  we  should  probably  read  chydng-rl  bhungtai.  Compare 
Ladakhi  sang. 

Numerals. — The  numerals  are  given  in  the  list  of  words.  They  precede  the  word 
they  qualify  ;  thus,  nis  siri,  two  sons. 


Pronouns. — The  following’ are  the  personal  pronouns  : — 


I 

We 

Thou 

You 

He,  she,  it 

They 

Nom. 

ji 

in 

gan 

gani 

u,  VO 

usi 

Agent 

ji-s,  ji-sai 

in-s,  in  sai 

Q0Lm8j  qCL-SOLl 

ganl-s,  -sai,  -se 

us,  u-sai 

usi-s ,  sai 

Genitive 

p-g 

in-g 

na-g,  nS 

ganf-g 

u-g 

usi-g 
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Other  forms  ar e  ji-ddng-su,  ji-ddng-se,  ji-dang-chi,  for  me  ;  in-jd-khar-chi,  from  us; 
nd-dang-s,  for  thee;  vo  belclii,  for  his  sake;  usi-gunda,  between  them,  and  so  forth. 

Demonstrative  pronouns  are  hi-di,  this  ;  ati,  at,  that ;  at-ung ,  into  it ;  atu  khar-chi , 
from  them. 

The  Aryan  loan-word  apl,  self,  is  used  as  a  reflexive  pronoun  ;  thus  api-dp ,  he 
himself  ;  api-g  and  api-g  ai,  own. 

Interrogative  pronouns  are  kha-mi ,  what  man  ?  who  ?  kha,  what  ?  uldng ,  uld,  ulang-an, 
how  much,  how  many  ?  hand  syung-ag,  how  doing?  how  ?  kha-le-ki,  kha-chdr-ki,  why? 
that,  because.  Indefinite  pronouns  are  formed  from  the  interrogatives  by  adding  rl; 
thus,  kha-mi-si-ri ,  anyone-by ;  khai-rl,  anything.  Note  also  udl,  udin ,  a  certain; 
yang,  another ;  diimd,  some. 

Relative  pronouns  are  jo,  je,  who,  which  ;  jai-g,  whose ;  jo-kha-ri,  whatever.  The 
relatives  are  Aryan  loan-words,  and  relative  clauses  are  usually  formed  according  to 
Aryan  grammar.  Thus,  tig  mi,  jai-g  tig  chhandi  ninni,  hang  rl-ni-ni,  one  man,  whose 
one  hut  was,  also  lived  ;  rupiyd  jo  u-s  u-ti-bhd  rai-sid-nis  atungye  hve-g  di-di-ni,  the 
rupees  which  him-by  him-with  brought-had  there  leaving  went,  he  went  away  leaving 
the  money  he  had  brought ;  jo  ji-g  ani,  atl  na-g  anl,  what  mine  is,  that  thine  is. 

In  jo  na-g  mdl-tdl  chyu-chyu-ma-chu,  who  thy  property  squandered-having,  the  con¬ 
junctive  participle  is  used  after  the  relative  pronoun.  In  such  cases  we  can  detect  traces 
of  a  more  ancient  state  of  affairs,  when  relative  clauses  were  expressed  by  means  of 
participles. 

In  this  connexion  we  may  also  note  that  Chaudangsi  has  borrowed  some  Aryan 
conjunctions  such  as  jab,  when ;  ki,  that.  Adverbial  clauses  are,  therefore,  often 
expressed  as  in  Aryan  forms  of  speech,  instead  of  by  means  of  participles. 

Verbs. — The  Chaudangsi  verb  is,  broadly  speaking,  formed  according  to  the  same 
principles  as  those  prevailing  in  other  connected  forms  of  speech.  There  are,  however, 
at  least  two  points  in  which  the  dialect  has  developed  on  different  lines.  In  the  first 
place  we  find  that  the  language  makes  frequent  use  of  reduplication  in  the  formation  of 
verbal  tenses  such  as  ku-kor-ta,  brought.  The  reduplication  usually  occurs  in  the  past 
tense  of  verbs,  and  it  will  therefore  be  dealt  with  later  on.  Forms  such  as  syung-ta  and 
syu-  syung-ta  made,  seem  to  show  that  the  reduplication  simply,  intensifies  the  meaning 
of  the  verb,  and  it  should  therefore  perhaps  be  compared  with  the  reduplication  in 
Munda  languages. 

The  other  characteristic  feature  of  Chaudangsi  grammar  is  the  distinct  tendency  to 
distinguish  the  various  persons  of  verbal  tenses,  at  least  in  the  singular.  Thus,  sai-tu,  I 
strike ;  sait-an,  thou  strikest ;  sai-td,  he  strikes.  A  similar  tendency  is  also  found  in 
other  connected  forms  of  speech.  The  formation  of  the  second  person  singular  in 
Chaudangsi  is  interesting.  An  n  is  added  to  the  base  in  the  present  tense;  thus,  Ihe-n, 
art ;  saitan ,  strikest.  This  n  is  followed  by  other  suffixes,  especially  in  the  past ;  thus 
de-n-d,  goest ;  se-n-s,  struckest ;  di-n-as,  wentest ;  to-n-as ,  broughtest ;  syung-n-as,  didst. 
This  use  of  the  pronominal  suffix  n  before  the  tense  suffix  corresponds  to  the  practice  in 
compound  tenses  in  the  Munda  languages.  Compare  Mundarl  si-tan-ing-tae-ken-a, 
ploughing-I-was,  I  wTas  ploughing.  It  is  therefore  possible  that  the  distinction  of 
person  in  verbal  forms  is  not  only  due  to  the  influence  exercised  by  Aryan  vernaculars 
but  also  to  the  existence  of  a  pre- Aryan  element  in  the  population. 
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Verb  substantive. — The  bases  of  the  verb  substantive  are  Ihi  or  llie  and  ni  or  ne. 
The  latter  base  is  often  preceded  by  an  a  in  the  present.  It  is  perhaps  the  last  remnant 
of  an  old  prefix;  compare  classical  Tibetan  gnas-pa,  to  live,  to  stay.  I  cannot  ascertain 
any  rule  for  the  use  of  this  a,  for  we  find  forms  such  as  cliin-nl  and  chin-anl ,  it  is  proper, 
used  promiscuously.  The  usual  forms  of  the  present  tense  are  as  follows  : — 

Sing. 


1. 

the,  ani-ye  Plur. 

1. 

llie-ne 

2. 

Ihe-n 

2. 

llie-ni 

3. 

llie,  ani,  ni,  anen  (sic). 

3. 

llie-ne,  Ihi-ni,  ana-ne. 

The  plural  forms  are  apparently  compounds.  The  difference  between  the  second 
person  plural  on  one  band,  and  the  first  and  third  persons  on  the  other,  is  probably 
artificial.  Compare  the  form  Ihi-ni ,  they  are. 

Another  base  at,  or  perhaps  t,  occurs  in  gan  hha  min  at,  thy  what  name  is  ?  The 
same  base  is  probably  contained  in  rulcsid  ma  taye ,  I  am  not  worthy.  Taye  should 
perhaps  be  written  tangye  and  is  probably  a  future.  Compare  the  remarks  under  the 
head  of  participles,  below.  Compare  also  id  or  cl  in  rai-s-id,  brought ;  jd-d-nis,  ate, 
and  so  forth. 

The  base  Ihi  apparently  also  occurs  in  the  form  all.  Compare  tdng-d-ali,  is  alive  ; 
pa-jyang-d-ali,  was  dead,  and  so  forth. 

The  past  tense  is  formed  as  follows  : — 

Sing. 


1. 

niye-s  Plur. 

1. 

ni-nhe-s 

2. 

niya-n-s ,  ni-ni-n-s 

2. 

ni-nhe-s 

3. 

nis,  ni-ni-ni,  ni-ni-ne. 

3. 

ni-nhe-s,  ni-ni-ni ,  nin-ni ,  ni-ni-nai. 

In  one  place  a  form  ka-lhi,  was,  also  occurs.  The  initial  It  perhaps  represents  the 
old  prefix  g. 

It  will  be  seen  that  l  and  n  are  freely  interchanged  in  the  various  forms  of  the  verb 

% 

substantive.  The  consonants  are  perhaps,  as  in  so  many  other  cases,  simply  phonetical 
doublets. 

Other  forms  of  the  verb  substantive  are  ma  ni-ye ,  I  am  not ;  ni-g,  living,  being ; 
Ihydng ,  I  shall  be  ;  niydng,  will  be,  is;  niyang-ni ,  will  be,  are  ;  lliydg-e,  may  be;  Ihe-ni, 
to  be,  and  so  forth. 

Finite  verbs. — The  various  bases  of  the  verb  substantive  are  freely  used  in  the 
formation  of  the  tenses  of  other  verbs.  The  number  of  forms  is  very  great,  and  it  is  not 
always  possible  to  analyse  them  with  certainty.  The  following  is  a  synopsis  of  the 
principal  forms  occurring  in  the  materials  available. 

Present  time. — A  common  present  tense  is  formed  by  adding  m  to  the  base ;  thus, 
chhyu-ni,  I  get ;  di-ni,  he  goes  ;  rd-ni,  he  comes  ;  di-ni ,  we  go,  they  go  ;  di-ni ,  you  go. 
The  interchange  between  d  and  d  in  the  base  di,  go,  is  probably  due  to  the  existence 
of  an  r  in  the  original  base ;  compare  classical  Tibetan  ’a-gro-ba  and  ’ a-dong-ba ,  to  go. 

Ko  corresponding  form  occurs  in  the  second  person  singular.  In  de-nd,  thou  goest, 
a  suffix  d  is  added  to  the  personal  suffix  n.  This  d  is  perhaps  a  form  of  the  copula. 

In  di-ye,  I  go,  the  suffix  e  or  ye  is  perhaps  also  an  old  copula.  It  is  apparently  only 
used  in  the  first  person  singular.  Compare  ani-ye ,  I  am  ;  ma  td-ye,  I  am  not.  Forms  such 
as  bvjd-ye-s,  he  entreated,  apparently  show  that  it  cannot  be  restricted  to  that  form. 

Another  present  is  formed  by  adding  t,  probably  the  suffix  of  a  present  participle, 
to  the  base.  This  t  is  then  followed  by  u  in  the  first  person  singular;  an  in  the  second 
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person  singular ;  a  in  the  third  person  singular,  and  ane  in  the  plural.  Thus,  sai-t-u, 
I  strike  ;  sai-t-an,  thou  strikest ;  khve-t-a ,  he  digs  ;  syung-t-ane,  they  do.  Other,  com¬ 
pound,  forms  of  the  present  are  syung-tdtu,  I  am  dying ;  si-chig  anlye ,  I  am  dying; 
jd-g  anen ,  he  is  grazing  ;  sybk-sid-ani,  he  is  sitting,  and  so  forth. 

Past  time. — The  present  tense  is  often  used  with  the  meaning  of  a  past ;  thus, 
rd-ni,  he  came;  rna  tar-ni,  he  could  not;  syung-tane,  they  did;  ta-tne,  they  began; 
mat-chvaung-byu-ni,  he  was  much  alarmed.  Forms  such  as  Jcab-ll-nl,  overtook  ;  Ihi-ni- 
td,  said,  are  probably  of  the  same  kind. 

The  common  suffix  of  past  tenses  is  s  or  as  ;  thus,  de-ya-s,  I  went ;  tan-s ,  he  saw  ; 
syung-s,  he  made ;  bujaye-s,  he  entreated.  Instead  of  s,  we  sometimes  find  so  or  ch ; 
thus,  syung-sd,  he  did ;  tan-ch,  he  was  found. 

In  the  second  person  singular  s  is  preceded  by  the  pronominal  suffix  n;  thus, 
se-n-s,  struckest ;  to-n-as  or  td-ni-s,  boughtest ;  dd-n-as ,  gayest;  syung-n-as,  madest. 

Forms  such  as  se-g-as,  I  struck ;  sai-g-as,  I  have  struck  ;  dd-g-as,  I  have  given  ; 
tdle-g-s,  I  transgressed,  are  only  used  in  the  first  person  singular.  The  g  which  is 
inserted  before  the  tense  suffix  is  probably  a  pronominal  suffix  of  the  first  person. 
Compare  Kanawarl  and  connected  dialects. 

Various  suffixes  can  be  added  to  the  form  ending  in  s,  such  as  id  (compare  classi¬ 
cal  Tibetan  yod),  td ,  ni,  and  so  forth.  Thus,  rais-id ,  had  brought;  tan-s-t-d,  he  found; 
bdb-se-ni,  he  stopped.  Such  forms  are  all  compounds.  The  same  is  the  case  with  forms 
such  as  se-ne-s ,  we  struck,  they  struck  ;  se-ni-s,  you  struck.  Other  compounds  are 
formed  by  adding  the  verb  substantive  to  the  participle  ending  in  d  or  id ;  thus 
jd-d-ni-s,  eating  were ;  tai-s-id-ni-s,  he  had  found;  tai-s-id-ali,  found,  he  has  been  found; 
tdng-d  ka-lhi,  alive  became,  and  so  forth. 

A  past  participle,  whicli  is  used  to  form  a  compound  past  tense,  is  derived  from  the 
base  by  adding  a  prefix  pi,  or  pu.  Thus,  pi-di-ni ,  he  went ;  pa-jydng-d  a-li,  dead  is, 
he  has  died  ;  pa-jhyang-ach,  he  has  died;  pi*rd-d  ani,  he  has  come  back,  and  properly 
also  pu-nyar-t  and  pu-nyart  all,  he  was  lost. 

A  prefix  ka  occurs  in  forms  such  as  kasyung-td,  did;  dhdsi  ka-li-ehu,  he  has 
become  married  ;  tdng-d  ka-lhi ,  he  became  alive.  In  kab-li-ni ,  overtook,  kab  is  used 
instead. 

The  past  tense  is  very  often  formed  by  adding  suffixes  such  as  td,  etc.,  ni,  and  tatd , 
etc.,  to  a  reduplicated  base.  Final  consonants  are  not  repeated  in  the  reduplication. 
The  vowels  are  usually  the  same  as  in  the  base.  JE  and  ai,  however,  are  reduplicated 
by  means  of  i  ;  o  by  means  of  u  ;  and  ya  is  repeated  in  the  form  i.  If  the  original 
vowel  of  the  base  is  short,  it  is  often  lengthened  in  the  reduplication.  Thus,  syu-syung- 
tu,  I  have  done  ;  ku-kor-td,  he  carried  off  ;  i-ya?ig-td,  he  heard  ;  si-sai-td,  he  killed  ; 
lu-lup-ta-td,  he  applied;  syd- syung-tane,  they  did;  di-di-ni,  he  went ;  ra-rd-m,  he 
came;  ti-te-ni,  he  wished.  Note pu-pi-ta-td,  applied;  pu-pvi-td,  took  ;  phu-phar-td, 
opened,  where  the  u  in  the  repeated  syllable  seems  to  be  due  to  the  influence  of  the 
following  p. 

The  reduplicated  base  is  sometimes  followed  by  the  past  suffix  si  or  chi ,  to  which 
ni  is  added;  thus,  ipa-da-dang-si-ni .  they  were  startled  ;  hi-hi-chi-ni,  he  asked ;  katp- 
chi-ni,  they  struck. 
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Note  finally  forms  such  as  chhu-chhu-ti-td,  divided  ;  phu-phu-kay-td,  wasted.  Tl  in 
the  former  is  probabty  the  same  as  ta,  and  kdy  in  the  latter  seems  to  belong  to  the  base. 

Future. — The  suffix  of  the  future  is  apparently  ang  ;  thus,  Ihy-dng ,  I  shall  he; 
dang-ye,  I  shall  go ;  Uii-yang ,  I  shall  say  ;  in-sai  se-yang-ne,  we  shall  beat. 

This  form  is  also  used  to  denote  what  may,  or  will  probably,  take  place;  thus, 
ulang  un  ku-kat  nlyang ,  how  many  years  will  he  have  lived  ?  how  old  is  he  ? 

The  nature  of  the  final  consonant  of  the  future  suffix  is  not  quite  certain.  Forms 
such  as  se-ya-n,  thou  wilt  strike ;  ma  ta-ye,  I  shall  not  be,  point  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  vowel  of  the  suffix  is  simply  nasalized.  Forms  such  as  Ihydg-e ,  I  may  be,  on  the 
other  hand,  seem  to  show  that  the  suffix  contains  a  g,  if  the  g  of  this  form  is  not  a  pro¬ 
nominal  suffix  of  the  first  person  singular. 

Forms  such  as  syung-lhe ,  might  make;  syung-ne,  should  make,  are  originally  com¬ 
pound  forms  of  the  present. 

Imperative. — The  base  alone  is  used  as  an  imperative ;  thus,  llie ,  be ;  de,  give ; 
tay,  put.  Forms  such  as  jd-g-ne,  eat,  are  apparently  compounds,  ‘eating  be,’  compare 
de-g-ane,  go,  lit.  going  be.  The  same  is  perhaps  the  case  with  forms  such  as  tai-rii,  put ; 
chuk-ta-rii ,  put  on,  and  so  forth.  The  final  ni  of  such  forms  can,  however,  also  be  a 
plural  suffix.  Compare  Mancliati,  etc. 

The  most  common  imperative  suffixes  are  apparently  y,  ya,  or  yd;  thus ,  syung-y, 
do;  have-y,  draw  ;  dhung-ciya ,  beat;  gvi-ya,  bind;  rai-iya,  bring;  dd-yd,  give.  Com¬ 
pare  also  de-ye ,  go  ;  ja-g-ye ,  eat. 

A  suffix  san  or  chyan  is  added  in  kor-san ,  take  ;  ong-chyan,  see. 

Forms  such  as  jam,  eat;  chham,  walk,  are  originally  infinitives. 

There  are  no  instances  in  the  specimens  of  a  negative  imperative. 

Verbal  nouns. — The  base  alone  is  occasionally  used  as  a  verbal  noun  ;  thus,  tung, 
to  drink.  The  genitive  of  this  form  is  commonly  used  as  an  adverbial  and  conjunc¬ 
tive  participle.  See  below. 

The  usual  verbal  noun  ends  in  m  ;  thus,  sai-m,  to  strike;  pim-m,  to  fill ;  syung-m 
be-li-chi,  in  order  to  do ;  jd-m  yamba ,  eating  exceeding,  more  than  they  can  eat ; 
rang-am,  to  sell ;  byu-m-s,  fearing- with,  from  fear,  and  so  forth. 

The  suffix  na,  in  llie-m-nd  ruksid ,  worthy  to  be  called,  is  probably  a  dative  or  loca¬ 
tive  suffix. 

Other  tense  bases  can  also  be  used  as  verbal  nouns  ;  thus ,rang-s-id-s,  by  selling. 

Participles. — Verbal  participles  are  formed  by  adding  the  suffix  d  (id)  or  t  ;  thus, 
jd-d  (nis),  eating  (was);  pi-rd-d  (am),  come  is;  chi-bin-d,  full;  ruk-s-id,  worthy; 
ang-s-id,  high ;  punyar-t ,  lost,  and  so  forth. 

A.  very  common  adverbial  and  conjunctive  participle  is  formed  by  adding  the  suffix 
g,  i.e.,  by  putting  the  base  in  the  genitive.  Thus,  dl-g,  going;  kharch  syung-g,  expendi¬ 
ture  making.  Thok-sig,  in  thok-sig  rd-g,  coming  back,  is  apparently  the  genitive  of  the 
past  base.  Forms  such  as  ra-chig,  rising  ;  si-chig,  dying,  apparently  also  contain  the 
suffix  ch ,  s,  which  is  used  in  the  formation  of  the  past  tense. 

A  conjunctive  participle  is  formed  by  adding  chu  to  the  verbal  noun  in  m  ;  thus, 
syu-syuvg-ma-chu,  having  done;  hu-liii-im-cliu,  having  called;  ri-re-chim-chii,  rising; 
ra-rd-m-chu,  becoming. 

Isolated  forms  are  tan-nl,  seeing  ;  syung-am,  making,  and  so  forth. 
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Passive  voice. — There  is  no  passive  voice.  Forms  such  as  jiyd  dungs,  I  am 
struck,  probably  mean  £  me  struck.’  The  passive  forms  occurring  in  the  list  of  Standard 
Words  and  Phrases  are  not,  however,  so  clear  that  they  can  be  analysed  with  certainty. 

Causals. — The  materials  available  are  not  sufficient  to  show  how  causals  are 
formed.  We  may  perhaps  compare  sai,  kill ;  si,  die  :  rai,  bring;  rd,  come,  and  so  forth. 

Negative  particle. — The  negative  particle  is  a  prefixed  ma ;  thus,  ma  Ihl-nl, 
did  not  pass ;  ma  da-td,  did  not  give ;  ma  tale-g-s,  I  did  not  transgress ;  ma  dd-n-as,  didst 
not  give. 

There  are  no  instances  of  an  interrogative  particle  in  the  specimens. 

Order  of  words. — The  usual  order  of  words  is  subject,  object,  verb.  Qualifying 
additions  precede  the  qualified  word.  The  indirect  object  sometimes  precedes  and  some¬ 
times  follows  the  direct  one.  Under  the  influence  of  Aryan  vernaculars,  relative 
sentences  and  other  subordinate  clauses  are  commonly  expressed  by  using  relative  pro¬ 
nouns  and  conjunctions. 
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[  No.  48.] 

TIBETO-BURMAN  FAMILY.  Tibeto-Himalayan  Group. 

CHAUDANGSl. 

Specimen  I. 


(Patti  Chaudangs,  Almora.) 


PHUKl 

PRODIGAL 


SIRl-G  Bll. 
SON-OF  STORY. 


TJdin  mi-g  nis  sir!  ni-m-nl.  Hang  atu-khar-chl  mid-s 

Certain  man-of  two  sons  were.  And  them-from  young-by 

ba-ja  lhi-s,  ‘be  ba,  malmata-knng-chl  je  chhii  ji  chhyu-ni,  ji 

father-to  said,  1  0  father ,  property -in- from  which  share  I  get,  me 

Hang  usl-s  usl  gunda  u-g  jo  mal-tal  chhu-chhu-tita.  Hang  mat 


api-g 

own 

da.’ 

give' 

jya 


And  him-by  them  between  his  tohich  property  divided.  And  many  days 
ma  lbi-ni  ki  mid  siri-s  lai  mal-tal  bha  syu-syung-ma-chu  vanam 


not  were  that  young  son-by  all  property  together 
raju  pi-di-ni,  bang  acliliai  lucha-kam  kung  ni-g 


made-having 
api-g  lai 

country  went ,  and  there  riotous-deeds  in  living  own  all 

phu-phukay-ta.  Hang  jab  u  jo  mal  ni-s  lai  kbarcb 

squandered.  And  when  his  what  property  was  all  expenditure 

chyu-cbvu-ma-cbu,  ati  raju-kung  mat  akalo  li-li-ni, 
wasted ,  that  country-in  big  famine  arose, 

Hang  u  ati  raju-cbi  ndin  bnd  mi-ja  bba 


far 

malmata 

property 

syung-g 

making 


bang 

and 


di-g 


u  tang  li-li-ni. 
he  needy  became. 
nl-ni-ni, 


And  he  that  country-of  certain  good  man-to  together  going  stayed, 

ati-ja  apl-g  kbeti-kung  saipba  ro-m  beli-cbl 

field-in  swine  grazing  for 

so-s  jo  saipba  ja-d  ni-s 

eating  were 


bang 

and 


his 


gar 


u 

he  him 

ati  ko 
those  bark 

pim-m  ti-te-ni, 
fill-to  wished, 

u  api*ja  pbam 
he  self -to  sense 


and  berries-with  which  swine 


bang 

and 


ra-ni 

came 


kba-mi-si-rl  u-ja 
anyone-by  him- to 

u-s  lbi-s  ki, 

him-by  said  that, 


kbai-ri 
any  thing 

‘  ji-g 


ma 

not 


i-tbir-ta. 

Hang 

u 

sent. 

And 

he 

khusi-s 

api-g 

dan 

gladly 

own 

belly 

data. 

Hang 

jab 

gave. 

And 

when 

ba -g 


dbung-mi-mang-kung-kbar-cbi  ulangan 

in- from  how-many 


‘  my  father -of 

ja-m  yamba 
eating 


bhurl-dam 
hired 

kutu 

more  bread 


dbang-mi- 

servants- 

tan-d-ni- 

getting- 


yang- 

ne,  hang 

ji  bbi-g 

si-chi-g 

ani-ye 

!.  Ji 

rl-rechim-chu  ji-g  ba-g 

are 

,  and 

I  hungering 

dying 

am. 

1 

risen-having  my  father-of 

jitS 

dang-ye 

bang  u-ja 

lbi-yang, 

“  be 

ba, 

ji-s  parmesarai-g1  marjl 

near 

will-go 

and  him-to 

will-say, 

“0 

fathcrx 

.  me-by  God-of  will 
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chyang  jam-tam 

hang  na-g 

jitu  pap 

syu-syung 

-tii.  Gar  ji  phiri 

na-g 

from  against 

and  of-thee  before  sin 

did. 

And  I  again 

thy ; 

sir!  lhe-m-na 

ruks-id 

ma  taye ; 

ji  kang 

api-g  bhuri-dam  dliang- 

son  to-be- called 

worthy 

not  am ; 

me  also 

oivn  hired  servants- 

mi-dhung-mi-mang-kung-chi 

tig  jika 

syungy.”  ’ 

Hang  to  rachi-g 

api-g 

in-of 

one  like 

make."  ’ 

And  he  rising 

his 

ba-g 


jitu  di-s.  Parantu 
father-of  near  went.  But 


jab 

when 


u 

he 


mat 

very 


vanam 

far 


m-s 

was 


ki  u-g  ba-s 
that  his  fat  her -by 


u  tan-s  hang 

u-ja 

kliat  ra-ni, 

hang 

u-s  jhyang-g 

di-g 

him  saio  and 

him-to  compassion 

came 

,  and 

him-by  running 

going 

u  gale-kung 

ku-kor-ta  hang 

hu 

da-da-ta. 

Hang  siri-s 

u-ja 

him  neck-on 

carried 

and 

kiss 

gave. 

And  son-by 

him-to 

lhi-ni-ta,  e  ba, 

ji-s 

parmesarai 

-CT 

marji  chyang  jam-tam  gar 

na-g 

said,  4  father, 

me-by 

God-of 

will  from  against  and 

thy 

najar-kung  pap 

syu-syung- 

tu,  hang 

j'1 

phiri  na-g 

siri  lhe-m-na 

ruks-id 

sight-in  sin 

did, 

and 

1 

more  thy 

son  to-be-called 

ivorthy 

ma 

niye.’ 

Parantu  ba-s  api-g 

dhang-mi-dhung-mi- 

■mang-ja  lbi-s 

ki, 

not 

ami 

But  father-by  oion 

servants-to 

said 

that , 

‘  lai 

chyang 

bud  chuksin  khang-g 

raiiya 

hang  ati 

u  cliuni ; 

no 

gar 

‘  all 

from 

good  robe  taking-out 

bring 

and  that 

him  put-on ; 

and 

u-g 

la-kun 

g  lak-chhyap  Sr 

liki-kung 

paula 

chuktani. 

In-s 

his 

hand-on  ring  and 

feet-on 

shoes 

put-on. 

TJs-by 

hang 


jam-tung-m-sa 
eating -drinking -by  and  t 
sill  pajyang-d-ali,  hang 


son  dead-was, 
Tab  u  suku 
Then  they  merry 
At  lang-vas 
That  time-to 


and 


klmsi 
merry 
pbiri 
again 

tatne. 
malting  began. 

u-g  pud  siri 
his  elder  son 


syung-m 

malting 


chili. 

proper -is. 


Khale-ki 

Because 


hidi 

this 


3l"a 

my 


da-g 


tang-d-ali ; 
alive-is  ; 


ri-ja 

field-on 


u  punyart-ali,  phiri  tais-id-ali  / 
he  lost-ioas,  again  found-is 


ms. 

was. 


Hang 

And 


jab 

ivhen 


u 

he 


ra-s 

came 


hang 

chim-g  ninam  van-lang-ta  to 

u-s  rajo-bajo 

hang 

nach- 

arid 

house-of  near 

reached 

then 

him-  by  singing -playing 

and 

dance- 

svung 

*  O 

-d  kalat  iya-ta. 

Hang 

u-s 

dkang-mi-dhung-mi-mang- 

■kung-chi  tig 

making  noise  heard. 

And 

him-by 

servants-in-from 

one 

mi 

hu-huim-chu 

ru-ru-ta 

ki, 

‘  bidi-g  kba  matlab 

ani?’ 

man 

called-having 

asked 

that, 

£  this-of  what  meaning 

is  ?  ’ 

Hang 

u-s  u-ja 

lhc-s 

ki, 

‘  na-g  nanu  pirad 

ani, 

hang 

And 

him-by  him-to 

said 

that , 

*  thy  brother  returned 

is, 

and 

na-g 

ba-s  sakanu 

syung- 

■s,  kha-char-ki  u-s  u 

bud 

gar 

thy 

father-by  Jeast 

made 

» 

because  him-by  him 

good 

and 

chhyalo  tan-s.’  Hang 

u 

ruru 

ra-s  hang  u  chi-kung  di- 

■m  ma 

safe  found.  ’  And 

he 

anger 

came  and  he  house-in  io-go  no 
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tachch. 
wanted. 

Hang  u-s  api-g  ba-ja  javab 
And  him-by  own  father-to  answer 
ulang-n  un  kbarcbl  na-g  seva 

so-many  years  from  tliy  service 


bang  u  bujayes. 

and  him  entreated . 

da-g  lln-s  ki,  *ong-cbyan,  ji 
giving  said  that,  (lo,  1 

syung-tatu;  hang  jls  ulang-pa-rl 
did ;  and  me-by  ever 


Hidi-beli-s  u-g  ba  chbyang-pang  ra-s 

This-for  his  father  out-side  came 


na-g  bacban  ma  taleg-s.  Hang  ga-s  ji-ja 

thy  word  not  transgressed.  And  tliee-by  me-to 

lasang-g  mid  lack  kang  ma  danas  ki  ji  api-g 

goat-of  small  hid  even  not  gavest  that  1  my -own 


ulang-pa-ri  tig 

ever  one 

satbu-mang-ti-bha 
companions- of -with 


ais-khus  syung-lhe.  Parantu  na-g  bidi  siri  jo  patari-mang-ti-bha 

merriment  should-make.  But  thy  this  son  who  prostitutes-of-with 

na-g  mal-tal  chyu-cbyn-ma-cbu  banne  ra-s  at-ne  ga-s  ja-m  tung-am 

thy  property  squandered  as  came  then  tliee-by  eating  drinking 

syung-nas.’  Hang  ba-s  u-ja  lbi-s,  ‘  siri,  gan  barabar  ji-ti-bba 
madest And  father-by  him- to  said,  ‘  son,  thou  always  of-me-with 


ninins ;  bang  jo 

ji-g 

ani,  ati 

lai  na-g  ani.  Hidi 

vajabi 

livedest ;  and  what  mine 

is,  that 

all  thine  is.  This 

proper 

nis 

ki  in-s 

suku 

syung-am  g5r 

kliusi  syung-ne,  kha-ebar-ki 

teas 

that  ns-by 

happy 

to-make  and 

merry  should-make, 

because 

bidi 

na-g  nanu 

jo 

pa-jhyang-ach, 

phiri  tang-d-kalhi ;  bang 

punyar-t, 

this 

thy  brother 

ivho 

dead-was , 

again  alive-is ;  and 

lost-was, 

phiri 

tan-cli.’ 

again 

found-is 

• 

£  o 


vol-  in,  part  r. 
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Specimen  II. 

(Patti  Chaudangs,  Almora.) 


Jo  gang  mi-g  dang-s  kun  khve-ta,  api-ap  atung  gan-ni,  tig 

Who  another  man-of  sake-for  pit  digs,  himself  into  falls,  a 

rii. 

story. 

Udin  song-kung  tig  baro  sudho  mi,  jai-g  tig  chbandi  gar 

Certain  village-in  a  very  simple  man ,  whose  one  hut  and 


duma 

ma-sang 

la-sang 

ninni,  bang 

ni-ni-ne.  U-g 

as-pas-cbi 

mi, 

some 

sheep 

goats 

were,  also 

lived.  Sis 

neighbourhood-of 

men , 

jb 

u-ti-bba 

da  syung-tane,  u-g 

lbami-s 

bakhat  tan  "-as: 

”  O 

u 

who 

him-witli 

envy 

made,  his 

simplicity-by 

opportunity  getting 

him 

song-kung-kbar-chi  pki-m  dhanda  syu-syung-tane.  Hang  tig  jya, 

village-in  from  to-expel.  endeavour  made.  And  one  day, 

jab  u-g  ma-sang  la-sang  sir-cbi  ja-g  ni-ni-nai,  usi-s  usi-g  tig 

when,  his  sheep  goats  jungle-in  eating  were,  them-by  them  one 

biyar  kbar-chi  yu  kakan-tinai  bang  bina  syung*g  lai-g  si-se-tane. 
precipice  from  down  threw  and  thus  doing  all  killed. 

Ati  bicbara  sddbo  mi-s  ati  masang  lasang-maug-g  bai  kbu-kbo-ta 

That  poor  simple  man-by  those  sheep  goats-of  skins  took-out 

hang  ati  bai-mang  udin  sahar-kung  rang-m  ku-kor-ta.  Am-kuug-ye  u-ja 

and  those  skins  certain  city-in  to-sell  carried.  Way-in  him-to 


minch  kab-li-nl,  bang  u  tig  janggal-kung  udin  pliu-kung  bub-se-ni. 

night  befell  and  he  one  jungle-in  certain  cave-in  stopped. 

Bbar-minch-ag  yung-ko-ti  udin  cbor-se  chori-g  mal  rai-g  ra-ra-ni, 
Midnight-of  after  certain  thief-by  theft-of  property  bringing  came, 


bang  ati-s  ati  phu-g  murang*paye  dera  syu-syuug-ta.  Ati  pbu-g 

and  him-by  that  cave-on  door-on  lodging  made.  That  cave-of 

bhitaru.  usi-g  kbarbar  yang-ag  ati  mi  mat  cbyaung-byu-ni,  bang 

inside  them-of  noise  hearing  that  man  much  alarmed-became,  and 

u-s  ati  bai-mang-g  bhitaru,  jo  u-s  rai-s-id,  api-s  chyam-g 

him-by  those  skins-of  inside,  .  which  him-by  brought-had,  him-by  hiding-of 


lang  syu-syung-ta. 

attempt  did. 


Pbu-g  bhitaru 
Cave-of  inside 


bai-mang-g 

skins-of 


kbarbar-s  cbor 

noise-by  thief 
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ipa-da-dang-si-ni  hang 
startlecl-was  and 


byu-m-s  lai  rupiya,  jo  u-s  u-ti-ba 
fear-ioith  all  rupees ,  which  him-by  him-wilh 


rai-s-id  ni-s,  atung-ye  bve-g  di-di-nl.  Siidbo  mi-s  atl 

brought-having  was,  there  leaving  went.  Simple  man-by  those 

rupiva  la-kung  syd-syung-ta  hang  ckim-ja  di-di-ni. 
rupees  hand-in  made  .  and  house-to  went. 


Ati  mal,  jo  n-s  taing-s-id  ni-s,  atl  pa-m-g  beli-ch 

That  money,  which  him-by  brought  had,  that  measuring-of  sake-for 

u-s  api-g  parausi-mang-j  udi-ja-chin  tig  khang  hi-hi-ohi-ni. 

him-by  his  neighbours-in  someone-from  one  wooden-measure  aslced. 

Atl  parausl-s  hid!  bat-g  ebbed  syung-m  bell-chi  ki,  u-s 

That  neighbour-by  this  matter-of  knowledge  making  for  that,  him-by 


kha  rai-s,  khang-g  but-kung 


lisu  lu-lup-tata. 
tar  applied ■ 

dada-ta,  parantu 
gave,  but 


Ati  sudho-sari  rni-s 
That  simple  man-by 


ati  but-kung  lisu-kung 
its  bottom-in  tar-in 


U-s  sudho  mi-ja  ru-ru-ta 


ivhat  brought,  measure-of  bottom-on 
rupiya  pa-g  khang  vapas 

rupees  measuring-of  measure  back 

duma  rupiya  katpehi-ni. 
some  rupees  stuck. 

Hidi-s  u-g  parausi-ja  lobh  li-li-ni. 

This-by  his  neighbour-to  avarice  came.  Him-by  simple  man-to  asked 

ki,  *  ga-s  hilang  rupiya  kana  syung-g  ulo-khar-chi  tan-s  ?  *  U-s 

that,  ‘  thee-by  so-many  Rupees  how  doing  wherefrom  broughtest  ?  ’  Him-by 

11ns  ki  api-g  ma-sang  la-sang-g  bai-g  rang-s-id-s.  Ati  sudho  mi-g 

said  that  own  sheep  goats-of  skin-of  selling-by.  That  simple  man-of 

da-s  hang  rupiya-g  lobli-s  u-g  parausi-s  api-gai  lai 

envy-by  and  Rupees-of  greed-by  his  neighbour-by  own  all 

la-sang  si-sai-ta  bang  ati  bai-mang-g  u-s  rang-m  ku-kor-ta, 
goats  killed,  and  those  skins  him-by  lo-sell  carried, 

khali,  kha-ebar-ki  u-s  hidi  pan-s  duma  rupiya  ta-tan-ta. 
in-vain,  because  him-by  this  bargain-by  few  rupees  got. 


ma-sang 

sheep 

parantu 

but 


ITidi  bat*kung  rusu  ra-ram-chu  ati-s  sudho  mi-g  chhandi-kung 

This  matter-in  anger  coming-after  him-by  simple  man-of  hut-in 

mO  pupita-ta,  bang  ati-s  pha  ka-syung-tata.  Sudho  mi-s  pha-g 


fire  put,  and  him-by 

ashes 

made. 

Simple  man-by 

ashes-of 

jama  syung-ta 

hang  tig 

thaili-kung 

ta-ta-ta 

bang 

ati  rang-kor-m-sr 

O  D 

together  made 

and  one 

bag-in 

put 

and 

it  selling-carrying-of 

beli-chi  di-di-ni. 

Am-kung-ye 

u-s 

api-g 

thaili 

am-g 

li-ckentu 

ta-ta-ta, 

sake-for  went. 

Way-on 

him-by 

own 

bag 

road-of 

corner -in 

put, 

bang  tig  dbaru-kung,  jo 

duma 

vanam  ni-s, 

tl 

tung  i 

li-di-ni. 

and  one  spring- 

•in,  which 

little 

far 

was. 

water 

to-drink 

went. 
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Ati  blch 
That  time 
ti  tung 

water  to-drink 


tig  dusaro  mi-s,  jo 

one  other  man-by ,  who 

di-di-ni,  thok-sig  ra-g 
went ,  hack  coming 


hi-g  bhari 
flour-of  load 

u-s  losi-g 

him-by  mistaking 


atung-ye 

there 

api-g 
own 


hve-g 

pha-g 

bhari  ang-g 

leaving 

ashes-of 

load  taking 

thok-sig 

ra-ra-ni 

hang  u-s 

hack 

came 

and  him-l 

di-s, 

ang-g 

ri-rai-ta. 

went, 

taking-up 

brought. 

u-s 

ati-g 

phu-phar-ta, 

him-hy 

it 

opened, 

ku-kor-ta  bang  di-di-ni.  Sudho  in! 

brought  and  went.  Simple  man 

at!  bhari,  jo  dusaro  m!-s 

y  that  load,  which  other  man-hy 


ta-g 

leaving 

bhari 

load 

kang 


At!  bhari-kung 
That  load-on 

hi-s  cliibind 

Jlour-hy  full 


khan 


some 


vek 

V 

strange 
tan-s.  Tab 

found.  Then 


roye 

marks 


also 
hve-g 
leaving 
tan-ni 
seeing 

u  at! 

he  that 


bhari-g  api-g  chim-ja  ku-kor-ta, 

jai-bang- 

■kung 

u-s 

ati  hi-g 

antaj 

load-of  own  home-to  brought , 

where  him-by 

that  flour-of 

weight 

syung-m  beli-chi  phirl 

api-g 

parau- 

si-g 

khang 

hi-lii-chi-ni. 

U-g 

making  for  again 

own 

neighbour-of  ! 

measure 

asked. 

Sis 

parausi-s  hidi  tai-g 

ki 

sudho 

mi-s 

api-g 

chhandi-g 

pha-g 

neighbour-by  this  knowing 

that 

simple 

man-by 

own 

hut-of 

ashes-of 

badla  hi  tans-ta, 

to 

u-s 

kang 

api-g 

chhandi  yar  ml 

instead  -flour  found , 

then 

him-by 

also 

own 

hut  i 

in  fire 

pu-pvi-ta,  parantu  u  ati-g 

pha-kang 

rang 

ma  tarni,  hang 

udas 

applied,  but  he 

its  i 

aslies-also 

sell 

not  could,  and 

afflicted 

lhi-g  cliim-ja  thok-sig 

ra-ra 

-ni,  hang 

jo-kha^ 

-ri  u 

-s  svung-s 

»  o 

ati-g 

becoming  house- to  back 

came,  and 

whatever  him-by  did 

that-of 

beli-chi 

sake-for 


baro 

much 


paclihta 

repenting 


syung-so. 

did. 


FREE  TRANSLATION  OF  THE  FOREGOING. 

Whoever  digs  a  pit  for  another,  be  himself  falls  into  it. — A  tale. 

In  a  certain  village  there  lived  a  very  simple  man  who  possessed  a  hut  and  some 
sheep  and  goats.  His  neighbours,  who  envied  him,  took  opportunity  of  his  simplicity 
and  tried  to  drive  him  out  of  the  village.  One  day  when  his  sheep  and  goats  were  grazing 
in  the  jungle,  they  threw  them  down  a  precipice  and  killed  them  all. 

The  simple  poor  man  took  the  hides  of  the  sheep  and  goats,  and  went  to  a  city  to 
sell  them.  On  his  way  night  befell  him,  and  he  took  refuge  in  a  cave  in  the  juiWe 
After  midnight  a  thief  came,  bringing  some  stolen  property,  and  sat  down  at  the  entrance 
of  the  cave.  Hearing  the  noise,  the  man  within  the  cave  became  much  alarmed  and 
tried  to  hide  himself  in  the  hides,  which  he  had  brought.  On  hearing  the  rustlim*-  of 
the  hides  in  the  cave,  the  thief  was  startled  and  ran  away,  leaving  all  the  money  hehad 
brought  behind  him.  The  simple  man  took  the  money  in  his  hand  and  went  home. 

In  order  to  measure  the  money  he  had  brought,  he  went  to  one  of  his  neighbours  and 
asked  for  a  wooden  measure.  In  order  to  ascertain  what  lie  had  brought,  his  neighbour 
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applied  tar  to  the  bottom  of  the  measure.  When  the  simpleton  had  measured  his 
money,  he  brought  the  measure  back,  and  some  rupees  stuck  in  the  tar  at  the  bottom. 
The  neighbour  then  became  greedy  and  asked  the  simple  man  how  and  where  he  had  got 
so  many  rupees.  He  said  that  he  had  got  them  by  selling  the  hides  of  his  sheep  and 
goats.  Tilled  with  envy  and  greed  his  neighbour  then  killed  all  his  own  sheep  and  goats, 
and  took  the  hides  away  to  sell  them,  but  in  vain,  for  he  only  got  a  few  rupees  in 
exchange  for  them. 

He  then  got  angry  and  set  fire  to  the  simple  man’s  hut,  and  reduced  it  to  ashes. 
The  simpleton  put  the  ashes  together  in  a  bag,  and  went  off  to  sell  them.  On  the  way  he 
left  his  bag  somewhere  and  went  a  little  off  to  aspring,  in  order  to  drink  water. 

In  the  meantime  another  man,  who  carried  a  load  of  flour,  left  his  load  there  and 
went  to  drink  water.  On  returning  he  made  a  mistake,  left  his  own  load  there,  and 
went  off  with  the  load  of  ashes.  When  the  simpleton  came  back,  he  took  the  load 
which  the  other  man  had  left,  and  went  off.  Seeing  some  strange  marks  on  the  load,  he 
opened  it  and  found  it  to  be  full  of  flour.  He  then  brought  the  load  to  his  house,  and  in 
order  to  see  how  much  flour  there  was,  he  again  asked  for  his  neighbour’s  measure. 
When  the  neighbour  had  ascertained  that  the  simpleton  had  got  flour  in  exchange  for  the 
ashes  of  his  house,  he  set  fire  to  his  own  hut,  but  was  not  able  to  sell  the  ashes.  He  then 
became  afflicted  and  went  home,  and  much  regretted  what  he  had  done. 
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BYANGSl. 

This  is  the  dialect  spoken  in  Patti  Byangs,  in  the  north-eastern  corner  of  Almora. 
The  Patti  of  Byangs  is  hounded  on  the  north  hv  Tibet,  on  the  east  by  Tibet  and  the  Kali 
Paver,  on  the  south  by  the  Kali  Paver,  and  on  the  rvest  by  the  lateral  chain  culminating 
in  Yirgnajung  and  Patti  Ohaudangs.  The  inhabitants  are  Bhotias,  who  occupy  seven 
villages.  The  revised  estimate  of  the  number  of  speakers  is  3,585. 

Two  specimens  and  a  list  of  Standard  Words  and  Phrases  have  been  prepared  by 
Babu  Gobind  Prasad,  B.A.  They  are  the  only  foundation  of  the  notes  on  Byangsi 
grammar  which  follow. 

Byangsi  in  most  characteristics  agrees  so  closely  with  Cliaudangsi,  that  it  seems 
probable  that  both  represent  the  same  dialect.  The  materials  at  my  disposal  are  not, 
however,  so  trustworthy  as  to  allow  us  to  settle  the  question  with  absolute  certainty. 

Pronunciation.— The  phonetical  system  is,  broadly  speaking,  the  same  as  in 
Cliaudangsi.  I  shall  only  mention  some  few  features  where  the  two  dialects  apparently 
differ. 

‘  Merry  ’  is  gvaisi,  gvesi,  gvausi,  or  gosi.  The  word  is  probably  borrowed  from  the 
Aryan  khushi.  There  are  no  other  instances  of  a  similar  interchange  of  vowels. 

The  prefixes  ka  and  pa  also  have  the  forms  kau,  kab,  and  pab,  respectively.  Thus 
ka-li-ni  and  kab-li-ni,  became;  kau-rii-ni,  was;  pa-jyang-ni,  had  died;  pab-jydng-td, 
killed.  * 

K  and  g  are  interchangeable  in  the  suffix  k(ai)  or  g[ai ) ;  thus,  hva-k,  hva-kai, 
leaving  ;  cld-gai,  giving. 

In  a  similar  way,  ch  is  sometimes  interchanged  with  j  ;  thus,  jl  pa-chydng-ye-so 
and  ji  pa-jyang-ye-so,  I  am  killed. 

Such  interchange  between  hard  and  soft  consonants  seems  to  show  that  the  soft 
consonants  are  pronounced  with  a  strong  aspiration.  Aspirated  soft  consonants  are  not, 
however,  marked  in  writing. 

Parallel  forms  such  as  live,  ha,  and  ho,  leave;  gang,  gar,  and  gar,  other,  and  so 
forth,  are  due  to  an  inaccurate  marking  of  the  sounds.  They  show  how  cautious  we 
must  be  in  drawing  conclusions  from  the  spelling  of  the  specimens. 

Articles. — The  numeral  tig,  one,  and  the  pronouns  unci,  khami,  and  gar,  a  certain, 
are  used  as  an  indefinite  article  ;  thus,  tig  mi,  a  man  ;  khami  bd,  a  father;  uvd  mi-gai, 
of  a  man  ;  gar  sang-klvu ,  in  a  village.  An  n  is  often  added  to  khami  and  una  in  the 
list  of  words ;  thus,  khamin  cha-me-s,  by  a  daughter.  Instead  of  tig  we  occasionally  find 
ti  ;  thus,  ti-jyd,  a  certain  day. 

Nouns. —  Gender  is  distinguished  by  using  different  words  or  by  adding  words 
denoting  ‘male,’  ‘female,’  respectively.  Thus,  le,  bull;  rai,  cow:  rang,  horse;  mo- 
rang,  mare:  ni-khi,  dog;  chhai-ni-klii  and  mo-ni-khi,  hitch. 

Number. — The  usual  plural  suffix  is  mdng  as  in  Cliaudangsi ;  thus,  cliame-mdng, 
daughters.  The  list  of  words  also  gives  forms  such  as  bd  titti,  and  mat  bd,  fathers. 

Case. — The  case  suffixes  are  the  same  as  in  Chaudangsl.  Thus,  bd-s,  by  the 
father ;  mid-se,  by  the  younger  ;  risu-se,  from  envy  ;  bd-ja,  to  the  father  ;  panclid-ja - 
khar-chi,  from  with  a  shopkeeper ;  bd-g,  of  a  father  ;  siri-gai,  of  the  son;  chim-jd  ,  in 
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the  house ;  ti-tu,  near,  towards  ;  ya-r ,  on  ;  la-rai ,  before ;  Jcha-chd-rai,  why  ?  and  so 
forth. 

The  case  suffixes  are  sometimes  dropped,  and  sometimes  also  interchanged.  Thus, 
ji-g  fallen  sirl,  my  uncle’s  son  ;  pha-gai  jama  syungsd,  ashes-of  together  made,  gathered 
the  ashes ;  gerd-cH,  with  the  berries;  apl-chl ,  to  himself;  api-gai  chd-sim-sai  jylm , 
self-of  hiding-by  attempt,  an  attempt  to  hide  himself,  and  so  forth. 

Some  of  the  most  usual  postpositions  are  khu  and  khui,  in  ;  tl,  with  ;  tl-joru  and 
tl-rakt,  together  with  ;  bil,  with  ;  gundd,  between  (also  added  to  the  genitive)  ;  jd-tl, 
on  ;  khar-chi,  from  ;  yar ,  on,  which  are  usually  added  to  the  base.  Others  are  combined 
with  the  genitive  of  the  governed  word.  Such  are  bhitaru,  inside ;  ddng-sai,  cldng- 
clii ,  for  the  sake  of  (also  added  to  the  base);  ikhu  and  yekhu,  under  (also  added  to  the 
base) ;  khai,  instead  of ;  lare,  before  ;  nerd,  near ;  nig  am,  behind  ;  nintam ,  after,  and  so 
on.  Jam-tam,  against,  is  added  to  the  instrumental.  Thus,  paimesar-gai  mdyd-sai 
jamtam,  God’s  will  against. 

Adjectives. — Adjectives  precede  the  noun  they  qualify  in  the  nominative.  Thus, 
bud  mi- man g ,  good  men  ;  und-n  yad  sin,  a  bad  boy. 

Forms  such  as  tha-id,  high ;  rukhsit,  like,  etc.,  contain  the  suffix  id  which  is  also 
used  to  form  participles.  Another  common  suffix  in  adjectives  is  tli  or  thci  ;  thus,  va-th, 
far;  chin-th,  proper;  sydng-tha,  old.  Compare pa-jydng-tha,  struck. 

The  particle  of  comparison  is  chyang,  chydng-ri ,  or  chyd-ri ;  thus,  u-chydng  ddmd 
bud,  him-from  a- little  good,  better  ;  u-g  pi  vo  rangsyd-chydng-ri  bung-tha-in,  his  brother 
his  sister-from  tall-is ;  lai-chydng-rl  bud  and  lai-ehy  a-rl  bud,  all  from  good,  best. 

Numerals. — The  numerals  will  be  found  in  the  list  of  words.  They  are  mainly 
the  same  as  in  Chaudangsi.  They  precede  the  word  they  qualify  ;  thus,  nisi  sirl,  two 
sons. 


Pronouns. — The  following  are  the  personal  pronouns  :  — 


I 

We 

Thou 

You 

He 

They 

Nom.  .. 

ji  . 

• 

in,  ing 

• 

gan  . 

gani  . 

• 

vaii,  u 

usi 

Agent 

ji-s,  ji-se,  ji-sai 

• 

in-s 

• 

ga-s,  gasai 

gani-s 

• 

us  ;  u-sai  . 

usis 

Genitive 

ji-g,  ji-9ai 

• 

ing-g 

• 

na.-g,  na-gai,  na 

gani-g 

• 

u-g  . 

usi-g 

Other  forms  occurring  in  the  materials  are,  jiye  and  ji  lai,  we  ;  gaye,  you  ;  ing-gai , 
his;  vo,  his ;  apl  and  apl-gai,  own,  and  so  forth.  Jiye,  we,  and  gaye,  you,  apparently 
contain  the  demonstrative  pronoun  ye,  this ;  ji  lai,  we,  literally  means  £  I  all.’ 

Demonstrative  pronouns  are  ai,  aidi,  ye,  ne,  this;  ati,  vaii,  dai,  that.  Than 
in  than-jyd,  to-day,  is  probably  also  a  demonstrative  pronoun. 

Interrogative  pronouns  are  khaml,  who  ?  und,  who  ?  khai,  what  ?  ulang,  how 
much  ?  liam,  how  ?  and  probably  also  hang,  who  ?  They  are  often  used  as  indefinite 
pronouns;  thus,  kliaml,  some;  und,  a  certain.  In  that  case,  however,  rl  is  often 
added.  Thus ,  khaml-si-rl,  by  anybody  ;  khai- rl,  anything ;  kha-rl,  some. 

Relative  pronouns  have  been  borrowed  from  Aryan  forms  of  speech.  Thus, 
rupaya  jo  ra-rai-td,  the  rupees  which  lie  had  brought ;  jd  jal  ji  chhyu-kan  vaii 
i  dd,  which  share  I-shall-get,  that  me  give.  The  relative  sentence  in  such  cases 
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sometimes  precedes  and  sometimes  follows  the  word  or  sentence  it  qualifies.  The 
Aryan  relatives  have  not,  however,  become  naturalized  in  the  dialect,  and  we  often 
find  relative  clauses  expressed  by  means  of  interrogative  pronouns  or  by  juxtaposition. 
Thus,  hang  king  khva-td  dpi-dpu  ati-khu  gang-gan,  who  pit  digs,  himself  therein 
falls;  u-gai  clab-jd-ti  hang  u-tl  rakt  risd  synng-g  td-so,  his  neighbours  who  envied  him  ; 
ne  siri,  ati  pdtar-syd-md  ti  joru  nd-gai  al-mdl  yakvak-ti-so,  this  son,  he  ( i.e .,  uho) 
together  with  harlots  wasted  your  property. 

Note  also  conjunctions  such  as  jab,  when;  hang — hang ,  when — then;  ki,  that; 
hang,  that,  and  so  on. 

Verbs. — Byangsi  conjugation  in  most  particulars  agrees  with  Cbaudangsi.  The 
reduplication  is  less  frequent,  but  still  common  enough  to  be  considered  a  characteristic 
feature  of  the  dialect ;  thus,  ru-ru-td ,  asked  ;  di-di-ni,  went ;  si-syung-td,  did. 

There  is  apparently  a  similar  tendency  as  in  Cbaudangsi  to  distinguish  the 
second  person  by  adding  an  n ;  thus,  Ihi-no ,  art,  you  are ;  da-nan-so,  gavest.  Similar 
forms  are,  however,  also  used  in  other  persons  ;  thus,  ma-da-nan,  he  did  not  give; 
tok-td-tanan ,  he  is  grazing;  sa-n-sd,  we  struck,  and  so  forth.  It  seems  as  if  the 
tendency  to  distinguish  the  person  of  the  subject  in  the  verb  is  less  pronounced  than 
in  Cbaudangsi. 

Verb  substantive.— The  verb  substantive  is  formed  from  various  bases  such  as 
li  or  Ihi,  ni,  in  ;  dai,  and  perhaps  also  td,  id,  an,  and  ye.  Thus,  llii-ye,  I  am,  we  are ; 
Ihe-no,  thou  art ;  li,  Ihi,  in,  is;  ni-ye-so,  I  was;  ni-ni-so ,  you  were;  ni-so  ni-ni-rti, 
they  were,  and  so  forth.  The  base  td  seems  to  mean  ‘to  remain.’  It  occurs  in  forms 
such  as  syung-g  td-so,  doing  were ;  sa-kai  ta-mo ,  beating,  lit.  beating  to  be.  The 
latter  form  corresponds  to  Hindi  mdrate  rahand  from  which  it  has  been  translated. 
Id  occurs  in  participles  such  as  syongk-s-id  in,  sitting  is,  and  an  seems  to  be  contained 
in  forms  such  as  di-g-an,  he  goes,  lit.  going  he  is.  It  is  probably  only  another  form 
of  in,  or  else  it  is  abbreviated  from  ani.  Ye  can  perhaps  be  inferred  from  forms  such 
as  llii-ye ,  I  am;  cli-ye,  I  go,  and  so  forth.  It  seems  to  be  used  in  the  first  person 
singular  only. 

Finite  verb.— The.  various  bases  of  the  verb  substantive  are.  freely  used  in  the 
formation  of  the  tenses  of  finite  verbs. 

Present  time. — The  usual  suffix  of  the  present  tense  is  td,  first  person  tit,  td, 
second  person  ten.  Thus,  said,  I  strike ;  sa-tan,  thou  strikest ;  khva-td,  he  digs. 
The  suffix  tan  of  the  second  person  probably  contains  a  pronominal  suffix.  It  can, 
however,  also  be  composed  of  ta  and  in.  Compare  tin-tan-an,  they  get,  where  a 
suffix  an,  probably  abbreviated  from  ani,  another  form  of  the  copula,  has  been  added. 
Compare  in-an,  they  are;  ma-da-nan ,  he  did  not  give. 

The  suffix  an  or  and  is  apparently  added  to  the  participle  ending  in  g  or  k  in  the 
common  present  forms  ending  in  gan  or  kan  ;  thus,  chhyu-kan,  I  shall  get ;  di-ganb, 
thou  goest ;  rd-gan,  he  comes. 

The  suffix  ye  is  apparently  only  used  in  the  first  person;  thus,  llii-ye,  I  am; 
hi-chlye,  I  die. 

Compound  forms  are  sa-k  td-to,  striking  am  ;  di-g  nye,  we  are  going,  we  go ; 
di-g  ni-ld,  you  go ;  toktd-tanan,  he  is  grazing;  vasat  in,  he  is  living ;  sydngksid  in, 
he  is  sitting;  chbk-idng-ni,  again-alive-is,  and  probably  also  di-g-pat,  they  go. 
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Past  time. — The  present  tense  is  often  used  with  the  meaning  a  past ;  thus,. 
luJc-td,  he  said ;  ma  dci-nan ,  he  did  not  give ;  ja-gan,  they  are ;  chbk-phang-gani , 
fled  back  ;  ma  tar-ni,  could  not,  and  probably  also  forms  such  as  syong-tinan,  they 
made ;  laktap-ti-td,  he  applied,  and  so  forth. 

The  common  suffix  of  the  past  is  s  or  so,  su,  sau  ;  thus,  nl-sd,  was;  rd-sd,  came;. 
tal-sii,  I  transgressed  ;  ting -sau ,  he  got.  Instead  of  8  we  sometimes  find  ch ;  thus, 
tonba-cho ,  he  arrived. 

In  the  second  person  we  find  forms  such  as  sa-n-s,  struckest ;  di-n-sd,  wentest ; 
da-nan-so,  gavest.  Compare  however  syungn-so,  I  did;  sanso,  we  struck;  san-cho, 
they  struck,  where  the  suffix  s,  so,  etc.,  has  apparently  likewise  been  added  to  the  suffix 
n,  an.  Such  forms  are  accordingly  compounds.  Compare  di-ne-so,  we  went;  di-ni- 
so,  you  went,  and  so  forth. 

The  suffix  s,  so,  etc.,  is  sometimes  also  added  to  the  suffix  ye  or  to  a  suffix  g,  k; 
thus,  di-ye-so,  I  have  walked ;  di-ya-so,  they  went ;  gvausi-ye-so,  they  made  merry  ; 
sa-k-so,  I  struck ;  dd-ka-s,  I  gave.  The  latter  kind  of  forms  only  occur  in  the  first 
person.  Compare  Chaudangsi. 

The  s-suffix  is  sometimes  also  added  to  si  or  ti ;  thus,  ydng-si-so,  heard; 
ya-kvak-ii-so,  devoured. 

Past  tenses  are  further  formed  from  the  reduplicated  base,  or  from  the  base 
preceded  by  one  of  the  prefixes  pa,  pad,  pi,  and  ka,  kab,  kau,  or  kb,  usually  by  adding 
one  of  the  suffixes  td,  ni,  and  so.  Thus,  pa-pd,  measured,  having  measured;  pi-di, 
went;  ( tdng-d )  k-li,  (alive)  was;  kab-tin,  was  found;  ka-tyan  (- tinan ),  (has  been) 
found  ;  si-syung-ta,  did;  da-da-td,  gave;  ra-rai-td,  brought ;  ti-tan-td ,  and  tan-tan-td , 
got;  pa-hve-td,  left;  pab-jydng-td,  killed;  pi-kor-td,  carried;  ka-dd-td,  gave  ; 
kab-luk-td,  said  ;  di-di-ni,  went ;  pa-jydng-ni,  was  dead  ;  pi-dl-ni,  went ;  ka-jyar-ni, 
was  alarmed;  kab-se-ni,  stopped;  kau-ni-ni,  and  ko-ni-ni,  lived;  ni-ni-so,  was; 
pa-jydng-cho,  died;  pi-rd-sau,  came;  kab-dai-so ,  gavest.  Note  also  pa-thok-si-ni , 
returned,  where  ni  is  preceded  by  the  same  si  as  we  have  already  found  in  use  before  so. 
It  is  probably  the  suffix  of  a  conjunctive  participle,  compare  thog-si,  returning. 

Compound  forms  are  syung-g  ta-so,  doing  were  ;  ro-kai  td-so,  grazing  were  ;  sa-k- 
td-tb-niyes,  I  was  beating;  ra-s-id-in,  had  brought;  ydng-s-ig-an ,  Avished,  and  so  forth. 

Isolated  forms  are  hung,  kissed ;  pu-chhu-ti,  divided  ;  hyo  Ihi-negi,  the  marriage 
has  taken  place. 

Future. — The  present  is  commonly  used  as  a  future.  Thus,  sa-to,  I  shall  strike  ; 
diye,  I  shall  go ;  Ihi-yai,  I  shall  be;  sa-tani,  you  will  strike.  The  list  of  words  also 
gives  forms  such  as  sai-no,  thou  wilt  strike ;  sai-lo,  he  will  strike,  they  will  strike ; 
sai-ne,  we  will  strike.  The  suffix  no,  lo,  ne  probably  oontaius  the  verb  substantive 
li  or  ni.  I  he  form  luk-vb,  I  shall  say,  contains  a  suffix  o  or  vo. 

Imperative. — The  base  alone  is  used  as  an  imperative  ;  thus,  jd,  eat ;  di ,  go  ;  da, 
give.  Common  imperative  suffixes  are  ni,  ti,  and  yd;  thus,  td-ni,  put;  rai-ni, 
bring;  dd-ti,  give;  kdr-yo,  take;  gi-yo,  bind;  hvangi-yo,  draw.  The  list  of  words 
contains  several  other  forms  such  as  di-g-aye,  di-ye,  di-gu-ld,  go,  and  so  forth. 

There  are  no  instances  in  the  materials  available  of  a  nogative  imperative. 

Verbal  norns. — The  common  suffix  used  in  forming  verbal  nouns  is  mb,  or  m  ; 
thus,  jd-md ,  to  eat;  pd-mo-gai,  of  the  measuring;  ld-m,  to  say. 

vol.  in,  paiit  i.  3  x 
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The  base  alone  is  often  used  as  a  verbal  noun,  especially  in  connexion  with  post¬ 
position;  thus,  rang,  to  sell;  tung-khu,  drinking-in,  in  order  to  drink;  di-di-ma-chi , 
from  the  going,  having  gone ;  thok-s-ig  rd-lang,  hack  coming-on,  on  returning  ; 
pa-ldng-re,  on  knowing.  Such  forms  are  commonly  used  as  conjunctive  or  adverbial 
participles.  An  infinitive  of  purpose  can  be  formed  by  adding  dung  or  rang  ;  thus, 
di-dung ,  in  order  to  go ;  pa-tnan-rang,  in  order  to  know ;  syung-am-rang ,  in  order  to  make. 

Participles.— -Relative  and  verbal  participles  are  formed  by  adding  the  suffix  id 
or  d  to  the  base  or  to  the  suffix  s  of  the  past.  Thus,  tcing-d  k-li,  alive  was ;  kku-s-id, 
stolen  ;  rukh-s-it,  like  ;  ra-s-id-in,  bad  brought. 

Conjunctive  participles  are  formed  by  adding  si ;  thus,  thdg-si,  returning.  The 
reduplicated  base  is  used  in  the  same  way ;  thus,  pa-pa,  having  measured.  Similarly  we 
also  find  pa-lw-td,  having  left. 

Most  commonly,  however,  conjunctive  participles  are  formed  by  adding  the  suffix 
of  the  genitive  to  the  verbal  noun  which  is  identical  with  the  base  ;  thus,  yang-gai, 
hearing;  lwng-kai ,  having  taken  out ;  ra-k ,  bringing.  The  form  ending  in  si  is  used  as 
a  verbal  noun  of  the  past,  and  the  suffix  of  the  genitive  is  added ;  thus,  ydng-si-g-an, 
having  wished  was,  wished.  Compare  the  remarks  under  the  head  of  the  present  time 
above. 

Other  conjunctive  participles  are  formed  by  adding  the  suffix  of  the  ablative  chi  or 
chu  to  the  reduplicated  verbal  noun  ending  in  m;  thus,  ni-ni-mi-chi,  having  been; 
di-di-ma-chi,  having  gone ;  ni-nyar-ma-chu ,  having  been  lost,  and  so  forth. 

Passive  voice. — There  is  no  passive  voice.  Passivity  is  indicated  by  the  absence 
of  the  case  of  the  agent  in  the  subject.  Thus,  ji  pa-chyang-tha  ni-ye-so,  I  struck  was, 
and  so  forth. 

Causative. — There  are  no  certain  instances  to  show  how  causatives  are  formed. 
"We  may  perhaps  compare  rai,  bring,  with  rd,  come. 

Negative  particle.— The  negative  particle  is  a  prefixed  ma ;  thus,  ma  dai, 
I  am  not;  ma  da-nan,  did  not  give;  ma  rd-so,  did  not  come. 

Order  of  words. — The  order  of  words  is  the  same  as  in  Cliaudangsl. 


Por  further  details  the  student  is  referred  to  the  specimens  which  follow.  The 
first  is  a  version  of  the  Parable  of  the  Prodigal  Son,  and  the  second  is  the  translation  of  a 
popular  tale.  A  list  of  Standard  Words  and  Phrases  will  be  found  on  pp.  535  and  if. 
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byangsi. 

Specimen  I. 


(Patti  Byangs,  Almora.) 


PBUKAVAT 

SIRl-GAI 

RYENYE. 

PRODIGAL 

SON-OF 

STORY. 

Una  mi-gai  nisi 

siri 

kau-ni-ni. 

Hang  vay-yar-cbi 

mid-se 

Certain  man-of  tioo 

sons 

were. 

And  t  hem-in from 

young-by 

VO 

ba-ja  kab-luk-ta, 

‘ai 

ba,  mal-batbu-kbu-kharehi  jo 

jal 

his 

fat  her- to  said, 

‘0 

father,  property-in-from  which  share 

ji 

cbhvukan  vaii 

ji 

da.’  Hang 

u-sai  usi-gai 

gunda 

I 

get  that 

me 

give.'  And 

him-by  them-of 

between 

ing-gai  mal-bathu  pu-cbhyu-ti.  Hang  mat  jya  ma  diyaso, 

his  property  divided.  And  many  days  not  went, 

mid  send  ali-bala  jama  joru-tbum-gai  vath  raju  pi-di-so,  hang 

young  son  property  all  collecting  Jar  country  went ,  and 

ate  yadlan-kko  ni-ni-mi-cbi  api  daisai  al-mal  ka-urata.  Hang  jab 

there  profligacy-in  living  his  all  property  squandered .  And  when 

u-sai  dnii-sai  alibala  kharck  kab-syung-ta,  ati  raju-khu  barb  akal 

him-by  all  things  spent  made ,  that  country-in  heavy  famine 

kab-li-ni,  tang  ati  tang  kab-li-ni.  Hang  ati  ati  raju-gai  una 

arose,  and  he  destitute  became.  And  he  that  country-of  certain 

% 

bud  mi-gai  rakt  di-di-ma-cbi  kau-ni-ni,  hang  ati-se  u-sai  api  kheti 

good  man-of  with  going  lived,  and  him-by  him  his  field 

ru  .  /V  _ 

kku  saipba  rau-kor-mu  tannalayata.  Hang  ate  ati  kvaksin  gar  gera-cki 
in  swine  to-feed  sent.  And  there  those  barks  and  berries-from 

jai  saipba  jagan,  gosigai  api  dan  pim-m  yangsigan,  bang  kba-mi-si-ri  vo 

which  swine  ate ,  gladly  his  belly  io-fill  wished ,  and  anyone-by  him 

lchai-ri  ma  danan.  Hang  jab  ati  api-ehi  pi-ra-sau  u-s  luk-ta, 

anything  not  gave.  And  when  he  self-from  came  him-by  said , 

*  ji-g  ba-gai  bharo-dasid  dang-mi-kbn-khar-cbi  ullng  ja-m  ohyang-ri 
‘  my  father-of  hired  servants-  in-from  how-many  eating  than 

yangba  kotab  tin-tanan,  liang  ji  rau-se  hiohiye.  Ji  racbi-gai  api 

more  bread  get,  and  1  hunger-by  die.  I  arising  own 

VOL.  Ill,  PART  I.  3  X  S 
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ba-gai 

father-of 

maya-sai 
xvill-from 
na  sir  I 
thy  son 

kbar-chi 

from 

titu 
near 


titu  diye  bang  u-ja  lukvo,  “ai  ba  ji-se 

near  go  and  him-to  will-say ,  “  O  father ,  me-jy 

jamtam  gar  na  ngo-kbu  pap  syungan-sau.  Him 

against  and  thy  face-in  sin  have-done.  And 


paimesar-gai 

God-of 

ji  nintam 
I  again 


lom-lukai  layak  ma  dai. 

to-be-called  worthy  not  am. 

tig-ti-ki  rukhsit  syung-gani.”  ’ 
one-with  equal 

pi-di.  Aire  jab  ati 

went.  But  when  he 


make.”  ’ 

mat  vath 
very  far 


Ji  api  bbaro-dasid  dang-mi-kbG- 
Me  own  hired  servant  s-in- 

rv 

Hang  ati  racbi-gai  api  ba-gai 
And  he  arising  own  father-of 

kau-ni-ni,  gai-usi(«'.e.,  usi-gai)  ba-se 


bang 


vo  kab-tin-ta, 
him  saw,  and 

bana-tan-tan-ta  bang 


usi-ja 

liim-to 


kbantya 

pity 


vo 


him  embraced 


bung. 
and  kiss£d. 


Hang 


was , 

ra-so,  bang 
came,  and 
siri-sai 


his  father-by 

vo  jyang-k  di-di-ma-cbi 
he  running  gone-liaving 
u-ja  kab-luk-ta,  ‘  aba, 
said,  «  father 


him-to 


And  son-by 

ji-sai  paimesar-gai  maya-sai  jamtam  bang  na  mickcbk-kbl  pap  syungan-so  ; 

will-from  against  and  thy  sight-in  sin  have-done ; 

na-gai  siri  lom-luk  layak  ma  dai.’  Aire  ba-sai 
to-say  ivor  thy  not  am But  fatlier-by 

1  lai  chya-ri  bud  khase-puse  hong-kai 

all  than  good 

cbu-ni.  Hang 


me-by 

God-of 

king  ji 

nintam 

and  I 

again 

api-gai 

dang-mi 

own 

servants 

rai-m, 

bring, 


bang 

and 


gar 

and 


ebingkban. 

is-meet. 

tang-d 


vi 

him 

babcli 

shoe 


thy  son 

lo-so, 
said , 
aidi 
that 
cbu-ni. 
put. 


And 


gar 

and 


put-on. 

Ing-g  jamo 

Our  eating 

ne  ji  siri  pab-jyang-cbo, 

this  my  son  died, 

nintam  kab-tin.’  Vo-yar 


likbi-kbu 
feet-on 

Kba-cbarai, 

Why, 

ka-li,  pi-nyar-ni, 

alive  became,  was-lost,  again  found.' 

Vo-yar-kkar-cbi  vo 
That-on-from 
ra-so,  bang  cbim-gai 
came,  then  house-of 
tham-m-gai  karkar  yang-siso. 

noise  heard.  And 

ru-ru-ta,  ‘  y e-man  g-gai 
asked,  ‘  these-of  what 

u-se  u-ja  lu-luk-ta,  ‘  na  nunu  pi-ra-ni, 

him-by  him-to  said,  1  thy  younger -brother  come-is , 

duklang  da-da-ta.’  Hang  u  risu.  pi-ra-ni, 

feast  gave.'  And  he  anger  went, 


robe 

u  la-kku 
his  hand-on 

gvaisi-gai 
merry 


hang 

and 


taking-out 
lak-chbyap 
ring 
syang-m 
making 
nintam 
again 


his 

nero 

near 


again 

pod  siri. 

big  son 

tonba-cbo 
reached 


That- on 

ko-ni-ni. 

was. 

u-se 


u  gvau-sive-so. 
they  merry-made. 

Gar  bang 
then 


dancing-of 

kab-gal-ta 

called 


Hang 


rai-ja 

field-in  was.  And 

bang  u-se  rajo-bajo 

and  him-by  singing-playing 

ati-se  dang-mi-kbn-kbar-cbi 
him-by  servants-in-from 
khai  katba  na-ni-ni  ?  ’ 


matter 


is 


?  > 


gar 

and 

tig 

one 

Hang 


di-dung  ma  ra-so.  Aidi-dang-se  vo  ba 

to-go  not  came.  Therefore  his  father 


hang 

and 

hlng 


and 

pangpban 

out 


And 
gani  ba-se 
thy  father-by 

vo  cki-khu 

he  house-in 

ra-so  bans: 
came  and 
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VO 

manyaiso.  Hang 

usi  api 

ba-ja  javab 

da-gai 

lu-luk-ta 

him 

entreated.  And 

he  his 

father-to  answer 

giving 

said 

ki, 

‘  dobai, 

ji  ailang 

in-khar-cki 

na-gai  seva  syang-gai 

tag-so  ; 

that. 

(lo, 

1  so-many 

years-from 

thy  service 

doing 

am  ; 

hSng 

ji-se 

itava-se 

na  hukm 

ma  tal-su. 

H5ng 

ga-sai 

and 

me-by 

ever 

thy  order 

not  transgressed. 

And 

thee-by 

ulang 

-lita-ri 

ji  tig 

ma-la-gai 

mid  kach  le 

ma 

danan-so 

any- 

time 

me  one 

goat-of  small  kid  even 

not 

gavest 

ki 

ji  api  satu. 

ti  joru 

gvesig  syung-to. 

Aire 

na-gai 

that 

1  own  friends 

with  together 

merry  might-make. 

But 

thy 

ye 

siri, 

ati  patar-sya-ma  ti 

joru.  na-gai  al-mal  yakvak-ti-so, 

this  son ,  he  harlots  with  together  thy  property  devoured, 

vaina  ra-so,  vaina  ga-sai  usi-gai  dang-se  duklang  kab-dai-so.’ 
then  came,  then  thee-by  his  sake-for  feast  gavest.’ 


Hang  ba-se  usi-ja  luk-ta,  ‘  siri, 

And  father-by  him-to  said ,  ‘  son, 

ni-ni-so,  gar  khalita-ri  ji-gai  in, 

livedest,  and  whatever  mine  is, 


gan  ra-jya-ri  ji-ti  rakt 

thou  always  me-with  together 

dai,  siri,  na-gai  li.  Ye 

that,  son,  thine  is.  This 


chin-th 

proper 


ni-so  ki  ing  gosine-so  man-rani-so.  Kha-chare,  ai 

was  that  we  should' make-merry  should-be-glad.  Why,  this 


na-gai  nuku  hang 
thy  younger-brother  then 
nintam  ka-tyan-tinan.’ 
again  is-found 


pab-jyang-ni,  nintam 
died,  again 


chok-tang-ni  ; 
revived ; 


ni-nyar-ma-chu, 
having-been-lost , 
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Specimen  II. 


(Patti  Byangs,  Almora.) 


A  POPULAR  TALE. 


Hang  gang-mi  dang-sai 
Who  other-man 

Tig  renye. 

A  story. 

GSr  sang-khu 
Certain  village-in 


for 


tig 


king 

pit 


kbvata 

digs 


api-apu 

himself 


ati-khu 

that-in 


a 


mat 

very 


lami 

simple 


mi, 

man, 


u-gai 


tig 


him- of  one 


gang-gan. 

falls. 


clikandi 

hut 


gar 

and 


duma 

mala  ni-ni-ni,  ni-so. 

U-gai 

dabja-ti 

bang  u-tl 

rakt 

some 

cattle 

were,  lioed. 

ILim-of 

neighbour 

’  who  him-with  together 

rlsu 

syung-g 

ta-so,  u-gai 

bud-syangsid-se 

bagat  ting-gai 

u-sai 

envy 

making 

was,  his 

simplicity-by  opportunity  finding 

him 

san  g-kku-kh  ar-  chi 

hom-rang-g 

jim 

syong-tinan. 

Hang  ti-jya, 

bang 

village-in- from 

expelling-of 

attempt 

made. 

And  one- day, 

and 

n-gai 

mala-mang  jara-kku 

ro-kai 

ta-so, 

u-sai  usi-gai  tig 

his 

goats 

jungle-in 

grazing 

were , 

him-by  them 

a 

bkiyai 

-khar-chi 

i-kku  cbar-kang-tinan, 

bang 

aina  syung-gai 

dai-sirl 

precipice-from 

down 

threw, 

and 

so  doing 

all 

pab-ckyang-tinan. 

mi-se 

mamby 


hilled. 

Ati  la  ml 

That  simple 
sakar  kliO  rang-mo  pi-kor-ta. 
city  in  to-sell  ca ?  ?  ted'. 

jara-kliu 
jungle- in 

khud-mi 
thief 


ati 

those 


mala-gai 


bai  klio-s6 


hang 


ai 


bai-maug 


kkami  pbu-kbu 

certain  cave-in 
kkusid  al-mal  ra-k  pi-ra-ni 
stolen  property  bringing  came. 


goats -of 

skins  took- of  and 

these 

skins 

Am-khS 

YO 

mancb  ka-li-ni, 

kauig 

ati  tig 

Way  -on 

his 

night  became, 

and 

he  a 

kab-se-ni. 

Bliar-manch-gai 

nintam 

una 

stopped. 

Midnight-of 

after 

some 

tnormpa-kbu  dangsu 
entrance- at  lodging 


yang-gai 

hearing 


at 

that 


mi 

man 


si-syung-ta.  Ati 
made.  That 

mat  ka-jyar-nl, 
much  •  alarm  ed-was , 


bang 

usi-se 

ati  pliu-kku 

and 

him-by 

that  cave-in 

pli  u-gai 

bbitaru 

ati-gai  kharbara 

caoe-of 

inside 

him- of  noise 

liaug 

u-sai 

ati  bai-mang-gai 

and 

him-by 

those  skins-of 
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i-khu,  jo  u-sai  rasid-in,  apl-gai  chyasi-m-sai  jyirn  svong-sO. 

under ,  which  him-by  brought-had,  self-of  hiding-of  attempt  made. 

r\j 

Phu-gai  bnitaru  bai-mang-gai  bharbara  yang-gai  bliud-mi  ka-jyar-ni,  hang 
Gave-of  inside  skins-of  noise  hearing  thief  alarmed-was,  and 

fV 

jyar-mo-dang-se  dais  rupaya  io  api  bii  ra-rai-ta,  ateyai 
fearing-on-account-of  all  rupees  which  him  with  had-brought. there 

r\j 

hva-k  cho-g-pbang-gani.  Lami  mi-se  ai  rupaya  api  la-kku.  syang-so 
leaving  ran-away.  Simple  man-by  these  rupees  his  hand-in  made 

hang  chim-ja  pi-di-ni. 
and  house-to  went. 


Ai  mal  jo  u-sai  tin-s6  usai  pa-mo-gai  dang-se  u-sai 

This  property  which  him-by  got  it  measuring -of  sake-for  him-by 

dab-ja-cbi-mang  khami-ja  tig  khang  thok-so.  Ati  dab-ja-clii-mang-gai 
neighbours  {-of)  some-with  a  wooden-measure  asked.  Those  neighbours-by 


ai  katha-gai  dang-se  patanan-rang 

this  matter-of  sake-for  knowing-for 

khang-gai  ikhu-khu  galcbare  ka-si-ta. 

measure-of  bottom-at  tar  applied. 


hang 

that 

Ati 

That 


u-sai 

him-by 

lami 

simple 


khai 

what 


rai-so, 

brought, 

rupaya 

rupees 


pa-pa 

measured-having 

kha-ri  rupaya 
rupees 


khang 


some 
lobh 
greed 

ham 
how  and 


pi-ra-m 

came. 


hang 


bai-gai  rangsid-gai.’ 


measure 

ladab 
sticking 

U-sai 
Him-by 

u-lo-kkar-cki  tin-so  ?  * 
wherefrom  gottest  ?  ’ 
Ai  lami 


ka-da-ta, 
returned, 
.  pi-di-ni. 

went. 
lami 
simple 


hang 


ati-gai 


gal-chare-sai 


usi-gai 

his 


mi-gai 


and  that-of 

Ai-dang-se 
This-for 

mi-ja  ru-ru-ta,  ‘  gassai 

man-to  asked,  1  thee-by 

U-se  llio-so  hang, 
Him-by  said  that , 

risu-se  gar 


mi-se 
man-by 

ikhu-khu 
bottom-at  tar-by 

dab-ja-chi-mang 
neighbours 

ai-lang  rupaya 
so-many  rupees 

mala-tnang-gai 
my 


skins-of  selling-by.’  This  simple  man-of  envy-by  and 
u-gai  dab-ja-chi-mang  api-gai  jama  mala-mang  pab-jyang-ta 


rupaya-gai 
rupees- of 
hang  ati 


s  s'- 
goats-of 

lobh-se 

greed-by 

bai-mang 


his 

neighbours 

own 

all  goats 

killed 

and 

those 

skins 

lai  ati 

rang 

pi-kor-ta, 

hang  sacho  ; 

kha-char,  u-sai 

ai 

pan-se 

hhng 

all  those  to-sell 

carried, 

and  in-vain, 

ivhy,  him-by  this 

bargain-by 

then 

chithai 

rupaya  ti-tan-ta. 

Ai  katha-sai 

rusu  ra-gai 

u-sai 

lami 

mi-gai 

few 

rupees 

got.  This  matter-by 

anger  coming 

him-by 

simple 

man-of 

chhandi-khu  me  lak-tap-ti-ta,  hang  ati-gai  plia  ka-syung-ti-ta. 
hut-in  fire  applied,  and  that-of  ashes  made. 


Lami  mi-se  pha-gai  jama  syung-so  hang  tig  tliaili-khu  ta-so,  lihng 

Simple  man-by  ashes  together  made  and  one  bag-in  pvt,  and 

u-sai  rang-mo-bhu  pi-di-so.  Am-khu  atl-sai  api  thaili  snr-gai  tam-yar 

it  selling-in  went.  W ay-in  him-by  own  bag  road-of  corner-on 

pa-hve-ta  hang  tig  dbaru-gai,  jo  duma  tamo  ni-so,  ti  tung-khu  pi-di-ni. 

left  and  one  spring-of,  which  little  far  was,  water  drinking-in  ivent. 
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Ai-gunda  tig  gar  mi  lai-hang  atu-gai  bliari  at-khu  pa-hd-ta  ti 

Tliis-between  one  other  man  also  flour-of  load  there  leaving  water - 

tung-khn  di-di-ni.  Thok-si-g  ra-l5ng  u-sai  lo-si-gai  api  bliari  hva-kai 

drinking-in  went.  Returning  coming-on  him-by  mistaking  own  load  leaving 

r\)  c\f 

pha  -gai  bbari  ang-so  bang  api  pi-di-so.  Lami  mi  lagai  pa-thok-si-ni  hang 

ashes-of  load  took-up  and  self  ivent.  Simple  man  also  returned  and 

u-sai  ati  bbari  jai  glr  mi  hva-k  di-so  ang-k  kor-so,  Ati 

him-by  that  load  which  other  man  leaving  ivent  taking-up  carried.  That 

bhari-kliu  doma  ekvaro  sai  ti-lang  ati-sai  usai  phang-so  ato-sai 

load-on  some  strange  marks  seeing-on  him-by  that  opened  jlour-by 

chebind  kau-ni-ni.  Hlng  n-sai  ati  bhari  lai  api  cliim-ja  pi-kor-ta. 

full  was.  Then  him-by  that  load  all  his  house-to  carried. 

Hlng  u-sai  ati  ato-gai  chyarni  chhaka  syung-m-rang  nintam  api 

Then  him-by  that  four- of  weight.  knowledge  malcing-for  again  liis 

dab-ja-chi-mang-gai  khang  tlio-so.  Usi-gai  dab-ja-chi-mang  aina  pa-lang-re 

neighbour  s-of  measure  asked.  His  neighbours  thus  knowing-on 


lami  mi-se  api 
simple  man-by  cion 

api  ckkandi-kku 
own 


clikandi-gai  pka-gai  kbai  ato  ting-sau 

liut-of  ashes-of  instead  four  got 


me  laktap-ta, 


a  ire 
but 


ati 

that 


bang 

and 

ali-bala 

things 


hut-in  fire  applied , 

ala-cbi-ma-cbu  cbim-ja 

hopeless  -beco  ming  house-to 

u-sai  syang-so  usi-gai  ding-sai 
him-by  did  them-of  sake -for 


u-gai 

its 


tliogsi 

back 

matai 
much 


pha- gai 
ashes 


sell 


pi-ra-ni, 

came, 

pachhta-lichcho. 

repented. 


hang 

usl-ri 

then 

they 

*  ma 

tarni  ; 

l  not 

could 

hang 

P 

and 

which 

FREE  TRANSLATION  OF  THE  FOREGOING. 

Whosoever  digs  a  pit  for  another,  he  himself  falls  into  it.  A  story. 

Jn  a  certain  village  there  lived  a  simpleton  who  possessed  a  hut  and  some  cattle.  His 
neighbour  envied  him,  and  sought  an  opportunity  of  expelling  him  through  his  simplicity 
out  of  the  village. 

One  day  his  goats  were  grazing  in  the  jungle,  and  his  neighbour  drove  them  over  a' 
precipice  and  thus  killed  them.  The  poor  man  took  the  skins  of  the  goats  and  went 
to  town  to  sell  them.  Night  befell  him  on  the  way,  and  he  put  up  in  a  cave  in  the  jungle. 
After  midnight  a  thief  came  with  some  stolen  property  and  took  up  his  quarters  at  the. 
entrance  of  the  cave.  When  the  man  within  the  cave  heard  the  noise,  he  was  much 
alarmed  and  tried  to  bide  himself  under  the  skins  he  had  brought.  Hearing  the  rustling 
of  the  skins  within  the  cave  the  thief  was  alarmed,  and  fled  leaving  all  the  money  he  had 
brought  with  him.  The  poor  man  took  possession  of  the  money  and  went  home. 

He  now  asked  some  of  his  neighbours  for  a  wooden  measure,  in  order  to  measure  the  - 
property  he  had  got.  In  order  to  know  what  he  had  brought,  the  neighbours  put  tar  at 
the  bottom  of  the  wooden  measure.  Having  measured  the  money,  the  poor  man  returned 
the  measure,  and  some  coins  stuck  in  the  tar  at  the  bottom.  Therefore  bis  neighbours 
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became  greedy  and  asked  him  how  and  where  lie  had  got  the  money.  He  said  that 
he  had  got  it  by  selling  the  skins  of  his  goats.  From  envy  and  greediness  his  neighbours 
then  killed  their  own  goats,  and  took  the  skins  off  to  sell  them.  But  in  vain,  for  they 
only  got  some  few  rupees  in  exchange  for  them.  They  then  got  angry  and  set  fire  to 
the  poor  man’s  hut  and  reduced  it  to  ashes.  The  poor  man  gathered  the  ashes  in  a  bag 
and  went  off  to  sell  them.  On  the  way  he  left  his  bag  on  the  road-side  and  went  off  to 
drink  water  at  a  well,  a  little  wav  off.  In  the  meantime  another  man  left  a  load  of  flour 
there  and  went  to  drink  water.  On  returning  he  by  mistake  missed  his  own  load  and 
went  off  with  the  load  of  ashes.  When  the  simpleton  returned,  he  took  the  load  which 
the  other  man  had  left.  He  saw  some  strange  marks  on  it,  and  on  opening  it,  he  found 
that  it  was  full  of  flour.  He  then  brought  the  load  home,  and  again  asked  for  his  neigh¬ 
bours’  measure  in  order  to  ascertain  the  weight  of  the  flour.  When  his  neighbours 
understood  that  he  had  got  flour  in  return  for  the  ashes  of  his  hut,  they  set  fire  to 
their  own  huts,  but  could  not  sell  the  ashes.  They  then  returned  home  and  much 
regretted  what  they  had  done. 
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JANGGALI. 

Janggali  literally  means  jungle-language.  It  has  been  reported  as  the  dialect  spoken 
by  the  wild  Banmanush,  i.e.,  wood-men,  who  inhabit  the  forests  of  Chhipula  in  Askot 
Malla.  The  number  of  speakers  was  estimated  for  this  Survey  at  200. 

It  has  been  found  impossible  to  prepare  specimens  of  the  dialect  of  these  wild 
people.  A  list  of  Standard  Words  and  Phrases  has,  however,  been  forwarded  from  the 
district,  and  it  will  be  reproduced  on  pp.  535  and  ff.  It  is  too  corrupt  to  allow  us  to 
classify  the  dialect  with  certainty.  On  the  other  hand,  it  clearly  shows  that  the  Janggali 
of  Askot  is  a  Tibeto-Burman  form  of  speech. 

It  is  impossible  to  give  a  sketch  of  Janggali  declension  and  conjugation.  In  the 
declension  of  nouns  there  are  several  Aryan  forms,  and  the  dialect  is  on  the  whole  of  a 
mixed  character.  The  pronouns  nd,  I ;  nag ,  thou,  must  probably  be  compared  with 
Magari  ngd ,  I ;  nang,  thou,  etc.  It  is  possible  that  the  dialect  is  more  closely  connected 
with  the  Tibeto-Burman  dialects  of  Nepal,  than  with  those  spoken  inAlmora.  Consider¬ 
ing  the  corrupt  state  of  our  materials,  1  have,  however,  thought  it  safest  to  print  the 
Janggali  list  after  the  other  Almora  lists,  and  to  leave  open  the  question  of  the  closer 
relationship  of  the  dialect. 

This  much  it  seems  allowed  to  state  that  it  has  few,  if  any,  characteristics  in 
common  with  the  other  Almora  dialects. 


LIST  OF  STANDARD  WORDS  AND  PHRASES  IN  THE  WESTERN 
SUB-GROUP  OF  PRONOMI N ALIZED  HIMALAYAN  LANGUAGES. 
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LIST  OF  STANDARD  WORDS  AND  SENTENCES  IN  THE  WESTERN 


English. 

Kanaw'ri  (Bashshr). 

Kauaslil. 

Manchati  (Lahul). 

1 .  One  . 

•  •  • 

Id . 

Idh 

• 

• 

Idi 

2.  Two  . 

•  •  • 

Nish  .... 

Nyish 

• 

• 

Jut 

3.  Three  . 

•  •  • 

Shum  .... 

Shum 

• 

• 

Shumu  .  , 

4.  Four  . 

•  • 

Pu  .... 

Pu 

• 

• 

Pi  . 

k  f 

5.  Five  . 

•  •  • 

Nga  .... 

Nga 

• 

• 

Nga 

6.  Six 

•  0  • 

Tug  .... 

Tgo,  cho  . 

• 

• 

T°rui,  trui 

7.  Seven 

•  •  • 

Stieh  ;  tish 

Saot  . 

• 

• 

Nyizhi 

8.  Eight 

# 

•  •  • 

Rai  .... 

Ath 

• 

• 

Re 

9.  Nine  . 

•  •  • 

Zgui;  gui  .  . 

Nou  . 

• 

• 

Ka. 

10.  Ten  . 

•  •  • 

Sai  .... 

Das  . 

• 

• 

Sa  . 

11.  Twenty 

•  •  • 

N izza  .... 

Nyiza  . 

• 

• 

Nyiza  .  . 

12.  Fifty 

•  •  • 

Nish  nizza-u  sai  , 

Chari  uja  das ;  nyishnyiza 
uja  das ;  nyish  biya  uja 
das. 

Nyi-nyizo-sa 

13.  Hundred 

•  •  • 

Nga  nizza ;  ra 

Shau;  nga  biya 

• 

• 

Ra  ,  . 

14.  I 

•  •  • 

Ga  .  ... 

Gu .  . 

• 

• 

Ge  .  . 

15.  Of  me 

*  •  • 

Ang  .... 

Aka  .  . 

• 

• 

Giu,  gyeu 

16.  Mine 

r~ 

L«  •  * 

Ang  .... 

Aka 

• 

• 

Giu,  gyeu 

17.  We  . 

o  •  • 

Nishi  ( exclusive  dual )  ;  ka- 
shang  ( incl .  dual )  ;  ning- 
an  (excl.  plural)  ;  kishang 
{incl.  plur.). 

Ni ;  ni  nyismis 

• 

• 

Ngye-re  . 

I 

18.  Of  us 

»  «  • 

Nishi-u  kashang-u,  etc. 

Ni-ka 

• 

Ngye-tu  . 

• 

• 

19.  Our  . 

•  II 

Nishi-u,  etc. 

Ni-ka 

• 

• 

Ngye-tu  . 

• 

• 

20.  Thou  . 

•  •  • 

Ra  ;  ki  {respectful) 

Ko 

21.  Of  thee 

•  •  • 

Ka-n ;  ki-n 

Kan-ka  . 

• 

• 

Kami  .  . 

• 

• 

22.  Thine 

•  •  • 

Ka-n  ;  ki-n 

Kan-ka  .  . 

• 

• 

Kami  ,  , 

• 

• 

23.  You  - 

1  I  • 

Kishi  {dual)  ;  kinan 

{plural). 

Ki 

• 

• 

Kye-re  .  . 

• 

• 

24.  Of  you 

•  •  • 

Kishi-u ;  kinan-u 

Kin-ka  . 

• 

• 

Kye-tu  .  . 

• 

• 

25.  Your  . 

•  #  • 

Kishl-u ;  kinan-u  •  . 

Kin-ka  . 

• 

- 

Kye-tu  . 

• 

• 
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Chamba  Libuli 

Bunan  (Labul). 

IttI,  1  •  •  t  • 

Ti-ki  .... 

Jtlj?  •  •  •  • 

Nyis-king  .  , 

Shum  .... 

Sumi  .... 

Pi  .... 

Pi . 

Nga  .  . 

Nga'i  .... 

Trui  .... 

Trui  .... 

Nil  .... 

Nyizhi  .... 

Rhe  •  •  •  • 

Gye'i  .... 

Ku  •  •  •  • 

Gn  •  •  •  • 

Sa  •  •  •  • 

Chui  .... 

Nizz  •  •  •  « 

Nyiza  .... 

Nyis-sai  chui  ,  , 

Ra  •  •  • 

Gya  •  •  •  • 

Ge  .... 

Gyi,  ing-gi 

Geu,  geS  .  . 

Gyi-i  .... 

Geu,  geo  . 

Gyi-i  .... 

Yer  .... 

Hingzhi  .... 

Yedu  #  •  •  • 

Hing-zhii  . 

Y edu  •  •  •  • 

Hing-zhii  .  ,  , 

Kii  .... 

Han 

Ka,  keno  .  , 

Han-gyi  .... 

Ka,  keno  .  . 

Han-gyi  .... 

Ker  .... 

Han-zlii  .... 

Kedu  .  .  . 

Han-zhii  , 

Kedu  .... 

Han-zhii  , 
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Rangkas 

(Almora). 

Darmiya  (Almora). 

Taka  • 

• 

• 

• 

Taku  . 

4 

4 

4 

Nisi  . 

• 

• 

• 

Nisu  • 

• 

• 

• 

Sum  • 

• 

• 

Sum  « 

• 

• 

Pi 

• 

• 

• 

Pi 

• 

a 

• 

Nai 

• 

Ngaii  . 

• 

• 

Tuk 

•  »  • 

• 

• 

• 

Tuku  . 

• 

• 

Nhisi  . 

• 

• 

• 

Nisu  . 

• 

• 

Jyad  , 

• 

• 

• 

Jyadu  * 

• 

• 

GvF  « 

• 

t 

* 

Gvi  . 

• 

Chi 

• 

• 

* 

Chi 

• 

9 

Tansa  • 

• 

• 

• 

Na-sa  * 

• 

4 

Ninsa  chi 
*  • 

• 

• 

• 

Nga-sa  . 

• 

• 

Nanas  , 

• 

• 

• 

Ra 

• 

* 

Ji 

• 

• 

Ji  •  # 

• 

• 

Ji-g 

• 

• 

* 

Ji-gu  « 

•  a  • 

4 

4 

Ji-g 

• 

• 

• 

Ji-gu  . 

• 

4 

Nung 

* 

• 

Ji  •  • 

• 

• 

Nung-g  . 

• 

• 

4 

Ing-gO  . 

• 

% 

Nung-g  . 

• 

• 

Ing-gO  . 

• 

4 

Ga 

• 

f 

• 

4 

Gai  . 

• 

9 

•% 

Gu-g 

• 

• 

Go-gu 

#  *  » 

• 

4 

Gu-g 

• 

• 

« 

Go-gu  . 

• 

4 

Gam 

• 

• 

Gain! 

*  • 

• 

• 

4 

Go-g 

•  0 

• 

• 

• 

Gaiui-gu 

4 

• 

V 

Go-g 

• 

• 

Gaini-gu 

• 

• 
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Chaud&ngsi  (Almora). 


Tig 

Nis 

Sum 

Pi 

Ngaii 

Tuk 

Nis 
Jyad 
GvI 
Chi 
Nasa 
Nga-sa 
Saii 
Ji  . 
Ji-g 
Ji-g 
In 
In-g 
In-g 
Gan 
Na-g 
Na-g 
Gani 

Gani-g 

•  • 
Gani-g 


Byangsl  (Almora). 

Janggall  (Almora). 

English. 

Tig  .... 

Da  .... 

1.  One. 

Nisi  .... 

Ni  .... 

2.  Two. 

Sum  .... 

Sug  ..... 

3.  Three. 

Pi  .... 

Pa-ri 

4.  Four. 

Nge .  « 

Pa-nga  .... 

5.  Five. 

Tuk  .... 

Turku  . 

6.  Six. 

Nis  .... 

»  »  » 

Satt  .... 

7.  Seven. 

Jed 

A  tt 

8.  Eight. 

Gvi  .... 

•  a  o 

JN  ava  .  .  •  . 

»  a 

9.  Nine. 

Chi  .... 

Dana  . 

10.  Ten. 

Nasa  .... 

BissS  .... 

a  *  •  •* 

11.  Twenty. 

•  •  »  « 

Nga-sa  .... 

Pachchaha 

12.  Fifty. 

a  •  • 

Saii  .... 

Ha  .... 

*  *  •  • 

13.  Hundred. 

•  •  « 

Ji . 

Na  .  .  •  . 

•  -  a  C 

14.  I. 

«  •  »  • 

Jig  .... 

Na  khani,  and  kbaiye 

15.  Of  me. 

•  •  •  0  • 

Ji-g  .... 

Yai  na-hi 

•  4 

16.  Mine. 

•  «  «  • 

Ing  ... 

•  *  a 

Ing-g  .... 

•  •  • 

Na  khani,  muddakha 

Na  khani,  int  khaiye 

17.  We. 

a  a  a  • 

18.  Of  us. 

Ing-g  .... 

No  .... 

a  a 

19.  Our. 

•  •  a 

Gan  .... 

Nag  .... 

n  o  C  a 

20.  Thou. 

•  a 

Na-g  .... 

Nag  khani 

21.  Of  thee. 

*  a  a  a 

Na-g  .... 

•  a 

Nang  .... 

a  a  a 

22.  Thine. 

•  a  «•  O  * 

Gani  .... 

•  a 

Nag  .... 

•  a 

23.  You. 

Gani-g  .... 

Na  khani  pita  . 

24.  Of  you. 

a  a  a 

Gani-g  .... 

Na  khani 

25.  Your 

I  . 
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English. 

Kanaw'ri, 

26.  He  . 

f 

• 

• 

Do  .  . 

•  • 

27.  Of  him 

• 

• 

• 

Do-u 

•  • 

9 

28.  His 

f 

• 

• 

Do-u  .  . 

•  • 

29.  They  . 

9 

• 

• 

Ddsung  (dual) ; 
(plural).  , 

do-gon 

30.  Of  them 

0 

• 

• 

Dosung-u ;  do-gon-u 

31.  Their 

0 

• 

Dosung-u;  do-gon-u 

32.  Hand 

r 

• 

• 

Gud  .  . 

33.  Foot  . 

• 

• 

• 

Bang 

•  • 

34.  Nose  . 

• 

• 

• 

Takus 

•  • 

35.  Eye  . 

• 

9 

• 

Mig  .  • 

•  • 

36.  Mouth 

9 

• 

0 

Khang  . 

• 

37.  Tooth 

• 

• 

0 

Gar  .  • 

•  • 

38.  Ear  . 

• 

9 

0 

Kanang  .  . 

•  • 

39,  Hair  , 

• 

• 

• 

Kra 

•  • 

40.  Head  . 

• 

• 

• 

Bal  .  . 

41.  Tongue 

• 

• 

• 

Le  •  • 

9  • 

42.  Belly 

• 

• 

• 

Peting  ,  . 

•  • 

43.  Back  , 

• 

• 

• 

Pishting  , 

•  • 

44.  Iron  f 

• 

9 

• 

Ron  .  . 

•  • 

45.  Gold  , 

• 

• 

• 

Zang  .  . 

0  • 

46.  Silver 

• 

• 

• 

Mai  .  . 

• 

47.  Father 

• 

9 

• 

B<5a  ;  b5wa  ;  b<5ba 

9  * 

48.  Mother 

• 

9 

• 

Ama 

9  • 

49.  Brother 

9 

9 

• 

Ate  (elder)  ;  baia 

(younger) 

50.  Sister 

• 

9 

9 

Dau  (elder)  ; 

(younger). 

rings 

51.  Man  . 

• 

• 

• 

Mi 

•  0 

52.  Woman. 

• 

• 

• 

Tsesmi  . 

0  • 

Manchatl  (Lakul). 


- - - - - - 

1 — — - 

DOj  UTL  e  •  •  • 

1-^0-  •  •  •  « 

Du-ka  .... 

Do-u  .... 

Du-ka  .... 

Do-u  .... 

Du-ga  .... 

Do-re  .... 

Du-gan-ka 

Do-tu  .... 

Du-gan-ka 

Do-tu  .... 

Gud  .... 

Gur  .... 

Thula  (thigh)  ;  pile  (shin 

Kondza  .... 

and  foot). 

• 

To*  •  i  •  •  • 

Nya  .... 

Mig  .... 

Tira  9  9  9  * 

Kakangg  .  . 

A  9  9  9  9  9 

Gar  ,  ,  «  . 

Tghoa  .... 

Rhod  .  ,  « 

Beta  9999 

Kra  .... 

9 

Kra  9999 

Bal 

Pundza  ,  ,  ,  , 

LG  *9999 

Le  9999 

Shon  .... 

Khog  .... 

Pishting  .  ,  • 

Thakha  .... 

Bon  9  •  •  • 

Nilam  .... 

Zangg  .... 

Zang  .... 

Mnl  9  9  •  • 

Mul  .  .  .  , 

Ba  9  9  9  • 

Ba  .  •  j  ii  • 

Y&  •  9  9  •  • 

Ya  999* 

Bau  (elder) ;  bhoiyts 

Kaka  (elder);  noa  (younger) 

(younger.) 

Ringz  .  •  • 

Rhing  .... 

Marshang  , 

Ml  9991 

Betri  .  .  •  • 

Me-tsi-mi  .  . 
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Chamba  LabulL 

Bunan  (Labul). 

Du  .... 

Tal  .... 

Do,  eno  .... 

Tal-gyi,  tai 

Do,  eno  .  .  . 

Ta-i,  tal-gyi  .  .  . 

Dor  .... 

Tal-zhi,  tal-ji  (tal-tsore) 

Dodu  .... 

Tal-zhi-i 

Dodu  .... 

Tal-zhi-i;  the-zhi-i  . 

Gnr  .... 

Lag  .  .  ,  . 

Knnz  .... 

Bang  .... 

T- 

J- 1  i  •  •  •  • 

Gyum  .... 

Tir  ... 

’ 

Mig  . 

A  .  ... 

Ag  .... 

Tshua  .... 

*■ 

S03i  •  •  •  • 

Rir  .... 

‘ 

Retai  .... 

Kra  .... 

Kra  .... 

Punz  .... 

Pusha  .... 

Lli©  •  •  •  • 

Le  .... 

Khog,  khop  .  . 

Dan  .... 

Thakh  .... 

Gyab  .  .  „ 

Nilam  .... 

Chaks  .... 

Ser 

Mnl  .  .  r. 

Ba  ... 

Awa  .... 

Ya  .... 

Ama  .... 

Kag  (elder)  ;  nua  (younger) 

A-chho  (elder)  ;  bod 

(younger). 

Rhf  .... 

Snring  .... 

Gfthnn,  ml 

Mi  .... 

MSzmi  .... 

i 

Las-mi  .... 

I 
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1  • 

Kangkas  (Almora). 

1 

Darmiya,  (Almora). 

Hve ;  u-s 

Vo  .... 

Hvedu-g  .  . 

tJ-gn  .... 

Hvedu-g  -  . 

U-gu  .... 

1 

Usi  .  i 

Usi  .... 

Usl-M  . 

Usi-g ;  usi-gu  . 

Hve-cha-g 

Usi-g;  usi-gu  . 

Lbi  »  »  •  • 

La  .... 

Like  i  •  •  • 

L  aki  •  •  •  • 

Him  .  .  .  • 

Nina  .... 

Mi  •  •  •  • 

Ml  .... 

A.  •  •  •  •  • 

A  •  « 

* 

Sn  •  •  •  • 

So  .... 

I\ach  •  •  •  • 

Rachs  .... 

■ 

Puchham  . 

Chham  .  . 

Puse  .... 

Pisya  .... 

Jibe  .... 

Jivai  .... 

Dan  •  •  •  • 

Dan  .... 

Lung  •  •  •  • 

Lnngg  . 

Chyang  . 

Nijang  .... 

Ja  •  •  •  • 

Jang  .... 

Mnl  .  .  . 

Mnl  .... 

La  •  •  •  • 

Ba  .... 

Mm  •  •  •  • 

Mina 

Pi-khan  .... 

Pe 

Baugsya 

Eangsya 

_«± 1  •  •  *> 

Ml  .... 

Bafhhai  . 

Buchak  chamg 
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Chaudangs!  (Almora). 

Byangsl  (Almora). 

i 

Janggal!  (Almora). 

English. 

Ati ;  U  . 

• 

• 

Vaii  . 

• 

Na 

• 

• 

26.  He. 

U-g 

• 

• 

• 

u-g 

e 

Na  khani  mal  pita 

• 

• 

27.  Of  him. 

TJ-g  . 

• 

• 

• 

u-g  . 

• 

Aii  khani  pita  . 

• 

• 

28.  His. 

Usi 

• 

• 

• 

U,  usi 

Pakhs  . 

• 

• 

29.  They. 

Usi-g  . 

• 

• 

• 

Usi-g 

• 

Ai  pita  bahu  pita 

• 

• 

30.  Of  them. 

Usi-g 

• 

-• 

• 

Usi-g 

• 

Gudhs  pita  . 

• 

• 

31.  Their. 

La 

• 

> 

• 

La 

• 

Ilcikai  •  f 

• 

• 

32.  Hand. 

Laki  • 

*• 

• 

Liki 

• 

Bha  j. 

• 

• 

33.  Foot. 

Him  . 

• 

• 

• 

Nim 

• 

Sina  .  . 

• 

34.  Nose. 

He 

• 

• 

• 

Meg  < 

• 

Mikai 

• 

• 

35.  Eye. 

Hume  • 

• 

'■+ 

-* 

A  . 

• 

Pag 

• 

36.  Mouth. 

Su 

• 

• 

Su  « 

• 

Sva 

• 

• 

37.  Tooth. 

Each  . 

• 

• 

Bach  . 

• 

Tuna 

• 

♦ 

38.  Ear. 

Chham  . 

• 

• 

Chham  . 

• 

Sau 

• 

• 

39.  Hair. 

Pisya 

• 

• 

Pisya 

• 

Jura 

• 

• 

40.  Head. 

Jabli  . 

• 

• 

Jable 

w 

Jibaurau 

• 

• 

41.  Tongue. 

Dan  . 

• 

• 

Dan  , 

• 

Gndang  . 

• 

• 

42.  Belly. 

Lung 

• 

• 

Lung 

• 

Putthi  . 

• 

• 

43.  Back. 

Najang  . 

• 

• 

Najag 

• 

Loba 

• 

44.  Iron. 

Jang 

• 

• 

Jang  . 

• 

Suna 

• 

• 

45.  Gold. 

Mul 

• 

Mul 

• 

Ruppfi 

• 

• 

46.  Silver. 

Ba 

• 

• 

Ba 

• 

Biiba 

• 

• 

47.  Father. 

Mina  . 

C 

u 

* 

Na 

• 

ijya 

• 

• 

48.  Mother. 

Pi 

• 

• 

• 

Pi 

• 

Bhauva  . 

• 

• 

49.  Brother. 

Ran  guy  a 

Mi 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

Rangsya 

Mi 

Bliainya 

Dii  mansaba 

• 

• 

50.  Sister. 

51.  Man. 

• 

M  ina-siri 

• 

•• 

• 

ivlinang  siri 

• 

Hv6-ka  mitrt 

• 

• 

52.  Woman. 
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English. 

Kanaw*ri  (Bashahr). 

Kanashl. 

Manchayi  (Lahul). 

53.  Wife  . 

• 

• 

Gi5ne ;  nar  <>  • 

Chhets  . 

• 

t 

• 

Me-tsa 

0 

• 

54.  Child 

• 

• 

Chang  .... 

Chhanga . 

f 

# 

• 

Katu  . 

•  0 

• 

55,  Son 

• 

• 

Chang  ;  dekrats  chang 

Chho 

• 

• 

• 

Ys 

0 

56.  Daughter 

• 

• 

Chimed  . 

Chime 

• 

• 

Meo 

0  0 

- 

57.  Slave 

• 

• 

Bando  . 

Thint  . 

• 

• 

• 

58.  Cultivator 

• 

• 

Zamindar 

Zemindar 

• 

• 

• 

Zamindar 

0  0 

1 

59.  Shepherd 

• 

• 

P  alas  #  •  •  • 

Palang  . 

• 

• 

• 

Poala 

0  0 

60.  God  . 

• 

• 

ParmSsharas ;  Bagan 

Bhagwan 

• 

# 

• 

Maharaj,  parmesir 

61.  Devil  . 

• 

• 

Shaitan  ...  * 

Bhntang 

• 

0 

• 

Dud 

0  0 

62.  Sun  . 

• 

• 

Tnnek’  .  .  • 

Dupe 

• 

0 

• 

Eke  . 

0  0 

63.  Moon 

• 

• 

Golsang  • 

Joshta 

• 

0 

• 

Latsang  . 

0  0 

64.  Star 

• 

• 

Ear  ;  skar 

Karaga  . 

• 

0 

• 

Ear 

0  ’  0 

65.  Fire  . 

• 

• 

Me  .... 

Mi  . 

• 

0 

• 

Me 

0  0 

66.  Water 

Ti  ..... 

Ti  . 

• 

0 

• 

Ti  . 

0  0 

67.  House 

• 

Khim  .... 

Kim  . 

• 

0 

• 

Chum 

0  0 

68.  Horse 

• 

Bang  .... 

Rhang 

• 

0 

• 

Rang 

0  0 

69.  Cow  . 

• 

Lang  .... 

Huj 

• 

0 

• 

Goana  . 

0  0 

70.  Dog  . 

• 

Khui  .... 

Kui  . 

• 

0 

* 

Khui  . 

0  0 

71.  Cat  . 

• 

PlSiil  •  •  •  • 

Buraia 

• 

0 

0 

Bhil 

*  ** 

72.  Cock  . 

■ 

Kukras ;  khy5  kukri 

Knkurang 

• 

0 

Kukuri  . 

0  0 

73.  Duck 

• 

Ti-airas  .... 

Abi 

E 

• 

0 

Lhangpa 

0  0 

74.  Ass 

• 

Pats  .... 

GiidliPi  t 

• 

• 

0 

Kara  . 

0  0 

75.  Camel 

• 

Unt  .... 

Unt 

* 

0 

0 

Uth 

0  T 

76.  Bird  . 

• 

Pya  ;  pyats  (a  small  bird) 

Tsarits  . 

* 

0 

0 

P('ya 

0  0 

77.  Go  . 

• 

Biu  ;  bich  ;  biny 

Bnngt  . 

• 

0 

0 

Ila 

0  0 

78.  Eat  . 

• 

Za  ;  zach  ;  zany 

Zan 

• 

0 

0 

Za-u 

0  • 

79.  Sit  . 

• 

- 

Tosh  ;  toshiny  ;  tdshich  ; 
toshinv  ( respectful  plural). 

Nash 

• 

• 

0 

To 

0  « 
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Chamba  Labu]i. 

Bunan  (Labul). 

Mez  .... 

Beyan-mo  (byan-mo) 

Tsitsi  .... 

To  .... 

Bu-tsha  .... 

MilyO  .... 

X§emed  .... 

Goyal  .... 

Rig-dang  zai-pa 

Roag-fsi  .... 

Kon-chog 

Dud  .... 

Yegi  .... 

Nyi-tgi  .... 

XjtXZfi  •  •  •  • 

La  .... 

Karh  .... 

Kar-ma  .... 

Me  .... 

Ti  .... 

Soti  .... 

Chumh.  .... 

Kyum  .... 

• 

Rhs  •  •  •  • 

Sbrangs  .... 

Rahd  .... 

Hambu  .... 

Khul  .... 

Khyu  .... 

Bliir  .... 

Bi-la  .... 

Kaga  .... 

Kukri  .... 

Ngang-pa  .  . 

Kar  .... 

Kara  .... 

TJ  r  •  •  •  • 

Uthu  .... 

Pja  .... 

Ppa,  pya  .... 

lbi  •  •  •  • 

El-a  .... 

/§  •  •  •  • 

Za  .... 

BhraT  .... 

/jliorJi  •  •  •  9 

i 
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1  ! 

Rangkas  (Almora).  j 

Darmiya  (Almora). 

Bachhail 

Band  .... 

Syan-chan 

Senchan  . 

1 

Seri  .... 

% 

Siri  .... 

Cliimi  .... 

Chame  .  .  *  ,i 

Pangr  .... 

Dhangmi  . 

Rai-sun  .... 

Yo-lan  .... 

Gval  .... 

Anval  .... 

Pramaichhur  . 

Paimesar 

Bhut-pichas 

Sinn  .... 

Stii’j ;  ni  . 

Ni  .... 

Lha  .... 

Lha  .... 

Tar  .... 

Lakar  .... 

Me  .... 

Me  .... 

Tl  .  .  . 

Ti  .... 

Chyam  •  .  .  . 

Chim  , 

Rha  .... 

Hang  .... 

Rai  .... 

Baina  .... 

Khvi  .... 

Khi  .... 

Bila  .... 

Bila  .... 

Si  char  .... 

Pya  .... 

Baclig  .... 

Nga-pya 

Gada.  •  •  •  • 

Lnngjo  .... 

HQt  .... 

Utu  .... 

Pya  .... 

Si-pya  .... 

Dis  ;  di ;  disi ;  disgn  ;  dadi  . 

De;  di-si;  di-si-na-la 

Jam  ;  ja  ;  jasi ;  jasan  ;  jasila 

Ja;  ja-si;  ja-ei-na-la 

Chilmi ;  chile  ;  chilesi ; 
chilaisan  ;  chilesala  ;  chili. 

SyCngksim;  syOngksi  ; 

syongksin-(ala). 
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j  Chaudangsl  (Almora). 

Byaagsl  (Almora). 

Janggali  (Almora). 

1 

'  English 

1  ~ 

Bad.  .  . 

• 

Jamin  .  . 

Ma 

t 

• 

• 

53.  Wife. 

Balu-send 

• 

Senai 

PaigarO  , 

• 

• 

54.  Child. 

Siri 

• 

Sill  . 

Hve-ka  pays 

• 

• 

• 

55.  Son. 

Cha-me  . 

• 

Chame  .... 

Hve  tars 

• 

• 

• 

56.  Daughter. 

Dhang-mi 

. 

Dang-mi 

Hve  gnlamo  liinani 

• 

• 

57.  Slave. 

Jimdar  . 

• 

.Jimdar  .  .  .  . 

Kheti-laiida 

• 

• 

• 

58.  Cultivator. 

Anval 

• 

Anval  . 

Gualya  . 

• 

• 

• 

59.  Shepherd. 

Parmesarai 

• 

Parmaisar 

Bhagvan 

• 

• 

• 

60.  God. 

Sina 

• 

Sina  .... 

Pitaudi  . 

• 

0 

• 

61.  Devil. 

NI 

4fe 

• 

Ni  .  .  .  . 

Diukka  . 

• 

• 

• 

62.  Sun. 

Lha  .  . 

• 

Lha  .... 

Pipar  kssi 

• 

1 

• 

63.  Moon. 

Lha-kar 

• 

Karma  .  .  .  . 

Tara 

• 

• 

• 

64.  Star. 

Mai 

• 

Me  .... 

Mai  . 

• 

• 

• 

65.  Fire. 

Ti 

-  • 

Ti . 

Ti 

• 

• 

• 

66.  Water. 

Chim 

- 

Chim  .... 

N  (sic)  . 

• 

• 

• 

67.  House. 

l 

1 

Rang 

• 

Rang  .... 

Ghsrya  . 

• 

• 

• 

68.  Horse. 

Sirai 

• 

Rai  .... 

Digs  . 

• 

• 

69.  Cow. 

Nau-khvi  . 

• 

Nikhi  .... 

Kui  , 

• 

• 

70.  Dog. 

Bila 

• 

Bila  .... 

Birali  . 

• 

• 

• 

71.  Cat. 

Napya 

• 

Nipai  .... 

Bva 

• 

• 

• 

72.  Cock. 

Ngangba 

• 

Ngangba 

Aulya  . 

• 

• 

• 

73.  Duck. 

Bflngch  . 

• 

Bongchai 

Gadaha  , 

• 

• 

• 

74.  Ass. 

Ut 

• 

Ut  .... 

Utii  . 

• 

• 

• 

75.  Camel. 

Chipach  . 

'  • 

Chipach  .... 

Bba 

• 

• 

76.  Bird. 

De  ;  de-gano  ;  d8-gane-lft  ; 
deye. 

Di ;  digaye  ;  digula  ;  diye  . 

Raigvai  . 

• 

• 

77.  Go. 

Ja ;  jagno;  jiignala 

;  jiigja  . 

>  jugayo  ;  jagnla  . 

Jair 

• 

• 

• 

78.  Eat. 

«  .  1 

Syokasim  ;  w  syogasm  ; 

syogsaye  ;  sy<~gsinala. 

Sytmgksin ;  syCngksiye  ; 
syflngksigla. 

Svai  . 

• 

• 

79.  Sit. 
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English. 

Kanaw’rl  (Bashahr). 

Kanasln. 

Manchati  (Lahul). 

80.  Come  . 

t 

• 

Jara  ;  jach  ;  jany 

Zhar 

• 

• 

Ata 

81.  Beat  . 

• 

• 

Tong ;  tongch  ;  tongny 

Tou 

• 

• 

Teng-u  . 

82.  Stand  . 

• 

• 

Denyu  ;  dinich ;  deniny  . 

Kharas  ach 

• 

•  • 

Atsu  .  , 

83.  Die  .  . 

• 

• 

Shi  ;  shlch  ;  shiny  . 

Shig 

• 

•  • 

Si-u  .  ,  , 

84.  Give  . 

• 

• 

• 

Ran  ;  ranch  ;  rany  ;  kyo  ; 
koch ;  keny. 

Kaz-mor ;  kaz-ratang ;  rat . 

Ra-u  .  , 

85.  Run  * 

• 

• 

Turat ;  turach ;  turany 

Thoratang 

« 

• 

Dro-rau  .  , 

86.  Up  .  . 

• 

*1  oa  •  •  •  • 

Rigin 

• 

• 

To-ring  ,  , 

87.  Near 

0 

• 

Nirangs  .... 

Nerang  . 

. 

Tsam-be  . 

88.  Down  . 

• 

• 

Yo-a 

Yen  ;  yo  . 

• 

• 

Yong 

89.  Far  .  . 

• 

• 

"V  9)i'k  •  «  o  i 

Dur 

• 

O  'i  .  .  . 

90.  Before  . 

0 

• 

Oms ;  omsko  .  . 

Agi’ang ;  mandris 

\ 

• 

Tu'i,  kachang  . 

91.  Behind  « 

• 

• 

Nyums;  nyums-ks  . 

Hipich 

• 

• 

Thal-e  .  . 

92.  Who 

• 

• 

Hat  !••• 

Hate 

• 

• 

A-ri 

93.  What  , 

• 

• 

Tat  .... 

Chhuge  . 

Chki  .  , 

94.  Why  c 

• 

• 

Tu  .... 

Kwe 

• 

Chha-ring  .  , 

95.  And  c 

• 

• 

Ai  •  •  •  •  • 

Hed 

•  • 

U'i,  e  .  .  . 

96.  But  .  . 

ft 

• 

• 

Neh  mai  . 

Shu-che-la  .  . 

1 

97.  If  . 

• 

• 

■ma  Ridded  to  the  base  of 
the  verb,  etc.). 

Akhar 

• 

Kita,  gaita  .  , 

98.  Yes  .  . 

• 

• 

A  .  .  .  , 

H  i 

• 

Hvo'i  .  .  , 

0 

99.  No  .  . 

• 

• 

Ma-ni  .  ,  .  . 

Mai 

• 

Ala  shut’  ,  , 

100.  Alas  , 

• 

• 

Haia  ;  apo  ;  ama  yo 

Hai  hai  . 

• 

Hai  hai  .  .  , 

101.  A  father  . 

• 

• 

Boba  .... 

Ba  . 

• 

X  tan  •  •  • 

102.  Of  a  father 

• 

• 

Boba-u  .... 

Ba-ka 

• 

I  ba-u  .  . 

103.  To  a  father 

• 

• 

Boba-ii  .... 

Ba-uj 

• 

I  ba-bi  .  . 

104.  From  a  father 

• 

0 

Bsba  dagts  ;  bo-ba-u  dagts 

Ba-dits 

• 

I  ba-u  dor-tsi  .  . 

105.  Two  fathers 

• 

• 

Nish  bsba  ;  nish  boban 

Nyish  ba-ga 

c 

• 

Jut  ba  .  . 

106.  Fathers 

• 

• 

Boban  .... 

Ba-ga 

• 

1 

• 

Ba-a-re  .  .  . 
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Cliamba  L  ahull. 

j  Bunan  (Lahul).  | 

Abi  .... 

Ra  •  •  t  • 

Tezl  .... 

Kbye-ra  .  ,  ,  ! 

Kbaya  sbubi  . 

Sban-sbi . 

Si  *tiit 

Sbi-cbi  .... 

Hsiiidi  •  •  •  • 

Da-u  .... 

Drd-randi  .  . 

Grel-a  .... 

Tori  .  . 

Yo-rog,  yartog  . 

Tsambi  ... 

Ka-cbang  ,  , 

Meong  .... 

Obdtar  .  . 

Wa-i  . 

TSri  .... 

• 

Du-cbi-mang  . 

Tbalar  .... 

Kbo-cbi-mang  ,  . 

Ari  .... 

Su  •  •  •  • 

Cbbi  .... 

Kba  .... 

Cbbari  .... 

Kba-lak’ 

. 

-dang,  -e  ... 

Azla  .... 

Yen-nang 

,-nang.  .  ... 

Oe  .... 

Wa  .... 

Ma  .... 

Men  .... 

• 

Hai  bai  .... 

Bs  .... 

Awa  ti-ki  .  „ 

Bad  .... 

Awa  ti-ki  zi 

Babi  .  .  . 

Awa  ti-ki  rog  .  ,  . 

Bad  dots .... 

Awa  ti-kog-cbi  .  . 

Jur  ba  .  . 

Nyis-pi  awa  .  . 

Awa-zbi,  awa-ji  .  . 

1 
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Rnngkas  (Almora). 

Darmiya  (Almora). 

•RScb ;  bfini  ;  rasis ;  ram- 
kalitati ;  rasi  ;  5. 

Jta-mo  ;  yo ;  ra  ;  na-si ;  ra-si- 
nala. 

SaTm  ;  saitat ;  saim-kalai- 
tatat ;  setin  ;  seti  ;  sa. 

Sai-mo  ;  saya  ;  sai-ti ;  sai- 
ta  nala. 

Naim;  nya ;  nes  ;  nesan  ; 
nesnala  ;  rbTcba. 

Racbi-mo ;  racban  ;  racbasi ; 
racbasanala. 

Si  dim  ;  eicbanfui  ;  sicb-san ; 
tban-ebisan  ;  sicbis. 

Jdicbam ;  bicban.;  bicbasi  ; 
bicbansala. 

Dam  ;  da  ;•  da-tan  ;  dan- 
kalai-tatan ;  dati ;  da. 

Da-m  ;  da  ;  da-ti ;  da-tanala 

Sem  ;.  sent ;  syam-kal-tati ; 
si-ras ;  syasi  ;  sya. 

Gyu-m  ;  gyu-a  ;  gyo-si  ; 
gyo-sinala. 

Thu-syu 

Yarto.  .... 

■Nenm  ... 

Nenam  .  ... 

-Yn-syn  ... 

Ea-cbyang 

Hvanm  ... 

Vanam  .  . 

■Gan-syu  .  . 

Tukatu . 

• 

JETyang-syu 

Nokandi . 

.Kbami  ... 

Kbami  ... 

Kya  ;.kba  . 

Kba-li,  kba  ... 

^Kha-lai  . 

Kba-lj-tan  ... 

Gar  «...  < 

Gangr  .... 

Hcl  •  •  •  • 

Pa  rant u  .  .  . 

Jai  .  ■  . 

Gam-luk-cbe-ri 

-■.A-li  •  •  •  • 

A  «*«•«>•  • 

Mha  e  #  . 

• 

Ma-ba  .  .  . 

.Khalikach  .... 

Hay  .... 

Kb  ami  ba ;  -ta  ba 

Kbami  ba  ;  tako  ba  . 

Kbamir  ba~g  . 

Kbami  ba-g  .  ... 

Kbamir  ba-g  byer 

Tiiko  ba-dangs 

Ta  ba  cbuba. 

Ta  ba  kbar-chfi  . 

Nisi  ba-s 

161  ba  •  o  •  b 

Ba  titi  ;  mhan  ba  :  ba-chan-s 

Ba  titti ;  dale  ba  ;  ba-oban 
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Chaudangsi  (Almora). 

Byangsl  (Almora). 

Janggali  (Almora). 

English. 

Ra  ;  raye  ;  rage  ;  ranala 

Ra  ;  ragaye  ;  ragula 

LdjTX  •  •  •  • 

80.  Come. 

Sai  ;  sai ;  saito ;  saitanla 

Samo  ;  saii  ;  sato  ;  satnala  . 

Hatai.  .... 

81.  Beat. 

Yam-rn ;  yabay ;  yabkhaye ; 
yabnala. 

Yabyo ;  yabkbaye  ;  yabkba- 
nala. 

Pbyaui  .... 

.  82.  Stand. 

Si-chyam ;  si-che-ni ;  si- 
chiye ;  sichinala. 

Sicbi-mo ;  aicban ;  sicbiye  ; 
sichignala. 

Yo-sbyo  . 

83.  Die. 

Da  ;  da-tane ;  da-tnala  ; 

Da-mo  ;  da  ;  da-to  ;  da-tanala 

Vai  .... 

,  84.  Give. 

da-to. 

Jhyang-am ;  jhyagayo ; 

jhyagaye ;  jhyangala  ; 

Chiriyo ;  cbirayO  ;  cbir- 
kbaye  ;  cbir-kbanala. 

Tbaukai  .  . 

85.  Run. 

jhyangay. 

.  86.  Up. 

Tar-t5  .... 

Yar-to  . 

.Tkatb  raigvai  .  . 

Nenaiji  .... 

Nero  ;  tito 

Lag a  •  *  •  • 

,  87.  Near. 

Chhyaku 

Ytl-kbn  ... 

Dbi  ....  . 

.  88.  Down. 

Van-am  .... 

Vanam  ... 

.LaLa  *  •  •  «  •  « 

89.  Far. 

Lare  .... 

Larai  ... 

Jnyantane  . 

.  90.  Before. 

Ing-kO-ti  ... 

Nim-pban 

Cbutatalan 

.91.  Behind. 

Kha-mi  .... 

Kba-mi;  nna  . 

Sungimai  ... 

92.  Wbo. 

Khai  .... 

Kbai ;  kballtarl 

Hail  .... 

93.  Wbat. 

Kha-char  .  . 

Kba-cbarai 

Su-bi  ...  . 

94.  Wby. 

Gangr  , 

Hang  , 

Dbanji  joro  .  . 

•  95.  And. 

Paragtu 

Lekin  .... 

Hve  kapbara  .  . 

•  96.  But. 

Agar  .... 

Agar  .... 

-Snno-bi  .  . 

*  97.  If. 

Hang  .... 

Hi;  a  . 

PaT  .  .  ... 

98.  Yes. 

-M  •  •  •  • 

Ma-li  .... 

-Aba  . 

99.  No. 

Hay  .... 

Hay  .... 

•Suchchair 

100.  Alas. 

U  di  ba ;  tig  ba 

Kbami  ba  ;  tig  ba 

Dug  iya,  . 

101.  A  father. 

Udi  ba-g 

Kbaml  ba-g 

•Hve-ka  baba 

102.  Of  a  father. 

Udl  ba-mag ;  udi  ba-ja 

Kbami  ba-ja 

•Hve-ka  baba  ;  bve-ka  bap  ; 
bve-ka  babau. 

103.  To  a  father. 

Udi  ba-ja-kbar-cbi  . 

Kbami  ba  se  ;  tig  ba-s 

-Nagp.  bab&  . 

104.  From  a  father. 

Nisi  ba  . 

N  isi  ba,  nisi  bagangs 

Ni  baba  .... 

.105.  Two  fathers. 

Ba  titi ;  mat  ba  ;  ba-mang  . 

Ba  titti ;  mat  ba  ;  ba-mang 

| 

Bab  kubba  .  . 

106.  Fathers. 
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English. 

Kanaw'ri  (Bashahr). 

i 

Kanaslii. 

1 

Mancliati  (Lahul). 

107.  Of  fathers  . 

• 

Boban-u  .  - 

• 

Ba-gan-ka 

Ba-a-tu  .  .  . 

• 

108.  To  fathers 

• 

Boban-u  -  .  . 

• 

Ba-ga-uj  .... 

Ba-a-ting 

• 

109.  From  fathers  . 

• 

BobSn(-u)  dagts  • 

• 

Ba-ka-dits  .  . 

Ba-atu  dor-tsi  . 

• 

110.  A  daughter  . 

• 

Chimed  .  • 

• 

Chime;  chimets 

I  meo  .  .  . 

• 

111.  Of  a  daughter  . 

• 

Chfmed-n  - 

• 

Chime-ka 

I  meo-n  .  .  * 

• 

112.  To  a  daughter 

• 

Chfmed-h  • 

• 

Chime-uj  . 

I  meo-bi  .  «  , 

t 

113.  From  a  daughter 

• 

Chimed  (-h.)  dagts  . 

• 

Chlme-dits ... 

I  meo  dor-tsi 

j 

114.  Two  daughters  . 

t 

-Nish  chimed  ;  nish  chimed- 
on. 

Nyish  chime  .  •  • 

Jut  meo  .  .  •  # 

• 

115.  Daughters  .  . 

• 

Chlmed-on.  .  .  . 

• 

Chime  ...  . 

Meo-re  .  .  . 

116.  Of  daughters 

• 

Chlmed-6n-u  .  .  . 

• 

Chime-gan-ka  ... 

Meo-tu  .  •  . 

• 

117.  To  daughters 

• 

Chimed-on-u.  .  . 

• 

Chime-goj  ... 

Meo-ting  •  .  •  . 

• 

118.  From  daughters 

• 

OhImed-6n(ru)  dagts 

• 

Chime-gan  dits 

Meo-tu  dor-tsi  .  . 

• 

119.  A  good  man  . 

• 

Dam  mi  .  .  .  • 

• 

.Chandits  marshang  . 

I  ruthe  mi 

• 

120.  Of  a  good  man  , 

• 

Dam  ml-u  .  .  .  . 

• 

Chandits  marshang-ka 

I  ruthe  mi-u  .  . 

C 

121.  To  a  good  man  . 

• 

Dam  ml-u  .  . 

• 

Chandits  marshang-uj 

I  ruthe  mi-bi  . 

« 

122.  From  a  good  man 

• 

Dam  ml(-u)  dagts 

• 

Chandits  marshang-s 

I  ruthe  mi-u  dor-tsi  . 

• 

123.  Two  good  men  . 

• 

.Nish  dam  mi(-n)  . 

• 

Nyish  chanditso  .marshang 

Jut  ruthe  mi-re 

• 

124.  Good  men  . 

• 

Dam  min  , 

• 

Chanditso  marshanga 

Ruthe  mi-re  .  . 

• 

125.  Of  good  men 

• 

Dam  mfn-u.  .  .  . 

• 

Chanditso  marshang-ka 

Ruthe  mi-tu  .  * 

• 

126.  To  good  men  . 

• 

Dam  nuu-u.  •  • 

• 

Chanditso  marshang-goj  . 

Ruthe  mi-ting 

• 

127.  From  good  men  . 

• 

Dam  mfn(-u)  dagts  . 

• 

Chanditso  .  marshang-gan 
dits. 

Ruthe  mi-tu  dor-tsi  . 

* 

128.  A  good  woman  . 

• 

Dam  tsesmi 

• 

Shobil  betri 

I  ruthe  metsimi  . 

to 

129.  A  bad  hoy 

• 

Mar  chang 

• 

Mara.chho  . 

1  miizhi  yo  •  ,  . 

• 

130.  Good  women 

• 

Dam  tsesmi'n  . 

• 

Shum  shob;le  betri-ga 

Ruthe  metsimi-re  . 

• 

131.  A  bad  girl 

• 

Mar  tsetsads  .  , 

• 

Nark  chime  .  . 

I  mazhi  metsimi  katu 

• 

132.  Good 

Dam 

• 

Chandi ;  shobil 

Ruthe  .  .  • 

• 

133.  Better  , 

Jigpo 

• 

-dits  shobil  , 

Du  be  ruthe  .  , 

• 
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Chamba  Labnll. 

Bunan  (Laliul). 

Awa  taorei,  awa-jii 

Awa-zhog 

Awa-zhog-chi  . 

Mil-yo  .... 

Tsemed  ti-ki 

Mil-yO  .... 

Tsemed  ti-kii  . 

Mil-yO-vi ;  mil-yo-bi . 

Tsemed  tikog  .  . 

Mil-yO  dots  ,  . 

Tsemed  tikog-chi  . 

Jur  mil-yO  , 

Tsemed  nyis-kying  . 

Hil-yor  .... 

Tsemed  tsore,  taemed-shi  . 

Mil-yQ-du  .  . 

Tsemed-shii.  .  .  , 

Mil-y5-di  .  , 

Tsemed- shog  .  . 

Mil-y5-du  dota 

• 

Tsemed-shog-chi 

Ruth  ml  ... 

Mi  zai  ti-ki  .  ,  . 

Mi  zai  ti-ki-i  . 

1 

«  ■••••» 

Mi  zai  ti-kog  .  , 

•  •• 

Mi  zai  ti-kog-chi  . 

Mi  zai  nyis-pi  .  .  , 

Mi  zai-ji  .... 

. 

Mi  zai-jii  .  . 

•  . 

Mi  zai-zhog  .  , 

. 

Mi  zai  zhog-chi  .  . 

Ruth  mezmi  .  . 

Tsemed  zai  ti-ki  .  , 

Madam  karfi  , 

Butaha  marei  ti-ki 

Xgcmed  zai-zhi 

Madam  milyfl  . 

Isemed  marei  ti-ki  . 

Ru$h 

Zai  .... 

-ve  ruth  .... 

Thazu  ba«ta  zai 
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Kaugkas  (Almora). 

Parmiya  (Almora). 

Ba  titi-k  ;  ba-cha-g  . 

• 

Ba-cban-go  .  . 

Ba  tigi  (sic) 

Ba-cban-dabaru 

B5  titi  bati 

• 

Ba-cban  kbarcbn 

Khamir  cbami  (chame) 

• 

Kbami  cba-me 

Khamir  cbami- k 

• 

I 

Kbami  cha-me-g 

Ta  chami-chuba 

• 

Kbami  cba-me-g  dangsu  . 

Kbamir  cbami  bati  . 

• 

Kbami  cba-me  kbarcbu 

Nisi  cbami-k  (sic) 

• 

Nisi  cba-ma-cban  . 

Mban  cbami ;  cbami-cban-s 

Cba-me-cban  . 

Chami-cha-k  . 

• 

Cha-me-cban-ag 

Cbami-cha-lekh 

• 

Cba-me-cban-nibang 

Cbambcba-r  (sic) 

• 

Cba-me-cban  kbar-cbu 

Jhyan  ml  . 

• 

Kbami  jain  mi 

Kbamir  jbyan  m'l-g  . 

• 

Kbamiain  mi-g 

Kbamir  jbyan  mi-cbag  ; 
jbyan  mi-g  lekb. 

ta 

Kbami  jain  mi-g  dang 

Kbamir  jbyan  mi-cbar 

• 

Kbami  jain  mi  kharcbfi 

Nisi  jbyan  mi 

• 

Nisi  jain  mi 

Mhan  jbyan  mi  ;  jbyan  mi- 
cban-s. 

Jain  mi- chan 

Jbyan  mi-ja-g 

• 

Jain  mi-cban-ag  . 

Jbyan  ml-cban 

• 

Jain  mi-cban-gu  nibang 

Jbyan  mi-cba-r 

• 

Jain  mi-chan  kbarcbu 

Kbamir  jhyan  bacbbai 

• 

Gaba  jain  buchyak  cba-me 

Kbamir  yan  nyapan 

• 

.Gabfi  yan  siri  . 

Jliyain  bacliliai-clian 

• 

Jain  buchyak  cbame-cban  . 

Tan  cbami  .  c 

• 

Tan  cba-me 

Jbyan-;  jbyain 

• 

Jain  •  •  •  • 

Mban  jbyan  ;  gar  jbyain 

• 

U-cbyang  jam  ;  la-chyang 
jain  ;  acbho  jain. 
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Chaudangsl  (Almora). 

Bjangsi  (Almora). 

J  anggali 

(Almora). 

English . 

Ba-mang-g 

| 

Ba-mang-g 

• 

Bab  bubbau 

• 

• 

• 

107. 

Of  fathers. 

Ba-mang-ja  .  • 

Ba-mang-ja 

• 

Bab  bubbau, 
pita. 

bap 

bubbau 

108. 

To  fathers. 

Ba-ja-khar-chi 

Ba-mang-sai 

• 

Bab  bubbe 

• 

• 

• 

109. 

From  fathers. 

Udi  cha-mo 

Unan-  chame 

• 

Khutiya  garau 

• 

no. 

A  daughter. 

Udi  cha-me-g 

Khamin  chame-mag ; 
chame-g. 

tig 

Su  garau-hi 

• 

• 

in. 

Of  a  daughter. 

Udi  cha-me-mag,  cha-me- ja 

Tig  chame-ja  . 

• 

Su  garo ;  su  garo  pita 

112. 

To  a  daughter. 

Udl  cha-me-ja-khar-chi 

Tig  cbame-sai  . 

• 

Su  garo 

• 

• 

113. 

From  a  daughter. 

Nisi  cha-me 

Nisi  chame  .  . 

Ni  garau 

4 

• 

114. 

Two  daughters. 

Cha-me-mang 

Chame-mang  . 

• 

Garau 

• 

• 

115. 

Daughters. 

Cha-me-mang-g  • 

Chame-mang-g 

• 

Gara-ka 

• 

• 

116. 

Of  daughters. 

Cha-me-mang-ja 

Chame-mang-ja  ■ 

• 

Gara-ka-pita 

• 

• 

117. 

To  daughters. 

Cha-me-mang-s 

Chame-mang-sai 

• 

Gara-ehihi 

• 

• 

118. 

From  daughters. 

Udi  bud  mi  .  •  . 

Unan  bud  mi  . 

• 

Hvei  niko  mansa 

• 

119. 

A  good  man. 

Udi  bud  mi-g 

Unan • bud  mi-g 

• 

Sug  niko  mansa 

• 

120. 

Of  a  good  man. 

Udi  bud  mi-ja 

Unan  bud  mi-ja 

• 

Sug  nikai  mansa 

• 

121. 

To  a  good  man. 

Udi  bud  mi-ja-khar-chi 

Unan -bud  mi-sai 

• 

Sug  nike  manse 

• 

122. 

From  a  good  man. 

Nis  bad  mi  .  • 

Nisi  bud  mi  .  - 

• 

Ni  niko  mansa 

• 

123. 

Two  good  men. 

Bud-mi-mang 

Bud  mi-mang  . 

• 

Nike  mansa 

#  • 

• 

124. 

Good  men. 

Bud  mi-mang-g 

Bud  mi-mang-g  . 

• 

Nike  mans5 

• 

• 

125. 

Of  good  men. 

Bud  mi-mang-ja  ■ 

Bud  mi-mang-ja 

• 

Nike  mansau 

• 

• 

126. 

To  good  men. 

Bud  rai-mang-8 

Bud  mi-mang-sai 

• 

Niko  mansa 

• 

• 

1-27. 

From  good  men. 

Udi  bud  mina(ng)siri 

Unan  bud  mi-nang-siri 

• 

Hoi  niko  mita 

• 

128. 

A  good  woman . 

Udi  yad  send  . 

Unan  yad  siri  . 

• 

Hoi  bar  paya 

• 

• 

129. 

A  bad  boy. 

Bud  minang-siri-mang 

Bud  mi-nang-siri-mang 

• 

Niko  mita 

• 

• 

• 

130. 

Good  women. 

Tad  cha-me 

Yad  chame 

• 

Hayra  garau 

• 

131. 

A  bad  girl. 

Bud  .... 

Bud  . 

• 

Niko 

• 

• 

• 

132. 

Good. 

Achchholeud ;  asal  bud 

U-chyiing  drtmii  bud ;  ai- 
chyang-ri  bud  ;  achchho 

bnrl 

Jhik  niko 

• 

• 

• 

133. 

Better. » 
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English. 

Kanawari  (Bashahr). 

Kanash!. 

Mancliati  (Lahul). 

i34.  Pest  .  . 

• 

Ts?n-Q  jigpo  . 

•  n 

Sabka-dits  shobll 

• 

Bate  be  rathe  . 

• 

• 

135.  High 

• 

Rangk 

• 

Uthras  .  .  . 

• 

Ranggi  . 

• 

• 

136.  Higher  .  . 

• 

Bodi  rangk 

•  • 

-ka-dits  uthras  .  . 

• 

Du-be  ranggi  . 

• 

• 

137.  Highest  .  . 

• 

Tsgn-u  rangk  . 

•  • 

Sabkan-nits  uthras  ) . 

• 

Bate  be  ranggi , 

• 

• 

138.  A  horse  .  . 

• 

Rang ;  kyO-rang 
horse). 

( male 

Rang  .  .  . 

• 

I  rhang  . 

• 

• 

]39.  A  mare  .  . 

• 

Mant-rang ;  gon-ma 

• 

Mich  rang  .  . 

• 

I  nabran 

• 

• 

140.  Horses  .  . 

• 

Rang-on 

•  • 

Rang-ga  .  .  „ 

• 

Rhang-dze 

• 

141.  Mares  .  ( 

■ 

Mant-rang-on ;  gon-ma-n  . 

Shum  mlch-rang  . 

• 

Nabran-de,  -re 

• 

• 

142.  A  bull 

• 

Damas  .  . 

•  o 

Rhad ;  shokras 

• 

I  bang-da 

• 

• 

143.  A  cow  ,  . 

• 

Lang  .  . 

•  • 

Huj 

• 

I  goan®  . 

* 

f 

144.  Bulls 

• 

Damap-on ;  daman 

•  • 

Rhad  .  .  . 

• 

Bang-da-re 

r 

• 

145.  Cows  .  . 

• 

Lang-.on  . 

•  • 

Shum  huja  .  . 

• 

Goana-re,  goane-re 

• 

• 

146.  A  dog  .  . 

• 

Kui;  pyo-kni 

• 

I  kui  ... 

• 

I  khui  .  . 

• 

• 

147.  A  bitch  .  . 

• 

Mant-kui  . 

•  • 

Mich  kuti 

• 

I  mingan®  khui, 
khui. 

mingara 

148.  Dogs  ,  . 

• 

Kui-n  .  . 

i  • 

Kui 

• 

Khui-re  .  . 

• 

• 

149.  Bitches  .  . 

• 

Mant-kuf-n  , 

•  • 

Kutiga  .  .  . 

• 

Mingan®  khui-re 

• 

• 

150.  A  he  goat  . 

• 

A.  3h  ;  aj  .  . 

•  • 

Bokras  .  .  . 

• 

I  rbaa  .  . 

• 

• 

151.  A  female  goat  . 

• 

Bakor  .  . 

•  • 

Bokar  .  . 

• 

I  la 

• 

• 

152.  Goats  .  , 

• 

Ash-on  bak<?r-on 

•  • 

Bokra  ;  bokare  ( fem .) 

• 

Chhakra-re 

• 

• 

153.  A  male  deer  . 

• 

Ky5-po  ;  ky5-sar 

t  • 

I  chin 

• 

• 

154.  A  female  deer  . 

• 

Mant-po  ;  njant-sar 

• 

I  mingana  chin 

• 

• 

155.  Deer  .  , 

• 

Pa  ;  sar  . 

Dan 

• 

• 

i56.  I  am  .  . 

• 

G®  to-g  . 

Gu  totkek 

• 

Gye  shn-ga 

• 

• 

157.  Thou  art  .  , 

• 

Ka  to-n  ;  ki  tony 

• 

Ko  to-n  . 

• 

Ka  shu-na 

• 

» 

158.  He  is 

• 

Do  to  ;  do  tpsh 

•  w 

Nu  to 

- 

Du  shu-t’  . 

• 

* 

159.  We  are  ,  . 

• 

Kishi,  ningan,  toch  ; 

kashang,  kishang  tonme. 

Hi  tong  .  .  . 

• 

N  gye-re  shn-ni 

• 

0 

160.  You  are  .  . 

• 

Kislii,  kinan,  toch  (tony)  . 

i 

Ki  tong  .  t  . 

• 

Kye-re  shu-ni  . 

• 

• 
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1 

Cham'ba  L ahull. 

Bunan  (Lahul). 

. 

Tso-rog-chi  zai 

Bangui . 

Tho-'i  ... 

-ve  ranggi 

Thazu  basta  tho'i  . 

Tso-rog-chi  tho'i 

Xshah.  ...  . 

Shrangs  tii  .  . 

Nabrhi  .... 

Godma  tii  ,  . 

.  «••••« 

Shrangs  tshai  ... 

. 

Godma  tshai 

Bang  ... 

Lang-tsi  tii  .  . 

Bahd  ... 

Hambu  tii  .  .  ,  . 

•  •  * . 

Lang-tsi- zhi  .  ,  . 

. 

Hambu-zhi  ... 

Ba  .  .  .  .  . 

Khyu  tii  ,  .  ,  . 

Me  ....  . 

Mo  khyu  tii  .  , 

•  *  * . 

Khyu-zhi  .  .  ,  . 

0  *••••• 

Mo-khyu-zhi  .  . 

Bhiz  .... 

Bynd  tii  .  . 

La  .  •  •  •  • 

La  tii  . 

. 

La-zhi>  la-ji  ... 

. 

Sha-wa  tii  .  .  , 

• . 

Sha-mp  tii 

Mt  III 

Sha-wa,  .... 

Shu-k  .  ... 

Gyi  yen-gya  . 

Shu-n  •  •  .  •  • 

Han  yen-na 

Shu-d;  shu  ... 

Tal  yen  .... 

Shunni  .  ... 

Hing-zhi  yen-ni  .  . 

Shunni  .... 

Han-zhi  yen-ni 
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Rangkas  (Almora). 

• 

Darmiya  (Almora). 

Tuk  live  jhyan 

Bir-chyang  jain-o 

Bhungnya 

ATsin  .... 

Mil  an  bhungnya  ;  gar  bhu- 

G  -cb yang  aisin 

gnu. 

Tuk  hve  pun  . 

Bir-chyang  aisin  .  , 

Gub  rha  . 

Gabu  rang 

Gub  rha  bbi ;  ta,  rha  bacbbai 

Gabu  m3-rang  . 

Rha  .... 

Rang-chan  .  . 

Rhagi  .... 

Mo-rang-chan  . 

Gub  la  . 

Gabu  lang 

Gub  ben  .  . 

Gabu  baina  .  . 

Mhan  la-cha  .  . 

Lang-chan  .  . 

Ra-cha  •  •  •  • 

Baina-chan  . 

Gub  khvi  .  . 

Gabu  khi  . 

Gub  chhvar  .  •  . 

Gabu  m5-khl  .  . 

Khvi-cha  .  . 

Khi-chan  .  . 

Chhvar  khvi-cha  . 

Mo-khi-chan  .  . 

Gub  mal ;  sar  .  .  . 

Gabu  sir  ;  tako  ma-la 

Gub  lasu  ,  . 

Gabu  la-sang 

Mal  . 

Sir-chan 

Gub  harin  . 

Gabu  pho-phu 

Ta  harini  .  .  • 

Gabu  m5-phu  .  .  » 

Harin  •  .  .  .  . 

Phu-chan 

J 1  S1S1  •  •  •  • 

Ji  lhe 

Ga  sisin  ;  ga  lhen  .  . 

Gai  lhe  .... 

(Hve  Ihe)  .  •  • 

Tad lhe  .... 

Nung  na-sisu  .  • 

lug  lhe  .... 

Gan  sisin  •  • 

1 

Gain!  lhe 

_ 
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Chaudangsl  (Almora). 

Byangal  (Almora). 

Janggali  (Almora). 

English. 

Asal  bud 

Lai  chyang-ri  bud 

Ait  niko  . 

i 

134.  Best. 

Angsid  .... 

Thaid  .... 

Ai-go  .... 

135.  High. 

Doma  angsid  ;  gangr  angsid 

U-chyang-ri  thaid;  gaur 
thaid. 

Jhik  argau  . 

136.  Higher. 

Lachachang  angsid  . 

Lai  chyang-ri  thaid  . 

Ait  argau 

137.  Highest. 

Udi  rang 

Unan  rang 

Hvei  ghOra  .  . 

138.  A  horse. 

Udi  mo  rang 

Unan  mo-rang  . 

Hvaii  ghori 

139.  A  mare. 

Rang-mang 

Rang-mang 

Ghore  .... 

140.  Horses. 

Mo  rang-mang 

Mo-rang-mang  . 

GhOriya  .... 

141.  Mares. 

Udi  ling 

Unanle  .  .  .  . 

Hvei  dlga 

142.  A  bull. 

Udi  sirai 

Unan  rai . 

(V 

Hvei  g are 

143.  A  cow. 

Ling-mang 

Le-mang .... 

Jhik  dinga 

144.  Bulls. 

Sirai-mang 

Rai-mang 

G§rS  .... 

145.  Cows. 

Udi  nau-khvi  . 

Unan  ni-khi  .  . 

Hvei  kui 

146.  A  dog. 

Udi  chhai  nau-khvi 

Unan  chhai  ni-khi 

Hvei  chbauri  . 

147.  A  bitch. 

Nau-kh  vi-mang 

Ni-khi-mang  . 

Kulye  .... 

148.  Dogs. 

Chhai  nau-khvi-mang 

Chaii  ni-khi-mang 

Chhauriya  .  .  . 

149.  Bitches. 

Udi  ma-la 

Unan  sir. 

Hvaii  bakva 

1 50.  A  he  goat. 

Udi  mha-sang  ;  udi  la-sang  . 

Unan  lasang  .  . 

Hvaii  pat  . 

151.  A  female  goat. 

Ma-la-mang 

Sir-mang  .  . 

Bake  .... 

152.  Goats. 

PhO  .... 

Pho  .... 

Hima  .... 

153.  A  male  deer. 

MO  pho  .... 

Mo-pho  .... 

Hirani 

154.  A  female  deer. 

PhO-mang 

Pho-mang  . 

Jhik  hiran 

155.  Deer. 

Ji lhS  . 

Ji  lhiyS  .... 

Na  hi  ... 

156.  I  am. 

Gan  lhe-n 

Gan  lhen5 

Nachi  hi  ... 

157.  Thou  art. 

Vo  lb©  .... 

U  lhi  . 

Hat-lcO-ha  .  . 

158.  He  is. 

In  lhe-no 

Jiye  lhiyO  .  . 

Na  hi  .  ,  .  . 

159.  Wo  aro. 

Gani  IhS-ni 

Gayo  lhino  .  .  . 

HvSn-cha-hi 

160.  You  are. 
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English. 

Kanaw’ri  (Bashahr). 

■ - r~  — 

Kanashl. 

Manchatl  (Lahul). 

161.  They  are  .  . 

Dbsung,  dogon,  t5  (tosh)  . 

Duga  tush 

Do-re  shu-re  . 

162.  I  was  .  . 

Ga  t6ke-g,  te-g,  tots  . 

Gn  totk  .... 

Gye  to-i-ga 

163.  Thou  wast 

Ka  to lse-n,  ten,  tots  .  . 

Ko  totkeno  .  . 

Ka  to-i-na  ,  .  , 

164.  He  was  .  . 

Do  toqh,  t5rke,  tots,  tesh, 
tokesh. 

Dui  totko 

Do  to-i  .... 

165.  We  were  .  • 

Nishl  (ningan)  tokech,  tech, 
tots  ;  kashang  (kishang) 
toke,  te,  tots. 

Nl  tot-keng 

Ngye-re  to-i-ni 

166.  Tou  were  . 

Kishl  (kinan)  tokech,  tech, 
tots. 

Ki  totkeng 

Kye-re  to-i-ni  . 

167.  They  were 

DSsung  (dogon)  toch, 

toke,  tots,  etc. 

Du-gai  tot-ke  .  . 

Do-re  to-i-re 

168.  Be  .  .  . 

Hach,  hacliich,  hachiny 

Ach  .... 

169.  To  be  .  . 

170.  Being  .  . 

Ton-mig ;  hachi-mig ;  ni- 
mig  ;  toshl-mig. 

Hachis  .... 

Hashi-ta  .... 

Shu-bi  .  ,  .  , 

Shu-tar  shu-tar 

171.  Having  been  . 

Hashi-ge  . 

Shu-che  il-je  .  , 

172.  I  may  be  . 

Ga  hachids-gea 

Gu  degek 

Chha'i-nye-u.  gye  shu-ga 

( perhaps  I  am). 

173.  I  shall  be  . 

Ga  hach-og 

Gu  ha^hitak.  .  . 

Gye  shu-og  .  , 

174.  I  should  be 

Ga  hacki-m  (gya-to) 

Gu  detak  .  . 

Gye  shubi  jus  (I  must  be)  . 

175.  Beat 

Tong  ;  tong-ch ;  tong-sh 

To-u  .  ,  . 

Teng-u  .... 

176.  To  beat 

177.  Beating 

Tong-mig  ;  tong  ohi-mig  ; 
tdng-shi-mig. 

Tdng-tong ;  tong-chis  ; 

tonqr-shis. 

To-u  .... 

Teng-zi  .... 

Teng-za-teng-za 

178.  Having  beaten  .  . 

Toge-kush  .  .  . 

Teng-dza,  teng-nge  .  . 

179.  I  beat 

G’'-s  tong-o-to-g 

Gu  to-gu-tak  . 

Gye  teng-dza-tag 

180.  Thou  beatest 

Ka-s  tdng-o-to-n  ;  kis  tong- 
o-tony. 

Ko  to-gn-ta-ku  . 

Ka'i  teng-dza  ta-n  . 

181.  He  beats  . 

Do-s  tong-o-to  . 

Dn-s  to-gu-ta-ku  . 

Doi  teng-dzak’  . 

182.  We  beat  . 

Ningln-s  (tdng-o-toch ; 

kishang-s  tongS-tdnme. 

Nl  to-tang  .  .  . 

Ngye-tsi  teng-dza  ta-ni 

183.  You  beat  , 

Kinan-s  tdng-5-toch  . 

Ki  to-ta-kung  .  . 

Kye-tsi  teng-dza-ta-ni 

184.  They  beat 

Dogon-s  tong-o-to 

Dugash  to-ta-kung  ;  or, 
togu-ta-kush. 

Do-tsi  teng-  dza-to-re  .  . 

185.  I  beat  ( Past  Tense) 

Ga-s  tong-ig 

Gu  to-mek  .  .  . 

Gye  teng-nga  te-g  . 

186.  Thou  beatest  ( Past 

Tense). 

Ka-s  tong-in 

Ko  to-ge-kun  .  .  . 

Ka-i  teng-nga  te-n  . 

187.  He  beat  ( Past  Tense)  . 

Do-s  tdng-a  .  , 

Nus  toge-kun  .  .  . 

Do-i  teng-nga  tek’  , 
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Chamba  Lahuli. 

i 

Bundn  (Lahul). 

Shtir  .  - 

Tal-zhi  yen 

T5ig  .  . 

Gyi  ni-za 

Toin  .... 

Han  ni-n-za  . 

Toi  .... 

Tal  ni-za 

Toini  .... 

Hing-zhi  goai-taha 

Tsini  .... 

Han-zhi  goan-taha 

Toir  -  .  .  . 

Tal-zhi  goan-tjha 

••• 

Kya-men,  ni-men 

Kya-kya,  nia-nia  . 

. 

Kya-zhi  .... 

f 

Kha-che-ni  gyi  kya-gyeg 

' 

( perhaps  1  shall  be). 

Shng  .  .  . 

Gyi  kya-gyeg  . 

Gi  shubi  toig  .  . 

Gyi  kya-re  gynn  (I  must  be) 

Teu ;  tlreni  . 

Khye-ra  .... 

Tlzi  .... 

Khyed-chum  .  .  . 

1 

t 

••• 

Khyed-kya 

Khyed-zhi 

Tlzado,  tizadog  .  . 

Gyi-zi  khyed-cheg 

Tezadog  .... 

Han-zi  kliyed-cha-na 

i  Tezad  .... 

Tal-zi  khyei-cha-re  . 

Tezadoni .  . 

Hing-zki  tahi  khyed-chheg  . 

Tezadoni .  . 

Han-zhi  tahi  kkycd-chhag-ni 

Tezador  .  .  . 

Tal-zhi  tahi  khyed-chhag-re 

• 

Tenggade-g  .  . 

t 

Gyi-zi  tib-men-gya  . 

Tenggade-n  .  .  • 

Han-zi  lib-za-na 

Tenggade  .  . 

Tal-zi  tib-za 
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Ilangkas  (Almora). 

Darmiya  (Almora). 

Us  slni  . 

Usi  lhe  .... 

tJ  1  SIS  •  •  •  • 

Ji  nisis  .... 

j  Ga  si-nau-s 

Gai  nisinsn 

Hve  sick 

Tad  nlsansu 

J 6  sis  •  •  •  • 

Ing  nisinsu 

Gani  si-nai-s 

Gani  nisinsu  . 

Us  sich  .  .  * 

Usi  ni-chu 

Ah  .... 

Lhe  .... 

LhikCk  .... 

Lhe-mo  .... 

Lkinpan  sing-chyang 

Lhe-lan  .... 

Lhi-nye  .... 

Lhe-ke  .... 

Ji  lhej  .... 

Ji  lhu-ka-chu  . 

Ji  sis 

Ji  lheyangsi 

Ji  lhe-m  ching-ni 

Ji  Ihe-ma  ching-si 

Salo  .  ■  , 

Sai-ni  .... 

Sala  .... 

Sai-nig  .... 

Sai-ninata 

Sainlatani  .  . 

Sai-ne  .... 

Sainamu 

Ji-s  sa-tl 

Ji-s  sai-ti 

Ga-s  saitnala  . 

Ga-s  sai-tan  .  . 

Usi  chamak  laitat 

U-s  sai-ta  .  . 

Ji-s  salt  ala 

Ing  sai-tan 

Gani  sai-tinala 

Gaini  sai-ta  . 

Hve  saitln 

Usi  sai-ta 

J 1"  S  631S  •  •  •  • 

Ji-s-na  s§ya-s  . 

Ga-s  saisatan  . 

Ga-s  se-n-s 

Hveda-s  sasait 

U-khana  se-6  . 
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Clnmdangsi  (Almora). 

B.yangsl  (Almora). 

Janggall  (Almora). 

English. 

• 

Usi  lhe-ne  .  . 

• 

U  lhi 

Vai  hi 

• 

• 

161.  They  are. 

Ji  niyes  .  .  . 

• 

Ji  niyeso  . 

• 

Na-hi 

• 

162.  I  was. 

Gan  niyan*s  .  » 

• 

Gan  lheno 

• 

Namva-ke-ha  . 

• 

163.  Thou  wast. 

tJ  ni-s  .  .  . 

• 

U  ni-so  . 

• 

Ab-tar-hy5  . 

• 

164.  He  was. 

In  ninhes  . 

• 

Ji-lai  niyeso 

• 

Hvai-ks-ha 

• 

165.  We  were. 

Gani  ninhes 

'  • 

Gani  lai  ni-ni-so 

• 

Namva-k5-ha  . 

- 

166.  Ton  wei’e. 

Us!  ninhes  •  • 

• 

U  ni-s5  . 

• 

Hvai-kO-ha 

• 

167.  They  were. 

Lhe  .  • 

• 

Lhi 

• 

Kahiri  .  . 

• 

168.  Be. 

Lhe-ni  .  •  . 

• 

Lhi-mo  . 

• 

Hlgale  .  . 

• 

169.  To  be. 

Lhe-gai  niyang-g 

• 

Lhi-ke  ni-mg  . 

• 

Hit  kuhari  . 

• 

170.  Being. 

Lhi-lhe-ma-chu 

• 

Lhi-kai  . 

• 

Ait  hadhi 

* 

171.  Having  been. 

Ji lhyage 

• 

Ji  lhikai  . 

• 

Kahiri 

• 

172.  I  may  be. 

Ji lhyang  .  . 

• 

Ji  lhiyai  . 

• 

Kahiri 

• 

173.  I  shall  be. 

Ji-ja  lhe-m  chinani  . 

• 

Ji-ja  lhe-m  ching-kan 

• 

Kiliiri 

• 

174.  I  should  be. 

Saiiya 

• 

Saii 

• 

-V 

Hano 

• 

175.  Beat. 

Sai-m  .  .  • 

• 

Sa-m5  .  . 

• 

Hatai 

• 

176.  To  beat. 

Sai-getam 

• 

Sa-kai  ta-mg 

• 

Hatet  patha 

- 

17 L  Beating. 

Dag-sain 

• 

Sa-sai-ma-chn  . 

• 

Hang 

■ 

178.  Having  beaten. 

i  Ji-s  sai-tfi. 

• 

Ji-s  sa-tu 

• 

Tap  hatan-rai  . 

• 

179.  I  beat. 

Ga-a  Bai-ta-n 

• 

Ga-s  sa-tan 

• 

Niha-ng  talitha 

• 

180.  Thou  beatest. 

U-a  sai-ta 

• 

U-b  sa-ta 

• 

Ni-ha-ng  talitha 

• 

181.  He  beats. 

In-s  sai-ta-ne  . 

• 

J  i-sai  sa-tn 

• 

Tap  katana 

• 

182.  We  beat. 

Gani-so  se-ta-nS 

• 

Ga-sai  sa-tan  . 

• 

Ni  hata  . 

• 

183.  You  beat. 

Usi-B  sai-ta-ne 

• 

U-s  sa-ta 

• 

NaTh  galangth 

• 

• 

184.  They  beat. 

Ji-s  sCgas 

• 

1  Ji-a  aa-k-sfl 

• 

Nai  katta 

• 

185.  I  beat  ( Past  Tense). 

Gasai  se-n-s 

• 

Ga-a  san-s 

• 

Vai  hattii 

• 

186.  Thou  beatest  ( Past 
Tense). 

Usai  se-B  . 

• 

U-saai-sO 

• 

Va  hatta 

• 

187.  Ho  beat  ( Past  Tense), 
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English. 

Kanaw8ri  (Bashahr). 

Kanaslii. 

Manchati  (Lahul). 

188.  We  beat  ( Past  Tense )  . 

Ningan-s  tong-ich ; 

kishang-s  tong-ye. 

Ni  to-meng ....  . 

Ngye-lgi  teng-nga  ten  . 

189.  You  beat  ( Past  Tense ) 

Kinan-s  tdng-ich 

Kl  to-ge-kung 

Kye-t§i  teng-nga-ten 

190.  They  beat  ( Past  Tense) 

Dogon-s  tong-a 

Dugash  toge-kush 

Do-tsi  teng-nga  ter  , 

191.  I  am  beating 

G8-s  tong-5-to-g  , 

Gu  to-gu-tak  . 

Gye  teng-dza-to-tog 

192.  I  was  beating 

Ga-s  tong-o-te-g  . 

Go  toz  tod-kek 

Gye  teng-dga-to-i-ga 

193.  I  had  beaten  , 

Ga-s  tong-shids  toch 

Gu  to-me-kun  . 

Gye  teng-d^a  te-g 

194.  I  may  beat  . 

Ga-s  tong-shids-gea  . 

Gu  to-tan  .  . 

Chhainyeu  gye  teng-mo-ga 

195.  I  shall  beat  . 

Ga-s  tong-tog  ;  ga-s  tong- 
cho-g ;  ga  tong-shog. 

Gu  to-tak  , 

Gye-teng-mp-g  ... 

196.  Thou  wilt  beat  . 

Ka-s  tdng-to-n  . 

Ko  to-ta-kun  . 

Ka-i  tgng-mo-na  . 

197.  He  will  beat 

Do-s  tong-to 

Dus  to-ta-ku  . 

Do-i  teng-mo-to  . 

198.  We  shall  beat 

Ningan-s  tdng-toch ; 

kishang-s  tong-te. 

Ni  to-tang  .  . 

^gye-tsi  teng-mo-ni  . 

199.  You  will  beat 

Kinan-s  tong-toch 

Ki  to-ta-kun  .  .  . 

Kye-tgi  teng-mo-ni  . 

200.  They  will  beat 

D<5gon-s  tong-to 

Dugash  tota-kush  . . 

Do-tsi.  teng -mo-re 

201.  I  should  beat 

Gu  to-tang 

Gye  teng-dzi  jus 

202.  I  am  beaten  . 

*  . 

G  u  to-to  bong-takj  or  ang-p 
togu-ta-kush. 

Gyebi  teng- si  tot’  . 

203.  I  was  beaten 

Ang-p  to-ge-kush 

Gyebi  teng-si  toi  .  . 

204.  I  shall  be  beaten 

Gu  toto  bura-tak 

Gye  teng-sa.yo-g 

205.  I  go  .  . 

Ga  bf-o  to-g 

Gu  bung-tak  . 

Gye  yoa  to-g  . 

206.  Thou  goest  . 

Ka  bi-5  to-n  .  . 

Ko  bungt  . 

Ka  yoa  to-na  .  . 

207.  He  goes 

Do  bi-o  to  .  . 

Du  boknta 

Du  yoak’ . 

208.  We  go 

Ningan  bi-o  toch  ;  kishang 
bi-o  tonme. 

Ni  bong- tang,  or,  bu-ko- 
tang. 

Ngye-re  yoa.to-ni 

209.  You  go 

Kinan  bi-o  toch  . 

Ki  bong-tang  ;  or,  buko- 
tang. 

Kye-re  yoa  to-ni  . 

210.  They  go 

Ddgon  bi-o  to . 

Duga  boke 

Do-re  yoa  to-re  ,  , 

211.  I  went 

Ga  bi-§-g 

Gu  bo-kek 

Gye  il-i-ga,  ildeg 

212.  Thou  wentest 

Ka  bf-e»n 

Ko  bo-ken 

Ka  il-i-na,  ilde-na 

213.  He  went 

Do  bigy,  bl-e-sh  . 

Du  bok  .... 

Du  il-i,  ildek’  .  .  , 

214.  We  went  . 

Ningan  bi-e-ch  ;  kishang 
bf-e. 

f 

Ni  bo-keng 

Ngye-re  il-dani,  ili-ni  . 
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Chamba  Lahul!. 

Bunan  (Lahul). 

Tenggadeni 

• 

Hing-zhi  tghi  tib-men 

Tenggadeni 

• 

Han-zhi  fshi  tib-tsha-ni 

Tenggader 

• 

Tal-zhi-tshi  tib-tsha  . 

Gyi-zi  khyed-kya  ni-a 

Tlzadeg  . 

• 

Gyi-zi  khyed-kya-ni-za 

Gyi-zi  kbyed-menrgya 

••• 

Kiia-cbe-ni  gyi-zi  khyed- 
kyi-la. 

Temog  . 

• 

Gyi-zi  kbyed-kya-ta  . 

Temon  .  - 

• 

Han-zi  khyed-kya-ta-na 

Temdo  .  *  . 

• 

Tal-zi. kbyed-kya-ta  . 

Temoni  .  • 

Hing-zhi-tshi  khyed-kya- 
tbeg. 

Temoni  . '  .  . 

Han-zhi-tahi  khyed-kya- 

thad-ni. 

Temor  . 

• 

Tal-zhi-tshi  kbyed-kya-tbad 

Gi  tlzi  toig 

• 

Gyi-zi  kbye-cba-gyun 

. 

Gyi-rog  kbyed-cba-re 

Gyi-rog  kbyed-kyruza 

Gyi-rog  kbyed-kya-thad  . 

YnadO,  ynadog 

• 

Gyi  egyeg . 

Yuidon  .  * 

• 

Han  eya-na. 

Yuad  . 

• 

Tal  eyare 

Yuadoni  . 

• 

Hing-zhi  ekbyek’  .  « 

Y  uadoni 

• 

Han-zhi  ekhag-ni 

Yuador  . 

• 

Tal-zhi  ekhag-re 

Ideg  .  •  . 

• 

Gyi  e-len  .... 

Iden 

• 

Han  e»lena  . 

Ids  ... 

• 

Tal  e-len  .  . 

Ideni  .  *  • 

Hing-zhi  elen-ni 
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Eangkas  (Almora). 

Darmiya  (Almora). 

Nung  sasarn  .  . 

• 

In-sai  .seyas . . 

• 

* 

Kkami  sasait  .  , 

• 

Gani-sata  ses  . 

• 

• 

Hve-ckan  sasait  . 

• 

Usi-satases 

• 

• 

Ji-s  sati-la  .  . 

• 

Ji-s  sai-ti 

• 

Ji-s  sainsis  .  » 

• 

Ji-s  sai-lan  tayasn 

• 

• 

Ji-s  sais  ... 

• 

Ji-s  sai-tn  . 

• 

• 

Ji-s  saitati ;  ji-s  sati  . 

• 

Ji-s  sai-ti 

Ji-s  sai-yang-ti 

• 

• 

Gas  satan  .  . 

• 

Ga-s  se-ya-ta  . 

• 

Hve-ckan  sat  . 

• 

TJ-s  styya-ta  .  . 

• 

• 

Ji-s  sait  ,  . 

• 

In-s  SQ-ya-ta 

• 

• 

G  3i“S  sa  •  •  • 

• 

Gani-s  se-ya-tani 

• 

• 

Api  sat  .  .  . 

• 

IJsi  se-ya-ta 

• 

• 

Ji-s  sai-m  ckynng-ni 

• 

Ji-s  sai-m  cking-ni 

• 

• 

Ji-s  sait ;  jikcki  sick  . 

• 

Ji  pnng-sai-su ;  ji 
ckaso. 

pnng- 

Jikmasla ;  jiksaiti  . 

• 

Ji  pung-sai-ni-6e-su ; 
pung-kicka-so. 

j'1 

Jik  kamsasi  .  . 

• 

Ji  pung-sai-yang-ta 

• 

Ji  dis  .  . 

• 

Ji  di-si  . 

• 

Ga  disn  ...  . 

• 

Gai  dtsinala. 

• 

Hve  din  .  .  . 

U  di-ni  . 

• 

N  ung  disnng  . 

• 

In  disyan  #  . 

• 

1 

Gan  disin 

• 

Gani  disinila 

• 

Hve-jan  din  .  . 

• 

Usi  di-ti  o 

•  ♦ 

« 

Ji  dis  .  .  . 

• 

Ji  di-si  . 

• 

Ga  dinos  •  • 

• 

Gai  di-nesu 

"  *  • 

• 

Hve  di-flin  .  , 

• 

T3  de-su 

* 

f 

Is  ung  dyangs  •  . 

• 

In  diyas  . 

• 

• 
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Chaudangsi  (Almora). 

Byangsl  (Almorn). 

Janggall  (Almora). 

English. 

In-sa  ee-ne-s 

• 

• 

In-s  sanso 

• 

-V ain  kata  •  .  . 

• 

188.  We  beat  ( Past  Tense'). 

Gani-sai  se-ni-s 

• 

• 

Gani-s  sani-so  . 

• 

Ye  kata  .  .  . 

• 

189.  You  beat  ( Past  Tense). 

II sl-sai  se-ne-s 

• 

•Usi-s  sanclio  .  . 

• 

Hatta-  .  •  . 

190.  Tkey  beat  ( Past  Tense). 

Ji-s  sai-g-ta-tu 

• 

Ji-s  sa-k  ta-t5  . 

• 

Na  hatai  bi  ,  . 

• 

191.  lam  beating. 

Ji-s  sai-g-ta-g-as 

• 

i 

Ji-s  sa-k  ta-t5  niyes  . 

• 

_____  rv 

Hala  syago-  . 

• 

192.  I  was  beating. 

Ji-s  sai-g-as 

• 

Ji-s  sa-k-so 

• 

Na  hamevatha  . 

• 

193.  I  bad  beaten. 

Ji-s  sai-tang,  sai-tu 

• 

Ji-s  sa-chi-ta  . 

• 

•Na  ckalain  .  . 

• 

194.  I  may  beat. 

Ji-s  sai-yang 

• 

Ji-s  sa-to  *  • 

• 

Na  hatachau  . 

• 

195.  I  skall  beat. 

Ga-s  se-yan  . 

• 

Ga-s  saino 

« 

Kat  hataiga 

• 

196.  Tkou  wilt  beat. 

U  sai  se-yang  . 

♦ 

U-s  sailo  .  , 

• 

Hattale  .  .  , 

• 

197.  He  will  beat. 

In-sai  se-yang-ne 

• 

In-s  saine  .  . 

• 

Na  hattaiga  .  . 

198.  We  skall  beat. 

Gani-s  se-yang-ni 

• 

Gani-s  sa-tani  .  . 

• 

Gata  hattai 

• 

199.  You  will  beat. 

Usi-s  se-yang  . 

• 

Ati-s  sai-lo  .  . 

• 

Ui  kattai  .  . 

• 

200.  They  will  beat. 

Ji-s  sai-m  chl-na-ni 

• 

Ji  sa-m  cbi-kkaye 

• 

Na  katai 

• 

201.  I  should  beat. 

Jiyo  dung- s  ;  ji  pachyang-ye 

Ji  pa-chyang-yeso ;  pa-jyang- 
yesC. 

Ta  ( i.e na)  katang  . 

• 

202.  I  am  beaten. 

JiyO  dung-sir  niyes  ; 
pachyaug-ne. 

ji 

Ji  pa-ck  yang-tka  niyess 

• 

Na  katang 

• 

203.  I  was  beaten. 

<v 

Jiyo  dung-syagaye 

• 

Ji  pa-chyang-nan 

• 

Na  siggay 

• 

204.  I  skall  be  beaten. 

Ji  diye 

• 

Ji  diye  .  .  . 

• 

Gari  g5ra  .  . 

• 

205.  I  go. 

Gan  dena  . 

• 

Gan  dl-gano 

• 

Na  jai  . 

• 

206.  Tkou  goest. 

"P  di-ni  .  . 

• 

U  di-gan  . 

» 

/ 

Rai  jai  . 

• 

207.  He  goes. 

In  di-ne 

• 

In  di-ganye  .  . 

• 

Aryu  ga  . 

• 

208.  We  go. 

Gani  di-ni 

• 

Gani  di-gni-la  .  . 

• 

Nai  gkatai,  nari  ung-ga 

• 

209.  You  go. 

Usi  di-ne  . 

• 

Ati  dig-pat  .  . 

• 

Ghatai  .  .  , 

• 

210.  Tkey  go. 

Ji  d§yas 

• 

Ji  diye  .  ,  . 

• 

Gari  jai  .  •  .  . 

• 

211.  I  went. 

Gun  din  as 

• 

Gan  din-sfi  .  . 

• 

Na  ckai-ka 

• 

212.  Thon  wentest. 

U  d3-s  . 

• 

U  disfl  . 

• 

Rai  kva  .  . 

• 

213.  He  wont. 

In  di-nes 

» 

In  di-ng-sfl  .  , 

• 

Na  ga 

• 

214.  We  wont. 
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English. 

Kanaw'ri  (Baskahr). 

•  Kanashl. 

Mancliati  (Lahul). 

215.  You  went  . 

Kinan  bi-ech  .  . 

Kx  bo-keng 

- 

Kye-re  ili-ni,  ilda  ni  .  , 

216.  They  went 

Dogon  blgy,  bi-e-sh  . 

Duga  boke 

Do-re  ili-re,  ildore  .  . 

217.  Go  . 

Byn  •  •  •  • 

Bungt  .... 

Il-a  .... 

218.  Going 

Bi-o  . 

Bungsta  bungsta 

Yoa  yoa  .... 

219.  Gone 

Bl-bl  .  . 

Bok  .... 

H-je  .... 

220.  What  is  your  name  ?  . 

Ka-n  narnang  tat  ?  . 

Kanka  chhuge  nam  ? 

Kanu  min  chhi  ? 

221.  How  old  is  this  horse  ? 

Ju  rang-u  te  boshang  ? 

Nu  rang-ka  toda  bi-es  to  ?  . 

Di  rhang  taipa  shut’  ? 

222.  How  far  is  it  from  here 
to  Kashmir  P 

Ju-agts  Kashnui-as  tang 
tera  vai-k  du  p 

N  ich  Kashmir  toda  dur  to  ? 

Kashmir  der-tsi  anyo  o'i  tot’? 

223.  How  many  sons  are 

there  in  your  father’s 
house  ? 

224.  I  have  walked  a  long- 

way  to-day. 

Ki-n  boba-u  kim-Q  tera 
dekrats  chang-on  du  ? 

TSi-o  ga  gob  vox-k  yu-yun 

to-g’ 

Kan  ba-ka  kim-a  tai  (or 
toda)  chhanga  tush  ? 

Gu  tid  dui-az  andez  bura- 
kek. 

Kanu  ba-u  ghar-rang  ta'i- 
mi  yo  tore  ? 

Gye  tog  san-jig  o'i  joriga 

225.  The  son  of  my  uncle  is 

married  to  his  sister. 

226.  In  the  house  is  the  sad¬ 

dle  of  the  white  horse. 

Gatot_  boba-u  chang-s  gatot 
boba-u  -  rings  tang  jane 
tang  lansliits. 

Tog  rang-u  ga  klm-9  du 

Aka  bakanna-ka  chho-ka 
biang  du-ka  ringz-rang 
shot-ke. 

Kim-a  chhog  gnore-ka 
kathi to. 

Gyiu  aguu  yo  do-u  rhing- 
rang  bea  Iasi  tot’. 

Tshangsi  rhang-ngu  chiga 
du  gliar-i-ang  tot’. 

227.  Put  the  saddle  upon 
his  back. 

Ga-u  nxx-u  pishting  den 
shed. 

Du-ka  pishting-nga  kathi 
piching. 

Do-u  tha  kha-x-ing  chhiga 
kye-u. 

228.  I  have  beaten  his  son 
with  many  stripes. 

Ga-s  do-u  chang-u  gob 
tong-skids-to. 

Gu  kan-ka  chlxo-uj  masti 
bent  lamek  (or  lage). 

Gye  do-u  yo-bi  mast  tarab-tsi 
teng-ri-ga. 

229.  He  is  grazing  cattle  on 
the  top  of  the  hill. 

Do  rang-u  bal  den  lang-on 
zen  roago  to. 

Du  kathing-nga  langa 
rakuta-to. 

Doi  go-u  puniza-ring  goane- 
re  roag-tsak’. 

230.  He  is  sitting  on  a  horse 
under  that  tree. 

Do  nu  botang-u  yutdng 
rang  den  toshis  du. 

Du  ranga  nu  bitingan  yen 
nashik. 

Du  buthau  poyang  i  rhang- 
dzau-tog  ting  tot’. 

231.  His  brother  is  taller 
than  his  sister. 

Nu-u  baia  an-u  ringses 
lamas  du. 

Du-ka  ban  du-ka  ringz-ka 
nits  lamas  to. 

Do-u  kaka  do-u  rhingbe-tsi 
lame  tot’. 

232.  The  price  of  that  is  two 
rupees  and  a  half. 

N u-u  molang  nish  rupias 
pii  paull  du. 

Du-ka  mulapg  rax  tok  to  . 

Do-u  las  dha'i  tangga  shut’. 

233.  My  father  lives  in  that 
small  house. 

Ang  boba  nu  gatots  kim-o 
tosh-o  to-sh. 

Ang  ba  nu  phakuch  kima 
royo-to. 

Gyiu  ba  du  bare  ghar-rang 
bang-dzak’. 

234.  Give  this  rupee  to  him 

Ju  rupfa  nu-u  ran 

Nu  tokup  duguj  rat  . 

Di  tangga  do-bi  rau  . 

235.  Take  those  rupees  fx-om 
him. 

Nu  rupian-u  nu-dagts  un  . 

Duga  tokap  du-dits  ut 

Do  tangga-re  do-u  do-r-tsi 
lep-tu. 

236.  Beat  him  well  and  bind 
him  with  ropes. 

Nu-u  gob  sitia,  bashes 
tsura. 

Dup  masti  to-u  (tomuk) 

hed  bushus  tshudke. 

• 

Du-bi  ruthe- teng-nge  rashi- 
rang  tshu-du. 

237.  Draw  water  from  the 
well. 

Kuang-ots  tl  dab 

Kuats.ti  du-tang  (or  dut)  . 

Khuang-dzi  ti  hutu  . 

238.  Walk  before  me 

Ang  oms  pai 

Aka  nandri^  por 

Gyeu  tu-i  jo.  . 

239.  Whose  boy  comes  be¬ 
hind  you  ? 

Hat-u  chang  ki-n  nyums 
bud-o  to  ? 

Hat-ka  chho  kan-ka  hipich 
buro-to  ? 

Kanu  thal-e  atu  katn  a- 
pak’  ? 

240.  Prom  whom  did  you 
buv  that  ? 

Hat-agts  ka-s  nu-u  zogkin  ? 

Dup  ko  hate  ditse  khang- 
men  ? 

Ka'i  du  atu  do-r-tsi  tsum- 
de-na  ? 

241.  Prom  a  shopkeeper  of 
the  village. 

Deshang-o  id  banij  dagts  . 

Gramauiga  hatidaro  clits 

Diagarri-au  hatwani-u  dor-tsi 
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Chamba  Lahuli. 

Bunan  (Lahul).  1 

Ideni  .... 

Han-zbi  elen  ni 

Ider  .  : 

Tal-zhi  elen 

11 ;  ilani  .... 

Ela  .... 

Eya-eya 

. . 

Eli-taug  ... 

Ka  mlng  chhi  shu  ?  . 

Han-gyi  ming  kba  yen  P  . 

Bi  rhaphi  temi  sbui  ? 

Tbe  sbrangs-tog  it’-bing- 
kya-za  ? 

Dets  Kashmir  chhiri  olietar 
to? 

Kbyag-cbi  Kbacbul  icbig 
wai-ni  p 

Ka  bao  dor  temi  yo  tod  ?  . 

Han-gyi  awai  kyum-dog 
id  mi  bu-taba  goag  ? 

Ge  to  ohetare  ando  . 

Than  gyi  dag-med  wa'i-chi 
ran-gya. 

Gefi  cheje  baO  yoe  do  rhfra 
sade  blab  lbato. 

Gyii  a-gu-i  bu-tsha-g  tal-gyi 
abring  bag-mag  ri-shi-ni. 

Cbungb  sSsi  rban  (or  rhaphi) 
palanz  tod. 

Shii  sbrangs-kyi  cbbiga  tba- 
zu  kyum-dog  ni. 

Do  tbakbarl  palanz  tabu  . 

Cbbiga  tal-gyi  gyab-tog  bu- 
ra. 

Gi  do  yO  haje  tenggadeg  . 

Rad  punzari  trai  ghuan 
pauhale  ruatsade. 

Gyi-zi  tal-gyi  bu-taba-rog 
tal-cbag  maug-po  kbyed- 
meu-gya. 

Roang-gi  tib-taog  tal  dundo 
roag-ka-re. 

• 

Buttho  pOeS  da  rban  totbl 
tezi  toi. 

Tal  bn  trai  tbil-dog  sbrangs- 
kyi  yar-tog  zbod-cbi-ni. 

Do  nua  enO  rbing  ve  more 
to. 

Tal-gyi  a-cbbo  ta-i  a-cbe 
basta  kyui  ni. 

Do  laba  dhai  tangg  . 

Tba-zu-i  las  pbed-dang 
sumi  yen. 

Gen  ba  bae  cbnmbn  bra 

Gyi-i  awa  tbazu  pbetae-tgi 
kyum-dog  zbod-cbi-ni. 

Dobi  dl  tangg  rani  keO 

Tbe  tangka  tal-dog  da 

Dn  tangg  do  dots  nenz 
hadeu. 

Tba-zu  tangka  tal-gyi  nung- 
cbi  tbin-na. 

Do  kl  baje  tea  thazeran 
tabu. 

Tal-dog  e-po  kbyed-zbi  ra- 
shi-dang  cbbun-na. 

Baini  ti  bund  . 

Cbbu-dong-cbi  soti  hoan-na 

Giu  tui jo 

Gyi  basta  du-reg  dong 

Kl  tbale  iidub  y5  abad  ? 

Han-gyi  klio-clii  au-i  bu- 
taba  ra-re  ? 

Ke  du  ado  dots  handiin  ? 

Han-zi  tba-zu  su  i  nung-chi 
taliong-men  ? 

Gi  hari  dots  nanua  . 

Lega-kyi  hatipai  nung-chi  . 
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Rangkas  (Almora). 

DSrmiya  (Almora). 

Gan  dlnis 

Gani  deniso  .  - 

U  dej  .... 

Usi  diso  .  .  . 

,  i  •  •  •  • 

De  .... 

Delmba  ;  dade ;  dineg 

JDe-lan  .... 

Taben  .... 

Taybacliu 

Go-g  kba  mhya  sini  ? 

Gai  kba  mang-sen  ? 

I  rba  gula  syangn  sini  ?  I 
rba  umar  gula  Iliya  ? 

.N ai  rang  ulang  syang-ni  P 
nado  rang  ulang  in  kot5  ? 

Ida-pati  Kasmir-k  mulk 
gula  bvanm  sini  P 

Do  kbarcbu  Kasmiru  ulano1 
-  -  a  ° 

vani  r 

Go  ba-g  sung-r  gula  seri 
sini  ? 

.Go  ba  cbim-ru  ulang  siri 
nisini  ? 

Jye  tbya  mlian  bvanm 
gamcbis. 

Ji  thiya  dais  vanam  gam- 
chayesu. 

Ji  kaka-g  seri-g  u  rbangse- 
go  dagar  baryad  lbingcbu. 

Ji-g  kaka-gfi  siri  vo  rangsya 
ti  bago  ga-s ;  ji-gu  kaka-gu 
siri-gu  bagu-cba  u-gu 
rangsya  jolika-cbu. 

U  cbyam-ar  sin  rba  jin  sini 

Idu  cbim-ru  idu  sin  rang-gu 
taiga  ni-si-ni 

Hve  jin  bvedo-g  lung-ar 
ta-te. 

Taiga  u-lang-ru  ta-ni ;  u-jo 
taiga  cbaya. 

Ji-s  vi-go  seri  cbabuk-so 
mban  ksis. 

Ji-su  u-g  sii’i-jo  dalo  chyak- 
samas  kami-su. 

Yi  bveda  tuk-yart  rai-mala 
hvet. 

U  idri  dang-gu  pisa-ru  tang 
ro-lan-ta-ta.  , 

U  ta  6ing-go  kbva-syu  ta 
rba-yaran  ksyucben. 

U  tadu  sing-g  ramarii  tako 
rang-ru-ti  syongksin  nisini 

U  pi-kban  u  rbangsya  bve 
mban  nlian  sini. 

Usi  pe  vo  rangsya  chyang- 
ri  yamba  bung  nisini. 

U-g  var  nisi  pur  nayyal  mul 
sini. 

U  molu  nasa  paisa  nisini  . 

Je  ba  bve  nyapan  cbyam-ar 
rbai-ni. 

Ji-g  ba  tado  min  cbim-ru 
syongksini. 

E  mul  u  da  ne  (or  da-te)  . 

Nado  rupaya  vo-js  da*ni 

E  mul  u-jaba-pati  knr 

Tad  rupaya  vo-jo-cbii  kur-ni 

U  khub  kam  gar  jyang-s 
gvidai. 

U  jain  kama-ni  bang  jyang-s 
gvi-ni. 

Hve  ku-pati  ti  tka  . 

Idu  baves  ti  tbai-ni  . 

Ji  gan-syugan  cban  . 

Ji-g  tutu  de  . 

Gani-g  bya-su  kba-mi-k  seri 
rai-ni  ? 

Go  yungkon-ti  kbami  siri 
ra-ni  ? 

Ga-eo  i  gudai-bati  mil-kur- 
nau-s  (or  mol-kur-nai-s)  ? 

Ga-sn  tado  kbami-jo  tunisu 
(tonasn)  ? 

Hve  sang-kbu  ta  dugandar 
bati. 

Idri  sang-kbu-cku  lake 
pancba-j5. 
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Chauclangsi  (Almora,'. 

Bvangsl  (Almora). 

Janggali  (Almora). 

English. 

Gani  di-nis 

Gani  di-ni-so  . 

Nai  ghatai  .  . 

215. 

Y  ou  went. 

Usi  di-nes 

U  de-sau 

Va  ka-le  .  ,  . 

216. 

They  went. 

/ 

De  .... 

Dl  •  •  •  •  * 

Gatai  •  9  •  • 

217. 

Go. 

Degenim ;  de-di-man-chu  . 

Di-gai,  di-g-ye,  di-g  . 

GrO-tU/  •  •  •  • 

218. 

Going. 

Pi-dl-s  .... 

Pi-di-so  .... 

Gt  ata  •  •  •  • 

219. 

Gone. 

Gan  kha  min-at  ? 

Na  min  kha  min  ta-le  ? 

Nang  nam  dham  kuni  ? 

220. 

What  is  your  name  ? 

Hidl  rang  ulang  syagat  lhe 
(ulang  un  kukat-ni-yang?) 

Ai  rang  ulang  syang-tha-in  ; 
ai  rang  in  ulang  lhi  ? 

Raighora  gai  choke  budha  ? 

221. 

How  old  is  this  horse  ? 

Hida-khar-chi  Kasmlr  ulang 
vanam  ani  ? 

Ane-kharchi  Kasmlr  ulang 
Tanam-in  ? 

Dhikura  Kasmii*  mulk  jhik 
laka  ? 

222. 

How  far  is  it  from 
here  to  Kashmir  ? 

Na  ba  chim-ja  ula  sir! 
anane  ? 

Tl  thiyung  mat  vanam 
gamches. 

Na  ba  chim-ja  ulang  siri- 
mang  inan  P 

Than  jya  ji  mat  Tanam 
diyesO. 

Ghai  payo  kuni  ? 

•  •  •  *  » 

Na  daina  jhik  Jaka  raikTa-  . 

223. 

22.4. 

How  many  sons  are 
there  in  your  father’s 
house  ? 

I  haTe  walked  a  long 
way  to-day. 

Ji-g  kaku  sirl  to  rangsya- 
te-bha  dhasi  kalichu  ;  ji-g 
kaku  sirl-g  byOu  to 
ringsya-te  lhlch. 

Ati  chim-ja  ati  sid  rang-g 
taika  ani. 

Vo  lug  her  taika  tay  (tain!) 

Ji-g  kaku  siri  to  rangsya 
ti  jorO  byo-lhi-ne-gi  ;  ji-g 
kaku-g  siri-g  byo  u-g 
rangsya  ti  lhi-cho. 

Ati  chim-ja  ati  sit  rang-g 
tega  in. 

Ati  rang  lung-g-yar  tega 
tani. 

Na  paya  bhaiiTa  naga 
bhainya  saga  biha  khaiya. 

Ai-n-mat  dhaulya  ghoryo 
bakhar. 

Sui-hi  bakhar  putti  tha 

225. 

226. 

227. 

The  son  of  my  uncle  is 
married  to  his  sister. 

In  the  house  is  the  sad¬ 
dle  of  the  white 
horse. 

Put  the  saddle  upon 
his  back. 

Ji-s  to  siri  mat  cbyak-dagas 

Ji-a  to  sii'i-ja  mat  chyak- 
sama  da-kas. 

Na  sui-hi  bhaiiTa  jhik  sikra 
saino. 

228. 

I  haTe  beaten  his  son 
with  many  stripes. 

Achchhe  ati  Teg  chang  her 
tang  ja-g  anen. 

Vo  ati  dang-g pisa-yar  tang- 
rai  tok-ta-tanan. 

HTai  lahi  alko  dhura,  dinga 

hacharO  uta  la-hi. 

• 

229. 

He  is  grazing  cattle  on 
the  top  of  the  hill. 

Ati  ati  sing  mitatu  tig 
rang-ja  ti  syok-sid  ani. 

Ve  ati  sing  ye-kh.u  tig  rang- 
ja-ti  6y0ngksid-in. 

HTe  lahi  sige  hTen-ka-ni 
ghora  raphau. 

230. 

He  is  sitting  on  a  horse 
under  that  tree. 

U-g  pi  to  rang6ya  chyag-ri 
bhungtai  ani. 

U-g  pi  to  rangsya  chyang- 
ri  bung  thain. 

Sul  bhau  pa-ni-ka  bhainyu 
bhaiiTa. 

231. 

His  brother  is  taller 
than  his  sister- 

Ati  molu  ngai  muhar  ani  . 

U-g  maulu  ngai  muhara  in 

Sui  panga  muJhara. 

232. 

The  price  of  that  is  two 
rupees  and  a  half. 

Ji-g  ba  ati  mid  chim-ja  ani . 

Ji-g  ba  ati  mid  chim-ja 
Tasat-in. 

Uthula  nau  (sic)  . 

233. 

My  father  liTes  in  that 
.  small  house. 

Hidi  rupaya  to  date  ;  hidi 
rupaya  TO-ja  daya. 

Ai  rupayl  u-ja  da-ti  (da-ni) 

Rupaya  Tai 

234. 

G  iTe  this  rupee  to  him. 

/v  B 

Ati  rnpaya-mang  TO-ja- 
kharchi  kOr-san. 

/V 

Ati  rupaya-mang  To-ja  kOr- 
yo. 

Rupaya  pitai 

235. 

Take  those  rupees 
from  -him. 

Vo  bud-syung  dhungaya 
hang  phi-B  gTiya. 

Ati  bud  syung-g  saii  gangr 
phi-mang-s  giyo. 

Hatau  chai  jyOra  hoi  dai 

236. 

Beat  him  well  and 
bind  him  with  ropes. 

Ati  kuTangku  kharchi  ti 
haTey. 

Ati  bagi-khu-kharchi  ti 
hTaugiyO. 

Ti  lya-la 

237. 

Draw  water  from  the 
well.. 

Ji-g  laro  chham 

Ji-g  lare  chham 

Na  git  tajai  .  .  , 

238. 

Walk  before  me. 

Na  yung-kO-ti  kha  mi  siri 
rani  ? 

Nag  nigam  khami-g  siri 
ra-gan  ? 

Ni  ha-la  binyarO  ?  . 

239. 

Whose-  boy  comes  be¬ 
hind  you  ? 

Ga-s  ati  kha-mi-ja  tOnas 
(tOnis)  ? 

Ga-s  ati  khami-ja  tOnisO  ? 

Mole  pita  ? 

240. 

Fi’om  whom  did  you 
buy  that 

Ati  sang-khn-chi  tig 

dukandari-ja. 

Ati  oang-khu-chi  tig  paiicha- 
ja-kharchi. 

Gau-kii  malipai  dnka-jar  . 

241. 

From  a  shopkeeper  of 
the  Tillage. 
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NORTH  ASSAM  GROUP. 

The  mountainous  region  between  the  Assam  Valley  and  Tibet,  from  Bhutan  in  the 
west  to  the  Brahmaputra  in  the  east,  is  inhabited,  by  a  series  of  tribes  which  all  speak 
Tibeto-Burman  languages.  Beginning  from  the  west,  they  are  the  Akas,  the  Daflas, 
the  Abor-Miris,  and  the  Mishmis.  The  last  mentioned  tribe  comprises  several  sub* 
tribes,  such  as  the  Chulikata,  the  Digaru,  and  theMiju.  The  dialects  spoken  hyall  these 
tribes  will  in  this  Survey  be  brought  together  into  one  group,  the  North  Assam  group. 

Most  speakers  of  the  dialects  of  this  group  live  outside  the  settled  territories  of 
British  India,  and  the  numbers  returned  at  the  censuses  of  1891  and  1901  were  accord¬ 
ingly  unimportant.  The  table  which  follows  registers  the  details — 


Name  of  language. 

Census  of  1891. 

Census  of  1901. 

ci  • 

20 

26 

Abor  . 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

170 

357 

Miri 

• 

35,510 

40,472 

Dafla 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

990 

805 

Mishmi 

• 

220 

71 

Total 

• 

36,910 

41,731 

We  have  no  trustworthy  information  about  the  number  of  speakers  outside  British 
India. 

AUTHORITY— 

Konow,  Sten, — Note  on  the  Languages  spoken  between  the  Assam  Valley  and  Tibet.  Journal  of  the  Royal 
Asiatic  Society,  1902,  pp.  127  and  ff. 

The  North  Assam  group  is  not  a  well-defined  philological  group  with  salient  gram¬ 
matical  features  distinguishing  it  from  other  Tibeto-Burman  forms  of  speech. 

The  Abor-Miris  and  the  Daflas  speak  dialects  which  are  so  closely  related  that  they 
can  justly  be  considered  as  one  and  the  same  form  of  speech.  In  vocabulary  it  often 
strikingly  agrees  with  one  or  the  other  forms  of  Mislimi,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  short 
table  which  follows — 


Arrow 

Digaru 

ni-pii 

Dafla 

o-pu 

Blood 

Miju 

ui 

33 

ui 

Brother  . 

Digaru. 

nd-pu 

33 

a-bu 

Dark 

ka-no-H 

33 

kdn 

Dog 

c 

n-kwi 

33 

i-ki 

Dream  . 

ydmo 

33 

ytimmd 

Drink  . 

33 

turn  . 

33 

tu 

Eat 

>> 

dh  a  . 

33 

da 

Feather 

33 

am  . 

33 

am 

Flower  . 

c 

trip  a 

33 

oppu 

Hair 

33 

dhong 

33 

dvm 

Horn 

» 

ro 

33 

a-ru 

Pig 

,  * 

33 

ba-li 

33 

illyi 

Slave 

33 

m-po 

» 

pd 

Snake 

3) 

tdbd  .  , 

33 

tab 

x 
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Tail  .....  Digaru  la-ming  .  .  .  Dafla  d-mz 

Tree  .....  „  ma-sang  .  .  .  „  san 

Water  .....  ,,  md-chi  .  .  .  ,,  ishi 

Such  instances  might  easily  be  multiplied.  They  are  strengthened  by  a  certain 
correspondence  in  some  grammatical  features.  Thus  the  Dafla  plural  suffix  ede  can  be 
compared  with  Chulikata  du  ;  the  personal  pronoun  of  the  second  person  is  the  same ; 
the  plural  suffix  long  in  Digaru  pronouns  agrees  with  lu  in  Miri  and  Dafla.  Dafla  and 
Miri  agree  with  Digaru  in  using  a  negative  suffix,  while  Miju,  like  Aka,  prefixes  the 
negative  to  the  verb,  and  so  on. 

In  many  important  points,  however,  Mishmi  differs  from  Abor-Miri,  and  the  points 
of  correspondence  just  referred  to  are  not  of  an  importance  sufficient  to  prove  a  close 
connexion  between  the  two  forms  of  speech. 

The  difference  between  Aka  and  the  other  dialects  of  the  group  is  still  greater. 
Under  the  influence  of  strange  and  radical  phonetical  laws  Aka  has  assumed  a  peculiar 
appearance,  and  it  is  often  difficult  to  compare  its  vocabulary  with  that  of  other  Tibeto- 
Burman  forms  of  speech.  The  short  table  which  follows  registers  some  of  the  most 
striking  cases  of  coincidence.  Thus,  Aka  du,  Dafla  d-bo,  father  ;  Aka  d-nl ,  Dafla  an, 
mother;  Aka  dnga-sd  and  sd,  Meithei  angang  and  ma-chd,  child  ;  Aka  nyu ,  Kuki-Chin 
nai  and  nau,  younger  brother  or  sister  ;  Aka  lu,  Tibetan  bio,  Lushei  lung,  mind  ;  Aka 
e-nyl,  Dafla  a-nyl ,  eye;  Aka  nusu,  Tibetan  sna,  Newari  nhdsa,  nose  ;  Aka  khie,  Tibetan 
mgo,  Burmese  khaung,  head  ;  Aka  ( khe-)chu ,  Chaudangsi  chham,  hair  (of  the  head)  ;  Aka 
ml,  Tibetan  me,  fire  ;  Aka  khu,  Dumi,  Kulung,  etc.,  ku,  Tibetan  chhu,  wrater  ;  Aka  ju, 
Singpho  jan,  sun ;  Aka  chhl,  Tibetan  nyi,  fish ;  Aka  bho  and  vo,  Tibetan  phag,  Lushei 
vok,  pig;  Aka  ke,  Spitti  ghd,  cloth ;  Aka  tsdu,  sa,  Tibetan  za,  eat;  Aka  thu,  Tibetan 
’athung-ba,  Dafla  tu,  drink  ;  Aka  ji,  Tibetan  sbyin,  Dafla  ji,  give  ;  Aka  Idu,  Meithei  lau. 
take  ;  Aka  je,  Bangkas  se,  run  ;  Aka  ze,  se,  Tibetan  shi,  die,  and  so  on. 

Aka  also  differs  from  the  other  dialects  of  the  group  in  many  details  of  grammar. 
On  the  whole,  it  can  be  said  that  the  North  Assam  group  is  not  a  merely  philological, 
but  also  rather  a  geographical  group. 

I  now  proceed  to  make  some  remarks  about  the  position  of  these  dialects  and  their 
relation  to  other  Tibeto-Burman  languages.  Our  knowledge  of  them,  and  especially  of 
Aka  and  Mishmi,  is  however  unsatisfactory,  and  the  remarks  which  follow  are  given 
with  every  reserve. 

flhe  North  Assam  dialects  can  roughly  be  described  as  Tibeto-Burman  forms  of 
speech  intermediary  between  Tibetan  and  the  dialects  spoken  in  Assam  and  Further 

India. 

The  old  prefixes  are  still  to  a  great  extent  independent  syllables  and  have  not  been 
fused  into  one  sound  with  the  ensuing  base. 

Me  are  not  satisfactorily  informed  about  the  tone  system.  Miri  and  Mishmi  are 
said  to  possess  tones.  We  do  not  know  if  the  same  is  the  case  in  Aka  or  Dafla.  The 
use  of  an  elaborate  system  of  tones  in  at  least  some  of  these  dialects  is  a  point  of  agree¬ 
ment  with  Central  Tibetan,  Central  Naga,  and  Ivacbin.  The  preservation  of  the  old 
prefixes  the  North  Assam  group  shares  with  most  Tibeto-Burman  dialects  of  Assam  and 
Further  India,  and  also  with  many  Himalayan  dialects. 

There  are  no  traces  of  the  rich  pronominalization  prevailing  in  one  group  of  Hima¬ 
layan  dialects.  The  Forth  Assam  dialects  agree  with  most  typical  Indo-Chinese 
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languages  in  the  principles  regulating  the  conjugation  of  verbs.  The  verb  is  virtually 
a  noun,  and  it  does  not  differ  for  person  and  number. 

There  are,  however,  some  minor  points  in  which  the  North  Assam  dialects  agree 
with  the  Himalayan  forms  of  speech. 

The  numeral  kshi,  two,  in  Aha,  seems  to  agree  with  Byangsi  nisi ,  Kanawfii.  nish, 
Sunwar  nishi,  etc.,  as  to  the  termination.  The  suffix  chu  of  the  past  tense  in  Aha  is 
perhaps  connected  with  chd  and  chu  in  Darmiya.  The  suffix  na  of  the  relative  participle 
in  Aha  and  Abor-Miri-Dafla  can  be  compared  with  na  in  Yakha.  Similarly  the  adjec¬ 
tive  suffix  zd,  sd,  or  seu  in  Aha  can  be  compared  with  the  suffix  chu  in  Magari  and  cho 
in  Chouras’ya.  The  accusative  suffix  em,  am  in  Abor-Miri-Dafla,  bears  a  strihing  resem¬ 
blance  to  the  m  which  is  added  to  the  articles  re  and  mo  in  Rdng  in  order  to  form  an 
accusative.  The  use  of  generic  prefixes  with  numerals  in  Dafla  and  Miri  can  be  com¬ 
pared  with  the  use  of  such  suffixes  in  Newarl  and  other  Himalayan  dialects.  It  is, 
however,  more  closely  connected  with  the  use  of  generic  prefixes  in  the  Bodo  languages, 
some  Naga  dialects  such  as  Mihir  and  Empeo,  and  the  Kuhi-Chin  group. 

In  this  connexion  we  may  also  note  that  all  North  Assam  dialects,  with  perhaps  the 
exception  of  Miju,  use  the  same  verb  substantive  in  the  formation  of  a  periphrastic 
present.  The  various  forms  of  this  verb  all  correspond  to  Tibetan  ’adug-pa,  which  is 
used  in  the  same  way.  Compare  further  the  suffix  tu  of  the  present  in  Yakha,  Limbu, 
Byangsi,  etc. 

The  reflexive  suffix  shit,  sit  in  Abor-Miri-Dafla  should  be  compared  with  s  in 
Balling,  and  perhaps  also  with  che  in  Mikir, 

The  formation  of  causals  is  only  known  in  Dafla  and  Miri,  where  the  verb  4  to  do,’ 
ma  and  mb,  respectively,  is  suffixed  to  the  principal  verb.  Compare  the  causal  suffixes  mu 
in  Rai,  mat  in  Rong  and  other  dialects.  The  causal  in  Aka  is  probably  formed  in  the 
same  way  as  in  Tibetan. 

The*  causal  suffix  ma,  mb  can  also  be  compared  with  the  prefixed  ma,  man,  etc.,  in 
the  Old  Kuki  dialects. 

The  genitive  is  formed  by  prefixing  the  governed  to  the  governing  word.  Aka 
often  repeats  the  former  by  means  of  a  pronominal  prefix  before  the  latter.  The  same  is, 
to  some  extent,  the  case  in  Himalayan  dialects,  and  it  is  the  prevailing  principle  in  the 
Kuki-Chin  group.  The  genitive  suffixes  ka  in  Dafla  and  Miri,  chi,  etc.,  in  Aka  corre¬ 
spond  to  forms  such  as  Tibetan  Icyi,  Meithei  gi,  Bunan  gyi,  gi,  KanashI  ka,  and  so  on. 

A  prefix  which  occurs  in  various  forms  such  as  a,  e,  i,  o,  and  u,  is  apparently  used 
in  all  dialects,  with  perhaps  the  exception  of  Miju.  It  is  not  like  the  Burmese  prefix  a, 
used  to  form  nouns  of  action  from  verbs,  but  is  very  common  before  nouns  and  adjectives, 
apparently  without  adding  anything  to  the  meaning.  A  similar  prefix  is  common  in 
many  Himalayan  dialects,  and  in  the  Naga  and  the  Kuki-Chin  languages.  It  is  prob¬ 
ably  by  origin  a  demonstrative  or  personal  pronoun.  In  Aka  it  is  identical  in  form 
with  the  pronoun  of  the  third  person. 

Dafla,  Miri,  and  Mishmi  make  use  of  a  prefix  ka  before  adjectives.  In  this  respect 
they  agree  with  the  dialects  of  the  Bodo,  Naga,  and  Kachin  groups.  In  this  connexion 
we  may  also  note  that  Dafla  and  Miri  agree  with  Kachin  in  repeating  the  last  syllable 
of  names  of  animals  before  the  suffixes  of  gender. 

The  suffix  of  the  comparative  in  Dada  and  Miri  is  yd,  which  corresponds  to  yo  and 
zb  in  many  Kuki-Chin  dialects. 
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Several  other  postpositions  and  suffixes  can  be  traced  in  other  connected  dialects.. 
Thus  the  plural  suffix  de  in  Aka,  hiding  in  Miri,  ede  in  Dafla,  dd  in  Chulikata,  etc.,  can 
be  compared  with  Tibetan  dag ,  Manchati  de.  The  suffixes  na,  la ,  etc.,  of  the  conjunctive 
participle  in  Aka,  Dafla,  and  Miri,  should  be  compared  with  Tibetan  na ,  nas,  la,  las,  and 
similar  forms  in  many  connected  languages.  The  locative  su(Fix  la  in  Dafla  and  Miri 
corresponds  to  Tibetan  la.  The  Miri  future  suffix  ye  corresponds  to  Byangsi  ye,  and 
so  on.  It  is  not  however  of  any  interest  to  register  such  details,  so  long  as  our  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  North  Assam  dialects  is  not  more  satisfactory.  They  would,  at  the  utmost, 
give  a  very  imperfect  picture  of  the  actual  state  of  affairs.  I  therefore  confine  myself 
to  some  remarks  on  the  numerals  and  the  personal  pronouns. 

The  first  five  numerals  are  : — 


Aka 

Dafla 

Miri 

Chulikata 

Digaru 

Miju 

One 

d 

akkin 

d-ka,  d-ter 

e-khe 

e-khing 

ko-mo 

Two 

kshi 

anyi 

d-nyi 

kd-ni 

kd-ying 

kd'ning 

Tliree 

tzu 

a- ora 

d-um 

kd-sh 

ka-sang 

kd-sam 

Four 

pfl-ri 

a-pl(i ) 

d-pi 

kd-ppi 

kd-prei 

kam-brin 

Five 

pom 

a-ng(o) 

d-nga 

ma-ngd 

md-ngd 

ka-liin 

One. — The  forms  in  Dafla,  Chulikata,  and  Digaru  are  practically  identical.  Aka  a 
corresponds  to  Miri  died,  Meithei  a-md ,  Kachin  ai-md,  Durgmali«&’-po ;  Waling  akta,  etc. 
Miju  ko-mo  perhaps  corresponds  to  Chouras’ya  kolo,  Balling  hong,  etc.  The  final  mo 
must  he  compared  with  md  in  Meithei  a-md ,  Kachin  ai-md ,  etc. 

Two. — Aka  kshi  is  probably  derived  from  knyis,  compare  Aka  cliln,  Tibetan  nyi> fish. 
The  final  shi  should  be  compared  with  the  termination  in  Byangsi  nisi ,  etc.  The  prefix 
k  is  identical  with  Mishmi  kd  and  corresponds  to  Tibetan  g  in  gnyis,  two.  Dafla  and 
Miri  use  a  prefix  d  like  many  Central  and  Eastern  Naga  dialects. 

Three. — Mishmi,  and  probably  also  Aka,  have  a  prefix  kd  corresponding  to  g  in 
Tibetan  gsum ,  three.  Dafla  and  Miri  prefix  a.  Compare  two. 

Four. — All  dialects  apparently  contain  a  numeral  li  or  ri  with  a  suffix  pa  or  p,  cor¬ 
responding  to  b  in  Tibetan  bzhi,  four ;  b  and  bi  in  the  Bodo  languages ;  ba  and  pa  in 
many  Naga  dialects,  and  pa  in  Kuki-Chin.  To  this^>  Mishmi  prefixes  kd  or  kam.  The 
form  li  or  ri  also  occurs  in  many  Himalayan  dialects  and  in  the  Assam-Burmese 
languages,  while  Tibetan  zhi  differs. 

Five. — Miju  ka-liin  seems  to  correspond  to  Tibetan  Inga  with  ka  prefixed.  Aka 
pom  is  probably  derived  from  pa-nga.  Compare  Bai  bhok-pu,  five.  The  prefix  pa  has 
already  been  mentioned  with  ‘  four.’  Md  in  Chulikata  and  Digaru  md-nga,  five,  cor¬ 
responds  to  the  prefix  ma  in  the  numeral  ‘  five  ’  in  Kachin,  Meithei,  Lhota,  Miklai, 
Thukumi,  and  most  Naga  Bodo  dialects. 

The  higher  numerals  twenty,  thirty,  etc.,  are  formed  by  prefixing  ‘two,’  ‘three,’  and 
so  on,  to  the  numeral  ‘  ten  ’  in  Aka  and  Mishmi,  while  Dafla  and  Miri  suffix  the  multiplier 
after  the  pattern  ‘  tens-two,’  ‘  tens- three,’  etc.  Tibetan,  Kachin,  Burmese,  Mikir  and 
other  dialects  agree  with  Aka  and  Mishmi,  while  the  Kuki-Chin  and  most  Naga 
languages  form  their  higher  numerals  in  the  same  way  as  Dafla  and  Miri. 
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I  now  turn  to  the  personal  pronouns. 

/. — Aka,  Dafla,  Miri  and  Chulikata  have  forms  which  are  identical  with  or  derived 
from  Tibetan  and  Burmese  nga.  The  Digaru  pronoun  ha,  I,  is  probably  derived  from 
the  same  form.  Compare  Meithei  ai  and  Khoirao  hai.  It  is  probable  that  the  forms 
beginning  with  h  are  due  to  an  aspiration  of  the  initial  ng  corresponding  to  the  aspirated 
pronunciation  of  soft  consonants  in  Eastern  Tibet.  A  strong  aspiration  might  well 
supersede  the  rest  of  the  consonant  in  the  pronunciation.  A  similar  interchange 
between  ng  and  h  occurs  in  dialects  of  Khami.  Miju  hi  corresponds  to  ge  in  Manehati 
and  to  hei  in  the  Kuki-Chin  languages.  Ni,  we,  in  Aka  corresponds  to  Bhrarnu  ni, 
Kanashi  ni,  etc. 

Thou. — Dafla,  Miri,  and  Mishmi  have  the  forms  nd  and  nyd,  corresponding  to 
Angarni  no  and  similar  forms  in  numerous  Himalayan  and  Assam- Burmese  dialects. 
Aka  ha  is  perhaps  connected  with  ha  in  Sir  George  Campbell’s  Hati  Garya.  Aka  jo,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  probably  identical  with  Tibetan  hliyod,  which  is  locally  pronounced 
chho. 

The  preceding  remarks  will  have  shown  that  there  is  considerable  difference  between 
the  various  North  Assam  dialects.  The  position  which  they  all  and  individually  each 
of  them  occupy  with  reference  to  other  Tibeto-Burman  languages  is  also  complex  and 
cannot  be  brought  under  one  simple  formula.  There  are  numerous  points  of  agreement 
now  with  one,  now  with  another  group  of  dialects.  The  home  of  the  North  Assam 
tribes  may  be  considered  as  a  kind  of  backwater.  The  eddies  of  the  various  waves  of 
Tibeto-Burman  immigration  have  swept  over  it  and  left  their  stamp  on  the  dialects.  On 
the  whole,  however,  the  North  Assam  forms  of  speech  can  be  described  as  links  which 
connect  the  Tibetan  and  Himalayan  dialects  with  the  languages  of  the  Bodo,  Naga, 
Kuki-Chin  and  Kachin  groups. 
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AKA  OR  HRUSSO. 

The  Akas  occupy  the  hills  to  the  north  of  the  Assam  valley,  between  Bhutan  in  the 
west  and  the  Pafla  hills  in  the  east.  The  Buruli  river  forms  the  boundary  between  them 
and  the  last  named  country.  We  do  not  know  how  far  they  extend  towards  the  north. 

The  tribe  is  called  Aka  or  Angka  by  its  neighbours.  They  call  themselves 
Hrusso  and  Tenae.  They  are  divided  into  two  clans  which  the  Assamese  call  Hazari- 
khowa,  eaters  of  a  thousand  (hearths),  and  Kapas-clior,  cotton  thieves.  Among 
themselves  they  distinguish  about  ten  minor  clans. 

The  whole  tribe  is  said  to  number  about  230  families.  Twenty  speakers  of  Aka 
were  returned  from  Darrang  during  the  preliminary  operations  of  the  Linguistic  Survey. 
At  the  last  Census  of  1901  the  same  number  Avas  returned  from  Darrang.  Six  speakers 
were  enumerated  in  other  districts,  so  that  the  Assam  total  was  26. 

AUTHORITIES— 

Brown,  Rev.  N., —  Comparison  of  Indo-Chinese  Languages.  Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal, 
Vol.  vi,  1837,  pp.  1023  and  ff.  Note  on  Aka  on  p.  1026  ;  vocabulary,  by  J.  Rae,  on  p.  1032. 
This  vocabulary  has  been  taken  from  a  Dafla  dialect. 

Beames,  J., — Outlines  of  Indian  Philology  with  a  map  showing  the  distribution  of  Indian  Languages. 
Calcutta  1867.  Numerals  in  Appendix  A. 

Hesselmeyer,  Rev.  C.  H., — The  Hill  Tribes  of  the  Northern  Frontier  of  Assam.  Journal  of  the  Asiatic 
Society  of  Bengal,  Vol.  xxxvii,  Part  ii,  1868,  pp.  192  and  ff. 

Dalton,  Edward  Tuite, — Descriptive  Ethnology  of  Bengal.  Calcutta  1872.  Account  of  the  Akas,  on 
pp.  37  and  ff.  ;  vocabulary,  after  Hesselmeyer,  on  pp.  73  and  f. 

Campbell,  Sir  George, — Specimens  of  Languages  of  India,  including  those  of  the  Aboriginal  tribes  of 
Bengal,  the  Central  Provinces,  and  the  Eastern  Frontier.  Calcutta  1874.  Aka  specimens  on 
pp.  238  and  ff. 

Gait,  E.  A., — Census  of  India  1891.  Assam  Vol.  I. — Report.  Shillong  1892  ;  note  on  the  Akas  on 
p.  223  ;  on  their  language  on  p.  184. 

Anderson,  J.  D., — A  short  Vocabulary  of  the  Aha  Language.  Compiled  in  1893.  Shillong  1896. 

I  am  indebted  to  the  Dev.  Russel  Payne  for  a  list  of  standard  words  and  phrases 
and  a  translation  of  the  parable  of  the  Prodigal  Son  in  Aka.  The  text  of  the  parable 
has  been  forwarded  in  an  incomplete  form,  because  the  Aka  chief  through  whose  assist¬ 
ance  the  translation  was  being  prepared  disappeared  before  the  completion  of  the  work. 
It  was,  therefore,  impossible  to  accompany  the  text  with  an  interlinear  translation,  and 
the  text  itself  is  also  far  from  being  satisfactory.  It  has,  however,  proved  impossible 
to  procure  new  specimens,  and  I  have,  therefore,  tried  to  translate  the  text  as  best  I 
could.  Both  text  and  translation  are  given  with  the  utmost  reserve.  I  have  not 
ventured  to  correct  the  text  from  the  scanty  materials  at  my  disposal,  and  I  have  made 
very  little  use  of  it  for  the  grammatical  sketch.  On  the  other  hand,  I  did  not  feel  my¬ 
self  justified  in  leaving  it  out  altogether.  The  study  of  Aka  is  attended  with  so  great 
difficulties  that  it  is  of  importance  to  record  all  materials  which  are  available  for  the 
elucidation  of  this  dialect. 

The  remarks  on  Aka  grammar  which  follow  are  based  on  the  list  of  words,  and  on 
an  analysis  of  the  lists  published  by  Messrs.  Hesselmeyer  and  Anderson ;  see  Authorities, 
above. 

Pronunciation. — The  best  rendering  of  the  various  sounds  of  the  Aka  dialect 
seems  to  be  that  given  by  the  Rev.  C.  II.  llcssclmcyer.  The  spelling  in  the  other  texts 
is  very  inconsistent. 
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E  and  i  are  constantly  interchanged  ;  thus,  kse  and  kshi,  two;  pferi  and  firi,  four;. 
e  and  i,  he ;  me  and  mi>  fire.  Eu  is  apparently  written  for  i  in  ba-theu ,  thy,  in  the 
parable. 

A,  the  sound  of  a  in  {  all,*  is  usually  written  a  and  o  in  the  specimens ;  thus,  nga , 
na ,  nali,  and  ngna,  for  nd,  I ;  ela  for  eld,  under ;  seiya  and  seiyo,  his,  etc.  The  sound  d 
is  probably  also  meant  in  rulchri ,  rawkhri,  and  reukli,  to  watch,  to  tend. 

0  is  written  a  and  eu  ;  thus,  jah  for  jo,  you ;  stheu  for  stho,  nine. 

U  has  been  rendered  in  different  ways.  Mr.  Anderson  probably  means  it  with  his 
u  which  he  describes  as  a  guttural  u.  He  often  writes  iu  and  ui  instead.  The  Rev. 
C.  H.  Hesselmeyer  usually  writes  it.  In  other  places  we  find  this  sound  rendered  as  e, 
eu,  i,  and  u;  thus,  nenna,  nina,  and  nilna,  man;  zu,  tzu,  and  ’tse,  three;  nishi,  nu-zu , 
and  niisii,  nose  ;  upse,  upseu,  psi,  psiu,  and  pshii,  high ;  sheu,  shi,  and  shiit,  to  strike  ;  gi, 
giu,  gui,  and  gii,  to  strike. 

Short  final  vowels  are  apparently  sometimes  dropped  ;  thus,  klies-na,  goats,  from 
Jchesi,  a  goat;  i  s-ne,  he  will  strike,  from  shit,  to  strike,  etc.  "When  a  finali  or  u  is 
dropped  the  preceding  consonant  is  apparently  palatalized,  and  this  modified  pronuncia¬ 
tion  seems  to  be  indicated  by  prefixing  an  i  ;  thus,  ct-in  for  a-ni,  a  mother  ;  na  ish-da 
for  na  sliitda,  they  strike,  etc. 

Concurrent  vowels  are  sometimes  contracted ;  thus,  sau,  also  written  seu  and  sou, 
from  sa-u,  child  male,  son;  bou ,  from  ba-it,  thy  father.  In  other  places  the  hiatus 
remains,  or  euphonic  letters  such  as  y  and  w  are  inserted;  thus,  du-ah  and  du-io-d, 
O  father  ;  i-y-au,  his  father,  etc. 

An  h  is  often  added  at  the  end  of  a  syllable  ending  in  a  vowel ;  thus,  asdh,  a  cat ; 
nah  and  nd,  I.  Messrs.  Hesselmeyer  and  Anderson  do  not  use  h  in  this  way,  and  it  is 
probable  that  it  is  not  pronounced. 

The  writing  of  aspirated  letters  is  inconsistent.  Thus,  we  find  chlie  and  che,  to  say  ; 
khak-leh  and  khakh-leh,  again  ;  klieri  and  keri,  young ;  bha,  ba,  and  vo,  an  interrogative 
particle. 

The  aspirates  kh  and  ph  in  many  words  interchange  with  M,  h,  and  pf,  f  respec¬ 
tively.  Thus,  mu-khu  and  muJm ,  male  ;  kliu,  khu,  and  hu,  water ;  phum  and  pfumu, 
five;  pliu-grd  and  fu-grd,  horse,  etc.  Ph  is  apparently  always  pronounced  as  f  or  pf, 
while  kh  sometimes  is  the  aspirated  k  and  sometimes  the  spirant  l$h,  like  the  ch  in 
German  ‘  ich  ’  or  each.’  This  latter  pronunciation  must  be  supposed  wherever  kh  inter¬ 
changes  with  h,  and  I  have,  therefore,  in  such  cases  written  kh. 

Ch,  chh,  ts,  s,  t,  and  th  are  apparently  all  interchangeable.  Thus,  clia,  chha,  tsa, 
and  sa,  to  eat ;  enicha  and  enisa,  near ;  ke-chii  and  ke-ti,  hair  ;  na-chhi,  na-thi,  and  na-ti, 
my,  etc.  ‘  To  speak  ’  is  thien  in  Mr.  Anderson’s  list,  and  che  or  chlie  in  the  parable. 
The  tha  in  bho-na  thaddu  ettheu-e-kliu,  pigs  eaten  (?)  husks,  is  probably  identical  with 
cha,  tsa,  sa,  to  eat. 

J is  interchangeable  with  dz  ;  thus,  ji  and  dzi,  give.  The  occasional  writings  ds 
and  tz  probably  denote  the  pronunciation  dz  ;  thus,  ju  and  dsu,  sun  ;  zu  and  tzu,  three. 
The  latter  word  is  given  as  ’ tse  by  Mr.  Hesselmeyer.  And  we  also  find  interchange 
between  hard  and  soft  consonants  in  other  cases  ;  thus,  sikzi  and  ’ksi,  eight ;  nza,  ’ nsu , 
and  ntzii,  mouth ;  sza,  ’ sse ,  and  ssit,'  iron.  The  hard  sound  is,  in  all  these  instances, 
given  by  Mr.  Hesselmeyer.  In  the  parable  we  find  sipzi,  sibji,  and  subji,  to  make  merry, 
and  in  the  list  of  words  printed  below  ve-tchu  and  jya,  give,  and  so  forth.  Such 
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instances  point  to  the  aspirated  pronunciation  of  soft  initials  which  is  current  in  Eastern 
Tibet  where  g,  d,  b,  j,  and  dz  are  hardly  distinguishable  from  the  corresponding  hard 
sounds.  This  tendency  is  still  more  developed  in  the  Assam-Burmese  languages  where 
most  soft  initials  have  become  hardened.  Aka  has  apparently  in  most  cases  preserved 
the  original  soft  initials,  but  the  instances  quoted  above  show  that  the  development  from 
soft  to  hard  sounds  has  also  begun  in  that  dialect. 

Sh  and  s  are  sometimes  interchanged  ;  thus,  ni-shi  and  nu-su ,  nose  ;  kshi  and  Icse, 
two.  Sz  in  sza,  iron,  probably  denotes  an  emphatic  s.  Messrs.  Hesselmeyer  and  Ander¬ 
son  give  ’ sse  and  ssu,  respectively. 

A  1c  before  sibilants  has  apparently  a  tendency  to  be  dropped  ;  thus,  kshi  and  shii, 
gold.  We  may,  therefore,  infer  that  a  prefix  k  has  been  lost  in  the  numeral  zu,  ’tse 
(Hesselmeyer),  or  tzu  (Anderson),  three.  Compare  Tibetan  gsum. 

B  and  v  are  sometimes  interchanged ;  thus,  in  the  imperative  prefix  be  or  ve,  and  in 
the  interrogative  particle  ba  or  vo.  This  points  to  a  bi-labial  rather  than  a  labiodental 
pronunciation  of  v. 

M  and  n  interchange  in  phumia  and  phun-ge,  behind,  mi-kzeu  and  nkzeu,  bad.  The 
change  seems  to  be  euphonic. 

Ng,  gn,  and  n  are  sometimes  interchanged ;  thus,  nga ,  na,  and  nd,  I ;  gne-thau,  and 
ne-thau,  country ;  ngya,  gne,  and  nie,  house. 

Several  other  instances  of  interchange  may  be  collected  from  the  texts.  It  is,  how¬ 
ever,  impossible  to  classify  them,  and  we  do  not  know  enough  of  the  dialect  to  go  into 
further  details. 

We  have  no  information  as  to  whether  Aka  possesses  tones  like  Dafla  and  other 
neighbouring  dialects. 

Prefixes. — An  otiose  prefix  a,  e,  or  u ,  is  frequently  used  in  nouns  and  adjectives. 
Thus,  au,  father  ;  d-lu,  brother ;  e-ni,  eye  ;  e-sd,  flesh  ;  e-ni-sa ,  near  ;  e-mie,  old  ;  n-psliu 
and  e-pshii,  high.  It  is  probably  identical  with  the  possessive  pronoun  of  the  third 
person;  compare  e-phnn-ge,  behind;  ba-phum-iya,  behind  you  ;  e-bra-ge,  before  ;  na-bra, 
before  me.  Compare  Tibetan  a  in  a-ma,  mother;  a-jo,  elder  brother. 

The  prefix  na  in  na-phun,  wife  ;  na-sau,  son,  etc.,  is  perhaps  the  possessive  pronoun 
of  the  first  person. 

Several  other  prefixes  seem  to  occur.  I  have  not,  however,  succeeded  in  analysing 

them. 

There  are  no  Articles.  The  numeral  d,  one,  is  used  as  an  indefinite  article;  thus, 
nii-na  a,  a  man.  A-bd  is  sometimes  used  in  the  same  way  ;  thus,  phu-grd  a-bd,  a  horse. 
The  prefix  e  and  the  demonstrative  pronouns  may  also  be  translated  by  means  of  the 
English  articles.  Thus,  e-mi-mi,  a  woman ;  sitcliii  hd-na  khisi  d-nye  sd-m-do-dd ,  tiger 
they  goat  many  eat,  tigers  eat  goats  ;  si-tchu  lid-e  ndshbnye,  tiger  that  I  shoot- will,  I  will 
shoot  a  tiger  ;  ha  nii-nd  dzii-da-dd,  that  man  dying  is,  the  man  is  dying.  It  will  be  seen 
from  these  instances  that  a  demonstrative  pronoun  is  often  used  where  we  would  prefer 
the  indefinite  article.  The  reason  is  that  the  Akas,  like  other  uncivilised  tribes,  have  a 
much  more  concrete  and  vivid  conception  of  the  outer  world  than  we. 

Nouns. —  Gender  is  only  apparent  in  the  case  of  animate  beings.  Different  words 
are  frequently  used  in  order  to  distinguish  the  gender  of  human  beings.  Thus,  au, 
.father;  d-ni,  mother:  d-lu ,  elder  brother;  d-nta,  elder  sister:  mu-&hn,  male  being ; 
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mi-mi,  woman.  U  and  mi  are  used  as  suffixes  in  order  to  distinguish  the  gender;  thus, 
san,  son  ;  sct-mi  or  sam,  daughter.  Z7  is  probably  identical  with  the  word  for  c  father/ 
Sir  George  Campbell  gives  a-boa,  father,  and  u  is  probably  derived  from  bo  or  pho  ; 
compare  Tibetan  pha.  Pho  is  used  as  a  male  suffix  in  the  parable  in  kheri  sa-pho, 
young  child-male,  younger  son.  Mi  is  probably  identical  with  ni,  mother.  Compare 
the  Tibetan  female  article  ma,  and  mi  in  Burmese  tha-mi,  daughter. 

The  words  mu-khu .  male,  and  mi-mi,  female,  are  used  in  a  similar  way  ;  thus,  mu- 
khu  sd,  male  child ;  mi-mi  sd,  female  child. 

The  names  of  animals  are  often  preceded  by  a  prefix  fu ;  thus,  fu-lu-khu,  cow; 
fu-mu,  buffalo  :  fu-grd,  horse.  This  prefix  must  be  compared  with  prefixes  such  as  sa, 
ta,  ma,  etc.,  in  other  Tibeto-Burman  languages  before  names  of  animals,  and  has  nothing 
to  do  with  the  distinction  of  gender.  Thus,  fu-grd1  is  ‘animal-horse.’ 

The  usual  suffixes  for  distinguishing  the  gender  of  animals  are  bit,  male,  and  ni, 
female,  to  which  em,  dm,  or  urn  is  often  prefixed ;  thus,  d-shd  em-bu,  cat  male ;  d-slid 
em-ni,  cat  female  :  sii-lo  urn-bit,  a  dog  ;  sii-lo  ami-ni,  a  bitch.  Other  suffixes  are  urba, 
liugd,  glo,  and  rau,  male,  and  jachu,  female.  Thus,  fu-lu-khu  urba  or  dm-bu,  an  ox; 
fu-lu-khu  jachu.  a  cow:  vd  hagd,  a  boar;  vd  ni,  a  sow:  khisi  glo  or  khisi  um-bu,  a  he- 
goat ;  dam-rau,  a  cock,  etc. 

Number. — Number  is,  when  necessary,  denoted  by  means  of  numerals,  or  by  adding 
some  word  conveying  the  idea  of  multitude,  such  as  de,  all  (?) ;  d-nye,  and  annia,  many ; 
thus,  du  d-nye,  fathers ;  fu-grd  anniya,  horses  ;  bo-de  lo-kho-de,  goods,  and  so  forth.  I 
cannot  analyse  the  plural  suffixes  in  mi-mi  ji-ju  u,  woman  all  (?)  good,  good  women ; 
na-re  it  nii-nd,  to  good  men ;  sleh  (i.e.,  sii-lo )  ne-plie,  dogs.  The  last  mentioned  suffix 
ne-plie  is  perhaps  a  demonstrative  pronoun.  Plurality  is  often  indicated  by  adding 
plural  pronouns.  Thus,  sitchu  hd-na,  tiger  those,  tigers;  nit-nd  fo-nd,  man  those,  men; 
nii-nd  it  na-chi,  man  good  them-of,  of  good  men ;  khes-nd,  goat  they,  goats ;  sam  ni, 
daughter  them-to,  to  daughters,  and  so  on.  Ja  du,  fathers,  seems  to  mean  your  father(s). 

Case. — The  subject  and  the  direct  and  indirect  object  are  not,  as  a  rule,  marked  by 
the  addition  of  any  suffix.  An  i  or  e  is,  however,  often  added.  Thus,  se-e  lianya,  that 
what,  what  is  that  ?  si-tchii  lid-e  nd  shi-nye,  tiger  that  I  shoot  will ;  sapse-za  ne-na-v-i 
ba-lain,  servant  man  (he)  called ;  eioi  (i.e.,  e-y-u-i)  chimin,  his-father-to  (he)  said ; 
sam-eh,  to  a  daughter,  and  so  on.  Na-i,  them  to,  is  contracted  to  nai  or  ni  ;  thus,  nd 
nai  khu  me ji-m-bie,  I  them  water  some  gave;  sapse-khiri  ni  che-ne,  servant  them-to 
said,  he  said  to  the  servants.  Compare  the  corresponding  suffix  a  in  Dafla  and  Miri. 

The  genitive  is  often  expressed  by  simply  putting  the  governed  before  the  governing 
noun;  thus, fu-grd  gro  dsimie  (Hesselmeyer),  horse  white  saddle,  the  saddle  of  the 
white  horse.  The  governed  noun  is,  however,  usually  repeated  by  means  of  a  pronoun. 
Thus,  bau  e-ni-ya  mn-khu-sd  ke-nia  da,  thy-father  his-house-in  male-child  how-many  are  ? 
how  many  sons  are  there  in  your  father’s  house  ?  suin  e-ld,  tree  it’s-bottom,  under  the 
tree;  fu-grd  grou  saio  zin,  horse  white  its  saddle,  the  saddle  of  the  white  horse. 

A  genitive  suffix  chhi,  chi,  tlii,  or  ti  occurs  in  forms  such  as  nga-chhi,  my  ;  du-ti,  of 
a  father,  and  so  on. 

The  vocative  may  be  marked  by  adding  d  ;  thus,  au-w-d ,  O  father. 

1  Mr.  Anderson  gives  j^u-gord,  and  adds  that  the  word  is  borrowed  from  Assamese.  But  gora  or  gra  is  probably 
idenlical  with  Bara  go-rui  ;  Lushei  sa-ko-r,  and  similar  forms  in  other  connected  languages.  It  contains  the  root  rang 
which  occurs  in  the  words  for  ‘  horse  ’  in  most  Indo-Chinese  languages. 
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Other  relations  are  indicated  by  means  of  postpositions.  Such  are  gu,  ge,  and  ga, 
i.e.,  gii,  in;  se,  in;  din  and  goyo,  from;  e-ld,  under ;  bra  and  vra,  before ;  phum-ia, 
behind  ;  lure-du-ge ,  inside  in ;  lare-du-goio,  inside  from  ;  a  or  ia,  in,  with,  and  so  on. 

Adjectives. — Adjectives  are  often  followed  by  a  suffix  which  is  written  zd ,  sd,  and 
seu  ;  thus,  e-mi-zd,  thin  ;  a-kha-zd  and  d-khd-sd,  alone,  a  single  ;  klie-ri-seu,  young.  It 
is  probably  a  verbal  suffix  ;  compare  the  suffix  sd,  cliha,  or  chho  of  the  past  tense,  and  the 
corresponding  use  of  the  suffix  td  in  Lusliei  and  connected  languages.  The  suffix  sd 
seems  to  occur  in  the  parable  in  sei  gne-theu  a-brew  noko  essami  dkhdsd  duse  laledebi. 
Mr.  Anderson  gives  nukud,  rich,  and  1  have,  therefore,  combined  no-ko-essd  as  an 
adjective  qualifying  mi,  a  man.  Akhdsd  corresponds  to  Mr.  Anderson’s  d-khd-zd ,  alone, 
and  is  used  as  an  indefinite  article.  I  translate  the  sentence  ‘that  country  in  (?) 
rich  man  a  that- with  joined,  he  went  and  joined  a  rich  man  in  that  country.’ 

Adjectives  usually  follow,  but  occasionally  also  precede  the  noun  they  qualify ; 
thus,  nii-na  u,  a  good  man  ;  u  nii-nd,  good  men.  A  suffix  na  is  sometimes  added  ;  thus, 
e-mi-sa-na  gnya ,  small-being  house,  the  small  house  ;  khe-ri-seu-na  sau,  young-being  son, 
the  younger  son.  Such  forms  must  be  considered  as  relative  participles.  Adjectives  are 
freely  combined  with  verbal  suffixes  ;  compare  verbs. 

The  suffix  of  the  comparative  is  fd,  also  written  plid,  phou,  pheye ,  and  pliau.  Thus, 
e-nii-mi  i-arna  pshib-phd-dd,  his  brother  is  taller  than  his  sister ;  mini  hawi  mukhn 
pshii-phd,  woman  that  man  tall  more,  man  is  taller  than  woman  ;  ke  dedue  seioh  ge 
u-phou,  clothes  all  them  in  good-more,  the  best  cloth.  Goyo  is  used  as  a  particle  of 
comparison  in  ha  nd  goyo  bogo  plieye  umdodd,  this  soil  than  that  more  good-is. 

Numerals. — The  numerals  are  given  in  the  list  of  words.  They  follow  the  noun 
they  qualify.  They  are  not  combined  with  generic  particles. 

A,  one,  corresponds  to  d  in  Miri,  a-md  in  Meithei,  ai  in  Singpho,  etc.  A-khd-sa , 
alone,  seems  to  be  a  fuller  form  of  the  numeral ;  compare  Dafla  akkin-ga,  Digaru  e-khing, 
Chulikata  e-khe.  An  instance  has  already  been  given  of  the  use  of  d-khd-sd  as  an 
indefinite  article.  The  final  sd  is  probably  the  same  suffix  as  Ins  been  mentioned  under 
the  head  of  adjectives. 

Kshi,  two,  corresponds  to  Tibetan  gnyis  ;  compare  Aka  chhi,  Tibetan  nyi,  fish.  Sir 
George  Campbell  gives  gu-ni.  Compare  also  Sunwar  nishi  and  similar  forms  in  other 
Himalayan  languages. 

Zu,  three,  is  written  tzii  by  Mr.  Anderson  and  ‘tse  by  Mr.  Ilesselmcyer.  Zu 
probably  represents  the  pronunciation  dzu.  It  probably  contains  a  prefix  k  corre¬ 
sponding  to  g  in  Tibetan  gsum,  three.  Compare  the  forms  kshi  and  shit,  gold. 

Firi,  four,  corresponds  to  Digaru  kdprei,  Bara  bre,  and  similar  forms  in  other  Bodo 
languages.  Compare  the  form  fall,  li  in  Lepclia,  Kuki-Chin,  and  Kacliin  ;  le  in  Burmese  ; 
bli  in  Magari,  and  so  on. 

Fhum  or  pfnmu  is  probably  derived  from  pa-nga  and  contains  the  usual  numeral 
nga.  Sir  George  Campbell  gives  bn-ngn.  Similar  forms  occur  in  all  other  Tibcto-Burman 
languages  ;  thus  Rengma  Naga  pfil  and  pang,  five. 

The  higher  numerals  arc  formed  by  prefixing  the  multiplier  to  the  numeral  ‘  ten.’ 
Thus,  dzii-rii  (Anderson),  thirty ;  phumu-ru,  fifty.  JBi-sha,  twenty,  is  borrowed.  It 
also  occurs  in  Dimasa. 

Pronouns. — The  following  are  the  personal  pronouns, — 
nyd  or  nd,  I.  ha,  thou.  e  or  i,  he,  she,  it. 

ni,  we.  jo  or  ze,  you.  nd,  they. 

VOL.  Ill,  PART  I.  4  £ 
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Nd  is  also  written  nga,  and  the  initial  was  originally  ng  ;  compare  Tibetan  and 
Burmese  nga,  nga.  Phu,  I,  in  No.  162  is  probably  a  pronoun  with  the  meaning  ‘  self.’ 
It  is  also  combined  with  other  personal  pronouns;  thus,  ngi-phu,  we,  jah-phu,  thou. 
‘We*  is  ni  or  ngi ;  compare  Bhrarnu  nga,  I  ;  nl,  we. 

Bd,  thou,  also  occurs  in  the  meaning  ‘  you.’  A  similar  form  ba-mi,  thou,  is  found 
in  the  Lyng-ngam  dialect  of  Khassi.  Another  pronoun  of  the  second  person  occurs  in 
do-goio,  of  thee.  Jo,  jb-e  or  ze,  you,  is  also  written  jah.  Jah-phu  occurs  with  the 
meaning  ‘  thou.’ 

The  personal  pronoun  of  the  third  person  is  originally  a  demonstrative  pronoun, 
and  other  demonstratives  such  as  fo  and  lid  may  be  used  in  the  same  way.  In  the 
plural  we  find  nga  and  nd,  which  may  be  added  to  other  demonstratives ;  thus,  fd-nd, 
lid-nd,  they,  and  probably  also  b'gou-na  (Hesselmeyer),  they;  compare  nd  du  bugia 
e-mi-sa-na  ngya  ga  re-cla,  my  father  that  small  house  in  lives ;  lid  nd  goyo  bogo  plieye 
u-m-do-dd,  that  soil  from  this  more  good-is,  this  soil  is  better  than  that.  B’gou,  bu-gia, 
or  bo-go  thus  seems  to  be  a  demonstrative  pronoun  pointing  to  something  in  sight. 
Basa,  their,  only  occurs  in  the  list.  A  pronoun  du,  he,  she,  it,  seems  to  occur  in  forms 
such  as  du-ge,  him-to  ;  du-se,  him-with. 

The  personal  pronouns  are  combined  with  the  usual  case  suffixes ;  thus,  ngd-ge,  in, 
of  me ;  ba-chhi,  of  thee;  jo-goio,  from  you,  of  you,  etc.  From  sai,  that,  he,  we  find 
seiya  and  saio,  his. 

Demonstrative  pronouns  are  sai,  this,  that ;  bo-go,  that  (near) ;  pfo,  fo,  be,  that ; 
hd,  that ;  khai,  that.  In  the  plural  nd  is  added  ;  thus,  lid-nd,  those. 

There  are  no  relative  pronouns.  Relative  participles  are  formed  by  adding  the  suffix 
na  ;  thus,  klieri-seu-na  sau,  younger-being  son,  the  son  who  was  youngest. 

Demonstrative  pronouns  are  often  used  as  a  kind  of  correlative ;  thus,  ke  dedae 
seioh  ge  u-phou  sei  lai-neh  seh,  cloth  all  those  of  good-more  that  taking  put  on,  bring  the 
best  cloth  and  put  it  on  him. 

Interrogative  pronouns  ar e  juah,  zu,  or  ze,  i.e.,  probably  zii  or  z'o,  who  ?  ban,  ha, 
or  h  aniah,  what  ?  han-do,  why  ?  ki-nia  or  khi-nia,  how  much  ?  how  many  ? 

Verbs. — Verbs  do  not  change  for  gender,  number,  and  person. 

The  usual  verb  substantive  is  da,  dd,  or  dd.  Compare  the  corresponding  forms  in 
Miri  and  connected  languages.  This  verb  is  frequently  used  as  an  auxiliary  verb,  as  is 
also  the  case  in  Dafla,  Miri,  and  Mishmi. 

Present  time. — The  root  alone  is  often  used  without  any  suffix.  Thus,  chlii 
khu-gii  riu,  fish  water-in  live,  fishes  live  in  the  water. 

A,  e,  and  i,  all  probably  different  spellings  of  a  verb  substantive,  are  often  added ; 
thus,  i  du-a  (Hesselmeyer),  he  is;  ba  gu-eh,  thou  strikest ;  khiisii  sherie  tsd-i  (Anderson), 
goat  grass  eats,  the  goat  eats  grass.  W e  is  sometimes  used  instead  of  e ;  thus,  nd  niii 
liiksliu  gra-dd-ioe,  my  house’s  roof  rotten-is  ;  masu  nd  ru-jo-ioe,  birds  they  fly.  I  cannot 
decide  whether  the  w  is  euphonic  or  whether  toe  is  the  fuller  form.  Compare  Burmese  i, 
Kachin  ai ;  Kuki-Chin  a,  e,  and  ai  ;  Naga  e  and  ice,  and  so  on. 

Ni  or  ne,  probably  another  verb  substantive,  is  often  used  in  the  same  way ;  thus, 
nah  gi-neh,  i.e.  nd  gii-ne,  I  strike  ;  nah  guin,  i.e.  nd  gd-n(i),  I  am  striking.  A  or  e  is 
sometimes  added  to  this  ni ;  thus,  ba  ni-ni  han  che-nid,  thy  name  what  call  ?  what  is 
thy  name  ?  nd  khd-7iie,  I  go. 
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A  suffix  bl,  be,  or  bueli,  i.e.,  probably  bit,  is  often  used  in  the  present  tense.  Thus 
ba  khd-bueh,  thou  goest  ;  nd  gii-m-bl  (Hesselmeyer),  I  strike;  nali  kha-ne-be,  I  go.  This 
suffix  is  probably  identical  with  Tibetan  pa,  ba.  The  m  in  gii-m-bl  is  perhaps  an  assertive 
or  participial  suffix. 

Chho  or  chha  occurs  in  forms  such  as  ni  du-chho,  we  are  ;  na  du-chha-y-a,  they  are. 
The  md  in  ba  du-cha-md,  thou  art,  should  be  compared  with  Hong  ma,  and  similar 
suffixes  in  connected  dialects.  Compare  the  m  in  gii-m-bl,  above. 

The  verb  substantive  du,  da  or  da  is  often  used  as  an  auxiliary.  Thus,  i  phum  na-da, 
his  wife  is  ill;  re-dd,  he  is  sitting;  e  gi-da-eh,  he  strikes;  rawkhri-da-ya,  he  is  tending; 
chha-due  thu-deu  annia-du,  to-eat  to-drink  much-is,  there  is  plenty  of  food.  M  is  often 
prefixed  ;  thus,  ba  si-liit  lid-ice  nd  si-liii  ha-we  u-pha-m-dd,  thy  dog  that  my  dog  that  good- 
more-is,  thy  dog  is  better  than  mine. 

The  corresponding  form  of  the  verb  substantive  is  dd-dd,  etc.,  and  this  form  is 
also  used  in  order  to  form  a  periphrastic  present.  Thus,  si-chit  hd-nd  khusit  d-nye  sd-m- 
da-dd,  tiger  they  goat  many  eat,  tigers  eat  goats ;  lid  nennd  zit-an-dd-dd,  that  man  to- 
die-preparing-is,  the  man  is  dying. 

De  in  ngdh  kha-de-be,  they  go,  is  probably  identical  with  dd,  etc. 

Past  time. — There  is  no  marked  difference  between  the  present  and  past  times. 
The  root  alone  is  also  used  to  denote  the  past  ;  thus,  e  nd  shiit,  i.e.,  shii,  him  I  struck ; 
e  nd  md  shii,  him  I  not  struck. 

Ni  or  ne  occurs  in  forms  such  as  clie-ne,  he  said ;  nd  di-n,  i  went ;  nd  giting,  I  struck, 
and  so  on. 

Bi  is  very  often  used  in  the  past  tense ;  thus,  nd  nd-i  khu  me  ji-m-bie,  I  thera- 
to  water  some  gave ;  la-le-de-bi,  he  joined ;  ni  kha-m-bi,  we  went ;  kha-khu-da-bi,  he 

went. 

The  suffix  m  in  ji-m-bi-e,  gave,  is  also  used  in  connexion  with  other  suffixes ;  thus, 
i  du-me-re-de,  he  was;  la-khe-ri-me-re-de,  he  gathered;  kha-ri-meh-re-ze,  he  divided. 
Me  and  meli  in  these  forms  is  probably  identical  with  m.  We  find  this  suffix  used  alone 
in  forms  such  as  ma-kha-meh,  he  did  not  enter  ;  lid-deo  di-m-vb,  why  came-interrogative- 
particle,  why  have  you  come  ?  The  md  in  forms  such  as  ba  di-md,  thou  wentest  ;  jah 
khammd,  you  went,  is  perhaps  the  same  suffix. 

The  chu  in  nah  du-cliu,  they  were,  is  probably  connected  with  the  suffix  chb,  chu  in 
Darmiya,  etc.  In  pliu-e  du-chun,  I  was,  it  has  been  combined  with  n{i).  Jah-plm  du - 
chha-md,  thou  vast,  should  be  compared  with  du-cha-md,  art.  The  form  nah  gui-ch/iua,  I 
was  striking,  I  had  struck,  seems  to  show  that  the  suffix  is  not  chu  but  cho  or  chit.  Mr. 
Ilesselmeyer  gives  so  and  sc;  thus,  nd  du-so,  I  was;  nd  kliah-seu I  went.  Compare 
Darmiya  so. 

The  verb  substantive  is  used  in  forms  such  as  i  sda,  i.e.  i  shii-dd,  he  struck  ;  jah 
ish-da,  you  struck  ;  ngah  lclia-de-bi,  they  went.  Gri-dain,  he  has  married,  probably 
contains  the  verb  dau  or  deu,  to  make. 

A  suffix  lai  occurs  in  forms  such  as  nennd  pliie-nd  dl-Jai,  men  those  came,  the  men 
have  come  ;  sei-khe-lain,  he  smelt,  lie  kissed  ;  ba-lain,  he  asked  (?)  ;  bah  bangin  dau-da- 
lain,  thou  feast  madcst. 

The  suffix  of  the  Future  is  nie  or  nye,  also  written  vyd.  Thus,  ng  gii-nie,  I  shall 
strike ;  e  nd  shi-nyd ,  him  I  strike-will.  Ne  is  often  used  instead,  and  this  form  is  prob¬ 
ably  identical  with  t.he  corresponding  form  for  the  present  and  past  times.  Thus,  ngali 
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sne ,  i.e.  nd  shu-ne,  they  will  strike.  Bi  may  be  added ;  thus,  kha-ne-bi ,  I  will  go  ;  sip- 
zeu-sip-zi-ne-bi,  we  will  be  merry  and  glad,  let  us  make  merry. 

Another  suffix  of  the  future  is  ve ;  thus,  chha-veh,  I  will  say ;  ha  sheue,  i.e.  ha 
shu-ve,  thou  wilt  strike.  Compare  present. 

The  root  alone  is  also  used  as  an  Imperative.  Thus,  khu-niu  di,  quickly  come ; 
shn  me  jik,  firewood,  some  bring  ;  la,  take.  A  suffix  e,  we,  or  bueh  is  often  added  ;  thus, 
zdrd  dd-we,  rice  cook  ;  age-lao-y-e,  take  ;  cha-bueh ,  eat. 

In  gi-gueli ,  strike,  the  root  is  apparently  reduplicated. 

A  suffix  clilie  occurs  in  la-chhe,  take. 

A  prefix  bi,  be,  bu,  or  ve  occurs  in  several  forms ;  thus,  bi-di-bi,  go ;  be-shiu,  strike  ; 
bu-dzu-bi,  die  ;  ve-tchu,  give.  It  will  be  seen  that  it  is  sometimes  combined  with  a  suffix 
bi.  In  nd  be-shi-shu-bii,  me  strike,  this  suffix  has  taken  the  form  bit,  the  preceding  shu 
probably  corresponding  to  the  reflective  particle  slm  in  Dafla  and  Miri. 

A  suffix  in  occurs  in  plural  forms  such  as  leli-in  and  da-in,  put  ye. 

The  root  alone  is  also  used  as  a  Verbal  noun.  Thus,  hd  phurdie  Id-le-niu  siuni  siu 
di-ioe,  that  axe  taking  tree  to-cut  go ;  i  siiru  Id-le-niu  mask  bid  di-dye,  he  gun  taking 
bird  to- shoot  went. 

A  suffix  deu  or  due,  probably  derived  from  the  verb  deu  or  dau,  to  do,  is  used  in  the 
parable  in  forms  such  as  sa-deu,  to  eat ;  rukri-deu,  to  tend  ;  bjiva-deu,  dancing  (?)  ;  thu- 
mah-da-deu,  to  feast.  It  is  probably  identical  with  du  in  thaddu,  food. 

A  suffix  bu  occurs  in  forms  such  as  sibji-de-bu,  to  make  merry  ;  clie-bue,  to  call. 
Gi-phi-neh,  to  strike,  seems  to  contain  another  suffix  phi  of  the  future  tense.  The  same 
form  is  also  translated  ‘  I  may  beat 5  in  the  list.  Mr.  Anderson  has  nd  didjiu  dd-plii 
zk-bd-nik,  I  work  to-do  understand. 

Participles. — The  relative  participle  has  been  mentioned  with  relative  pronouns. 
Viddeu,  a  cultivator,  and  kishi-rakkliru,  a  goat-tender,  are  nouns  of  agency,  and  seem  to 
contain  a  suffix  u.  Another  suffix  ba  occurs  in  dokhdn-ba,  a  shopkeeper  ;  compare  the 
Tibetan  article  pa,  ba. 

Adverbial  participles  are  apparently  formed  by  adding  di-neh ;  thus,  u-di-neh,  well ; 
kho-lo-di-neh,  as  a  servant.  The  real  suffix  is  probably  neh,  nyd,  or  nyk  ;  compare  khu- 
nyd  or  khu-nyu  quickly.  In  the  Parable  we  find  khu-tho-neh,  quickly,  containing  a 
suffix  tho  which  is  probably  identical  with  the  suffix  di  in  u-di-neh ,  well.  Compare  deu 
or  dau,  to  do. 

The  suffix  niii  is  also  used  in  order  to  form  a  conjunctive  participle.  It  has  been 
written  in  various  ways,  as  nyk,  niya,  neh,  etc.  Thus,  nd  bazar  goyk  di-nyu  dlgk  lalien , 
I  bazaar  from  going  rice  brought  ;  hd  gik  lid-e  dokhdn-ba  goyk  phu-nik  lalien,  that  cloth 
that  shopkeeper  from  buying  brought,  I  bought  that  cloth  from  a  shopkeeper ;  zuiya 
phu-niya  la-vah,  whom-from  buying  took,  from  whom  did  you  buy  it  ?  dinneh,  having 
come  out ;  zi-niah,  having  died. 

Le  is  often  prefixed  to  niu  ;  thus,  Id-le-niu,  having  taken,  with;  gi-le-neh,  having 
struck  ;  kha-thi-le-neh,  having  gone  ;  khu-zu-linge ,  having  arisen. 

Leh  is  sometimes  used  in  the  same  way  ;  thus,  ma-hou-ze-chi-leh ,  having  been  lost ; 
khakh-leh,  having  gone,  again. 

Nyd  and  le  are  probably  identical  with  the  Tibetan  suffixes  nas  and  Ins. 

Other  participles  are  che-da-re,  having  said  ;  kha-me-bi,  gone  ;  jchd-khu-mc,  having 
seen ;  di-phi-li,  having  gone,  etc. 
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Many  Compound  verbs  occur,  but  I  have  not  been  able  to  analyse  them.  Chi  or 
tlii  seems  to  intensify  the  meaning  ;  thus,  kha-thi-le-neli,  having  gone  ;  ma-hou-ze-chi-leh, 
having  been  lost.  It  is  perhaps,  however,  only  a  suffix  of  the  past. 

Khu  is  added  in  many  verbs ;  thus,  kha-khn,  to  go ;  kho-[chu,  to  see  ;  ma'Cha-khu,  did 
not  eat,  and  so  forth.  It  does  not  seem  to  add  anything  to  the  meaning. 

Mr.  Anderson  gives  shiu,  i.e.  shu,  to  kill,  which  is  a  causal  of  dzii,  to  die.  It  cor¬ 
responds  to  Tibetan  causals  after  the  type  intransitive  initial  g,  causative  kh. 

There  is  no  Passive  voice.  Nah  gi-dah,  i.e.  nd  gii-dd,  I  am  struck,  literally  means 
my  striking-is ;  nah  singeh  bua,  I  shall  be  struck,  seems  to  be  miswritten  for  nd  shii-ne- 
- da ,  me  (he)  will-strike.  I  do  not  understand  suyd  in  nah  gidah  suyd,  I  was  struck. 
It  probably  means  4  then  compare  khe-yd,  when  ? 

The  Negative  particle  is  a  prefixed  md  or  m ;  thus,  e  nd  md-shii ,  him  I  not  struck  ; 
md-dzi,  gavest-not ;  mikzeu,  bad.  N  is  substituted  for  m  in  nkzeu ,  bad  ;  compare 
Pronunciation. 

The  Interrogative  particles  are  VO,  vet,  ha,  or  hha,  and  md  ;  thus,  hd  lu  hdn  vie - 
dd’VO,  thy  mind  what  thinking-is  ?  zuiya  plm-niya  la-vah,  whom-from  being  took,  from 
whom  did  you  buy  it  ?  pliu-grd  adiat  ki-nia-ba,  horse  old  how-much,  how  old  is  this 
horse  ?  khai  lia-da-rin-bha,  that  what-is  ?  luju  sd-md,  breakfast  ate,  have  you  eaten 
breakfast  ?  The  interrogative  particle  is  often  dropped  when  the  sentence  contains  an 
interrogative  pronoun.  Thus,  ha  ni-ni  han  ehe-ni-a,  thy  name  what  say,  what  is  your 
name? 

The  usual  order  of  words  is  subject,  object,  verb. 
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(Darrakg.) 


Ni-na 

a  sei-ya  mu-kbu 

sa  ksbe. 

Khe-ri-seu-na 

sau 

seiob 

Man 

one  him-to  male 

childs  two. 

Yoking  er -being 

son 

his 

eioi 

father-to 

chhuin,  ‘  au-wa,  ba 

said,  ‘ father -  0,  thy 

bo-lo-kbo  no-je 
goods-oj  my 

(i.e.  na-chhi) 

bo-dau 

share 

sei 

that 

no  za.’ 

Taleneb  bo-de-lo-kbo-de 

khari-meb-re-ze 

namkhor-se. 

Khe-ri- 

sa-pho 

me  give.' 

Then  goods 

divided 

them- to. 

Younger- son 

seili 

that 


bo-lo-kho 

goods 


l 

he 


la-kke-ri-me-re-d  e, 
gathered , 


utka  la-khe-ri*le-neh  e-ra-sreb 


all(?)  collected-having  far 


ne-theu 
country 

kha-tlii-le-neh  ta-le-neli  seiyah  nenna  mikzeu  na  bo-se-Dah  ba 

one-to  gone-having  then  there  men  had  them  joining(?)  property  (?) 


a-ge 


sai  kliazin. 

Ta-le-ueh 

seiyah 

utka 

khats-me-re-deb  sei 

ne-tliu 

sei 

that  squandered. 

Then 

there 

all(?) 

squandered  that 

country 

that 

ma-tbeu-ma-bbo 

di-ne.  Sei 

sa-deu 

tbu-deu  ma-tlieu-ma-blio 

di-ne. 

Sei 

in-want 

became.  He 

eat-to 

drink-to  wanting 

became. 

That 

gne-theu  abrew 

noko-essa-mi  a-kba-sa 

du-se  la-le-de-bi. 

Sei 

bho 

country  in 

ricli-man 

one 

himnvith  joined. 

His 

pigs 

rukri-deu-se 

tend-to 

ta-ha-li-na 


khak-din.  Sei  bho-na 

go-made.  He  pigs 

ma-sak-del).  Seiah  itchhe 


sa-nsreh 


eat-would 


but 

not-ate-even.  Then 

thought 

made, 

titu 

ania 

chha-due 

tb  u- deu 

annia-du, 

servants (?) 

many 

eat-to 

drink-to 

much-is, 

nab  au 

ettbi 

e-ni-ge 

kha-ne-bi  gna 

I  father 

him-of  near 

go-ivill 

1(0 

“  au-ab, 

nab 

aioh 

osra 

i-vra 

“father-0, 

1 

father  heaven(C) 

before  t 

thaddu  e-ttheu-e-khu  sei 
food(?)  husks  that 

daukhein,  seioh  i-tchin,  ‘  seioh  ou 

then  he-said,  1  there  father' s(?) 
nab  i  ma-cba-khu.  Ya 

I  here  hunger.  Now 

dinna  au-i  chba-veh, 

going  CO  father-to  say-will , 
sei  nah 
here  I 


ba-seu  ngab 
thy -son  me 
kbo-lo-di-ne 
servant-as 


roa-da-phi ; 


cbe-bue  aiah-nali  deu 
call-to  now-as  more{?)  not-worthy ; 

la.”  ’  Se-nali  che-da-re  ku-zu-linge  iy-au 


nkzeu 

da-da ; 

nab 

evil 

did  ; 

1  ' 

noi 

ba 

gneu 

me 

thy 

house 

itchh-ge 


keep. 


55  5 


khahin. 

went. 


E-ra-geh 


re-da 
Far  was 
mlro-ve-le-neb 
loving 

sei-khe-lain. 
smelt  (kissed). 


sei 


Thus  saying  arising  (?)  his-fatlier  him-of-to 

ey-en  i  kko-kbuin,  kho-khu-li-neh  nilvo-di-ne, 
then  his-father  him  saw,  seeing  loved, 

lu-khro-neh  khu-tho-neh  jeh-zeu  sei  enro  iyah 

pitying  quickly  ran  his  neck  that-on 

Sei  e-sou  i  ckhain,  c  au-ab,  ba-tbeu  e-ni-siai  uab 
That  liis-son  him  said,  ‘  father-  0,  thy  eye-in  I 
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lala  dating,  iyah 
sin  did,  and 

Kina-di-neh 


ngeli  chem-jeh 
tO'Call 


*3' 

me 


aiyeu 


But 

u-phou 

good-more 

ge-deh 

on-also 


angasa 


ba-seu 
thy-son 

sapse-khiri-ni  cbe-ne, 

said, 
ekji-ze 
his- finger 


ma-da-ni.’ 
not-proper-is ? 


seiob-ge 


his- father  servants-to 

sei  lai-neb  seb, 

that  bringing  put-on, 

sitba  da-in ;  iyab 

shoes  put ; 

seib  ze-le-neb, 
child  this  died-having , 
chhe-da-bi.’  Syah  nab 
found- a  gain.'*  Then  they  to-make-merry  began. 

Sei  e-soa  mo-kau-sei  patkari  geiob 

Then  his-son  elder-that  fields  from 

khaueh  gneh  e-tben  kha-khu-da-bi  seiob 

came  house  towards  went  then 


now 

seiyab 

now 


cliba-le-neb 

eating 

kbak-leb 
again 


ba  ne-tbi  ungo 
thou 

‘  ke  de-due 

‘  cloths  all  them-among 

sei  gitbleb  lebin,  eksi 
that-on  ring  put,  his-foot 

tbu-le-neb  sip-zeu-sip-zi-ne-bi ; 
drinking  merry-be-let-us ; 

cbbe-neb ;  sei  ma-hou-ze-cbi-leb, 
alive-is  ; 


he 


lost-being , 


sibji-de-bu  da-da-bi. 


kba-kbu-da-bi.  Sei  i 

went.  Then  he 

i  sedu  bjiva-deu 

lie  music  (?)  dancing 


di-khu-lei-neh, 

seiob 

i 

sapse-za-ne-na-vi 

balain, 

‘  kbai  ba 

hearing, 

then 

he 

poor -man  (a  servant) 

called, 

‘  this  what 

da-rin-bha  ?  ’ 

Seiob 

i 

du-ge  cbbe,  ‘  seiob 

ba 

seu-na-keu  sai 

is-being-done  ?  ’ 

Then 

he 

him- to  said,  *  there 

thy 

brother  he 

kha-khu-da-bi, 

bou 

i 

radz-ni  zara  geuak.’ 

Seiob 

i  lu-cbbvi-neb 

has-come, 

thy -father 

he 

rejoicing  rice  gave? 

Then 

he  angry -being 

ni-seb  ma-kha-meli ; 

sei 

kbo-le-neh  eiyeu 

dinneli 

kakati-daueh 

house-in  not-entered ; 

that 

seeing  his- father 

coming 

to-enter 

ngeb-sleain.  Seiob 

entreatedf).  Then 


aiyao-ih  cbi-cbuin,  ‘  kho-soueh, 
his-father-to  said,  ‘  look, 


nab 

I 


ma-kba-khu-ru  reukbin  ba  nui 

not-departing(?)  observed  thou  me 

sidabu-seb  bab  ukkun  ma-zu 

years(?)  thy  command  disobey 


kbisi-sab 
goat-young 
Iyab  eseu 
Bow 
bah 
thou 
ba 
thou 

ngi-pbu 
we 


ma-dzi 

not-gavest 

kha-khu-neli 


nab 


nu-dcli 


a-deh 
one-even 
seib 

the-son  this  going 

bangin  seseioh-i  dau-da-lain.’ 
feast  (?)  him  for  (? )  madest ? 

nau-tbiai  ren,  na-sam 

me-with  art,  my-property 

thu-mali-da-deu  ve-dah. 
tofeast  proper-is 


anioab  erra 
many  years 
ba  anioab 
thy  many 

ba  nui 
thou  me 
subji-khiai-nah  dakha. 
to-make-merry . 

dau-khu-lenge.  seiob  aincali  kbau, 

done-having  then  near  came, 


chera  daueli 
work  do 
ma-dai-nch. 
not-did. 
ja  nai  nab 


ngeb-sleain, 

entreated(?), 

Tam-deb 

Nevertheless 


Seiob 
And 
anioab 
as-much 

Ilan-deu  ? 
Why  ? 


i  itcbbin,  *  sau,  kseu-deu 
lie  said,  *  son,  always 
du  kliai  ba-tcki-khoa ;  iab 
is  that  thine;  now 

ba-seu  zi-niah, 

thy -brother  died-having. 


khakh-leh 

again 


cbbe-m-bi  ; 
alive-is ; 


ba  lacbbu-m-bi.’ 
thou  foundest- again? 
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ABOR-MIRI,  AND  DAFLA. 

Abor,  Miri,  and  Dafla  are  Assamese  names  for  a  tribe  which  inhabits  the  mountains 
between  the  Assam  Valley  and  Tibet.  Many  of  them,  especially  of  the  Miris,  are  now 
settled  within  British  territory,  in  Lakhimpur,  Sibsagar,  and  Darrang. 

The  tribe  has  a  strong  Mongolian  type,  especially  the  Abors,  who  have  only  in  late 
time  begun  to  settle  within  British  territory. 

i 

The  Abors  occupy  the  mountains  to  the  north  of  Sadiya  about  the  Dihang  and 
Dibang  rivers.  They  are  apparently  a  numerous  tribe.  Mr.  Needham  remarks  that 
we  know  of  some  20,000,  and  that  we  are  aware  that  there  are  very  many  more  to  the 
north  again  of  those  we  know  of.  In  British  territory  there  were  only  some  170  Abors 
in  the  Lakhimpur  district  reported  during  the  preliminary  operations  of  this  survey. 
The  corresponding  figure  at  the  last  Census  of  1901  was  357. 

The  Abors  are  subdivided  into  numerous  clans  or  minor  tribes.  They  are  at 
present  blockaded  by  the  English,  and  we  have  no  communication  with  them. 

The  Abor  dialect  is  almost  identical  with  Miri.  The  PasI  and  Minyongs,  two 
other  numerous  tribes  inhabiting  the  hills  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Dihang,  also 
speak  the  same  language.  No  separate  specimens  have  been  given.  A  list  of  standard 
words  and  phrases  in  Abor,  so  far  as  this  dialect  differs  from  Miri,  has  been  kindly 
prepared  by  Mr.  J.  E.  Needham  and  has  been  printed  after  the  Miri  list. 

The  Miris  occupy  the  hills  to  the  west  of  the  Abors  and  extend  to  about  94°  north 
latitude.  They  have  also  been  settled  in  the  Assam  Valley  for  a  long  time.  They 
were  pushed  down  by  the  Abors,  and  these  Miris  are  generally  believed  to  have  been 
slaves  to  that  tribe.  In  the  Assam  Valley  they  were  conquered  by  the  Ahoms. 

According  to  Mr.  Needham,  the  Miris  who  reside  on  the  banks  of  the  Brahmaputra, 
Dihang,  and  Dibang  rivers,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Sadiya,  call  themselves  Mishing, 
and  are  of  the  Shaiyang,  Oiyan,  Chutiya,  Dambuk,  and  Shomwang  clans,  each  of  which 
is  divided  into  numerous  sub-divisions.  Mi-shing  means  ‘  a  Shing  man,’  and  is  identical 
with  nyi-sing  which  name  the  Dallas  use  to  denote  themselves. 

The  Assamese  Miris  are  now  found  in  Darrang,  Nowgong,  and,  above  all,  in 
Sibsagar  and  Lakhimpur.  Their  numbers  are  returned  as  follows  : — 


Census  of  1891. 

Census  of  1901. 

Kamrup  . 

• 

• 

•  • 

• 

•  • 

•  • 

• 

— 

1 

Darrang  . 

2,500 

3,471 

Nowgong  . 

60 

1 

Sibsagar 

14,100 

14,752 

Lakbimpnr  , 

18,850 

22,247 

Total 

• 

35,510 

40,472 

In  Darrang  they  are  found  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  district,  in  "villages  on  the 
Bhareli  river,  and  to  the  east  of  it.  In  Sibsagar  Miri  is  spoken  in  the  north-west  corner, 
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opposite  Lakhimpur.  In  Lakhimpnr  we  find  the  tribe  in  the  north-east  corner  and  on 
the  north  bank  of  the  Brahmaputra. 

I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  J.  F.  Needham  for  two  specimens  and  a  list  of  standard  words 
and  phrases  in  the  dialect  spoken  by  the  Shaiyang  clan.  With  regard  to  the  other  clans 
no  specimens  have  been  available.  So  far  as  we  know,  however,  all  Miris  practically 
speak  the  same  language. 

The  Dallas  occupy  the  hills  to  the  west  of  the  Miris.  Sir  William  Bobinson,  in 
his  notes  on  the  Daflas,  states  that  they  extend  from  92°  50'  to  about  94°  north  latitude. 
They  have,  in  later  times,  also  settled  in  British  territory,  in  Darrang  and  Lakhimpur. 
We  find  them  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  Darrang  district,  in  villages  on  the  Jbhareli 
river,  and  to  the  east  of  it,  and  in  the  west  of  Lakhimpur,  on  the  Darrang  border,  north 
of  the  Brahmaputra. 

The  numbers  of  Daflas  within  British  territory  at  the  Census  of  1891  were  as 
follows : — 

Darrang  .............  200 

Lakhimpur  .............  790 

Total  .  990 

The  corresponding  total  at  the  last  Census  of  1901  "was  805,  of  whom  403  were 
enumerated  in  Darrang  and  395  in  Lakhimpur. 

The  Daflas  of  Lakhimpur  call  themselves  Nyi-sing,  i.e.,  ‘  Sing-men.5  Mr.  Bobinson 
states  that  the  Daflas  call  themselves  Bangui.  The  dialect  described  by  him  is,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Mr.  Hamilton,  probably  that  spoken  at  Helem  or  Behali,  in  the  Darrang  district. 

The  Daflas  are  subdivided  into  numerous  clans,  and  several  dialects  seem  to  exist. 
The  western  form  of  speech  is  apparently  widely  different  from  that  used  in  the  east, 
but  our  information  is  limited  to  a  few  words  given  by  Mr.  Hamilton  as  an  appendix 
to  his  grammar. 

The  two  specimens  of  Dafla  printed  below  have  been  taken  from  Mr.  Hamilton’s 
grammar.  The  list  of  words  is  due  to  Mr.  H.  N.  Colquhoun,  I.C.S.,  but  has  been  altered 
so  as  to  agree  with  the  forms  given  by  Mr.  Hamilton. 
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The  dialects  spoken  by  the  Miris  and  the  Daflas  are  so  closely  connected  that  they 
may  be  considered  as  one  and  the  same  language.  I  have  therefore  made  a  combined 
sketch  of  the  grammatical  features  of  both,  dealing  with  them  in  parallel  columns  where 
the  difference  between  them  is  so  great  that  their  description  cannot  be  combined' 
without  incurring  the  risk  of  obscurity.  The  materials  which  I  have  used  are  as 
follows  : — 

The  sketch  of  Miri  grammar  is  based  on  Mr.  Needham’s  grammar  of  Shaiyang  Miri. 
With  regard  to  Dafla,  I  have  analysed  the  forms  occurring  in  Mr.  Hamilton’s  hand-book 
so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  do  so,  and  based  my  sketch  on  this  analysis.  I  have 
drawn  attention  to  the  instances  where  the  Dafla  dialect  described  by  Mr.  Eobinson 
differs.  Mr.  Hamilton’s  Dafla  is  the  dialect  spoken  beyond  British  territory  to  the 
north  of  North  Lakhimpur  town.  The  dialect  described  by  Mr.  Eobinson  is  stated  to  be 
spoken  in  Darrang.  Tor  details  the  student  is  referred  to  the  grammars  just  quoted. 

Pronunciation. — Miri  and  Dafla  abound  in  vowels.  Thus  we  find  a ,  e,  i ,  o,  and  u, 
short  and  long,  and  besides  these  a,  the  sound  of  a  in  English  ‘  all,’  and  ii,  the  sound 
of  u  in  German  £  Muhe.’  Miri  also  seems  to  possess  the  vowel  d,  the  sound  of  6  in 
German  ‘  schon,’  in  the  word  which  Mr.  Needham  spells  inquti,  what  ?  The  sound  of 
qua  in  inqua,  he  says,  is  almost  like  that  of  qui  in  English  ‘  quirk.’  I  have  therefore 
written  in-kwo. 

There  is  apparently  often  an  interchange  between  long  and  short  vowels.  Thus, 
we  find  Miri  rna-ta  and  md-ta,  search;  ke-md,  and  ke-md,  dark,  etc.  Mr.  Hamilton 
remarks  that  the  interchange  between  long  and  short  vowels  largely  depends  on  the 
cadence  of  the  sentence. 

The  pronunciation  of  vowels  is  apparently  sometimes,  especially  in  unaccented 
syllables,  rather  indistinct,  and  there  are  several  instances  of  interchange  between 
different  vowels. 

Miri  : —  Majid  : — 


A  and  e  are  interchangeable  in  unac¬ 
cented  syllables.  Thus  we  find  the  loca¬ 
tive  suffix  written  ma  and  me ,  and  the 
suffix  of  the  ablative  is  lok-ka  and  lok-ke. 


A  and  e  are  sometimes  interchanged. 
Thus,  sa-ta  te-na,  elephant  female ;  nyemm , 
woman,  probably  from  nyi,  a  human 
being ;  dd-dna  and  dd-dne,  is,  etc. 
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A  and  il  both  occur  in  a-na  and  d-nii, 
mother. 

A  seems  to  be  interchangeable  with  u 
and  d  in  the  verb  substantive,  which 
occurs  in  the  forms  dak,  dang,  dung,  du, 
and  dd. 

The  vowels  d  and  o  are  often  inter¬ 
changed  ;  thus,  d-kd,  and  a-ko,  a,  one ; 
gdg-ld,  calling  ;  gok-to,  called,  etc. 

0  is  interchangeable  with  au  in  o-ma, 
daughter,  from  au,  child.  77  is  substi¬ 
tuted  for  o  before  ai  in  the  suffix  tu-ai ; 
thus,  kd-tb,  and  kd- tu-ai,  saw. 

The  diphthong  ui  is  sometimes  pro¬ 
nounced  ui  and  also  u ;  thus,  mui,  mui, 
and  mil,  to  wish.  It  is  sometimes  replaced 
by  u,  thus,  bui,  he  ;  bu-lu,  they;  mum-buir 
and  muim-buir,  a  young  woman.  Ui 
seems  to  be  substituted  for  a  final  il  when 
a  vowel  follows  ;  thus,  gi-pil,  he  will  go ; 
gi-pui-a,  will  he  go  ? 

Many  of  these  changes  are  apparently 
the  result  of  a  kind  of  sandhi.  There  are 
also  some  traces  of  a  kind  of  ‘  harmonic 
sequence.’  Thus,  the  particle  ku  which 
often  occurs  after  the  future  suffix  pil  is 
probably  identical  with  the  affirmative 
particle  ku.  Instances  are  bu-lu  nom 
pd-pil-kii,  they  you  strike-will  ;  bet-pil-kil, 
it  will  break.  Compare  bui  gi-kang-ku, 
he  has  departed. 

A  short  vowel  in  an  unaccented  syllable 
is  sometimes  dropped  ;  thus,  kd-pt  -kd-n 
nga-lu-ka  e-kum-ld,  wliat-is  our  liouse-in  ? 
bui  kd-pii  i'-to-n ,  he  how  did  ?  how  did  he 
do  it  ?  In  these  instances  the  interrogative 
particle  na  has  been  abbreviated  to  n.  The 
accent  rests  on  the  penultimate,  or,  if  the 
interrogative  particle  be  reckoned  as  a 
syllable,  on  the  antepenultimate.  Com¬ 
pare  the  accent  in  nd-ka  a-mik  da  kd- 
pi-kd'-na ,  your  eyes  they  what-is  ?  what 
is  the  matter  with  your  eyes  ?  na  kd-pi- 
Id  i-to-na,  you  why  did  ?  why  did  you  do 
it  ?  In  the  last  two  instances  the  accent 


A,  u,  and  il  all  occur  in  the  verb  u,  to 
go  ;  thus,  d-tla,  coming  ;  u-nna,  went ; 
il-lydm,  on  coming. 

A  and  o  are  often  interchanged ;  thus 
hd-b  and  ho-b,  for ;  hdkka  and  hokka, 
from,  etc. 


Ui  and  o  are  sometimes  interchanged  ; 
thus,  bor,  younger  brother ;  buir-ma , 
younger  sister. 


In  many  cases  there  seems  to  be  a  kind 
of  assimilation  between  the  vowels  of 
neighbouring  syllables.  Thus,  le-kin, 
time-one  ;  li-nyi ,  times-two  ;  lu-um,  times- 
three,  etc.  The  il  in  illy  dm,  going,  from 
u-dba,  to  go,  is  perhaps  due  to  such  an 
assimilation.  It  may,  however,  be  due  to 
a  contraction  of  u  and  i,  an  i  being  usually 
prefixed  to  ly. 

Short  final  vowels  are  often  dropped. 
Thus  the  final  a  in  the  male  suffix  ba  and 
the  female  suffix  na.  Compare  i-ki  ki-b, 
dog  male  ;  i-ki  ki-n,  a  bitch  ;  but  sa-ta  ta- 
ba,  a  he  elephant;  sa-ta  ten-na,  a  she 
elephant.  Other  instances  of  dropping  of 
the  final  vowel  are  mil-g  and  mil-ga,  bis ; 
ngd-l  and  ngd-lu,  we,  etc.  Even  long 
vowels  are  often  dropped  ;  thus,  ku  aud  k , 
again ;  ezzi  and  ezz,  cloth,  etc. 
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rests  on  the  syllable  immediately  preceding 
na,  and  a  is  not  dropped. 

The  e  of  the  accusative  suffix  era  is 
often  dropped  when  added  to  a  pronoun 
ending  in  a  vowel.  Thus,  bui-m,  him; 
bu-lu-m,  them  ;  sim,  this  ;  dem,  that,  etc. 
The  form  dem  is  probably  formed  from  a 
theme  de  which  occurs  in  de-pl-la,  there¬ 
fore,  etc.,  and  not  directly  from  da ,  that. 

In  other  cases  the  hiatus  remains ;  thus, 
d-bu-em,  the  father ;  mi-ma-em ,  a  woman, 
etc.  In  le-m-um-hd ,  three  times,  a 
euphonic  m  is  inserted  between  the  two 
vowels. 

Pinal  consonants  are  sometimes  silent ; 
thus,  bid,  high;  oi-yd,  higher;  gad  and 
gd,  disinclined  ;  sit  and  si,  die  ;  mdh-bd, 
brother-in-law ;  ma-mo,  sister-in-law. 
Pinal  ng  has  apparently  a  rather  faint 
sound  and  is  often  dropped  ;  thus,  dd-lung 
and  dd-lu,  village  ;  dng  and  d,  come,  etc. 
It  is  apparently  freely  added  after  a  final 
long  vowel;  thus,  jut  dng,  shoe,  from 
Hindi  jutd ;  rung  and  ru,  very  ;  pdng- 
ne,  female  slave,  but  pah-bo,  male  slave; 
du-tdh,  a  year,  but  tdng-nyl-hd,  two  years, 
etc.  In  the  two  last  instances  pdng-ne 
and  tdng-nyl-hd,  ng  is  perhaps  directly 
derived  from  h  before  the  following  n,  and 
not  merely  added  after  the  dropping  of  k. 

Hard  and  soft  consonants  are  sometimes 
interchanged;  thus,  gdg-mo-to-hd ,  let  him 
catch,  from  gdh,  to  catch;  gag-la,  calling, 
from  gdh,  to  call ;  ddg-ai,  was,  from  ddh, 
to  be ;  db-dd-dem,  shooting,  from  dp, 
to  shoot ;  po-roh  roh-pa,  fowl  male,  a 
male  fowl,  but  shd-ben  ben-bd,  a  he-goat. 
In  such  cases  the  interchange  between 
hard  and  soft  consonants  is  due  to  a 
hind  of  assimilation  to  the  surrounding 
sounds. 

L  and  n  are  sometimes  interchanged ; 
thus,  em-nd,  saying  ;  lang-hum-la,  gather¬ 
ing.  The  suffixes  Id  and  nd  in  these 
instances  apparently  correspond  to  Tibetan 
las,  nas,  respectively. 


The  a  of  the  accusative  suffix  am  is 
usually  dropped  when  added  to  pronouns 
ending  in  a  vowel.  Thus,  hdm,  that ; 
ngdm,  me,  etc.  Compare  bor-am,  the 
younger  brother  ;  nyi-am ,  the  man,  etc. 


The  consonants  seem  to  be  distinctly 
sounded.  In  comparing  Mr.  Robinson’s 
Dafla  with  that  described  by  Mr.  Hamilton, 
it  will,  however,  be  seen  that  a  final  con¬ 
sonant  has  sometimes  been  dropped. 
Thus,  Hamilton  d-la,  Robinson  Idh ,  hand ; 
Hamilton  a-nyi,  Robinson  nyuh,  eye ; 
Hamilton  a,  Robinson  dng ,  go,  etc. 

The  consonant  h  in  Mr.  Hamilton’s 
grammar  is  apparently  often  very  in¬ 
distinctly  sounded.  Thus,  the  suffix  of 
the  locative  is  given  as  ha,  but  is  probably 
d  ;  compare  au-w-d, top-on.  The  suffix  of 
the  nominative  is  usually  a,  but  is  also 
often  written  ha ;  the  numeral  { three  ’ 
occurs  as  hom-ga  and  om-ga,  etc. 

Hard  and  soft  consonants  are  sometimes 
interchanged  ;  thus,  l- hi  hi-b,  dog  male ; 
pord  ro-p,  fowl  male ;  jem-pl  and  cliem- 
pl,  forty,  etc. 

JV  and  m  are  occasionally  interchanged ; 
thus,  chen-dna,  he  knows  ;  cheni-md,  he 
does  not  know.  There  seems  to  be,  in 
such  cases,  a  kind  of  assimilation.  Dafla 
n  often  corresponds  to  Miri  m  ;  thus, 
Dafla  nyl,  Miri  d-tnl,  man,  etc. 

L  and  n  are  occasionally  interchanged  ; 
thus,  mu-la,  thinking ;  u-h-na,  coming 
back.  Compare  however  the  Tibetan 
suffixes  las  and  nas. 
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B  is  substituted  for  v  in  be-lab-dung,  it 
is  slippery,  from  be-lav,  slippery ;  tdt-beg, 
hear-can,  from  veg,  can,  etc.  The  pre¬ 
ceding  or  following  sound  is  in  both 
cases  a  surd  consonant. 


L,  m,  and  n  are  often  doubled.  Thus, 
nu-ld-ella,  taking  away ;  nyemm ,  i.e. 
nyi-ma,  a  woman ;  dp-clenna,  i.e.  op,  de, 
and  the  suffix  net,  etc. 

By  has  apparently  a  sound  correspond¬ 
ing  to  that  of  ll  in  French  ‘ailleurs.’ 
This  sound  is  often  written  ily  by  Mr. 
Hamilton.  Thus,  nd  ummd,  thou  wentest- 
not,  but  nd  ummai-lye,  didst  thou  not 
go  ?  kd-ilyd-ta,  tend ;  illydm,  i.e.  perhaps 
u-ilydm,  coming,  etc. 


The  accent  usually  rests  on  the  penultimate.  There  are,  however,  several  exceptions. 
For  details  the  student  is  referred  to  the  grammars  of  Messrs.  Needham  and  Hamilton. 
There  is  apparently  much  more  change  in  the  accentuation  in  Dafla  than  in  Miri. 

Tones. — Miri  is  said  to  abound  in  tones,  but  no  attempt  has  ever  been  made  to 
describe  them.  We  have  no  information  about  tones  in  Dafla. 

Prefixes. — Most  Miri  words  consist  of  two  or  more  syllables.  Monosyllables  such 
as  i,  a  bow  ;  kb,  a  child ;  yd,  a  night,  are  comparatively  rare.  In  Dafla  monosyllabic 
words  are  much  more  common,  though  they,  in  some  cases,  are  only  apparently  monosyl¬ 
lables,  a  final  vowel  having  been  dropped,  as  in  db  from  d-bo,  a  father.  Miri  and  Dafla 
agree  in  using  otiose  prefixes.  The  most  common  prefix  of  this  kind  seems  to  be  a  or  a, 
used  before  nouns  and  adjectives.  Thus,  Miri  d-bu ,  father  ;  d-nil ,  mother  ;  d-ldk,  hand ; 
d-ki,  belly ;  d-si,  water ;  d-pui,  all  ;  d-nu,  new ;  d-nin,  near,  etc.  ;  Dafla  d-bo,  father  ; 
d-na,  mother ;  d-ld,  hand ;  aiye,  belly ;  assd,  long ;  a-nu,  quick.  This  prefix  is 
connected  with  the  Burmese  prefix  a  which  is  used  in  the  formation  of  nouns  and  adjec¬ 
tives,  and  with  the  Tibetan  prefix  a  in  words  such  as  a-ma,  mother ;  a-phyi,  grand¬ 
mother  ;  a-tlw-ba,  beautiful,  etc.  We  may  compare  the  prefix  a  in  the  Kuki  and  Naga 
languages  and  perhaps  the  demonstrative  pronoun  a  in  many  Tibeto-Burman  languages. 

The  same,  or  a  similar,  prefix  also  occurs  in  the  forms  e,  i,  o,  and  u  or  it. 

B  or  e  occurs  in  Miri  e-ngd,  fish ;  e-ki,  dog ;  e-kum,  house ;  e-puk,  arrow,  etc.  ;  Dafla 
e-hi,  tooth ;  e-yin,  potato ;  e-zzi,  cloth,  etc. 

1  or  i  is  apparently  identical  with  e.  Thus,  Dafla  i-ki,  dog  ;  illyi,  pig  ;  isshi,  water, 
etc.  I  have  not  found  any  certain  instances  in  Miri. 

0  is  also  apparently  peculiar  to  Dafla;  thus,  oppo,  Miri  d-pong,  liquor  ;  oppu,  M if i 
d-pitn ,  flower  ;  b-pu,  Miri  e-puk,  arrow,  etc. 

U  and  it  occur  in  words  such  as  Miri  id-mil,  fire  ;  Dafla  u-m  or  ii-m,  fire  ;  uttii,  bread  ; 
used,  firewood,  etc. 

In  most  of  these  cases  the  prefix  is  probably  the  same,  the  different  forms  being  due 
to  a  kind  of  harmonic  sequence. 

A  prefix  Ice  or  kd  is  apparently  used  before  ad  jectives.  Thus,  Miri  ke-mo,  dark  ;  ke-nb, 
hungry  ;  ke-ehd,  like ;  Dafla  kd-n,  dark  ;  kdcli,  dirty  ;  ka-nd,  hungry,  etc.  A  corre¬ 
sponding  prefix  ka  or  ga  is  used  in  lvachin,  Naga,  Bodo,  and  some  Kuki-Chin  languages. 

Several  other  prefixes  probably  exist.  Thus  we  find  a  prefix  beginning  with  b  in 
Miri  adjectives  such  as  bd-te,  great;  bd-je,  many;  ha-dong,  long;  be-lav,  slippery,  etc. 
A  prefix  me  apparently  occurs  in  Miri  me-ldm ,  last,  compare  Idm-ku,  back,  etc,  In  most 
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cases,  however,  we  are  not  as  yet  able  to  decide  whether  a  word  contains  an  otiose  prefix 
or  not. 

The  otiose  prefixes  are  usually  dropped  in  words  which  form  the  first  part  of  a  com¬ 
pound.  Thus,  Miri  a-mik,  eye ;  mik-sliap,  eye-lash ;  Dafla  a-nyi,  eye ;  nyi-sdmam,  eye¬ 
brow,  etc. 

Articles. — There  are  no  articles.  The  numeral  ‘  one  ’  is  often  used  as  an  indefinite 
article.  Thus,  Miri  d-nii  d-kd,  a  man ;  Dafla  beny  dkkin-ga,  a  stick  ;  nyi  dkk,  a  man. 
Very  often  the  particles  kd  (Miri)  and  gd  (Dafla)  are  used  alone.  Thus,  Miri  d-mi-kd , 
Dafla  nyl-gd,  a  man.  Kd  and  gd  are  probably  identical  with  the  so-called  Tibetan  article 
Jca,  kha,  or  ga.  The  Burmese  generic  suffix  a-khu,  "which  is  added  to  numerals  when  no 
special  suffix  is  required,  might  perhaps  also  be  compared. 

Relative  clauses  and  demonstrative  pronouns  arc  used  in  order  to  convey  the  idea  of 
definiteness. 

NouilS. — Gender. — Gender  is  only  apparent  in  the  case  of  animate  beings.  The 
gender  of  human  beings  is  distinguished  by  using  different  words  or  by  adding  suffixes. 
The  usual  suffixes  are  bo,  male,  and  mb,  ma  and  ne,  female,  in  Miri,  and  pa  or  ba,  male, 
and  ma  and  na,  female,  in  Dafla. 


Miri : 

Another  male  suffix  Ivong  or  long 
seems  to  occur  in  Miri  mi'lvong  or  mi-long, 
a  male  human  being.  Thus,  d-bu,1  father, 
d-nii,  mother  :  ta-to,  grandfather ;  yai-o, 
grandmother :  ml-lvong ,  man ;  mi-ma, 
woman  :  pdk-bb,  a  male  slave  ;  pang-ne,  a 
female  slave  :  mdk-bo,  a  brother-in-law  ; 
md-mo,  a  sister-in-law.  Mi-long,  man, 
and  mi-ma,  woman,  are  also  used  in  order 
to  distinguish  gender ;  thus,  kb  mi-long, 
child  male,  son  ;  kb-mi-ma,  daughter. 


Kafid : 

Another  male  suffix  gd  seems  to  occur 
in  Dafla  nye-gd,  a  male  human  being. 

Thus,  d-bo,  father ;  d-md  and  d-na, 
mother :  attd,  grandfather  ;  ai,  grand¬ 
mother  :  nye-gd ,  man ;  nyemm,  woman  : 
nyerra,  a  slave ;  pa-n,  a  female  slave : 
tum-ba,  a  bachelor,  etc.  Nye-gd,  man, 
and  nyemm,  woman,  are  also  used  in 
order  to  distinguish  gender  ;  thus,  kd  nye- 
gd  or  nye-gd  kd,  son  ;  kd  nyemm  or  nyemm 
kd,  a  daughter  :  nyi  nye-gd ,  a  man ;  nyi 
nyemm,  a  woman.  The  two  last  instances 
show  that  nye-gd  aud  nye-ma  are  com¬ 
pounds  consisting  of  nyi  and  the  suffixes 
gd  and  ma  respectively. 


The  gender  of  animals  is  distinguished  by  means  of  suffixes,  before  which  the  noun 
or  its  last  syllable  is  repeated.  The  repetition  of  the  noun  must  be  compared  with  the 
use  of  generic  prefixes  with  numerals.  The  prefixed  syllable  is  the  essential  part  of  the 
noun. 

Miri  :  Kajld : 

The  usual  suffixes  are  ba,  rd,  and  turn.  The  usual  suffixes  are  ba  or  pa,  and  ga, 

male,  and  na,  female.  Bd  and  na  are  also  male,  and  na,  female.  Nye-gd,  man,  and 
suffixed  as  a  kind  of  male  and  female  nyemm .  woman,  are  said  to  be  used  to 


1  The  usual  forms  for  ‘  father’  and  *  mother’  in  Miri  are  bd-bu,  father,  and  nd-nii,  mother.  The  forms  d-bu  and  d-nii 
are  used  when  outsiders  ask  questions  about  one’s  father  or  mother.  The  distinction  between  the  two  forms  is  not,  however, 
quite  clear.  In  theParaole  d-bu,  father  is  used  in  the  first  sentence,  while  afterwards  only  the  form  bd-bu  occurs. 
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distinguish  the  gender  of  animals  as  well 
as  of  human  beings.  Thus,  i-ki  ki-b,  a 
dog  ;  i-ki  ki-n,  a  bitch  :  si-bin  bim-pa,  a 
he-  goat ;  si-bin  bin-na,  a  she-  goat :  sebbi 
begga,  a  lie-monkey;  sebbi  be-n,  a  female 
monkey  :  i-lci  nye-gd,  a  dog ;  i-lci  nyem- 
ma,  a  bitch. 

Mr.  Hamilton  mentions  some  cases  in 
which  the  last  syllable  of  the  noun  is 
slightly  altered  before  the  suffix.  Thus, 
sa  ha-b,  a  bull ;  sa  ha-n,  a  cow.  Mr. 
Robinson  gives  sii-bo,  a  bull,  and  sii-ne,  a 
cow.  The  base  is  sa. 

Number. — When  it  is  necessary  to  denote  the  number  of  a  noun,  and  no  numeral 
is  added,  some  word  meaning  ‘many,’  ‘all,’  and  so  on,  is  added.  The  usual  word  in 
Miri  is  ki-ding.  In  Dafla  we  find  words  such  as  tullue,  maluher ,  mulluer,  at-chamma, 
e-de,  etc.,  all  meaning  ‘  many,’  ‘  all.’  Mr.  Robinson  gives  pang,  all,  and  d-rok ,  many. 
Thus,  Miri  d-mi  ki-ding,  men  ;  Dafla  nyi  tullue,  men  ;  si-bin  e-de,  goats,  etc. 

Case. — The  various  functions  which  a  noun  performs  in  a  sentence  are  usually 
indicated  by  means  of  postpositions. 

The  nominative  does  not  take  any  suffix.  Thus,  Miri  pak-bo  lu-to,  the  slave  said  ; 
Dafla  mem  e-yin  ha-b  lyi-dna,  the-root  potato  like  is,  the  root  is  like  a  potato.  A  particle 
«  is  often  added.  Thus,  Miri  e-ki-a  ngom  rek-to,  dog  me  bit,  a  dog  bit  me  ;  Dafla  ngd-lu 
nyi-sing-a  hd  u-t-md ,  we  Daflas  there  go-not,  we  Dallas  do  not  go  there.  In  Dafla  e  is 
sometimes  used  instead ;  thus,  nyi-e  u-lydm,  a-man  coming,  when  a  man  comes. 

The  suffix  a  is  sometimes  added  to  a  noun  or  adjective  as  a  kind  of  copula  or  verb 
substantive.  Thus,  Miri  si  ngd-ka  bd-bu-ka  e-kum-a,  this  my  father’s  house-is,  this  is 
my  father’s  house  ;  Dafla  si  ngam  abbui-yd-a,  this  me-concerning  old-more-is,  he  is  older 
than  I.  A  is  probably  originally  a  verb  substantive  or  a  demonstrative  pronoun.  It  is 
never  used  when  a  demonstrative  pronoun  is  added.  Thus,  Miri  gasor  da,  cloth  that; 
Dafla  ainyd-yd  ha,  younger  that,  the  younger. 

The  nominative  is  the  case  of  the  subject.  There  is  apparently  no  difference  whether 
the  verb  is  transitive  or  intransitive. 

The  accusative  is  the  case  of  the  object.  It  is  often,  especially  in  the  case  of  in¬ 
animate  nouns,  formed  without  any  suffix.  Thus,  Miri  ngd  nd-nii-ma  gd-sbr-kd  bi-to,  I 
mother-to  cloth-a  gave,  I  gave  a  cloth  to  my  mother ;  Dafla  urn  pbr-td,  fire  light,  light  a 
fire.  The  usual  suffix  is  em  in  Miri  and  am  in  Dafla.  It  is  used  to  denote  not  only  the 
direct  object,  but  also  the  indirect  one  with  verbs  meaning  ‘  to  give,’  ‘  to  say,’  and  so  on. 
Thus,  Miri  ngd-ka  attar  kb-sdg-em  bi-lcb,  my  property-of  share  give,  give  me  my  share  of 
the  property ;  bui-lca  d-bu-em  lu-to,  his  father-to  (ho)  said ;  porok  au-cm  dm-buin  bi-ldng- 
kd,  fowl  young-to  rice  give,  give  the  chickens  some  rice  ;  Dafla  tab-a  nyi-am  che-lyam, 
snake  man  biting,  if  a  snake  bites  a  man  ;  ngd  dmmdm  ezz  ji-nma ,  I  mother-to  cloth 
gave.  Tho  suffix  am  or  em  should  probably  be  compared  with  the  m  which  is  added  to 
the  articles  re  and  mo  in  R6ng  in  order  to  form  an  accusative.  It  is  also  used  to  denote 
time  and  circumstances.  Thus,  Miri  ni-tom  mb-dm-md  ta-lcam-em  du-pn,  singing  done- 


adjective.  In  this  case  they  are  preceded 
by  the  prefix  a,  and  followed  by  kd.  Thus, 
e-ki  ki-bd,  a  dog ;  e-lei  ki-na,  a  bitch  :  si- 
tum  tum-rd ,  a  male  bear ;  si-tiim  tum-na,  a 
female  bear :  men-jak  jdk-tum,  a  he- 
buffalo  ;  men-jak  jang-na,  a  she -buffalo: 
goru  a-ba-ka,  a  bull ;  goru  a-na-kd,  a  cow. 
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all-not  whole-time  stay  will,  I  will  stay  until  the  singing  is  finished.  Compare  the  use 
of  this  suffix  in  the  formation  of  adverbial  participles. 


Miri  : 

The  usual  suffix  of  the  dative  is  ma  or 
me.  Thus,  Dumai-ma  bi-to-kd,  Dumai- 
to  give ;  ngd  Ishar-me  pap  l-td,  I  God-to 
sin  did.  Compare  Burmese  mhd,  in,  at, 
in  presence  of,  concerning. 


Dajla  : 

The  usual  suffix  of  the  dative  is  pa  or 
ba,  to.  Thus,  nga-p  jibba,  me-to  give  ; 
ngd  Sdgd-ba  jit-namma,  I  Saga-to  gave. 


The  genitive  is  often  expressed  by  putting  the  governed  before  the  governing  noun, 
without  any  suffix.  Thus,  Miri  da-lung  a-mi,  village-of  men,  the  men  of  the  village;  d- 
dl  taio-ld,  liill-of  top-on,  on  the  top  of  the  hill ;  Dafla  nyi  ui,  man’s  blood ;  sa-ta  d-ld,  an 
elephant’s  leg.  A  suffix  ka  in  Miri,  and  ka  or  ga  in  Dafla  is  often  added,  especially  in 
the  case  of  the  possessive  genitive.  Thus,  Miri  nga  Dumai-ka  au-a,  I  Dumai’s  son-am ; 
Dafla  ngd-ka  d-bo-ka  (or  db-ga )  nam,  my  father’s  house.  Compare  KanashI  and  Sunwar 
ka,  Yukha  ga,  Tibetan  kyi,  Meitliei  gi,  Empeo  gu,  etc.  This  postposition  has  originally  a 
genitive  and  ablative  force.  Compare  Burmese  ka,  from. 

Miri : 


The  suffix  of  the  locative  is  Id  or  lb  ; 
thus,  dd-nyi-ld  ma-to-kd,  sun- in  put,  put  it 
in  the  sun ;  bui  e-kum-ld  dung,  he  house-in 
is  ;  shorl-ld  rin-to-kd,  ropes-in  bind,  bind 
him  with  ropes.  Compare  the  Tibetan 
dative  suffix  la  which  denotes  the  relation 
of  space  in  the  widest  sense.  Another 
suffix  d  occurs  in  sd-pu,  here,  etc. 

The  ablative  is  formed  by  adding  k,  k-ka, 
and  k-ke  to  the  locative  suffix  Id.  The  geni¬ 
tive  suffix  ka  often  precedes  the  ablative 
suffix.  Thus,  e-kum-lok,  house  from  ;  Du¬ 
mai-ka  lok-ka,  from  Dumai ;  nd-ka  nd-na- 
ka  lok,  our  mother  from.  K  and  k-ka  in 
lok  and  lokka  are  identical  with  the  geni¬ 
tive  suffix.  The  use  of  the  genitive  before 
lok(-ka )  shows  that  the  locative  suffix  Id 
is  originally  a  noun  in  the  locative ;  com¬ 
pare  nd  ngd-ka  Id  d-gin-pii  dung,  thou  mine 
in  always  art,  thou  art  always  with  me. 

The  vocative  is  like  the  nominative. 
Thus,  bd-bu,  O  father ;  au-a,  O  son. 

Other  relations  are  indicated  by  means 
of  postpositions.  Such  are  a-ra-ld,  inside, 
within ;  ke-eg-la,  between,  under ;  ra-da- 
ld,  among ;  taio-ld,  on  the  top  of ;  ke-ra- 
pu,  before  ;  me-lam-pu,  behind,  etc. 


Dajla : 

The  suffixes  of  the  locative  are  d  and 
Id.  Thus,  au-w-d,  top-on ;  ullu-d,  on  the 
rock  ;  al-ld,  in  a  day.  Usually,  however, 
sd  and  lid,  the  locatives  of  the  demonstra¬ 
tive  pronouns  si,  this,  and  lia,  that,  are 
added.  Thus,  zilla  sd,  station  this-io,  in 
the  station ;  d-ld  ha,  hand  that-on,  on  the 
hand. 

The  ablative  is  formed  by  adding  k  or 
kha  to  the  locative.  Thus,  au  okka,  top 
from  ;  ui  mndk  lak,  ghost’s  country  from, 
from  the  dead ;  nanga  sdkka,  village  this- 
from,  from  the  village ;  darab  hokka,  pro¬ 
perty  that-from,  from  the  property. 


The  vocative  is  like  the  nominative. 
A  particle  d  is,  however,  sometimes  added ; 
thus,  ab-d,  O  father. 

Other  relations  are  indicated  by  means  of 
postpositions.  Such  are  a-rii-hd,  inside  ; 
a- gum-ha  and  ddk-hd,  near  ;  ba,  to ;  ka-ta- 
ba,  on  account  of  ;  kd-ku-d,  behind ;  lag-ba 
and  lag-ha ,  with  ;  lepd-hd,  among,  etc. 
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Adjectives. — There  is  no  real  difference  between  adjectives  and  verbs.  When  used 
in  order  to  qualify  a  noun,  the  adjectives  take  the  form  of  relative  participles,  the  suffix 
na  being  added.  Another  suffix  bd  or  pd,  corresponding  to  the  Tibetan  article  pa,  is 
often  added  in  Dafla.  Sometimes,  however,  no  suffix  is  used.  Adjectives  sometimes 
precede  and  sometimes  follow  the  noun  they  qualify.  Thus,  Miri  ai-na  ml-ma,  a  good 
woman  ;  mi-lvong  ai-na-kd,  a  good  man  ;  Dafla  nyl  al-na ,  a  good  man ;  nd  dsso-bd,  a  long 
boat ;  d-dd  gudd,  far  country,  a  distant  country. 

The  suffix  of  the  comparative  is  yd,  and  the  compared  noun  precedes  in  the  accu¬ 
sative.  A  particle  piinam ,  than,  is  inserted  between  the  compared  noun  and  the  com¬ 
parative  in  Miri.  Thus,  Miri  ngd-ka  gd-sor  nd-k  gd-sor-em  pii-nam  ai-yd-ddk,  my  cloth 
thy  cloth  than  good-more-is ;  nd-k-em  pii-nam  bd-te-ya-dd,  thine  than  large-more-is,  it  is 
too  large  for  thee  ;  Dafla  mui-ga  bor  ha  mui-ga  buir-ma  ham  aud-yd-dna,  his  brother  he 
his  sister  her-than  tall-more-is,  his  brother  is  taller  than  his  sister. 

In  Miri  bui-ka  buird  bui-ka  buir-ma  lok-ke  bd-te-dek,  his  brother  his  sister  from 
tall-more,  his  brother  is  taller  than  his  sister,  we  have  another  suffix  dek,  apparently 
corresponding  to  Burmese  a-thak,  and  to  tak  in  some  Kuki-Chin  languages. 

The  superlative  is  expressed  by  comparing  with  4  all.’ 


Miri : 

A-pui-lok,  all  from,  or  d-pui-lok-em  pii- 
nam,  all-from*considering  than,  is  pre¬ 
fixed  to  the  comparative.  Thus,  d-pui-lok 
ai-yd,  all-from  good-more,  best ;  nd-ka  gd- 
sor  d-pui-lok-em  ai-dd,  thy  cloth  all-from 
good-is ;  JDit-pu-ri-ka  ken-tu  d-pui-lok-em 
piinam  kdn-kdn-yd ,  Dupuri’s  earrings  all- 
from  pretty-pretty-more,  Dupuri’s  ear¬ 
rings  are  the  prettiest. 


Dajld  : 

Mulli-ja-ha,  mul-lii-jd-ham,  or,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Mr.  Robinson,  pang,  all,  is  prefixed 
to  the  comparative.  Thus,  hd  nam-a 
mulli-ja-ha  dl-ydnna,  his  house  all-than 
good-more;  mul-li-ja  ezz  ham  dl-yann  ezz, 
all  clothes  those-than  good-more  cloth, 
the  best  cloth  of  all ;  pang  au-yd,  all-than 
higher,  highest. 


Adverbs  are  formed  by  adding  the  suffix  pit  in  Miri  and  ba  in  Dafla.  Thus,  Miri 
ai-pit,  well ;  ai-md-pii,  badly  ;  bd-je-pii,  highly  ;  stmdt-pii ,  foolishly ;  Dafla  dl-ba,  well ; 
a-nit-ba,  quickly  ;  ha-b,  thus ;  hog-ba,  why  ?  etc. 

Numerals. — The  numerals  are  given  in  the  lists  of  words.  They  follow  the  noun 
they  qualify.  The  suffix  kd  (Miri)  or  gd  (Dafla)  is  usually  added  to  the  numerals. 
Compare  the  Indefinite  article.  The  first  six  numerals  are  preceded  by  the  prefix  a. 

The  form  d-ter-kd,  one,  in  Miri  is  only  used  as  a  numeral,  and  not  as  an  indefinite 
article.  Compare  Burmese  tach,  pronounced  tit,  one.  The  r  in  d-ter-kd  may  be  com¬ 
pared  with  the  r  in  Miri  e-elc  er-bd,  pig  male. 

‘  Dour  ’  is  pi  in  Miri  and  pH  or  pi  in  Dafla.  Compare  pa-li  in  Lushei  and  connected 
languages. 

‘  Six  ’  is  keng  and  ki  in  Miri,  kr  in  Dafla.  Compare  Burmese  khrolc,  pronounced 
khyauk.  Mr.  Robinson  gives  the  Dafla  form  dkple. 

The  numerals  ‘seven,’  ‘eight,’  and  ‘nine’  are  compounds,  and  the  prefix  a  is  not 
used  before  them.  Compare  the  dropping  of  prefixes  in  compound  nouns. 

‘  Seven  ’  is  ki-nit  in  Miri,  and  kanni  in  Dafla.  Mr.  Robinson  gives  Jcanag.  The 
word  seems  to  mean  ‘  two  more  than  the  hand.’  Compare  Bunfin  nyizhi,  Bar&  sni,  etc. 
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‘  Eight  *  is  pi-nyi  in  Miri,  and  pli-n  in  Dafla.  Hr.  Robinson  bas  plag-nag.  The 
word  means  ‘  four  times  two.’ 

Miri  kd-ndng,  Dafla  kyd  (Robinson  kd-yo),  nine,  must  be  compared  with  Tibetan 
gu,  Burmese  ko. 

The  numerals  11  to  19,  21  to  29,  etc.,  are  formed  by  inserting  Miri  Idng  ;  Dafla  la, 
and,  between  ‘ten,’  ‘twenty,’  etc.,  and  the  numerals  ‘one,’  ‘two,’  etc. 

The  higher  numerals  are  formed  by  suffixing  the  multiplier  to  the  numeral  ‘  ten.’ 
Thus,  Miri  e-ing  a-um-kd,  tens  three,  thirty.  In  Dafla  the  ordinary  word  for  ‘ten’  is 
not  used  in  this  way  but  a  word  chom ,  corresponding  to  shorn  in  Lushei  and  connected 
languages.  Thus,  chom-um-kd,  thirty ;  jem-pl-ka,  forty,  etc.  Dafla  nyi-krii,  twenty, 
is  formed  by  prefixing  the  multiplier  to  another  word  for  ‘  ten.’  Kru  must  be  compared 
with  Angami  kerr ,  ten. 

The  numerals  are  usually  preceded  by  generic  prefixes.  These  are  often  words  with 
a  meaning  of  their  own.  Thus,  in  Miri  d-pui  pui-keng-gd,  Dafla  pup  pu-kr-ga,  eggs  six, 
the  prefixes  pui  and  pu  are  simply  shortened  forms  of  the  words  for  ‘  egg.’  In  other 
cases  the  generic  prefixes  have  apparently  now  lost  their  meaning.  They  are  never  used 
before  the  numerals  ‘  seven,’  ‘  eight,’  and  ‘  nine  ’  in  Miri.  The  prefix  d  is  often  used 
instead  both  in  Miri  and  Dafla. 

Such  prefixes  are  : — 

Miri :  Dafla : 


bar,  for  rupees ;  lor,  for  flat  things ;  dor, 
for  animals;  kong,  for  houses;  pir,  for 
birds ;  pom ,  for  villages ;  pui,  for  round 
things,  eggs,  months,  etc.  Thus,  porok 
plr-pl-kd,  fowls  four ;  gd-sbr  bor-um-kd, 
three  cloths,  etc. 


bar,  for  money,  months,  etc. ;  bor,  for 
leaves  of  trees ;  dor,  for  animals ;  ndm,  for 
houses ;  pom,  for  villages ;  pu,  for  eggs, 
etc.  Thus,  bol  bar-g-ba,  month  one- 
about ;  nangu  pom-pla-gd ,  four  villages, 
etc. 


Pronouns. — The  following  are  the  personal  pronouns  : — 


Miri  •• 

ngd,  I. 
nydm,  me. 
ngd-ka,  my,  mine. 
ngd-lu,  we. 
na,  thou. 
ndm,  thee. 
nd-ka,  thy,  thine. 
nd-lu,  you. 
bui,  he,  she. 
buim,  him,  her. 
bui-ka,  his,  her,  hers. 
bii-lu ,  they. 


Dafia : 

ngd,  I. 
ngdm,  me. 

ngd,  ngd-ka,  my,  mine. 
ngd-lu,  we. 
nd,  thou. 
ndm,  thee. 

nd,  nd-ka,  thy,  thine. 

nd-lu,  you. 

ma,  he,  she. 

mdm,  him,  her. 

mui-ga,  mii-ga ,  his,  her,  hers. 

bullu,  they. 


Reflexive  pronouns  are  : — 

Miri :  Dafld  i 

li-yu ,  self;  accusative  ai-yum,  geni-  Atte,  self,  is  only  used  in  the  accusative, 

tive  aikd.  The  particles  shu  and  main-  The  particle  su  or  shu  gives  a  reflexive 
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shu  give  a  reflexive  force  to  the  verb. 
Thus,  nd-lu  kd-pi-ld  g e-mnin- ihu-du-n a, 
you  why  quarrelling-with-each-other-are  ? 
Compare  the  reflexive  particle  che  in 
Mikir,  s  in  Baking,  etc. 

The  Demonstrative  pronouns  are  : — 


force  to  the  verb.  Thus,  i-ki  clie-d-su - 
denna ,  dogs  biting-one-anotlier-are,  the 
clogs  are  fighting. 


Miri : 

si  and  si-da,  this;  da  and  a-da,  that;  a-lct , 
that  person  or  thing  in  sight  but  not  near. 
Si  and  da  are  inflected  by  adding  the 
ordinary  suffixes.  Thus,  accusative  sim 
and  dem  ;  genitive  sa-ka  and  da-ka ;  abla¬ 
tive  sd-k  and  dak. 

A  in  a-da  and  a-la  is  apparently  an  in¬ 
dependent  pronoun.  Compare  a-ld,  tliat- 
in,  there ;  a-lokka,  therefrom.  A  corre¬ 
sponding  pronoun  a  occurs  in  many  other 
connected  dialects. 

Da  is  often  added  to  a  noun  as  a  kind 
of  definite  article;  thus,  ga-sor  dem  ngom 
bi-kd,  cloth  that  me-to  give,  give  me  the 
cloth. 


Dajid : 

si,  this;  ha,  that;  a-ld,  that  person  or 
thing  in  sight  but  not  near. 

Si  and  ha  take;  the  forms  of  sd  and  lid, 
respectively,  when  prefixed  to  a  noun,  to  a 
postposition,  or  to  a  suffix  beginning  with 
a  consonant.  Thus,  genitive  sd  and  sd-ka, 
ha  and  hd-ka  ;  but  accusative  sdm  and  ham. 
Mr.  Kobinson  gives  the  forms  sd  and  cho, 
this,  and  do-nd,  that.  Instances  of  the  use 
of  these  pronouns  are :  sd  nyemm  si,  this 
woman  this ;  hd  nyi  ha,  that  man  that ;  hd 
giidd  hd,  that  country  tliat-in.  The  nomi¬ 
native  of  ha  is  ha  and  lie.  Ha  is  very 
commonly  added  to  nouns  as  a  kind  of  defi¬ 
nite  article.  Thus,  kd  ha,  son  that,  the  son. 


Ta  and  ba  are  demonstrative  bases  common  to  Miri  and  Dafla.  They  are  only 
found  in  the  locative.  Thus,  Miri  ta-ld,  Dafla  td-ld,  there,  up  stream  ;  Miri  ba-ld,  Dafla 
bd-la,  there,  downstream.  Dafla,  and  perhaps  also  Miri,  apparently  also  possess  a 
demonstrative  pronoun  ka,  that ;  thus,  ngd  u-dna-k  ha-la,  ‘  I  am-come  ’  that  (k)  saying, 
saying  that  he  has  come;  kd-ilyd-ta  ka  ha-l,  ‘tend’  that  saying,  saying  that  he  should 
tend.  Compare  Adverbial  participles. 

There  are  no  relative  pronouns.  Relative  participles  are  used  instead,  and  a 
demonstrative  pronoun  is  often  added  as  a  kind  of  correlative.  The  usual  suffix  of  the 
relative  participle  is  na.  Thus,  Miri  ngom  sim  gd-sor  sim  bi-na  d-mi  da  si-kdng,  me-to 
this  cloth  this  giving  man  that  dcad-is,  the  man  who  gave  me  this  cloth  is  dead ;  Dafla 
kd  bu-na  nyemm,  child  bearing  woman,  a  woman  who  has  borne  a  child.  The  suffix 
ndm  forms  verbal  nouns  which  are  used  as  relative  participles,  in  most  cases  with  a  pas¬ 
sive  meaning.  Thus  Miri  ngd-ka  Dhonirdm-lokke  rendm  gbrd  da  yok-lcai,  my  Dliani- 
ram-from  buying  cow  that  lost-was,  the  cow  which  I  bought  from  Dkaniram  was  lost ; 
Dafla  oml  db-ndm  nyi,  poison  striking  man,  a  man  who  has  been  touched  by  poison  ; 
mbbii  db-ndm  nyi  he  si,  gun  firing  man  that  this,  this  is  the  man  who  fired  the  gun. 

Instances  such  as  Miri  Vhonirdtm-ka  lu-dd  long-d-dem,  Dhaniram’s  said-being  day- 
on,  on  the  day  which  Dhaniram  mentions,  where  the  verb  substantive  da  is  used  as  a 
relative  participle,  make  it  probable  that  the  suffix  na  is  also  originally  a  verb  substan¬ 
tive. 

We  often  also  find  relative  clauses  rendered  by  means  of  two  co-ordinate  sentences, 
after  the  pattern  :  ‘  I  saw  a  man,  he  is  here.’ 

VGL.  Ill,  PART  1. 
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The  interrogative  pronouns  are  : — 


Miri  : 


Dajld : 


hi,  who  ?  hogo,  what  ?  liogctd-gd,  how 
much  ?  how  many  ?  hogahah,  how  ?  hog-ha, 
why  ? 

The  indefinite  particles  jd  and  gd  make 
interrogative  pronouns  indefinite.  Thus, 
hog-gd,  something  ;  hog-jd,  anything,  etc. 


se-ko,  who  ?  in-kwd  and  in-kd,  what  ?  kd- 
pi,  what  ?  what  matter  ?  a-dit-ka,  how 
much  ?  how  many  ?  kd-pu,  how  ?  kd-pi-ld, 
why  ? 

The  indefinite  particles  dl  and  te  make 
interrogative  pronouns  indefinite.  Thus, 
se-ko-di,  somebody;  se-ko-te  kd-md,  any¬ 
body  exists-not,  nobody. 

Verbs. — Verbs  do  not  vary  for  gender,  number,  or  person.  The  different  tenses  are 
formed  by  adding  suffixes. 

The  usual  verb  substantive  is  dung  in  Miri  and  dong  or  dd  in  Dafla.  It  probably 
corresponds  to  Tibetan  ’ a-dug-pa ,  to  be,  to  exist,  Mikir  do,  to  stay,  to  abide,  etc.  This 
verb  is  commonly  added  to  other  verbs  as  a  kind  of  auxiliary.  Compare  the  correspond¬ 
ing  use  of  ’ a-dug-pa  in  Tibetan.  Other  forms  of  the  verb  substantive  will  be  mentioned 
below. 

Miri :  Dajld : 


The  verb  dung,  to  be,  occurs  in  several 
slightly  different  forms  such  as  dung,  du, 
ddi,  dak,  dd,  ddng.  It  is  possible  that  two 
different  roots  are  contained  in  these 
forms.  They  are,  however,  used  promis¬ 
cuously. 

The  forms  dung,  ddk,  etc.,  are  used  for 
the  present,  and  sometimes  also  for  the 
past  time.  Thus,  ngd  dung  or  ddk,  I  am  ; 
d-mi-a  gi-d-ddk,  a  man  has  come. 

The  past  tense  is  usually  formed  by  add¬ 
ing  the  suffix  ai,  probably  another  form 
of  the  verb  substantive.  Compare  ai  in 
Kachin,  and  e  in  some  Kuki-Chin  and 
Naga  languages.  Thus,  ngd  dung-ai  or 
ddg-ai,  I  was. 

The  nominative  suffix  a  seems  to  belong 
to  the  same  root.  Compare  ngd  huim  kd- 
ling-a,  I  him  to-see-wishing  am,  I  wish  to 
see  him. 


The  form  ddng,  to  be,  is  given  by  Mr. 
Robinson.  Mr.  Hamilton  gives  dd,  which 
is  often  abbreviated  to  da  and  d.  The 
present  tense  is  dd-dd  or  dd-d-na,  the 
latter  form  containing  the  abbreviated 
verb  d,  and  the  suffix  na,  probably  an¬ 
other  verb  substantive.  Mr.  Robinson 
gives  dong-pd  in  the  present  and  dong- 
pond  in  the  past.  Dd  is,  in  other  respects, 
conjugated  as  an  ordinary  verb. 

The  nominative  suffix  a  seems  to  be 
another  verb  substantive.  Thus,  si  ngam 
hor-iyd-a,  he  me-than  young-more-is,  he 
is  younger  than  I.  Compare  nominative, 
above. 


The  Present  tense  is  formed  by  adding  the  verb  substantive  to  the  root.  Thus, 
Miri  ngd  kd-dung  or  kd-dd,  I  see ;  ngd-lu  tu-dd,  we  drink ;  Dafla  ngd  kd-pd-da,  I  hap¬ 
pen  to  see ;  ngd  d-ld  achi-dd,  my  leg  sore-is. 

Miri :  Dajld : 

The  form  du  is  often  used  before  the  The  usual  suffix  of  the  present  tense  is 

particle  di  denoting  vague  probability.  na  or  ne,  probably  a  verb  substantive. 
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Thus,  po-dong  d-du-di,  rain  falling-is-pos- 
sibly,  can  it  be  raining  P 


lu 
pc 

Past  time. — The  suffixes  used  in  Miri  and  Daflii  differ  widely, 
seems  to  be  common  to  both,  Miri  to,  and  Dafla  t.  Compare  Mikir  tang, 
suffix  td  in  many  Kuki-Chin  languages,  etc. 


Miri  : 

The  present  tense  is  sometimes  used  to 
denote  the  past.  Thus,  Dhonirdm-ka 
buir-ma  gldung,  Dhaniram’s  sister  came. 

The  usual  suffix  of  the  past  time  is  to. 
The  suffix  ai  is  often  added,  and  to  is  then 
changed  to  tu.  Thus,  bui  lu-to,  he  said ; 
ngd  dd-tu-ai,  I  ate. 

The  suffix  kd  or  hang,  usually  denotes  a 
distant  past,  but  is  also  used  ia  the  same 
way  as  to.  Thus,  yok-kdng,  it  is  lost ; 
d-si-ld  o-lek-kdng,  water-in  fallen-lias,  it 
has  fallen  into  the  water. 

The  suffix  ai  seems  to  be  added  to  kd  in 
goru  yok-kai,  the  cow  was  lost. 

The  suffix  ku  which  is  often  added,  is 
merely  an  assertive  particle.  Thus,  bui 
gi-kdng-ku ,  he  has  departed.  Compare 
ngd  d-ml-kd  kd-tu-ai  si-da-ku,  I  man-a 
saw  this-indeed,  this  is  the  man  I  saw. 


Compare  Rengma  Naga  le  or  ne,  Serna  Id, 
etc.  The  suffix  of  the  relative  participle  is 
perhaps  identical.  D,  the  shortest  form  of 
the  verb  da,  is  usually  prefixed  to  na  and 
ne.  Denna  is  often  substituted  for  dna. 
The  e  in  denna  can  be  considered  as  a 
kind  of  svarabhakti.  Thus,  ngd-lu  il-l-ne, 
we  go ;  ngd  dd-dna  or  dd-dne,  I  am ; 
Aidng-a  chen-dna,  the  Abors  know  ;  ngd- 
opu-hd  ornl  dp-denna,  we  arrows-in 
poison  put,  we  poison  our  arrows. 

Only  one  suffix 
to  finish,  the 

Dafld : 

The  suffix  t,  mentioned  above,  is  often 
inserted  before  the  various  suffixes  of  the 
past  time. 

Ld  seldom  occurs  alone,  t  being  usually 
prefixed.  Tld  is  often  changed  to  tella 
and  tleya.  Ld  must  be  compared  with 
Angami,  Serna,  and  Rengma  le,  Mikir  Id, 
etc.  Compare  also  the  suffix  of  the  con¬ 
junctive  participle.  Instances  of  its  use 
are  pakh-ld,  he  has  killed  ;  pen-ji-tla,  he 
divided-gave  ;  md-yum-tella,  he  wasted  ; 
kd  a-nyi-gd  dd-tle-ya,  sons  two  were,  there 
were  two  sons. 

The  most  usual  suffix  of  the  past  tense 
is  nma,  nam-ma,  or  nemma ,  probably  a 
past  tense  of  the  root  na  or  ne  mentioned 
above.  The  real  suffix  is  probably  ma. 
Compare  man  in  Bara  and  other  languages 
of  the  Bodo  group. 

The  interchange  between  nma  and  nam- 
ma  is  analogous  to  that  between  dna  and 
denna,  tld  and  tella.  Thus,  ngd  kd-mna, 
I  saw ;  ma  tach-namma,  lie  asked ;  dl- 
nemma,  it  was  good.  Nna  is  apparently 
sometimes  used  instead  of  nma ;  thus,  u- 
nna,  he  went ;  nyin-ku-nna,  lie  was  lost ; 
nd  da-nna,  you  have  eaten.  These  forms 
arc  probably  only  present  tenses  used  to 
denote  the  past. 
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A  Present  definite  is  formed  by  add¬ 
ing  dung  or  dak  to  the  root  or  to  the 
participle  in  Id.  Thus,  bui  dd-mb-dung , 
he  feeds,  or,  is  feeding ;  ko  bui  yuv-ld 
dung,  child  that  sleeping  is. 

An  Imperfect  is  formed  by  adding 
dung-ai  or  ddg-ai  to  the  root.  Thus,  ngd 
kd-ddg-ai ,  I  was  seeing. 

Future. — The  usual  suffixes  are  ye,  pii, 
and  ye-pil  ;  thus,  po-dong  o-ye,  rain  fall- 
will;  ngd  lu-pu,  I  say-will;  nd-ka  tdra 
ai-ye-pu,  thy  sore  good-be-will,  thy  sore 
will  get  well. 

The  particle  di  denoting  vague  proba¬ 
bility  is  often  added  to  ye  ;  thus,  bui  gi-d- 
ye-di,  he  will  probably  come. 

The  particle  ku,  probably  identical  with 
the  assertive  suffix  ku,  is  often  added  to 
pn ;  thus,  e-kl-a  nbm  rek-pii-kii,  dog  you 
bite-will. 


T  and  p  are  sometimes  inserted  before 
the  suffix  nma.  Thus,  ngd  lyi-t-namma , 
I  have  worked  ;  ngd  ji-t-namma ,  I  gave ; 
ngd  kd-pd-tenma,  I  happened  to  see ;  ma 
ji-p-namma,  he  has  given,  etc. 

The  p  which  is  inserted  in  forms  such 
as  ji-p-nardma,  is  also  used  alone  as  a 
suffix  of  tlic  past  time,  in  the  form  pa  or 
bd,  to  which  t  and  n  or  ne  are  usually 
prefixed.  Thus,  ma  pat  dorog  mem-pd, 
he  tiger  one  killed-has ;  ngd  yub-t-bd,  I 
have  slept ;  bullu  u-n-bd,  they  have  gone  ; 
pottung-a  dug-ne-ba,  a  splinter  pricked 
(him),  etc.  Mr.  Robinson  gives  pand  as 
the  usual  suffix  of  the  past.  We  may 
compare  Tibetan  pa-yin,  pen,  and  pin. 

The  suffix  pd  is  often  used  to  form  a 
perfect.  Compare  the  instances  above. 
A  kind  of  perfect  is  also  formed  by  adding 
nyd,  to  finish.  Thus,  sa  kd  jit-nam  pakli- 
ji-d-lyi-klirdm-nya,  cow  young  fat  kill- 
give-indeed-do-even-finished,  you  have 
killed  the  fatted  calf  and  given  it  to  him. 

A  Present  definite  is  formed  by  add¬ 
ing  s-danna ;  thus,  ngd  kd-s-danna,  I  am 
seeing.  The  usual  form,  however,  is 
identical  with  the  present  tense. 

An  Imperfect  is  formed  by  adding 
dd-nma  to  the  participle  in  l.  Thus,  ngd 
kd-l  dd-nma,  I  was  seeing. 

The  suffix  of  the  Future  is  ne-pii,  na- 
pu,  or  n-pii,  i.e.  pii  added  to  na  or  ne. 
Thus,  ngd  kd-il-ne-pu,  I  will  see;  ma  ji-n- 
pii,  he  will  give.  The  syllable  il  in  kd-il- 
ne-pu  occurs  in  various  forms  such  as  il, 
ilyd ,  lyi,  ly,  etc.  It  is  probably  a  verb 
meaning  ‘  to  be  occupied  with,’  ‘  to  be,’ 
and  seems  to  convey  the  idea  of  an  action 
which  is  not  yet  finished!  Compare  the 
participles  ii-ly-ku-ld,  while  returning ; 
u-t-ku-ld ,  having  returned. 

A  kind  of  periphrastic  future  is  formed 
by  adding  td  to  the  root.  Td  is  probably 
a  verb  meaning  ‘  to  intend.’  Compare  ngd 
u-ta-dna,  I  to-go-intend ;  ngd  nyin  v-la 
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grd-ta-il-ne,  I  camp  going  shoot-intending- 
am,  I  will  go  out  shooting ;  ngd  ben-td-il- 
ne,  I  will  say.  Td  is  often  abbreviated  to 
t  before  lyi  ;  thus,  ngd  Jcd-tlyinne ,  I  will 
see  ;  ngd-lu  da-tlyinn,  we  will  eat. 

Mr.  Kobinson  gives  bo,  which  is  identi¬ 
cal  with  pii,  as  the  suffix  of  the  future. 


The  suffix  pH  in  Miri  and  Dafla  is  probably  identical  with  Mikir  pd,  which  denotes 
an  action  beginning  now  and  continuing  in  the  future.  Miri  ye  perhaps  corresponds  to 
Mikir  jl,  which  denotes  an  action  beginning  later  on. 


The  suffix  of  the  Imperative  is  kd,  to 
which  to,  tod,  or  Icing  is  usually  prefixed. 
Thus,  bi-ka,  give ;  pd-to-kd,  strike  ;  kd-to- 
l-kd,  see  ;  kd-lang-kd,  see.  The  suffix  to- 
kd  implies  that  the  action  should  he  per¬ 
formed  once,  while  kd-lang-kd  means  ‘  see, 
as  a  rule.’  To-l-kd  probably  contains  the 
verb  l,  to  do. 

The  imperative  of  the  first  person  plural 
is  formed  by  adding  Id-je  ;  thus,  d-ser-ld- 
je,  let  us  make  merry.  Je  is  probably 
identical  with  the  future  suffix  ye. 


The  usual  suffix  of  the  Imperative  is 
td ;  thus,  da-td,  eat ;  ji-td,  give.  In  d-t-ku, 
come  in  again,  td  has  been  shortened  to  t. 

Another  suffix  of  the  imperative  is  ba. 
It  usually  refers  to  an  action  which  ought 
to  take  place  in  future.  Thus,  jibba, 
give.  Compare  Infinitive  of  purpose. 

The  suffix  yd-td  conveys  the  idea  of 
continuality  ;  thus,  ka-ya-td,  watch  (conti¬ 
nually). 

The  future  is  used  as  an  imperative  of 
the  first  person  plural.  Thus,  ngd-lu  da- 
tlyinn,  let  us  eat. 


The  suffix  of  the  Negative  Imperative  is  yo,  to  which  ill  Miri  the  suffix  kd  is 
added.  Thus,  Miri  kd-yo-kd,  Dafla  kd-yo,  do  not  see.  Yo  is  probably  a  verb  meaning 
*  to  cease,’  ‘  to  desist.’  The  usual  negative  md,  with  the  suffix  ba,  is  sometimes  used  as  a 
prohibitive  suffix  in  Dafla ;  thus,  kd-md-ba,  do  not  look. 

An  infinitive  or  verbal  noun  is  formed  by  adding  the  suffix  ndm.  Thus,  Miri 
dum-dum-du-ndm-em  tat-tb,  drum-beating  (he)  heard ;  Dafla  kd-ndm,  seeing  ;  da-ndm , 
eating,  food.  The  root  alone  is  used  in  the  same  way  in  Dafla,  and  sometimes,  when 
followed  by  postpositions,  also  in  Miri.  Thus,  Miri  nd-ka  gi-rosim,  your  going-after ; 
dd-dm-tung-dm-rosim ,  eating-all-driuking-ail-aftcr,  when  he  had  wasted  all ;  Dafla  sd- 
min  ddna-nidm  td-pd-tella,  dancing  sound-making  heard,  he  heard  the  sound  of  dancing ; 
pe-ly-hd ,  cutting-in,  while  cutting.  Compare  Adverbial  participles. 

The  suffix  of  the  Infinitive  of  purpose  is  pd  in  Miri  and  ba  in  Dafla. 
Mr.  Robinson  gives  bb  for  Dafla.  This  suffix  is  identical  with  the  future  suffix,  and 
probably  also  with  the  Dafla  postposition  ba,  to,  for.  The  purpose  is  also  sometimes 
expressed  in  a  periphrastic  way  by  means  of  the  participle  ‘  saying  ’  preceded  by  a  future 
or  an  imperative.  Thus,  Miri  ngom  bl-pd  em-nd  bbm-d-tb-yii,  me  to  ‘  give- will’  saying 
hring-didst  ?  didst  thou  bring  it  in  order  to  give  it  to  me  ?  Dafla  illy i  ka-ilyd-td  ka  ha-l 
u-m-tella,  ‘  pigs  tend  ’  that  saying  sent,  lie  sent  him  in  order  to  tend  pigs. 

The  suffixes  pd  and  ba  are  usually  preceded  by  other  elements. 


Miri :  Dafla  : 

Kd  is  usually  prefixed  to  pii ;  thus,  Da  is  usually  added  to  da  or  d,  i.c. 

a-ger  i-kd-pii,  work  to  do,  in  order  to  the  short  form  of  dd,  to  be,  or  to  td,  to 
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work.  Til  is,  however,  also  used  alone  intend,  a  lie  latter  form  is  the  usual  in  - 

and  the  form  is  then  identical  with  the  finitive  of  purpose,  the  former  being  often 

future,  Thus,  nga  gi-pil  witti-dun g ,  I  used  as  a  verbal  noun.  Thus,  a i-hd-b  da - 

going-for  (or  go-will)  wish,  I  wish  to  go.  lu-da-ba  mu-tld ,  belly-the-for  eat-away-to 

wished,  he  wished  to  eat  his  full ;  pol  bar- 
g-bau-dba  lyi-dne-pu,  month  one  to-go  be- 
will,  it  is  a  month’s  journey  ;  nyi-e  oml 
,  na-td-bd  il-lydm,  men  poison  take-to 

coming,  when  the  men  come  in  order  to 
take  the  poison. 

Participles. — The  relative  participles  have  been  dealt  with  under  Relative  Pro¬ 
nouns. 

Different  kinds  of  adverbial  participles  are  formed  by  adding  postpositions  to  the 
verbal  noun.  Thus,  the  conditional  mood  is  formed  by  suffixing  mui  in  Miri  and  nyi  in 
Dafla,  and  then  adding  the  locative  suffix.  Compare  Miri  ngd  kd-mui-lo,  if  I  see ;  Dafla 
kd-pd-nyi-la,  if  I  happen  to  see.  The  suffix  am  or  em,  which  is  usually  added  to  the 
accusative,  is  used  in  the  formation  of  several  participles. 


Miri  : 

Ddk-kom  and  da-dem  are  common 
suffixes.  Both  contain  the  suffix  em,  pre¬ 
ceded  by  a  pronoun  kb  or  da ,  that.  Tdk 
and  dd  are  forms  of  the  verb  substantive. 
Thus,  ka-ddk-kom,  though  I  saw  ;  i-ddk- 
kom,  though  doing,  but ;  bu-lu  dser-dd- 
dem  dbaid-na  au  a-reg-ld  dung-ai,  they 
merry-being-that-in  eldest  son  fields-in 
was,  while  they  were  feasting  the  eldest 
son  was  in  the  fields.  These  forms  consist 
of  a  finite  verb  with  a  demonstrative 
pronoun  added  as  a  correlative.  Lu-lu  d- 
ser-dd-dem,  is  lit.  ‘  they  feasted,  that-in.’ 


Tajld : 

Am  is  added  to  the  pronoun  ka  or  to 
the  root.  Thus,  liur-lyi-kam,  when 
thirsty ;  u-lydni,  when  coming,  che-lydm, 
when  biting. 

The  locative  suffixes  hd  and  Id  are  used 
in  a  similar  way.  Thus,  il-ly-hd ,  in  the 
act  of  going;  dd-d-kd-hd,  while  living; 
kd-t-ld,  though  having  seen,  etc. 

The  suffix  ba ,  which  forms  adverbs,  is 
also  added  to  adverbial  participles.  Thus, 
ngd  da-pa-yd-md-ba  ka-nd-ba  si-lyd-su- 
tailye,  I  to-eat-get-more-not-as  hunger- 
wit  h  dying-be-will,  I  shall  probably  die 
with  hunger,  not  getting  anything  to  eat. 
A  whole  sentence  may  be  turned  into  an 
adverb  by  adding  ba.  Thus,  nd  nyerrd 
achham  lyi-dna-ba  lyi-m-ta-ba,  thy  ser¬ 
vant  many  work-as  work-make,  let  me 
work  like  thy  servants. 


The  suffix  of  the  conjunctive  participle  is  Id  or  nd ;  thus,  Miri  or-shu-ld  bi-to , 
dividing  give,  divide  and  give  ;  nom  ai-mb-pil  em~nd  bi-to,  thee  good-do-will  saying  gave, 
I  gave  it  to  you  in  order  to  do  you  good;  Dafla  hen[ddd-ld  ha  benma ,  senses  recovering 
he  said  ;  rongd-liokka  u-k-na  td-pd-tella,  fields-from  returned-having  (he)  heard. 

La  is  often  shortened  to  l  in  Dafla,  and  t ,  te,  and  pe  are  very  commonly  prefixed. 
Thus,  dd-t-la,  having  been;  ii-t-ku-la,  having  returned  ;  md-ywn-tella,  having  spent ; 
sd-lu-pe-la ,  having  feasted.  Lila  is  sometimes  substituted  for  Id ;  thus,  nu-ld-ella, 
having  taken  avay.  Compare  the  corresponding  forms  in  the  present  and  past  tenses. 
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There  is  no  Passive  voice.  ‘  I  am  struck  ’  must  be  translated  *  somebody  struck 

me.’ 

Compound  verbs  are  freely  formed  in  order  to  modify  the  meaning,  ilius  . 

Miri  :  JDaJld  : 

nd-len ,  to-take-come-out,  to  take  out; 
ben-nya ,  to-sing- finish,  to  finish  singing  ; 
kd-chin ,  to-see-know,  to  recognize ;  yd-kd, 
to-wear-see,  to  try  on  clothes,  etc.  The 
different  members  of  a  compound  may  be 
separated  by  intervening  words.  Thus, 
hd  ah  lia  ndm  arril  hok  len  d-t-ku  ha-tla, 
then  father  that  came-out  { enter-now  ’ 
said,  then  the  father  came  out  and  asked 
him  to  enter.  Len  and  ha  here  form  a 
kind  of  compound.  In  this  way  all 
co-ordinate  verbs  may  be  treated,  it  being 
unnecessary  to  add  the  tense  suffixes  more 
than  once  in  a  sentence, 

Cansals  are  formed  by  suffixing  the  verb  ‘  to  do,’  Miri  mb ,  Dafla  ma  or  m.  Thus, 
Miri  ge-mo-to-kd,  to-wear-cause ;  Dafla  u-m-tella ,  to-go-caused,  sent.  The  verb  mb  or 
ma  is  also  used  alone,  and  sometimes  also  used  as  the  first  component,  of  a  compound. 
Thus,  Miri  sim  in-ka-lok  mo-du-na,  this  what-from  make  ?  what  is  this  made  of  ?  mo- 
pet,  to-do-tear,  to  tear  ;  Dafla  md-yum,  to  waste  ;  md-pub ,  to  kiss. 

j Desideratives  are  formed  by  adding  lii  or  ling-a  in  Miri,  and  nu  in  Dafla.  Thus, 
Miri  ngd  d-si  tii-lu-dung ,  I  water  drink- wishing-am,  I  wish  to  drink  water ;  Dafla  ngd 
kd-nu-dd ,  I  wish  to  see.  The  verb  mui,  to  wish,  is  preceded  by  the  infinitive.  See 
Infinitive  of  purpose  above. 

The  suffix  of  potentiality  is  Id.  Thus,  Miri  ngd  kd-ld-pii,  lean  see;  bu-lu  lu-ld- 
pui-ai,  they  could  tell;  Dafla  ngd  ta-la-surdna,  I  to-hear-able-am.  Miri  also  possesses 
another  suffix  veg  ;  thus,  ngd  Ica-veg-dung,  I  can  see. 

Other  words  added  in  order  to  form  compound  verbs  are  : — 


gi-d  to-go-enter,  to  come ;  tdt-ken,  to- 
hear-know,  to  understand  ;  lu-bi,  to-say- 
give,  to  explain  ;  ge-ki,  to-wear-measure, 
to  try  on  clothes  ;  ap-ke ,  to-shoot-kill,  to 
shoot  to  death,  etc. 


Miri : 

dm  and  in,  all,  completely ;  di,  perhaps, 
probably  ;  gbr,  quickly  ;  kirdm ,  nearly  ; 
leu ,  back,  again  ;  pdk,  out,  away ;  pb, 
first ;  ti-d,  always,  etc.  Thus,  dd-bm- 
tung-dm ,  to-eat-all-drink-all,  to  waste  ;  si- 
kirdm-tur-kirdm-dung ,  dying-nearly- 

living-nearly-am,  I  am  on  the  point  of 
death  ;  bbm-to-ku,  I  brought  back  ;  me- 
pdk,  to  put  away,  to  transgress ;  lcd-pb-tb , 
he  saw  first ;  gbru  gi-ti-d-dung-ai,  cow 
going-always-was,  the  now  used  to  go. 

VOL.  Ill,  PAET  i. 


Lajld : 

a  giving  an  intensive  force  to  the  com¬ 
pound  ;  clio,  first ;  ki  and  ydk ,  forming 
frequentatives ;  ku,  back,  again  ;  Id, 
away  ;  lyum,  entirely ;  min,  together ; 
mur,  wrongly  ;  ru,  towards,  etc.  Thus, 
dd-d,  to  sit  down  ;  pat-a  gd-ki-danna,  the 
bird  is  always  flying ;  ngd  kd-pd-gel-ku, 
I  found  again  ;  mindui  si-lyum-namma, 
buffaloes  die-entirely-did,  all  the  buffaloes 
died  ;  sd-min-da-ba,  dancing-together-for, 
in  order  to  feast ;  ngd  lyi-mur-tella,  I  did- 

4  u 
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wrongly,  I  sinned  ;  ha  ben-ru-namma ,  lie 
said-towards,  he  answered. 

The  Negative  particle  is  md,  in  Miri  also  mdng.  It  may  be  put  before  or  after 

are,  however,  usually  dropped  in  the  negative 


the  tense  suffixes.  These  latter  suffixes 
form.  Thus, 

Miri : 

ai-md-na,  good-not-being,  bad  ;  ngd  nitom 
mo-mang-ai,  I  sing  did -not,  I  did  not  sing  ; 
ngd  e-lu-ld  du-mdng-ai ,  I  boat-in  was-not ; 
ngd  me-pdk-to-mdng ,  I  transgressed  not ; 
bui  du-mdng ,  he  did  not  stay,  etc. 

The  suffix  ge  is  substituted  for  ye  before 
the  negative  particle  in  the  future  ;  thus, 
bui  ngom  pd-ge-ma,  he  me  strike- will-not, 
he  will  not  strike  me.  The  same  suffix  ge 
occasionally  also  occurs  in  other  forms. 
Thus,  gi-ge-to-kd,  go ;  dd-ge-la  d-ser-la- 
je,  eating  let-us-make-merry,  let  us  eat 
and  make  merry. 

Kd  is  substituted  for  dung,  to  be,  in 
the  negative  form.  Thus,  a-sl-d-bu-ld  e- 
ngd  kd-mdng,  river-in  fish  is-not,  there  is 
no  fish  in  the  river. 

The  Interrogative  particles  are  m, 

d ,  yii,  and  Idngd.  After  the  future  in  pii 
only  d  is  used.  Yii  is  a  disjunctive  parti¬ 
cle,  and  Idngd  is  the  negative  interrogative. 
Thus,  e-kum-a  in-kd-ld  du-na ,  house  where 
is  ?  where  is  the  house  ?  nd  ngom  bi-pui-d, 
thou  me-to  give  wilt  ?  will  you  give  it  to 
me  ?  d-si-a  d-ri-du-yu,  is  the  water  deep 
(or  not)  ?  nd  gl-ma-lang-d,  didst  thou  not 
go  ? 


Dajld  : 

ik-lia  chem-ma-denna,  dog-the  biting-not- 
is,  the  dog  does  not  bite ;  nyi  dkk  ne- 
khram  hog-jd  ji-md-tella ,  man  one  even 
anything  gave-not,  nobody  gave  him 
anything  ;  ngd-lu  chem-md,  we  know-not ; 
ngd  dd-t-md,  I  was-not ;  ha  ma-d-md ,  he 
will  not  strike,  etc. 


The  Interrogative  particle  is  lye. 
It  is  usually  omitted  when  the  sentence 
contains  an  interrogative  pronoun.  Yu 
is,  however,  often  added  after  hog-ba, 
why  ?  Thus,  ishi  u-ra-dan-lye ,  is  the 
water  deep  ?  lid  dddan  ha  hog  ma-dna , 
this  sound  this  what  is?  what  is  this 
sound  ? 


Thus,  Miri  bd-ta-ru-na  d-kdl-to,  great-very- 


Otlier  words  are  freely  used  as  verbs, 
being  famine-arose ;  ke-mo-ye,  it  will  get  dark ;  Dafla  si  sat  ta-ba-lye,  this  elephant 
male  is  ?  is  this  a  male  elephant  ?  ngd  Podu-ga  kd-a,  I  Podu’s  son-am  ;  ha  nyl  ha  au- 
denna ,  this  man  this  tall-is. 

Order  of  words. — The  usual  order  of  words  is  subject,  object,  verb.  The  direct 
object  precedes  the  indirect  one  in  Miri,  but  follows  it  in  Dafla.  In  interrogative  sen¬ 
tences  Miri  agrees  with  Dafla. 
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DAFLA. 


Specimen  I. 


(H.  C.  Hamilton,  Esq.,  I.  C.S.,  1900.) 


Lok  nyi 
Once  man 

ham  benma, 
the-to  said, 

Ha  ab 
Then  father 
ainya-ya  ha 
young-more  the 

a-da  guda-ba 
far  country -to 


ak  da-tla,  ka 
one  was,  sons 
1  ab-a, 

‘father,  our 
ha  bull-ba 


ngal-ga 


a-nyi-ga  da-tleya. 
two  were. 

darab  liok 
property  from 

darab  ham  pen-ji-tla 


nga-p 

me-to 


the  them-to  property 
a-pa-ga  da-tla 
days-few  staying 

u-nna.  Ha  guda  ha  nyedai-nyet-ma-min-la  darab- patch 
went.  That  country  that-in  merry-making  property 


muga 

his 


the  divided- gave. 

darab  mulli-ja 
property 


all 


Ainya-ya-a 

Young-more 

nemma  si-ja 
share  now 
Ha 
That 

ham 
that 


ab 

father 

jibba.’ 
give.'1 

ka-kua 
after 
nu-lai-ella 
gathering 


mullungatn 
all 
ha 

that-in 


ma-yum-tella.  Hab  ma-yam-tella  dad-ka-ha  lia  guda 

wasted.  Thus  wasted-having  remaining- while  that  country 

dema-  durre  u-tla,  mii-g  ai  ho-b  da-pa-ma-tla.  Ha  ha 

great  famine  arose,  his  belly  that-for  to-eat-got-not.  Then  that 


guda-ga  nyi  ak-ga  dak  ha  a-tla.  Ha  uyl  he  ronga-ha, 
country-of  man  one-of  presence  that-in  went.  That  man  that  Jields-in, 

‘  illyi  ka-il-ya-ta,’  ka  ha-1  u-m-tella.  Illyi  da-nam  da-nam  aihi  hok 

‘pigs  tend that  saying  go-made.  Pigs  eaten  eaten  seeds  tliat-from 

ai  ha-b  da-lu-da-ba  mu-tla ;  nyi  akk  ne-khram  ha  nyi  ham 

belly  the-for  eat-fidl-to  wished;  man  one  even  that  vian  that-to 

hog-ja  ji-ma.  Hen-dad-la  lia  benma,  ng4  ab-ga  nyerra-atcliam  ha 

anything  gave-not.  Senses-recovering  he  said,  my  father  s  servants  they 


uttii  anyina  da-dba  ka-pa-tella,  delle  dekhyenga  da-dba  ka-pa-tella,  nga 

bread  enough  eat-to  found,  excess  superfluous  remain-to  found,  I 

da-pa-ya-ma-ba  ka-na-ba  si-lya-su-tailye.  Nga  sS.kka  ab-ga  dak 
to-eat-fmd-not-as  hunger-with  die-am-about-to.  I  liere-from  father's  presence 

ha  u-t-lyinno  ben-tailne,  “  ab,  nam  la  ui-son  ham  la  na-nyam  nga 

the-in  go-will  say-will,  “father,  thee-to  and  God  to  and  you-tioo-to  I 

lyi-mur-tella ;  na  kH  hab  lyi-ya-ku-ma.  Ngam  na  nyerra-atcham 

did-wrong ;  thy  son  as  did-more-not.  Me  thy  servants 


lyi-dna-l)a 
work -as 


lyi-in-ta-ba.”  ’ 
work-make ’ 


Hab  mu-la-ella  liakka  miig  ab-ga 

Thus  thought-having  tliat-from  his  father's 

4  n  2 
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dak-ba  u-tla.  Okka 

presence-to  went.  But 

ai-a-mu-pa-la  ya-ru-la 
pitying  running -towards 

nam  la  ui-son  ham 
thee-too  and  God  to 


ada  ti-il-nam  ab 

far-off  coming  father 

lupa  gar-gab-la  ma-pub-tella. 
neck  embracing 
la  na-nyam 
and  you-two-to 


ha 
the 
Ka-a 
hissed.  Son 

nga  lyl-mur-tella ; 
I  did-wrong ; 


ka-pa-tella 
see-happening 
benma,  ‘  ab, 
said,  father , 
na  ka  hab 
thy  son  as 


lyiya-ku-ma.’  Okka  ab  ha  nyerra -atcham 
dkl-more-not  ’  But  father  the  servants 
ham  al-ya-nn  ezz  ham 

than  good-more-being  garment  the 

ka-m-ta,  a-la  ha  ta  letchla  ga-m-ta, 
put-on-let,  hand  on  also  ring  put, 
ha-n  ka  jit-nam  sa  bo-a-gad-ala 

female  young  fatted  here  bringing 
khrum-dba.  Hog-ba  hab  lyi-tlyinne  ? 


ham  benma,  ‘  nga  miilllja  ezz 
tlie-to  said,  ‘  my  all  garments 
a-nu-ba  na-len-gadla  sam 

quickly  taking-out-bringing  him 

al  ha  luklila  ta  ga-m-ta,  sa 
foot  on  shoe  also  put,  cow 

da-tlyinn  a-ha 
eat-will  heart-in 
ui  mnak  lak 
ghost  country  from 


on 

pakhr-ta,  ngal 
kill,  we 

ka  si 
my  son  this 


nga 


content-to.  Why  thus  do- shall  ? 

cha-lin-lyi-k-na  ha-lyi-ba,  ka-pa-gel-ku ;  nyinam,  ka-pa-gel-ku.’  Hokka 

rise-out-does-again-who  like,  (I-)saw-again  ;  lost,  (/-) saw- again'  Then 


bullii  sa-min-dab  lyi-rab-namma. 
they  dance-tog  ether-to  began. 

\ 

Okka  ka  a-bu.  ba  ronga  ha  lyi-tla.  Ronga  hokka  u-k-na  nam 

But  son  elder  that  fields  in  worked.  Fields  from  returning  house 


a-gum-ha  ii-ly-ku-la  dum-dum  tal  toppu  ma  la  sa-min  la 

near  coming-back  drum  cymbal  flute  playing  and  dancing  and 

adna-mam  ta-pa-tella.  Ha  nyerra  akk-ga  ga-la  tach-namma,  ‘  ha 
sound-making  heard.  Then  servant  one  calling  asked,  ‘  that 

addan  ha  hog  ma-dna  ?  ’  Nyerra  ha  benma,  ‘  na  bor  ha 


sound  that  what  makes  ?  *  Servant  the  said,  ‘  thy  younger -brother  that 


u-t-ku-la, 

na 

ab 

na 

bor-am 

alia 

u-k-namma 

come-back-having, 

thy 

father 

thy 

younger -brother 

well 

returned 

ka-pa-ku-la 

sa 

ka 

jitna 

ham 

pakh-la. 

Ham 

tatla 

ha-ha-alla 

seen- again-having 

COU) 

young  fat 

that 

killed. 

This 

hearing 

angry -being 

nam  ha  a- 

■k-ma-l 

tla. 

Ha 

ab 

ha  nam  arru 

hok 

len, 

house  the-in  entered-not.  Then  father  the  house  inside  from  came-out , 


‘a-t-ku,’  ha-tla.  Okk  ha  ab  ham  ben-ru-namma,  ‘taia,  tasina, 
‘  come-inside,  said.  But  he  father  the-to  answered ,  *  hear,  look, 

lia-da  nyi  alia  nam  mulla  na  benam  ham  tellu-tella-la 
so-many  years  days-in  thee  on-behalf-of  thy  word  that  obeyed-having-and 
lyi-t-namma,  okka  nga  a-zin-orum  lag-ha  da-ta-ba  sa-mln-daba  na  slbin 

worked,  but  my  friends  with  eating-for  feasting-for  thou  goat 

dor-g  khram  ji-ma ;  okka  na  ka  ha  na  darab-patch  nu-la-ella 
one  even  gavest-not ;  but  thy  son  that  thy  property  taking-away 
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nyemm  lag-ba 

sa-lu-pela 

u-d-ku-n 

ham 

sa 

ka 

jitnam 

women  with  feasted-having 

returning 

that-to 

cow  young 

fatted 

pakh-jl-a-khram-nya.’ 

Ab  ba 

benma, 

‘  ka, 

na 

nga 

lag-ba 

kill- give- even- didst.’ 

Father  the 

said, 

‘son, 

thou 

me 

with 

da-ki-su-dna,  nga 

darab-patch  mullu-si  na-ka  ma-ba 

M-ga  ? 

Okka  hog-ba 

remainest-always ,  my 

property 

all-this  thine  not-if 

whose  ? 

But 

why 

hab  lyi-ma-tailne  ?  Na  bor 

ba 

sl-tla, 

tur-da-da 

;  nyim-tella, 

thus  do-not-shall  ?  Thy  younger-brother  this  died-having ,  alive-is ;  lost-being, 
ka-pa-gel-ku 
fotmd-again-is,’ 
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dafla. 


Specimen  II. 

(H.  C.  Hamilton ,  Esq.,  I.C.S. ,  1900.) 


Oml  dak  tal-ba 

Poison  place  up-to 

lyi-d-ne-pii.  Nga-lu 

be-will.  We 

Oml  siin-a  cha 
Poison  tree  tea 

siin-a  hab  lyi-dna.  Oml-a  sun  mem  ha  da-dna.  Mem  eyin  hab  lyi-dna. 

tree  thus  is.  Poison  tree  root  in  is.  Boot  potato  thus  is. 

Ked  hokka  du-1  na-dna.  Sun  ha  jelyu  ha  da-dna ;  ullu 

Ground  from  digging  take.  Tree  the  marshy-ground  on  is;  stony 

liin  a-gum-ha  da-dna ;  ha  a-gum-ha  dur  dera  tappam-a  da-dne. 


rock 

near 

is  ; 

that 

near 

summer  winter  snow 

remains. 

Ullu 

liin 

au-wa 

tab 

mulli-ga 

da-dne.  Tab  satne  nyi  har-po 

Stony 

rock 

top-on 

snakes 

many 

are.  Snakes'  girth  man's  leg 

da-dne. 

Kaya-ba  la 

cha  nyi 

hab  a  ly: 

i-dna ;  e-hi  hom-ga 

assa-denna. 

is. 

Blackish  and 

yelloio 

like 

are  ;  teeth  three  {-fingers) 

long-are. 

Tab-a  nyi-am  che-lyam,  si-dna.  Nyi-e  oml  na-ta-ba  li-lyam  ullu.  au 

Snake  man  biting ,  dies.  Men  poison  bring-to  coming  stone  top 

hokka  tab-a  pal-la  nyi-am  che-dna.  Nyi  nikhrii  hokka  illyi  a-nga-ne 

from  snakes  dropping  men  bite.  Men  twenty  from  ten  Jive-or 

tab-a  che-dna.  Oppo  pora  illyi  sab  sa  la-la  ui  patna, 
snakes  bite.  Liquor  fowls  pigs  mithons  coivs  offering  God  appease-wisli , 

ui  pa-ma-lyam  nyadang-a  hodna ;  ishi  ta-la  oml  ka-pa-ma-dna ; 

God  appeased-not  rain  falls;  water  down-coming  poison  see-cannot ; 

nyi  miilling*a  si-dna.  Oml-a  a-ha  ab-na  a-nii-ba  si-dna,  a-la-ha 

men  many  die.  Poison  body-in  striking  quickly  die,  arm-in 

ab-na  liasobba  si-dna.  Aiang-a  dorob  chen-dna,  nga-lu  chem-ma. 

striking  slowly  die.  Abors  antidote  know,  we  know-not. 


Ng&-lu  Nyi-sing-a  opu-ha  oml  ap-denna. 

We  Daflas  arrows-on  poison  put. 

halyi  nanga  saka  la  pol  bar-g-ba  u-dba 

plains  villages  here- from  and  moon  one- about  go- to 

Nyi-sing-a  ha  u-t-ma,  Aiang-a  oml  na-1  pa-dna. 

Daflas  there  go-not,  Abors  poison  bringing  supply. 


Oml  ab-nam 
Poison  struck 
du-k-na  hatna ; 

becomes- again  say  ; 

du-k-na  hatna. 

becomes-again  say . 


nyi  ham  ka  bu-na 
man  that  child  bearing 
nyi  ui  ham  issha 

man  s  blood  that  water 


nyemm-a  khra-ta-lyam 
woman  stepping -over 
ta-ya-tella  tu-lyam 

mixing  drinking 


al 

icell 

al 

well 
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FREE  TRANSLATION  OF  THE  FOREGOING. 

We  Daflas  tip  our  arrows  with  poison.  The  place  where  it  is  obtained  is  a  month’s 
journey  from  the  plains.  We  Daflas  do  not  go  there,  the  Abors  bring  it  down.  The  tree 
yielding  the  poison  is  like  a  tea  tree  ;  the  poison  is  in  the  root,  which  is  like  a  potato 
and  is  dug  out  of  the  earth.  The  bushes  grow  on  level  ground  near  a  great  rock,  round 
which  snow  lasts  all  the  year  round.  On  the  top  of  it  are  many  snakes,  the  largest 
being  as  big  round  as  a  man’s  leg.  They  are  black  and  yellow,  with  teeth  three  fingers’ 
breadth  in  length.  If  one  bites  a  man,  he  dies.  When  men  come  to  dig  for  the  poison, 
the  snakes  drop  down  from  the  top  of  the  rock  and  bite  them  ;  out  of  twenty  they  bite 
five  or  ten. 

The  men  offer  up  liquor,  fowls,  pigs,  mithon,  and  cows  in  order  to  appease  God.  If 
they  do  not,  rain  falls  and  the  floods  cover  the  poison  place,  and  many  men  are  killed. 

A  man  struck  on  the  body  with  a  poisoned  arrow  dies  at  once ;  but  if  struck  on 
the  arm  he  dies  after  a  few  hours.  The  Abors  know  of  an  antidote  ;  we  do  not. 

But  they  say  that  if  a  woman  who  has  just  borne  a  child  steps  over  the  wounded 
man  he  recovers,  also  if  he  drinks  human  blood  mixed  with  water. 
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MIHI. 


Specimen  I. 


(F.  J.  Needham ,  Esq.,  1896.)  (District  Lakhimpur.) 

Ami  ako  bui-ka  au1  anyika  dungai.  Ame-na2  au-da  bui-ka  abu-em 

Man  a-certain  him-of  sons  two  existed.  The-younger  son-lie  his  fatlier-to 

lu-to,  e  babu,  nga-ka  attar  kosag-em  bi-ka.’  Delo  bui  bu-lum 

said,  c father ,  my  of-{ouf)-property  share  give- (me).’  Then  he  them-to 

attar-em  orshu-la  bl-to.  Au  anjana-da3  ai-ka  ekum-la  long  baje  du- 

the-property  dividing  gave.  Son  small-the  his-own  liome-at  days  many  stay- 

mang.  Bui-ka  attar  apuidem  lang-kum-la4  moe-na  deg  akon-la 

did-not.  Bis  property  all  collecting-together  a-far  country  some-to 

gi-la  ai-ka  attar  apuing-em  simat-kesha-pu5  daam-tungam-to.6 

( he)-went-aivay-(and )  his-own  property  all  foolishly  wasted. 

Bui-ka  attar  apuing-em  simat-kesha-pii  daam-tungam  rosim  deg  da  la 

His  property  all  in-a-foolish-manner  wasting  after  country  that  in 

bata-ru-na  akal7-to ;  bui-ka8 9  da-nam  sin  ka-to-mang.  Delo  bui  da  deg-ka 

a-mighty  j  amine- occurred ;  his  food  even  he-had-not.  Then  he  that  country-of 

ami  akon°-la  ager-i-ka-pii10  gi-kang;  ami  da  buim  areg-la  eek 
man  a- certain- with  work-to  went ;  man  that  him  the-field-into  swine 

apin-bi-ka-pu  malik-to.  Bui  keno-ru12-dungai.  Depila  eek  ampii-em  bui 

to-feed  sent.  He 11  hungry -very-was.  Therefore  the-pigs  husks  he 

da-lii-dungai ;  dalii-dakkom13  danam  bi-na  kamang. 

to-eat- wishing- was ;  although-desirous-[offood )  food  given  there-was-not. 


1  had  two  sons  is  rendered  ‘  his  two  sons  existed  ’  ;  buika  is  genitive  of  bui,  he. 

2  na  is  the  termination  of  a  relative  participle. 

3  da  is  merely  the  demonstrative  pronoun  used  here  for  emphasis  and  recognition  ;  au-anj&na-da  meaning  1  the  younger 
son  in  question.’ 

4  Idng-kumld  is  a  compound  verb  meaning  ‘to  collect,  gather  together.’ 

5  simdt  =  fool,  keshd-pii  =  like.  ]pu  is  the  adverbial  suffix. 

e  Miris  (like  the  Assamese)  have  no  word  equivalent  to  our  word  ‘waste’  and  no  words  to  express  ‘riotous  living.’ 
‘  Wasted  his  substance  in  riotous  living  ’  would  be  rendered  tar  bastu  hakal  kai  pheldile  in  Assamese  and  it  is  the  same  in 
Miri,  viz.,  dadm-tungam-to  —  (literally)  ate  and  drank  everything. 

7  dkdl  is  the  Assamese  word  for  famine.  Miris  have  no  word. 

8  buika  d&nam  sin  kdtbmdng  means  lit.  ‘  His  food  even  existed  not,’  i.e.,  he  had  not  even  food. 

9  dmi-dkon  —  man-someone. 

10  ager-i-kd-pu  is  a  compound  verb  meaning  to  do  work.  Kd-pii  is  the  sign  of  the  infinitive  of  purpose. 

11  Tics  is  the  only  construction  possible  to  make  this  portion  of  the  parable  comprehensible  in  Miri. 

12  This  ru  is  a  superlative  particle,  for  instance  ai,  good  ;  ai-ru,  very  good  ;  bate,  big,  large  ;  bate-ru,  very  large. 

13  Advorbial  participle  ;  ddkkom  here  means  ‘  although.’ 
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Bui-ka  simat-aida-ku-dem  bui  lu-to,  c  nga-ka  babu-kal  pak-bo-kiding-ka2 
j Mis  senses-recovering-upon  he  said,  1  my  father' s  slaves* 

danam  pui-la  sin  ngat-da,  nga  aiyii  keno-la  slkiram-turkirani3  dung. 

food  having -sufficed  also  remains-over,  I  myself  hungering  at-deatli' s-door  am, 

Nga  babu  14  gi-la  lu-pii,  “nga  Ishar4  me  te  nom  te  pap-I-tb, 
I  {my)  father  to  going  say-will,  “ I  God  against  and  yourself  and  sin-did , 

na-ka  au-pii  ngom  gag-yo-vong-ka,5  ngom  pak-bo-pii  me-to-ka.”  ’  Delo 

your  son-like  me  call-no-long er,  me  a-slave-like  keep**  ’  Then 

bui  ai-ka  babu  la  gi-kang,  mote  lokke  bui-ka  babu  buim  ka-la  aia-to. 
he  his-own  father  to  ivent,  far  from  his  „ father  him  seeing  pitied  {him). 

Bui-ka  goldon6  la  olet-la  mampuk-to.  Au-da  bui-ka  babu-em  lu-to, 

Mis  neck  upon  falling  {he)-kissed-{him) .  The-son-he  his  father-to  said , 


*  nga  Ishar  me 

c  I  God  against 

au  kesha-ma.* 

son  like-am-not* 


te  nom  te 

and  yourself  and 

Bui-ka  babu 

Mis  father 


pap-I-to,  de-pi-la  nga  na-ka 

sin-did,  consequently  I  your 

« 

ai-ka  pak-bo-kiding-em  lu-to, 

his-own  slaves-to  said. 


{ gasor  apui-lokem-punam-aina-ka  bom-la  buim  ge-mo-toka ;  bui-ka  alak 

‘  robe  all-from-than- good-one  having -brought  him  put-it-on ;  his  finger 

la  anguti-aka,7  bui-ka  ale  la  te  jutang8  ge-mo-toka ;  nga-lu  apin-dage-la 
upon  ring-a,  his  feet  upon  also  shoes  put ;  us  eating 

aser-laje.  Nga-lu-ka  au  sim  si-la,  tur-dung-ku ;  yog-la, 

be-merry-let.  Our  son  this  having-died,  has-returned-to-life-again ;  being-lost, 

pa-to-ku.’  Delo  bu-lu  aser-to. 

{he-has)-been-found-again.i  Then  they  made-merry. 


bui-ka  abuia-na  au  areg  la  dungai 


Bu-lu  aser-da-dem9 

They  while -wer e-merry ing10  his  eldest  son  the-fields  in  was; 

ai-ka  ekum  pui-la  maksha-shanam11  lang  dumdum-du12-nam-em  tat-to. 

his-own  house  {on)-nearing  dayicing  and  drumming 

pakbo  aka  gag-la  tau-to,  4  kapi-kan  nga-lu-ka  ekum  la  ?  ’ 

slave  a  calling  asked ,  ‘  what-matter  our  house  at  ?  * 

‘na-ka  buira  ai-pii  pui-dung-ku ;  de-pi-la  na-ka 

‘  your  brother  safely  has- returned- again ;  consequently  your 


bui 
he 

Bui 
heard.  He 

Pak-bo  lu-tb, 
The-slave  said, 
babu  ami-ern 
father  men 


I  ka  —  possessive  case  suHrix. 

!  hiding  is  an  adjective  used  to  denote  plurality. 

3  sikiram  turkiram  is  a  colloquial  phrase  meaning  ‘  on  the  point  of  death.’ 

Ishar  is  an  Assamese  word.  Miris  have  no  word  for  God.  They  believe  in  spirits  called  OyH, 

This  is  the  only  manner  in  which  the  sentence  ‘  Am  no  more  worthy  to  be  called  thy  son  ’  can  be  rendered  in  Miri, 
viz.,  ‘  call  me  no  longer  your  son.’  Vong  is  a  completive  particle,  yo  ka  the  negative  imperative  case  suffii. 

"  (foldon  is  an  Assamese  word.  Miris  have  no  other  word  for  neck. 

'  dnguti  is  also  an  Assamese  word,  Miris  having  no  word  for  a  ring,  though  they  wear  many. 

*  juidng  is  from  the  Hindostani  word  juid,  a  shoe. 

*  dddem  is  the  sign  of  the  adverbial  participle. 

10  This  sentence  ‘  While  they  were  merrying  ’  is  neoessary  in  Miri  in  order  to  carry  on  the  sense. 

II  mdkshd  shdTidm  is  a  compound  verb  meaning  ‘  to  dance.’ 

11  du  is  to  beat  a  drum.  Dumdum  —  drum  ;  dumdum  dunam,  to  beat  a  drum. 
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gag- la  bu-lu-m  apin-em-da-mo-dung.’  Delo  abuia-na  au  da 

having-called-{tog  ether)  them  feeding-is.’  Then  elder  son  the 


agli-la  ekiim  ara-la  gi-pu-mui-mang.  Bui-ka  babu  gi-len-la  buim 

angering  the-house  within-to  go-will- wished-not.  His  father  going-out  him 


kum-la  gok-to.  Abuia-na  au  da  ai-ka  babu-em  lu-to,  ‘  na-ka  ager 

entreating  called.  Elder  son  the  his-oion  father-to  said ,  {your  work 


dutak  baje-rung-ka  lok-ke  nga  I-dung.  Lekote  na-ka  agom-em  nga 

years  many  from  I  am-doing.  Any-time  your  orders  I 

me-pak-to-mang.  Me-pak-mang-kom  na  ngom  ajon-kiding  da-mo-ka-pii 

disregarded-have-not.  Not -disregarding -though  you  me-to  {my) -friends  to-feed 

sagoli-ka  au  sin  lekote  bl-mang.  Na-ka  anja-na  au  bui  na-ka 

a-goat-of  the-young  even  ever  gave-not.  Your  younger  son  he  your 

attar-em  simat-pu  daam-tungam-to-vong,  Idakkom  na  buim  blioj1 

property  in-a-foolish-manner  has-wasled-completely ,  hut  you  him  a-feast 


bi-dung.’  Bui-ka  babu  lu-to,  ‘  aua,  na  nga-ka-la  agin-pii  dung;  nga-ka 

are -giving’  His  father  said ,  ‘  son,  you  me-with  always  are;  my 

attar  apuidem  na-ka ;  na-ka  buir&  si-la,  tur-dung-ku ; 

property  all  ( is)-yoars ;  your  brother  being-dead ,  has-returned-to-life-again  ; 

yog-la,  pa-dung-ku;  de-pi-la  nga-lu  aser  kanduai.’ 

being-lost,  has-been- found-again ;  therefore  we  happy  ought-to-be 


1  Lhoj  is  an  Assamese  word.  Miris  have  no  word  for  feast. 
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TIBETO-BURMAN  FAMILY.  North  Assam  Group. 

MIRI. 

Standard  Dialect. 


Specimen  I. 


(F.  J.  Needham,  Fsq. 

,  1899.) 

(District  Lakhimpur.  ) 

SI 

gusor  si* 1 

mainarn.2 

Nga  bui-ka  ekum 

daplo-ka-pil3 

gl-mang. 

This 

case  this 

is- false. 

I  at-his  house 

to-steal  did-not-go. 

Agom 

sim-pii 

dung. 

Nga-ka  inonying 

Bboniram 

lok-ke 

Words 

this -wise 

are. 

My  last-year 

Dhaniram 

from 

renam 

goru  da  yok-kai.  Goru  da  dadana  ai-pii  nga 

kadakkom 

akuna 

purchased  cow  it  was-lost.  Cow  it  however  well  I  cared-for-tliough  old 

mtum-ka  ekum-la  gi-ti-a-dungai ;  deplla  le-nyl  lem-um-ka  nga  gi-la 

master's  house-to  going -always-was ;  therefore  twice  three-times  I  going 

bom-to-ku.  Dboniram-ka  lu-da  longa-dem  nga  danyl-wa  rosim  bui-ka  ekum 

brought-back.  Dhaniram  said  day-in  I  sun-set  after  his  house 

la  ai-ka  goru  mata-ka-pii  gi-ka.  Nga  bui-ka  bar!  arala  kono-malo 

to  my-own  cow  search-for  went.  I  his  compound  through  before 

kesha  gi-gor-da-dem  Dhoniram-ka  buirma  muimbuir-da  asl 

like  strolling-about-at-the-time-of  Dhaniram  s  sister  the- grown- up- one  water 

kl-ling  bom-la  gi-dung.  Delo  kemo-kaving ;  bui  ngom  bbut  pii  ka-la 

pitcher  bringing  coming-is.  Then  it-was-dark ;  she  me  ghost  like  seeing 


ngom-to. 

Delo 

bui-ka 

ekum 

aml-kiding4  lang 

Dhoniram 

gl-len-la  ngom 

screamed. 

Then 

her 

house 

people  and 

Dhaniram 

coming-out  me 

gag-to, 

gag-la 

lu-to  c  na 

mumbuir 

sim  dapio-ka-pii 

seized , 

seizing 

(or  having  seized 

me)  said  i  you 

young-girl 

this  to-steal 

gi-dung.’ 

Sim  agom 

sim 

Dhoniram  polls-em  lu-to, 

beang  melam-pu 

are-coming .’  This  story 

this 

Dhaniram  police-to  told , 

but  afterwards 

adalot  la 

bui 

angu-pu 

lu-to. 

Bui  delo  lu-to 

nga  bui-ka  ai  dApio 

Court  in 

he 

differently 

said. 

He  then  said 

I  his 

fruit  stealing 

dungai,  Maloti  ngom  ursing  taio-lar’  ka-po-to. 

was,  Maloti  me  tree  in  see-first-did. 


1  The  second  si  is  used  for  emphasis. 

1  Mainarn  is  an  adjective  used  as  a  verb. 

*  Dfipi5-kd-pii  is  the  infinitive  of  purpose ;  d&pio  is  the  root  of  the  verb. 

*  Kuling  is  the  sign  of  the  plural. 

*  Ursing  taib-la  means  lit.  ‘  tree  top  in.’ 

VOL.  Ill,  PART  I. 
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FREE  TRANSLATION  OF  THE  FOREGOING. 

This  case  is  false.  I  did  not  go  to  steal  anything  at  his  house.  The  facts  are 
these.  I  missed  my  cow  which  I  had  bought  from  Dhaniram  a  year  ago.  The  cow 
though  carefully  kept  by  me  used  to  visit  her  former  owner’s  house  very  often,  and  I 
had  to  go  and  fetch  her  several  times.  On  the  day  referred  to  by  Dhaniram  I  went  to 
his  house  to  see  if  my  cow  had  gone  there.  That  was  after  sunset.  I  walked  through 
his  compound  as  usual  to  see  whether  my  cow  was  straying  there.  It  so  happened  that 
at  the  time  his  sister  Maloti,  a  grown-up  girl  of  18  years,  came  to  the  compound  with  a 
water-pot  in  her  hand.  It  was  then  nearly  dark.  She  saw  me  unexpectedly  going  to¬ 
wards  her  though  I  myself  had  not  noticed  her.  She  got  frightened  and  screamed  as 
if  she  thought  I  was  a  ghost.  The  people  of  the  house,  including  Dhaniram,  came  and 
seized  me,  saying  that  I  had  come  there  to  visit  the  girl.  That  was  the  story  Dhaniram 
told  to  the  Police,  but  in  the  Court,  in  order  to  hide  the  shame  of  the  sister,  he  gives  out 
that  I  was  stealing  his  mangoes  and  that  Maloti  saw  me  first  on  the  tree. 
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MISHMI. 

% 

The  Mishmis  inhabit  the  mountains  lying  north  of  the  Assam  Valley  from  the 
Dibang  River  in  the  west  to  about  the  Lama  valley  or  Dzayul,  a  sub-prefecture  of  Lhassa, 
in  the  east.  They  have  been  found  in  settlements  as  far  south  as  the  Nemlang  River, 
an  offshoot  of  the  Irawaddy,  and  their  colonies  sweep  round  to  the  east  of  the  great 
mountain  called  the  Dapha  Bhum,  and  then  up  the  Brahmaputra  proper  to  the  confines 
of  Tibet. 

The  Mishmi  villages  to  the  south  of  the  Brahmaputra  are  scattered  and  mixed  up 
with  Khamti  and  Singpho  settlements.  To  the  north  and  west  we  find  the  tribe  in 
possession  of  the  whole  country. 

‘  The  Mishmis/  says  Lieutenant  G.  L.  S.  Ward,  ‘are  small,  active,  wiry  men,  with 
very  high  cheek  bones,  flat  noses  and  a  general  Mongolian  cast  of  feature.’ 

Their  country  is  rugged  and  difficult  of  access.  There  has,  therefore,  been  little 
intercourse  between  them  and  the  British.  Only  220  Mishmis  have  been  returned  for 
this  Survey  as  living  within  British  territory.  They  are  found  in  the  north-east  of 
Lakhimpur,  on  the  south  side  of  the  Brahmaputra.  At  the  last  Census  of  1901  only  71 
speakers  were  returned. 

There  are  four  main  divisions  of  the  Mishmis,  each  sub-divided  into  numerous 
minor  clans.  The  four  divisions  are  Chulikata,  Bebejiya,  Digaru,  and  Miju. 

The  Chulikata  Mishmis  are  settled  on  both  banks  of  the  Dibang  River  and,  to  the 
east  of  it,  so  far  at  the  Digaru  River.  Some  of  the  larger  and  richer  villages  are  situ¬ 
ated  at  the  Dibang  north  of  Kaladoi  towards  Tibet.  They  are  the  most  numerous  tribe 
of  the  Mishmis. 

The  name  Chulikata  is  used  by  the  Assamese  in  order  to  denote  the  tribe.  It 
means  ‘  crop-haired  ’  and  is  used  because  the  Chulikatas  crop  their  front  hair  on  the 
forehead.  They  call  themselves  Midu^  or,  according  to  Mr.  Robinson,  Nedu. 

Our  knowledge  of  the  dialect  of  this  tribe  is  based  on  a  list  of  standard  words  and 
phrases  in  Sir  George  Campbell’s  Specimens,  which  has  been  reprinted  below. 

The  Bebejiyas  or  outcast  Mishmis  occupy  the  valleys  of  the  Ithun  River  and  its 
tributaries,  between  the  Chulikatas  and  the  Digarus.  The  Ithun  is  a  tributary  of  the 
Dibang  River  which  it  joins  at  Kaladoi  village  (about  28°  25'  north  latitude).  The 
Bebejiyas  extend  towards  the  high  ranges  of  the  Southern  Tibet  border  on  the  north, 
and  on  the  south  they  are  bordered  by  the  Chulikatas.  Bebejiya  is  an  Assamese  name  ; 
they  call  themselves  Mithun. 

The  Bebejiya  dialect  is  said  to  be  almost  identical  with  Chulikata.  The  two  tribes 
also  agree  in  appearance  and  dress,  and  they  cut  their  hair  in  the  same  manner.  They 
do  not,  however,  intermarry. 

The  Digarus  are  settled  in  the  mountains  between  the  Digaru  River  and  the 
Brahmaputra.  They  are  also  called  Tarol,  Taiu  or  Taying,  and  Meme  Mishmis. 

Their  language  has  been  dealt  with  by  Mr.  Robinson.  A  list  of  words  has  been 
printed  by  Sir  George  Campbell,  and  another  one  by  Mr.  J.  E.  Needham.  I  have  printed 
a  list  based  on  Messrs.  Robinson  and  Needham. 

The  Mejus  or  Mijus  are  settled  to  the  cast  of  the  Digarus  and  extend  towards  the 
Lama  valley  or  Dzayul,  a  sub-prefecturc  of  Lhassa.  Their  language  is  known  from 
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accounts  written  by  Messrs.  Robinson  and  Needham.  The  list  of  standard  words  and 
phrases  printed  below  has  been  compiled  from  both. 

AUTHORITIES— 

Brown,  Bey.  N., —  Comparison  of  Indo-Chinese  Languages.  Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal, 
Yol.  vi,  1837,  pp.  1023  and  ff.  Note  on  Mislimi  on  p.  1026;  vocabulary  (of  Digaru)  on  p.  1032. 

Robinson,  W., — Notes  on  the  Languages  spoken  by  the  Mi-Shmis.  Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of 
Bengal,  Vol.  xxiv,  1856,  pp.  307  and  ff. 

Dalton,  Edward  Tdite, — Descriptive  Ethnology  of  Bengal.  Calcutta,  1872.  Account  of  the  Miskmis 
on  pp.  13  and  if. 

Campbell,  Sir  George, — Specimens  of  Languages  of  India,  including  ihose  of  the  Aboriginal  Tribes  of 
Bengal,  the  Central  Provinces,  and  the  Eastern  Frontier.  Calcutta,  1874.  Sulikata  and  Digaru 
Miskmee  on  pp.  239  and  ff. 

Needham,  J.  F., — A  few  Digdro  ( Tdroan ),  ( Miju )  ( M'ju ),  and  Thibetian  words  collected  during  a  trip 
from  Sadiya  to  Pima  and  back  in  December  1885  and  January  1886.  s.  1.  and  a. 

Gait,  E.  A., — Census  of  India,  1891.  Assam,  Vol.  I.—  Report.  Skillong,  1892.  Note  on  tke  language 
on  p.  186. 

Ward,  Lieutenant  G.  L.  S., — Military  Report  on  the  Mishmi  Country  published  by  the  Intelligence 
Branch,  Quarter  Master  General's  Department.  Simla,  1901. 

The  language  spoken  by  the  Mishmis  is  split  up  into  dialects,  but  all  these  seem  to 
agree  in  several  points.  The  remark  made  by  the  Rev.  N.  Brown  that  Mishmi  possesses 
several  very  peculiar  tones,  probably  applies  to  all  dialects.  We  are  not,  however, 
informed  of  the  nature  of  these  tones.  They  perhaps  correspond  to  those  current  in 
Tibetan. 


CHULIKATA. 

The  Chulikata  dialect  is  apparently  closely  related  to  Digaru  Mishmi.  The  list  of 
standard  words  and  phrases  published  by  Sir  George  Campbell,  which  is  all  we  know 
of  this  dialect,  contains  several  misprints,  and  it  is  not  sufficient  to  serve  as  the  basis 
of  a  grammatical  sketch.  It  is  not  possible  to  do  more  than  to  draw  attention  to  a  few 
facts. 

A  prefix  d  or  a  plays  a  great  role  in  the  formation  of  nouns  and  adjectives;  thus, 
a-Jchmo,  hand ;  a-mihu,  fire;  ct-kuna,  ear;  ct-ku,  wife ;  d-nomd,  near,  etc.  JE,  i,  and  u 
are  used  in  the  same  way.  Thus,  e-nabo,  nose ;  e-labya ,  eye  ;  e-kura,  head ;  ejypo,  slave  ; 
i-ni,  sun  ;  i-ku,  dog  ;  u-ka,  house,  etc.  Corresponding  prefixes  are  used  in  Dafla,  Miri, 
and  the  other  Mishmi  dialects. 

The  prefix  mu  in  ma-ji,  water,  is  also  found  in  Digaru  md-chi,  water,  etc.  Nd  is 
used  as  a  prefix  in  the  words  nd-bd,  father,  and  nd-rd,  mother,  corresponding  to  Digaru 
nd-bd  and  nd-md  respectively.  Ni  in  nd-ni  corresponds  to  Miri  and  Dafla  a-re,  mother. 

Nouns. — Some  of  the  suffixes  used  to  denote  gender  are  identical  in  Chulikata 
and  Digaru.  The  word  for  woman  is  idh  in  Chulikata  which  is  identical  with  yd  in 
Digaru  ml-yd ,  woman.  This  latter  form  occurs  in  Chulikata  a-myau,  child  female, 
daughter,  corresponding  to  Digaru  mi»yd  d.  The  female  suffix  a-pi,  in  Chulikata  cor¬ 
responds  to  Digaru  ta-pl,  and  the  female  suffix  kro  to  Digaru  kru. 

The  plural  is  formed  in  the  usual  way  by  adding  words  meaning  ‘  many,’  ‘  all,’  etc. 
Most  of  the  plural  forms  enumerated  in  the  list  are  difficult  to  analyse,  and  different 
words  are  used  in  each  case.  Du  in  e-kit  clu,  dogs,  corresponds  to  Digaru  die,  many. 
In  'nd-bd  e-jd,  fathers,  e-jd  perhaps  means  4  ail ';  compare  zd  and  jd,  all,  in  Lushei  and 
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connected  languages.  The  plural  suffix  lumbro  in  prd  lurnbro ,  good  men,  and  other 
forms,  seems  to  occur  in  the  personal  pronoun  nqia-lumbro,  I,  and  is  probably  an  honorific 
or  intensifying  suffix, 

I  have  not  been  able  to  analyse  the  case  suffixes.  Ji  seems  to  mean  ‘  to,’  or  4  from 
jui-bo,  of ;  kepow-ji  and  qa-jui-bo,  from,  etc.  The  genitive  is  apparently  expressed  in 
the  same  way  as  in  Digaru  by  simply  putting  the  governed  before  the  governing  noun. 
Thus,  new  nd-bd  a,  thy  father’s  sons. 

Adjectives. — The  word  for  4  good  ’  is  pra  or  prai  corresponding  to  Digaru  prd. 
The  form  prai-bo,  good,  seems  to  contain  a  suffix  bo  corresponding  to  Dafla  bd ,  and  the 
Tibetan  article  pa.  The  final  do  in  ruen-do ,  high,  is  perhaps  the  verb  substantive ;  com¬ 
pare  Dafla  and  Miri  da,  Digaru  dl. 

The  adjectives  seem  to  precede  the  noun  they  qualify.  The  same  is,  however,  the 
case  in  Sir  George  Campbell’s  Digaru,  while  Messrs,  Robinson  and  Needham  state  that 
the  adjective  always  follows  the  noun  in  this  dialect. 

There  is  apparently  no  suffix  of  the  comparative.  Thus,  ruendo  ji  iruendo,  high 
from  high,  higher;  tapume  ji  ruendo,  all  from  high,  highest.  Tapum  prai-bo,  all  good, 
best,  may  be  compared  with  pang  au-yd ,  all  high-more,  highest,  in  Mr.  Robinson’s 
Dafla. 

Numerals. — The  first  five  numerals  agree  with  those  occurring  in  Digaru.  We 
may  note  the  prefix  led  in  the  numerals  ka-ni,  two ;  kd-sh,  three,  and  kd-ppi,  four.  Com¬ 
pare  the  prefix  g  in  the  corresponding  Tibetan  numerals,  llu,  eight,  corresponds  to 
Digaru  illam  ;  khi-li,  nine,  probably  means  4  one  from  ten.’  Compare  Digaru  kenybng , 
Miri  ka-ndng.  4  Ten  ’  is  hush,  but  another  form  Ion,  corresponding  to  Digaru  lid-ldng, 
occurs  in  ma-nga-lon,  fifty.  The  higher  numerals  are  formed  as  in  Digaru  by  prefixing 
the  multiplier  to  the  numeral  4  ten.’  Thus,  a-nj-hush,  twenty  ;  ma-nga-lon,  fifty. 

Pronouns. — The  personal  pronouns  will  be  found  in  the  list  of  words.  Some  of 
them  are  very  puzzling.  Ngia-lumbro,  I,  is  probably  an  honorific  form.  A  short  form 
nga  occurs  in  new  a  nga  midu  hu-ld-pata,  his  son  I  much  beaten-liave,  I  have  beaten  his 
son  with  many  stripes.  This  form  corresponds  to  nga  in  Dafla  and  Miri.  Ngio,  thou, 
is  probably  miswritten  for  nyd,  and  new,  thy,  is  probably  identical.  The  forms  for  the 
third  person  apparently  contain  many  misunderstandings.  JVgio  dpu,  he,  seems  to  mean 
something  like  4  thy  companion  ’;  compare  Singpho  a-paung,  friend  ;  Burmese  paung ,  to 
keep  company.  Mit  and  mimut,  his,  seem  to  correspond  to  Digaru  mtd,  he,  and  he  aibu , 
they,  contains  the  pronoun  lie  which  means  4  he ’  in  Digaru  and  ‘that’  in  Dafla.  The 
same  pronoun  also  occurs  in  heya,  this.  In  etani,  to-day,  we  apparently  have  another 
demonstrative  pronoun  eta ;  compare  Digaru  tai-liing,  to-day. 

The  interrogative  pronouns  are  d-dya  and  asia,  who  ?  esia,  what  ?  phidhd,  how 
much?  how  many  ?  Digaru  has  slid,  who  ?  and  m'jd,  what  ? 

The  conjugation  of  Verbs  cannot  be  explained  from  the  materials  at  our  disposal. 
The  imperative  bd-nd ,  go,  seems  to  correspond  to  Digaru  bb-nd ,  go,  while  forms  such  as 
ji-bd,  sit ;  lii-bd,  die  ;  lid-bd ,  give,  etc.,  contain  a  suffix  bd  which  is  used  in  the  same  way 
in  Dafla.  M  ost  forms,  however,  are  not  clear  to  me. 

The  preceding  remarks  on  Chulikata  grammar  show  the  close  connexion  between 
this  dialect  and  Digaru,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  they  are  merely  dialects  of  the 
same  language. 
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DIGARU. 

Digaru  Mishrni  has  been  dealt  'with  in  a  short  grammatical  sketch  by  Mr.  Robin¬ 
son.  The  remarks  on  Digaru  grammar  which  follow  are  based  on  this  sketch  and  on 
the  list  of  words  published  bv  Mr.  Needham,  The  spelling  is,  as  far  as  possible,  that 
of  Mr.  Needham. 

Prefixes. — The  most  usual  prefixes  are  md  and  na,  often  abbreviated  to  m  and  n, 
perhaps  corresponding  to  the  prefixes  ma  and  n  which  form  nouns  and  adjectives  in 
Eachin. 

Md  occurs  in  words  such  as  md-jl ,  buffalo;  md-tran,  cow;  ma-sdng ,  tree;  md-chi, 
water ;  rn’si,  navel ;  m'shl,  claw  ;  m’pla,  stone ;  m’dang,  poor  ;  m’jd,  what  ?  and  so  on. 

JS]d  is  usually  prefixed  to  nouns  denoting  relationship.  Thus,  nd-ba ,  father ; 
na-md ,  mother ;  nd-pu,  elder  brother,  etc.  This  nd  is  perhaps  originally  the  possessive 
pronoun  of  the  second  person.  The  same,  or  a  similar,  prefix  is,  however,  also  used 
before  other  nouns.  Thus,  nd-ming ,  fire ;  n’kwi,  dog  ;  ngd,  near,  etc.  Compare  w’  in 
Kachin. 

A  prefix  kd  seems  to  occur  in  words  such  as  kd-lo ,  field;  kd-rd,  rain;  kd-chl,  rat; 
ka-no-a,  dark  ;  kd-rd,  quickly.  Compare  the  prefix  ka  or  ga  in  the  Kachin,  Bodo,  and 
Naga  languages. 

The  prefix  d  or  a  occurs  in  words  such  as  di-ll,  bow ;  d-prii,  arm ;  a-rui,  snow  ;  a-shd , 
mithon,  etc.  It  does  not  appear  to  be  used  in  the  same  way  as  the  prefix  a  in  Kachin 
and  Burmese,  in  order  to  form  nouns  from  verbs. 

Nouns.— Gender  is  only  apparent  in  the  case  of  animate  nouns.  The  gender  of 
human  beings  is  distinguished  by  using  different  words.  Thus,  nd-ba,  father;  nd-md, 
mother  :  pdimro,  brother ;  md-thl,  sister:  mowd,  man;  miyd,  woman.  In  other  cases, 
the  words  mowd ,  male,  and  miyd,  female,  are  added  in  order  to  denote  the  gender;  thus, 
niowa  d,  male  child,  son ;  miyd  d,  daughter  :  nipo  mowd,  a  male  slave  ;  m’po  miyd ,  a 
female  slave.  Mowd  is  probably  derived  from  mi-wa,  and  miyd  from  ml-yd,  ml  meaning 
4  human  being  ’  and  the  real  suffixes  being  wd  and  yd.  Compare  ai-wci ,  son,  and  aid, 
daughter,  in  Mr.  Robinson’s  vocabulary.  Compare  the  male  suffix  wa  in  Kachin. 

The  usual  suffixes  in  the  case  of  animals  are  karl  (Needham)  or  karii  (Robinson), 
male,  and  tdpl  (Needham)  or  tassi  (Robinson),  female.  Thus,  n'gulkari,  a  male  dog; 
n'gui  tdpl,  a  bitch:  ma-chu  karii,  a  bull ;  ma-clm  tassi,  a  cow.  Other  suffixes  are  ri, 
male,  and  kru,  female  ;  thus,  tdmyum  ri,  a  male  monkey  ;  tdmyum  kru,  a  female  monkey. 
In  td-ld,  cock,  we  have  apparently  a  male  suffix  Id,  identical  with  the  corresponding 
suffix  in  Kachin.  *  A  hen’  is  niche  (Needham)  or  inteo  tassi  (Robinson). 

Number. — When  it  is  necessary  to  distinguish  the  number  of  a  noun,  a  numeral  or 
some  word  meaning  c  all,’  ‘  many,’  etc.,  is  added.  Thus,  rigul  su-miwe ,  dog  all,  dogs. 

Case. — The  nominative  and  the  accusative  do  not  take  any  suffix.  The  genitive 
is  expressed  by  putting  the  governed  before  the  governing  word;  thus,  md-jl  ro ,  the 
buffalo’s  horn.  Other  relations  are  indicated  by  means  of  postpositions  such  as  kwa  or 
ko,  in  ;  do  or  do,  with  ;  kb  and  tappe,  from,  etc.  Thus,  md-shl  ko  sha-nd,  water  in  place, 
put  it  in  the  water ;  he  dagd  to  n  gul  segonde,  he  dao  with  dog  kill-will,  he  will  kill  the 
dog  with  his  dao ;  md-sdng  lidbang  kb  chl-nd,  wood  jungle  from  bring,  etc. 

Adjectives. — Adjectives  follow  the  noun  they  qualify.  Thus,  md-chi  rumd,  water 
deep  ;  md-jl  da-rang ,  buffalo  large ;  n'gul  d-d,  a  small  dog. 
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There  are  no  suffixes  of  the  comparative.  Mr.  Robinson  mentions  that  the  adjec¬ 
tive  may  get  a  prolonged  or  shortened  pronunciation  in  order  to  denote  a  high  or  low 
degree.  Thus,  kd-long ,  long,  maybe  pronounced  with  a  lengthening  out  of  the  sound. 
It  then  means  *  very  long.’  In  a  similar  way  katyoa,  short,  may  be  pronounced  with  a 
short  and  abrupt  sound  in  order  to  convey  the  idea  of  ‘very  short.’ 

Numerals. — The  numerals  are  given  in  the  list  of  words.  They  follow  the  noun 
they  qualify.  Thus,  ri gul  kd-prei,  dog  four,  four  dogs. 

The  numbers  11-19  are  formed  by  adding  the  numerals  ‘  one,’  ‘  two,’  etc.,  to  ‘  ten  ;* 
thus,  hdlii,  or  hdlong,  khing,  ten  one,  eleven ;  hdlii  sang  or  halo  ra-chong,  thirteen,  etc. 
Ha  in  ra-chong  (Robinson)  probably  means  ‘  and compare  Id  in  Dafla  and  Miri. 
The  numerals  20-90  are  formed  by  prefixing  ‘  two,’  ‘  three,’  etc.,  to  ha-lang,  ten.  Thus,. 
ka-sdng  ha-lang,  three  tens,  thirty ;  kd-prei  hdldng,  forty,  etc. 

Pronouns. — The  following  are  the  personal  pronouns,—  ha  or  ha,  I ;  nyd,  thou  ; 
he,  e,  or  rritd,  he.  The  plural  is,  according  to  Mr.  Robinson,  formed  by  adding  long , 
before  which  hd  becomes  king.  Thus,  hing-long,  we ;  myd-long,  you ;  m'td-long,  they. 
Compare  the  corresponding  suffix  lu  in  Miri  and  Dafla.  Mr.  Needham  gives  ing-me ,  we. 
The  possessive  pronouns  are  the  same  as  the  personal  ones.  Thus,  ha  m'ting  prd,  my 
coat  (is)  good ;  nyd  ang  tage,  your  house  far  ?  is  your  house  far  ?  Sir  George  Campbell 
also  gives  the  form  na,  thy  ;  thus,  na  ndhd,  thy  father ;  na  ni  pling,  behind  thee. 

The  demonstrative  pronouns  are  e-chd  or  e-sd  this,  and  ive-chd  or  hi-sd,  that. 

The  interrogative  pronouns  are  slid  (Needbam)  or  sd-hd  (Robinson),  who  ?  and 
frCja  (Needham)  or  esa-hd  (Robinson),  what? 

There  are  no  relative  pronouns.  We  are  not,  however,  informed  how  relative  clauses 
are  expressed.  It  seems  that  they  are  usually  formed  after  the  pattern  ‘  I  saw  a  man, 
he  has  come,’  instead  of  ‘  the  man  whom  I  saw  has  come.’ 

Verbs. — Verbs  do  not  vary  for  gender,  number,  or  person. 

The  Present  tense  is  formed  without  any  suffix.  Thus,  ha  di,  I  sit;  nyd  hdbd, 
thou  strikest;  he  shorn ,  he  runs.  The  verb  di,  to  sit,  to  be,  is  sometimes  suffixed  as  a 
kind  of  auxiliary  verb.  Thus,  ha  Tdroa  takii  kasd-di-mam .  I  Mishmi  language  know, 
I  can  speak  Mishmi.  Compare  Kachin  dai,  Miri  and  Dalla  dd. 

The  suffixed  mam  in  the  last  instance  is  an  affirmative  particle  and  no  tense  suffix. 

The  suffix  of  the  Past  tense  is  yd  (Needbam)  or  a  (Robinson).  Thus,  ha  tal¬ 
king  hdnd-yd,  I  to-day  came,  I  came  to-day;  ha  dhrdng  tii-yd,  I  finger  cut-have,  I  have 
cut  my  finger.  Compare  the  corresponding  use  of  yau,  to  finish,  in  Khamtl,  and  of 
yd,yai,joi,  and  jou,  to  finishfin  many  Kuki-Chin  dialects.  A  corresponding  suffix  yu 
occurs  in  Southern  Kachin. 

The  suffix  of  the  Future  is  n-de.  Thus,  hd  Hlmd  ho-n-de,  I  Rima  go  will,  I  am 
going  to  Rima  ;  ha  tdpb  dhd-n-de ,  I  cooked  rice  eat-will ;  nyd  di-an-de,  thou  wilt  sit. 
Compare  the  suffix  na  in  Southern  Kachin. 

The  suffix  of  the  Imperative  is  nd.  Thus,  md-sang  chi-nd ,  wood  bring;  ha 
mating  hang-nd,  my  coat  give,  give  me  my  coat. 

An  imperative  of  the  first  person  plural  is  formed  by  adding  ke  or  ge;  thus,  po-ke 
or  pb-ge,  let  us  go;  dha-ke  or  dka-ge,  let  us  cat;  yi-ke  or yl-ge,  let  us  stay.  Compare 
Infinitive  of  purpose,  and  also  the  suffix  ge  of  the  negative  future  in  Miri. 
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The  suffix  of  the  negative  imperative  is  gd,  to  which  l  is  usually  prefixed.  Thus 
mara-i-gd ,  don’t  laugh;  di-i-gd,  don’t  sit;  du-i-gd,  don’t  smoke. 

The  root  alone  is  used  as  a  verbal  noun.  Mr.  Robinson  gives  the  sentence  m’td 
teku  bri  no,  he  rice  to-buv  wishes,  he  wants  to  buy  rice.  JBri-no  may  as  well,  in  this 
instance,  be  considered  as  a  compound  verb.  In  m’td  yna-chom  teo  te.  he  tree  to-sell  cuts, 
he  cuts  down  the  tree  to  sell  it,  the  root  seems  to  be  used  as  an  infinitive  of  purpose. 

Mr.  Robinson  mentions  a  suffix  ge  which  is  used  in  order  to  denote  purpose.  Thus, 
nna-a  tesa  hnv-ge  tcise-ge  bonde,  girls  these  to-dance  tc-sing  go-will,  these  girls  will  go  to 
sing  and  to  dance.  In  Mr.  Needham’s  Digaru  this  sentence  would  run  mi-yd  d  e-clid 
bui-ge  ta-se-gb  bon-de,  women  young  these  ‘let  us  dance,’  ‘let  us  sing*  go-\^ill.  It  will 
be  seen  from  this  instance  that  the  suffix  ge  is  a  suffix  of  the  future,  that  tense  being 
used  to  denote  the  purpose  in  Digaru  as  in  other  connected  languages. 

Participles. — No  instances  are  given  by  Messrs.  Robinson  and  Needham,  and  I 
am  unable  to  explain  the  forms  in  Sir  George  Campbell’s  specimens.  Phe  in  ha  td-gb 
dha-di-bhe,  I  cooked  rice  eat-if,  is  perhaps  the  suffix  of  an  adverbial  participle. 

Compound  verbs  seem  to  be  formed  by  simply  putting  two  verbs  together.  There 
are  no  certain  instances  of  Causatives.  They  are  perhaps  formed  by  suffixing  go  (Need¬ 
ham)  or  Jcwon  (Robinson).  Thus,  si,  die  ;  se-go  or  se-kwon,  kill.  Desideratives  seem  to 
be  formed  by  adding  no  ;  thus,  according  to  Mr.  Robinson,  hd  teku  bri-no,  I  paddy  to- 
buy-wisb.  Compare  Dafla  nu.  Potentiality  is  indicated  by  adding  hene  (Needham)  or 
hane  (Robinson).  Thus,  ha  ji-he-ne-di-mam,  I  to-do-able-ain-affinnative-particle,  I  can 
do  it ;  m’td  bo-hane-n-de,  he  to-go-able-be-will,  he  can  go.  Note  the  future  in  the  last 
instance. 

The  Negative  particle  is  a  suffixed  im  (Needham)  or  yem,  yom  (Robinson).  Thus, 
ha  re-im ,  I  am  not  afraid;  dii  ai-im,  many  are-not,  there  are  not  many;  mt'd  nyd  ha-bd- 
no-yem,  he  thee  to-strike-wishes-not,  he  does  not  wish  to  strike  you.  Mr.  Robinson 
states  that  him  is  added  in  the  negative  future  and  in  the  potential  mood.  Thus,  hd 
che-lum,  I  shall  not  take  it;  atya-ha-ne-lum,  say-able-not,  I  cannot  speak.  Both  forms 
are  apparently  future  tenses,  all  Mr.  Robinson’s  instances  of  the  potential  mood  being  in 
the  future.  There  is,  therefore,  probably  a  future  suffix  la,  or  lu,  which  is  used  before 
the  negative. 

The  usual  tense  suffixes  are  sometimes  dropped  before  the  negative.  Thus,  ha  tai - 
hing  tam-yum  kd-teng-im ,  I  to-day  monkey  saw-not,  I  did  not  see  a  monkey  to-day. 

The  Interrogative  particle  is  ge.  Thus,  ta  a-ge ,  fish  are  ?  are  there  any  fish  ? 
nyd  re-di-ge,  thou  afraid-art  P  art  thou  afraid  ?  nyd  pdmrb  i-di-ge,  thy  brother  is  ?  hast 
thou  a  brother  ?  nyd  ka-sd-di-ge,  do  you  understand  ?  The  particle  of  disjunctive  ques¬ 
tions  seems  to  be  kyd ;  thus,  d  kyd  ai-im  l' yd,  are  there  (any)  or  are  there  not?  The 
interrogative  particle  seems  to  be  dropped  when  the  sentence  contains  an  interrogative 
pronoun.  Thus,  hd-no  a,  where  is  (it)  ? 

Order  of  words. — The  usual  order  of  words  is  subject,  object,  verb. 


MlJU. 

The  remarks  on  Miju  grammar  which  follow  are  based  on  the  grammatical  sketch 
given  by  Mr.  Robinson  and  on  Mr.  Needham’s  vocabulary.  The  spelling  of  the  latter 
has  been  followed  so  far  as  possible. 
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Prefixes. — The  most  common  otiose  prefixes  are  ka,  m,  and  ra. 

Ka  or  ka  occurs  in  nouns  such  as  ka-mcii ,  woman ;  kd-phdn ,  flower,  etc.  It  is  often 
dropped  in  compounds.  Thus,  sa-mai,  sister ;  mai-sd,  young  woman.  Another  prefix, 
kl,  occurs  before  nouns  of  relationship  ;  thus,  kl-pai,  father;  kl-nau,  mother;  kl-kung , 
grandfather,  etc.  This  kl  is  perhaps  originally  the  possessive  pronoun  of  the  first  person. 
The  prefix  ka  is  commonly  used  in  the  formation  of  adjectives.  Thus,  ka-nai,  near ; 
ka-tai,  large;  ka-ta,  new;  ka-tang,  deep  ;  ka-slt,  good,  etc.  Compare  the  corresponding 
prefix  ka  or  ga  in  Kachin,  Bodo,  and  Naga  languages. 

M  is  used  before  nouns.  Thus,  nichu,  mouth;  m'blai ,  tongue;  m'san,  claw;  m'gu, 
coat;  m’bll,  house;  m-phd,  lightning.  Compare  Kachin  ma. 

Ra  is  prefixed  to  nouns  such  as  ra-nga,  fish;  ra-mai,  tail ;  ra-ming,  sun;  ra-mang, 
name.  Compare  the  r-suffix  in  forms  such  as  Rangkhol  ir-ming,  Hallam  rd-ming,  name. 
Mr.  Bobinson  gives  nga,  fish;  le-mik,  sun;  and  Id-mong,  name.  It  is  possible  that 
different  prefixes  are  represented  in  the  words  quoted. 

A  prefix  ta  seems  to  occur  in  words  such  as  ta-ll,  bow;  ta-lo-i,  buffalo;  ta-mang, 
fire-place;  ta-ming,  salt,  etc. 

In  n'ddr ,  petticoat ;  nd-chl,  star ;  n’dak,  belly ;  rikha-yeng ,  village,  etc.,  we  have  a 
prefix  na  corresponding  to  Digaru  and  Kachin  n\ 

Nouns.— The  Gender  of  human  beings  is  distinguished  by  using  different  words, 
or  by  adding  rowai ,  male,  and  ka-mai,  or  mai,  female.  Thus,  kl-pai,  father ;  kl-nau 
(Needham)  or  mam  (Robinson),  mother:  kl-kung ,  grandfather;  kl-ngo,  grandmother: 
shamye,  brother ;  sd-mai,  sister  :  mangrd  rowai ,  a  male  slave ;  mangra  ka-mai,  a  female 
slave. 

The  usual  suffixes  in  the  case  of  animals  are  n'du,  rangd ,  rakdr,  rapai,  and  nqdild, 
male,  and  nau,  female.  Thus,  ll  n'du,,  pig  male;  ll  nau,  pig  female  :  mb  rangd,  a  male 
monkey  ;  mb  nau,  a  female  monkey  :  kwl  rahdr,  a  dog ;  kwl  nau,  a  bitch  :  krai  rapai,  a 
cock  ;  krai  nau,  a  hen  :  slid  ngdlo,  a  he-mithon  ;  slid  nau,  a  she-mithon.  Mr.  Robinson 
gives  ll  ngdlo,  a  hog ;  ll  ka-mai,  a  sow. 

Number. — Number  is,  when  necessary,  indicated  by  adding  a  numeral  or  else  some 
word  meaning  ‘many,’  ‘all,’  etc.  Thus,  kwl  grim,  dog  eight,  eight  dogs;  klan  ka-plak, 
flower  all,  all  the  flowers. 

Case— The  nominative  and  the  accusative  do  not  take  any  suffix.  The  genitive  is 
expressed  by  simply  putting  the  governed  before  the  governing  noun.  Thus,  wd  Icip , 
bamboo  leaf,  the  leaf  of  the  bamboo ;  sd-bu  ro,  child  hand,  the  child’s  hand.  Other 
relations  are  indicated  by  means  of  postpositions.  I  have  not  been  able  to  trace  other 
postpositions  than  li  and  Id,  in,  into. 

Adjectives- — Adjectives  usually  follow  the  noun  they  qualify.  Thus,  man-chu 
keiyem,  cow  black,  a  black  cow ;  Icang  ga-khrang ,  a  long  horn. 

The  comparative  degree  is  expressed  by  simply  putting  the  compared  noun  before 
the  adjective.  Thus,  kl  dn  ka-chong  ka-shyung,  I  this  man  lean,  I  am  leaner  than  this 
man ;  we  nyd  umong  learn,  he  thee  more  has,  he  has  more  than  thou. 

Numerals. — The  numerals  are  given  in  the  list  of  words.  They  follow  the  noun 
they  qualify.  The  numerals  11-19  arc  formed  by  inserting  ma,  and,  between  hap,  ten, 
and  the  numerals  ‘one,’  ‘two,’  etc.  A  suffix  led,  corresponding  to  led,  in  Miri  and  qd  in 
Dafla  is  added  in  Mr.  Needham’s  list.  Thus,  hap  md  ko-mb-kd,  eleven  ;  leap  md  ndt-kd , 
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nineteen.  ‘Twenty’ is  ka-tal-md  (Needham),  or  ke-tag  (Robinson).  Sung-gyep,  thirty 
(Robinson),  is  formed  by  prefixing  sung,  i.e,,  the  numeral  kd-sdm,  three,  without  the 
prefix  kd,  to  gyep,  another  word  for  ‘ten.’  Bri-si ,  forty,  in  the  same  way  contains  bri ,  the 
base  of  kam-brin,  four,  prefixed  to  si,  ten.  Ngrun-si,  fifty,  seems  to  contain  another 
word  for  ‘  five,’  ngriin. 

Pronouns. — The  personal  pronouns  are  ki,  I;  ki-thal,  we;  nyd  or  nd ,  thou; 
tid-thal  or  nd-ne-thal,  you ;  we,  he,  she;  we-thal  or  ve- thal,  they.  Mr.  Needham,  who 
does  not  mention  any  plural  forms,  gives  dvgkai,  he. 

Demonstrative  pronouns  are  an,  this;  tea  (Needham),  phe-hai  (Robinson),  that. 

The  interrogative  pronouns  are  nyd  (Needham)  or  ( hoi-)nd  (Robinson),  who?  shin 
(Needham)  or sin-doi  (Robinson),  what?  Thus,  an  tang-klau  nd  pi-kong,  this  spear  who 
given-has  ?  who  has  given  you  this  spear  ? 

Relative  clauses  are  formed  in  the  same  way  as  in  Digaru.  We  have  no  inform¬ 
ation  as  to  how  relative  participles  are  formed. 

Verbs. — Verbs  do  not  differ  for  gender,  number  and  person. 

The  root  alone  is  used  in  order  to  denote  the  Present  time;  thus,  ki  ndat,  I  call; 
nyd  kdp,  thou  shootest ;  we  gl-dr,  he  runs.  The  suffix  meng,  probably  a  verb  substantive, 
is  sometimes  added.  Thus,  ice  kdp-meng,  he  shoots,  or,  is  shooting. 

The  usual  suffixes  of  Past  time  are  gd  and  kong ;  compare  Miri  kd  and  kdng.  Kong 
is  often  used  to  denote  a  remote  past,  and  may  be  translated  as  a  perfect.  Thus,  mang • 
a-ni  te-chim  kc-mo  sdt-gd,  yesterday  wild-hog  one  killed,  yesterday  I  killed  a  wild  hog; 
Seram  wit-kong ,  Heiam  sold  (it)  ;  ydha  tliai-kong,  where  have-(they-)  gone? 

The  suffix  of  the  Future  is  y u  or  yung ;  thus,  kisha-yu,  I  will  eat ;  we  kap-yung , 
he  will  shoot. 

The  suffix  of  the  Imperative  is  slid.  Thus,  ton-zai-shu,  sing;  Chohun  miro  sal - 
shu,  Chohun  with  (-you)  firing;  ti-kong  ti  thong-shu,  water-ghaut  Avater  fetch,  fetch 
some  water  from  the  water  ghaut.  The  root  alone  is  often  used ;  thus,  hu,  come. 

The  negative  imperative  is  expressed  by  prefixing  ai  to  the  verb.  Thus,  ai-sha , 
don’t  eat ;  ai-nui,  don’t  sleep  ;  ai-thai,  don’t  go. 

The  root  alone  is  used  as  a  verbal  noun.  Thus,  ki  mai  md  non-niu ,  I  dance  not 
can.  The  same  form  is  apparently  also  used  as  an  infinitive  of  purpose.  Thus,  ve-thal 
ta-ming  wit  shup-kong,  they  salt  sell  bought,  they  have  bought  the  salt  in  order  to  sell 
it;  an  thong  liu,  this  see  come,  come  and  see  this ;  kom  sat  thai-kong,  bear  kill  went, 
they  have  gone  in  order  to  kill  a  bear. 

There  are  no  materials  available  for  showing  the  formation  of  participles. 

Compound  verbs. — We  are  only  informed  about  the  formation  of  the  compounds 
denoting  potentiality,  in  which  non-niu ,  able,  is  added  to  the  root  of  the  principal  verb. 
Thus,  nyd  zai-non-niu,  thou  sing-canst. 

The  Negative  particle  is  a  prefixed  md.  Thus,  kwi  ma-chak-yung,  the-dog  not- 
bite-will;  n’khar  li  ka-chong  md-chak,  village  in  men  not-are,  there  are  no  men  in  the 
village.  The  vowel  of  the  negative  is  sometimes  shortened  or  changed  in  other  ways. 
Thus,  Needham  mo-phdn,  Robinson  m’-phan,  bad. 

The  Interrogative  particle  is  i ;  compare  Kachin  i.  Thus,  wd  zai-nieng,  tyat - 
ma-i,  the-birds  are-singing,  hear-not  ?  the  birds  are  singing,  do  you  not  hear  ?  m’bli  Id 
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hu-i ,  house  into  come  ?  will  you  come  into  the  house  ?  The  interrogative  particle  is 
dropped  after  an  interrogative  pronoun.  Thus,  an  nya,  bang ,  this  whose  cloth  ?  whose 
oloth  is  this  ?  hi  gangnya  la-hong,  my  bow  who  taken- has  ?  who  has  taken  my  bow  ? 

Order  of  words. — The  usual  order  of  words  is  subject,  objeot,  verb. 


LIST  OF  STANDARD  WORDS  AND  PHRASES 


English. 

Aka  (Darrang). 

Eastern  Dafla  (Hamilton). 

Dafla  (Robinson). 

Miri. 

1.  One  .  . 

• 

6 

A  . 

• 

• 

• 

Akbin 

• 

• 

• 

A-kin  , 

•  • 

• 

A-ka,  a-ter-ka,  , 

• 

2.  Two 

• 

• 

Kshi 

• 

• 

Anyi 

• 

• 

A-ni 

•  • 

• 

Anyl-ka  . 

• 

- 

3.  Three  . 

• 

• 

Zu 

• 

• 

A-om  . 

» 

• 

A-am  , 

•  • 

• 

Atim-ka  . 

• 

4.  Four 

• 

« 

Fi-ri 

• 

• 

• 

A-pl 

• 

• 

A-pli 

•  • 

• 

Apl-ka  .  , 

• 

• 

5.  Five 

• 

• 

Phum 

t 

• 

• 

A-ng 

• 

• 

A-ng5 

•  • 

• 

Anga-ka 

• 

• 

6.  Six 

• 

• 

Rieh 

• 

• 

• 

A-kr 

• 

• 

Ak-ple 

• 

Akeng-ka 

• 

1 

7.  Seven 

• 

• 

Mulh  . 

• 

• 

• 

Kanni  . 

i 

• 

• 

Kanag 

•  • 

* 

Kinit-ka  .  , 

• 

• 

8.  Eight 

• 

Sikzi  . 

• 

• 

• 

Plin 

• 

• 

Plag-nag 

•  • 

• 

Pinyi-ka  . 

• 

• 

9.  Nine 

• 

• 

Stheu,  stho 

• 

• 

• 

Kya 

• 

• 

Kayo 

•  • 

• 

Kanang-ka  . 

• 

• 

10.  Ten  .  . 

• 

• 

Rhi 

• 

• 

• 

Illyi 

• 

• 

Rang 

•  • 

• 

E-ing-ka  , 

• 

11.  Twenty 

• 

• 

Bisha 

• 

• 

• 

Nyi-kru  . 

• 

t 

Rang-chang 

•  • 

► 

E-ing-anyi-ka. 

• 

• 

12.  Fifty  , 

• 

• 

Phumu-ru 

• 

• 

• 

Chamung 

• 

a 

E-ing-anga-ka 

« 

13.  Hundred  . 

• 

• 

Phogwa,  purrua 

• 

► 

Lug 

• 

• 

Ling-ka  , 

• 

• 

14.  I  . 

• 

• 

Ngna,  nya,  na 

• 

• 

• 

Nga 

• 

• 

Ngo 

•  « 

• 

Nga 

• 

• 

15.  Of  me 

• 

• 

Nga  geh 

• 

• 

Nga-ka,  nga 

• 

• 

Ngo-g  . 

•  • 

• 

Nga-ka  .  , 

• 

• 

16.  Mine 

• 

• 

Nga-chha 

• 

• 

• 

Nga-ka  . 

• 

• 

Nga-ka  . 

• 

• 

17.  We  . 

• 

• 

Ni 

• 

* 

• 

Nga-lu  . 

• 

• 

Ng5-lu  . 

•  • 

• 

Nga-lu  .  , 

• 

18.  Of  us 

• 

• 

Inchhi  gao 

• 

• 

• 

Nga-lu-ga 

• 

• 

Ngo-lu-g  . 

•  • 

• 

Nga-lu-ka 

• 

• 

19.  Our 

• 

• 

Inchhi  . 

• 

• 

• 

Nga-lu-ga 

e 

• 

Nga-lu-ka 

• 

• 

20.  Thou 

• 

• 

Ba 

• 

• 

• 

Na 

• 

• 

No 

•  • 

• 

Na 

8 

• 

21.  Of  thee 

• 

• 

Do-goio  . 

• 

• 

• 

Na-ka,  na 

• 

• 

No-g 

•  • 

• 

Na-ka 

• 

• 

22.  Thine 

• 

• 

Ba-chhi  . 

• 

• 

• 

Na-ka 

• 

• 

Na-ka  ,  . 

• 

• 

23.  Ton  . 

• 

• 

Jah, jo,  joe 

• 

• 

• 

N  a-lu 

• 

• 

No-lu 

•  • 

• 

Na-lu  ,  . 

• 

• 

24.  Of  you 

• 

• 

Jah-goio 

• 

• 

• 

Na-ln-ga . 

• 

• 

No-lu-g  . 

•  • 

• 

Na-lu-ka  , 

• 

• 

25.  Tour 

• 

• 

Jaichhi  . 

• 

• 

• 

Na-lu-ga . 

• 

• 

Na-lu-ka .  . 

i 

• 

• 
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IN  THE  DIALECTS  OF  THE  NORTH  ASSAM  GROUP 


Abor  (when  different  from  Miri). 

Chulikata  or  Taying  Misbmi 
(Campbell). 

Digaru  Misbmi  (Robinson  and 
Needham). 

Mlju  Misbmi  (Robinson  and 
Needham). 

English. 

• 

Ekhe 

• 

*  * 

•  » 

E-khing  . 

t  • 

»  »■  * 

KmS,  komO 

• 

1.  One. 

%r  • 

Kani 

• 

• 

Ka-ying  . 

t  • 

Ka-ning,  kinnin 

• 

2.  Two. 

Kash 

• 

• 

Ka-sang  . 

•  • 

Ka-sam  .  . 

•  • 

3.  Three. 

o  * 

Kappi 

• 

• 

Ka-prei  , 

•  • 

Kambrin  . 

•  • 

4.  Four. 

Pilng&  .... 

Manga 

• 

• 

Ma-nga  . 

•  • 

Ka-liin  . 

•  • 

5.  Five. 

*  • 

A  lie 

• 

• 

Tara 

• 

•  • 

• 

Ka-tam  . 

• 

6.  Six. 

Joh 

• 

• 

ae. 

Owe 

•  • 

Niin 

• 

7.  Seven. 

•  •  • 

Ilu 

• 

• 

Illam 

*  • 

Griin  ,  . 

• 

8.  Eight. 

Khili 

• 

• 

KenySng 

•  • 

Nat 

• 

0  a 

9.  Nine. 

Hush 

• 

•  • 

Halang  ,  . 

•  • 

Kap 

• 

• 

10.  Ten. 

•  *  o 

.  «  » 

Ani  Hush 

• 

Kaying-halang  or 

halang- 

Ketag  .  . 

11.  Twenty. 

halang. 

•  •  » 

• 

Manga  Ion 

• 

•  • 

Manga  halang 

•  • 

Ngriinsi  . 

• 

12.  Fifty. 

• 

•  •  • 

Malu  . 

• 

. 

Malam  .  . 

•  • 

Ways  . 

• 

13.  Hundred. 

« 

Ngialumbro 

• 

• 

_____  rv 

Ii3ij  ha  •  • 

•  • 

Ki 

•  • 

14.  I. 

o 

•  t 

Xge-ehunde 

• 

• 

IV 

Ha,  ha  .  . 

•  • 

15.  Of  me. 

•  •  • 

Nge-ehunde 

• 

•  • 

16.  Mine. 

C  0 

Ehnudna 

• 

• 

Hing-lang,  ing-me 

•  • 

Ki-thal  . 

•  c, 

17.  We. 

• 

Ngaji-appo 

• 

* 

ning-lang,  ing-me 

•  • 

18.  Of  us. 

Ngialadu  (?) 

• 

•  o  •  • 

19.  Our. 

Ngio  . 

• 

• 

0  «• 

Nya 

•  • 

Na,  nya  .  • 

•  * 

20.  Thou.  * 

Newji 

• 

• 

Nya 

•  • 

21.  Of  thoe. 

•  • 

Newji 

• 

• 

•  •  • 

22.  Thine. 

•  • 

Ehund  . 

• 

• 

• 

Nya-lang 

•  • 

Ns-thal  o?  nOne-thal 

• 

23.  You. 

. 

Newji  . 

• 

• 

Nya-lang 

•  • 

21.  Of  yon. 

Newji 

0 

•  • 

25.  Your. 

■i - r 
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EaglUh. 

Aka  (Darrang). 

Eastern  Dafla  (Hamilton). 

Dafla  (Bobinson). 

MW. 

26.  He  . 

j»» 

• 

• 

• 

I  •  •  •  • 

• 

Ma  .  . 

•  • 

Ma  .  . 

• 

• 

Bui  , 

r> 

• 

• 

0 

27.  Of  him 

• 

• 

• 

Ietchhi-goio  .  . 

• 

Mni-ga  .  , 

•  • 

Ma-g  , 

• 

• 

Bni-ka  . 

t 

r* 

• 

0 

28.  His  . 

• 

• 

• 

Ietchhi,  fl-thi  . 

• 

Mni-ga  .  . 

• 

Ma-g 

• 

• 

Bni-ka  . 

• 

• 

• 

1 

29.  They 

• 

• 

• 

Nga,  na  .  .  . 

• 

Bulln  .  , 

•  • 

Ma-lu  . 

• 

• 

Bu-lu 

• 

r. 

• 

80.  Of  them 

• 

• 

• 

Nga-goio .  .  . 

• 

Bull-ga,  bfillfi  . 

•  • 

Ma-lng  , 

• 

• 

Bfl-ln-ka 

• 

i 

• 

31.  Their 

• 

• 

• 

Rasa  •  •  • 

• 

BSll-ga,  bfillfl  . 

•  • 

Ma-lng  .  . 

• 

• 

Bu-ln-ka 

• 

• 

• 

82.  Hand 

• 

• 

Pho,  gsi  .  . 

• 

A-la  .  . 

•  « 

Jj&k  i  • 

• 

t 

A-lak  . 

• 

r- 

0 

• 

33.  Foot. 

L» 

_  • 

• 

Shi  .  .  . 

• 

Al  . 

•  • 

Laga  ,  , 

• 

• 

A-le 

• 

0 

• 

34.  Nose 

• 

r 

• 

• 

Nishi,  nusu  .  . 

O  if 

• 

Nyepnm  .  . 

•  • 

Nyopom  , 

0 

• 

Ye-bung 

• 

r. 

• 

35.  Eye 

• 

• 

• 

Ni  . 

• 

A-nyi 

Nynk 

0 

• 

A-mik 

• 

• 

• 

36.  Month 

• 

• 

• 

Nza,  nsn  .  .  . 

• 

A-gam  .  , 

•  • 

Gam  ,  , 

t 

• 

Nap-pang 

• 

r. 

r 

..  ! 

37.  Tooth 

• 

• 

• 

Thn  .  . 

E-hi  ,  . 

•  • 

Fig 

• 

• 

1-pang  . 

• 

r. 

• 

88.  Ear 

• 

• 

• 

Phn 

• 

Mom  .  . 

•  • 

Niorong  ,  , 

• 

t 

Ye-rung 

0 

# 

0 

39.  Hair 

r. 

• 

Ke-ti,  ke-chu  .  , 

• 

Diim  .  . 

•  • 

Dumiik  ,  . 

0 

• 

Dflm-wit 

• 

r. 

j 

40.  Head 

• 

• 

• 

Khe 

• 

Eppin  .  . 

• 

DSmp5  .  . 

0 

• 

Mit-tuk 

• 

0 

• 

■j 

41.  Tongne 

• 

• 

• 

J  ebla  •  •  • 

• 

Ailyi  .  , 

•  • 

0 

• 

Ai-yo  i 

r. 

i 

• 

42.  Belly 

• 

r- 

• 

i 

• 

Lakhndi  .  . 

• 

Ai-ye  .  , 

•  0 

Kopc 

0 

• 

A-ki 

»* 

0 

r. 

• 

43.  Back 

• 

r. 

r 

• 

Sbo 

• 

Lank  .  , 

0  • 

GarpS  .  . 

• 

• 

Lam-ku 

• 

r. 

\ 

* 

| 

44.  Iron 

t 

r. 

• 

Sza  •  •  • 

• 

Todar  ,  , 

•  • 

Rokdor  £  . 

• 

• 

Yok-din  . 

• 

r. 

45.  Gold 

• 

r. 

Lt 

Kehi,  shu  . 

• 

Ein  ,  , 

•  • 

Aen  , 

• 

• 

(No  word) 

• 

• 

46.  Silver 

• 

r. 

kf 

Lnmmu,  lumma 

• 

Rup  .  . 

•  • 

Tangktl  ,  . 

0 

• 

Ditto  r. 

r. 

r. 

• 

47.  Father 

r 

• 

An  ... 

• 

Ap  .  . 

•  • 

A-bo  .  , 

• 

• 

Abu.  ba-bu 

• 

0 

• 

1 

48.  Mother 

• 

• 

Ain,  a-ni .  .  , 

• 

Amina,  or  a-na 

• 

A-ne  .  . 

0 

• 

Anu,  na-nu 

• 

• 

0 

49.  Brother 

• 

• 

A-ln  (elder)  ;  nne  ( younger ) 

A-bu  (elder)  ;  bor  (younger) 

Tette  (elder)  ;  boro 

( younger) 

Buira  . 

• 

V 

»• 

0 

50.  Sister 

• 

• 

• 

A-ma  (elder)  { nun,  nii-mi 

(younger). 

Ammi  (elder) ; 
(younger). 

bnir-ma 

A-ma  (elder)  ; 
(younger). 

biir- 

•ma 

Buirma 

• 

• 

0 

l 

51.  Man 

• 

• 

r- 

• 

Nn-na,  nu-na  . 

1 

• 

Nyi  5  ♦ 

•  • 

Bangni  . 

0 

• 

A-mi,  mi-lyong 

• 

\ 

• 

52.  Woman 

• 

• 

V 

• 

E-phnn,  pfh-mi  , 

• 

Nyemm  .  . 

0  0 

Nvema  •  "i 

0 

• 

Nemg,  ml-ma 

• 

• 

• 
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Abor  (when  different  from  Miri; 

1 

I 

Chulikata,  or  Taying  Mishmi 
(Campbell). 

Ngio-jipu  . 

Mimnt  or  mit  . 

Mimut  or  mit  .  . 

He-aibu  . 

New-ipo-maya  . 

New-ipo-maya  . 

Akhmo  .  . 

Byapa 

Enabo  .  . 

Elabya  . 

Ekabe  .  .  . 

Tambya  . 

. 

Akuna  . 

Thambya 

A-tuk  .  .  •  • 

Eku,  ekura 

Lina  .  .  . 

'  . 

Khiapu  . 

Erambo  .  . 

ol  •  •  •  • 

Pidi  .  .  . 

Pau 

•  Yaii  .... 

Naba  .  . 

Man!  .... 

Nani  .  .  . 

Babuing  . 

Alia  .  . 

Mimi  .  .  .  . 

Athopoa  i  , 

Meya  ,  , 

Aya  , 

, 

Digaru  Mishmi  (Eobinson  and 
Needham). 

Miju  Mishmi  (Rohinson  and 
Needham) . 

English. 

Mta,  he,  e  .  . 

We,  angkai  .  . 

26.  He. 

27.  Of  him. 

I 

28.  His. 

Hta-lang,  we-lang  . 

We-tbal  or  ve-tkal 

29.  They. 

. 

30.  Of  them. 

31.  Their. 

Htyoa,  baths  . 

Yop,  ro  ... 

32.  Hand. 

Mgrung,  ngro  paia  . 

Alpla,  pla-topa  . 

33.  Foot. 

Hnya-gom,  ha-nagam 

Min-yong,  mino 

34.  Nose. 

Ma-lom  .... 

Ml  .... 

35.  Eye. 

Ku-kwen,  ta-rambom 

Njyut,  mcbii  . 

36.  Mouth. 

Ls  •  •  •  •  • 

Tst,  sipa  .... 

37.  Tooth. 

Nkru-na,  krii-na 

lug  .  .  .  . 

38.  Ear. 

Tbang  .... 

Sham  .... 

39.  Hair. 

Mkau,  kuru 

Kn  . 

40.  Head. 

Ta-langna 

Mblai  .... 

41.  Tongue. 

Klita-pom 

Ndak  . 

42.  Belly. 

Mpling  .... 

Glok  .... 

43.  Back. 

Tsi,  sai 

Teng-gri,  lungli 

44.  Iron. 

Paddei 

Som  .... 

45.  Gold. 

Pau-eng  .... 

Rupai  .... 

46.  Silver. 

Na-ba  .... 

Kl-pai  .  .  . 

47.  Father. 

Na-ma 

Nu-nu,  kinau  .  . 

48.  Mother. 

Na-fo,  na-pu  ( elder )  ; 

pamyo,  pamrO  (younger). 

Tcliepmai  (elder)  ;  gotwoi 
Bkamye  (younger). 

(  49.  Brother. 

Nii-bi  (elder)  ;  ma-tbi 

(younger). 

50.  Sister. 

.  Nme,  namfi  ;  male,  mnwa  . 

I  Rtcbong,  cbong  ;  male,  rSwa 

51.  Man. 

.  Miya  .... 

Kmai,  kamai  .  . 

52.  Woman. 
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English. 

Aka  (Darrang). 

Eastern  DaflU  (Hamilton). 

Dafla  (Robinson). 

MirL 

53.  Wife 

• 

• 

Na-phun,  gsi  . 

• 

Nylhyfi  . 

• 

•  • 

Mige,niofang 

•  • 

• 

MIyeng  .... 

54.  Child 

• 

• 

Anga-sa  .  . 

• 

Ka 

• 

•  • 

Anga  .  . 

•  • 

• 

Ka  .... 

55«  Sou  •  • 

• 

• 

SclU  a  v  • 

• 

Ka  nyega 

• 

•  • 

Kao  , 

•  • 

• 

Ko  mi-lvong  (child  male), 
au  mi-lvong. 

56.  Daughter  . 

• 

• 

Sam 

• 

Ka  nyemm 

• 

• 

Niome-ka 

•  • 

• 

Ko  nerug  (child  female), 
o-ma. 

57.  Slave 

• 

• 

Shapse-keri 

• 

Nyerra  . 

f 

•  • 

-  .. 

Pak-ba=iwaZe,  Pang-ne= 

female. 

58.  Cultivator 

• 

• 

Viddeu  . 

• 

Pa-binna . 

• 

•  • 

-  ... 

Areg-I-na  =field-doer 

59.  Shepherd  . 

• 

• 

Kishi-rakkhru 

• 

60.  God 

o 

° 

Gaisa  guru 

• 

Ur 

• 

•  • 

Oyuk 

•  • 

• 

61.  Devil 

■ 

* 

Nsa 

• 

. ... 

62.  Sun 

• 

• 

Ju 

• 

Da-nyi  . 

• 

•  • 

Dani  .  . 

•  -  • 

• 

Da-nyi  .... 

63.  Moon  . 

• 

Khabbi  . 

• 

Pol 

• 

Polo  , 

•  • 

• 

Pol5  .... 

t>4.  Star 

• 

• 

Litse 

• 

Takkar  . 

• 

•  « 

Takar  .  . 

•  • 

• 

Takar  .... 

65.  Fire 

• 

• 

Me,  mi  . 

• 

Um  . 

- 

•  • 

Ame  .  . 

•  *  • 

• 

Umii  .... 

66.  Water  . 

• 

• 

Elm 

• 

Isshi  . 

• 

•  • 

Esi  .  . 

•  « 

• 

A  si  .... 

67.  House 

• 

• 

Ngya,  nie 

Nam  . 

* 

•  • 

Ekum  .... 

68.  Horse  • 

• 

Phu-gra  . 

• 

Ghura  . 

• 

•  • 

Gora  .  . 

•  • 

• 

•••  ••• 

69.  Cow  . 

• 

• 

Phu-lukhu  . 

• 

Sst  •  • 

• 

• 

Su 

•  -  • 

• 

70.  Dog 

• 

• 

Sleh,  piil5 

• 

I-k! 

• 

•  • 

Ekki  .  . 

•  • 

• 

Eki  . 

71.  Cat 

• 

• 

Asah,  asha  . 

• 

A -si  , 

• 

•  • 

A-che  . 

•  • 

• 

72.  Cock 

• 

• 

Demrau  .  , 

• 

Pora,  rap 

• 

•  • 

RokpO  .... 

73.  Duck 

• 

t 

Osa 

• 

Pajab  . 

• 

o  • 

pejap  .... 

74.  Asa 

• 

• 

Phu-babu 

• 

75.  Camel  . 

• 

• 

76.  Bird 

• 

• 

'  Musu 

• 

Patta  . 

• 

•  • 

Patta,  . 

•  • 

• 

Prettang 

77.  Go 

• 

Ji-bueh,  kha-bue 

• 

Unni  . 

• 

•  • 

Angne  . 

•  9 

• 

Gl-toka  .... 

78,'  Eat  , 

• 

• 

Cha-bueh  . 

• 

Da-tli  , 

• 

•  • 

Do-t5 

•  1 

• 

Da-toka  .... 

79.  Si*  " 

• 

• 

Rieh,  roue 

• 

Da-ta  . 

• 

•  * 

Dong-t5  . 

•  • 

■ 

Du-toka  .... 
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Abor  (when  different  from  Miri) 

I  _ _ 

iChulikata  or  Taying  Mishmi 
(Campbell). 

Digaru  Mishmi  (Robinson  and 
Needham). 

Mlju  Mishmi  (Robinson  and 
Needham). 

English. 

Aka  . 

.  •  r 

• 

Hamya,  mlya  . 

• 

Ke-kmai  . 

53.  Wife. 

Awn  . 

•  . 

• 

Agemung,  a  . 

• 

Sa-bu  . 

54.  Child. 

Abro  . 

•  •  ' 

• 

Aiwa,  mswa  a 

• 

&a  •  •  •  •  • 

55.  Son. 

.  ■ 

A  my  an  . 

•  • 

Aia,  mlya  a.  .  . 

• 

Kmai-sa,  sa-mai  . 

56.  Daughter. 

Eppo  .  . 

• 

• 

Mpo  .  . 

Manggra 

57.  Slave. 

Ari 

• 

. 

58.  Cultivator. 

.  • 

Maji-halu 

•  • 

• 

. . 

. 

59.  Shepherd. 

.  • 

Ini-buna 

• 

Nging-ya  (?)  . 

• 

Se-lap,  . 

60.  God. 

Daen  . 

•  • 

• 

Ml  ftftft  * 

61.  Devil. 

Ini  .  . 

•  • 

• 

Eing-nging,  ring 

• 

Lemik,  raming 

62.  Sun. 

• 

Ela 

•  • 

• 

Lbo,  bala  .... 

• 

Lai  •  . 

63.  Moon. 

Adikro  . 

•  • 

• 

Ka-ding . 

• 

Maji,  nacbl  . 

64.  Star. 

.  . 

Amihu  . 

•  • 

• 

Na-ming .  ... 

• 

Mai  . 

65.  Fire. 

Maji 

•  m  • 

• 

Ma-chl  .  .  ,  .  . 

• 

TI  .  .  . 

66.  Water. 

Uka  . 

•  • 

• 

An  g  . 

• 

Bli,  mbli 

67.  House. 

Geer  a  (sic) 

•  • 

• 

Grne  .  .  ,  .  , 

• 

Kom-beng  .  . 

68.  Horse. 

Majflkro  . 

•  • 

Ma-cbu,  matrau  . 

• 

Man-cbu 

69.  Cow. 

Iku 

•  • 

• 

Nkwi,  nokwi,  ngni  . 

• 

Kwi 

70.  Dog. 

« 

Majari  . 

•  • 

• 

Majari  .... 

ft 

Jami  .  .  .  . 

71.  Cat. 

• 

Eto  .. 

•  • 

• 

Inteo  karu,  tala  ;  hen , 
tassi,  mcbe. 

inteo 

Krai  rapai ;  hen,  krai  nau, 
krai  kmai. 

72.  Cock. 

Ml  ••• 

Dekibu  . 

•  • 

• 

Tkbreng-bu,  klenbo  . 

• 

Kai-pet;  taba  . 

73.  Duck. 

74.  Ass. 

75.  Camel. 

Pya 

ft,  • 

• 

Mpia  .  . 

• 

Wa  .... 

76.  Bird. 

En-to-ka  .  . 

Buna 

•  • 

• 

Bfl-na  .  .  . 

• 

Pliai-ebn,  tbai-abu 

77.  Go. 

Ha 

t .  • 

• 

Tba-nii  . 

• 

Sha-shu  .  .  •  • 

78.  Eat. 

...... 

Jiba  . 

•  • 

• 

Di-na  .  vi 

• 

Lap-sbu  .  .  s  . 

79.  Sit. 
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English. 

Aha  (Darrang). 

Eastern  Dafla  (Hamilton). 

1 

Dafla  (Robinson). 

Miri. 

80.  Gome 

• 

Age  dueh 

• 

• 

U-ta 

• 

Ang-kn-bo .  ■ 

• 

Gi-a-toka  . 

81.  Beat 

• 

Gigueh,  giiga  . 

• 

• 

Ma-ta  . 

M5-t<5 

• 

Pa-toka 

82.  Stand 

• 

Gnjueh,  gii-dzu-lue 

• 

Da-ta 

Dok-t5  . 

• 

Dak-toka  .  , 

83.  Die 

• 

Se-weh,  bii-dzi-bi 

• 

Si-ta 

Sig-t5  . 

• 

Sl-toka  .... 

84.  Give 

• 

Ve-tchn,  dzi-ba 

• 

Ji-ta,  ke  . 

Bik-to,  ke 

• 

Bi-toka 

85.  Run 

Je-bneh,  godzoe 

• 

Y  a-ta 

Far-t5 

• 

Dhk-toka 

86.  Up  .  . 

• 

Edjn-ge  . 

• 

Ta-la 

Tai-5  .... 

87.  Near 

• 

• 

E-ni-cha  . 

• 

A-gum-ha 

Bera 

• 

Anin  .... 

88.  Down  . 

• 

Ullnr-ge  . 

• 

Ba-la  . 

Kieg  .... 

89.  Far  . 

Erra-ge  . 

• 

Ada 

AdSpa 

• 

Mote  .... 

90.  Before 

• 

E-bra-ge,  e-vra 

• 

Kolga 

Kerapii  .... 

91.  Behind 

t 

E-phun-ge 

• 

Ka-kua  . 

Melampu  . 

92.  Who 

• 

Jnah 

• 

Hi 

He  •  •  • 

• 

Sekg  .... 

93.  What 

• 

Han,  hania 

• 

Hog 

Hogo  .  . 

• 

Inkwo  .... 

• 

94.  Why 

• 

Han-to,  han-do 

• 

Hog-ba  . 

Kapila  .... 

95.  And 

• 

Aiya 

• 

La  . 

Lang  .... 

96.  But 

• 

Khenadane 

• 

Okka 

No  word,  participles  used  . 

97.  If  . 

• 

Senamerede,  soio 

• 

Nyila  (a  verbal  suffix) 

Muilo  .... 

98.  Yes 

• 

Engah,  6  . 

• 

• 

A 

•  • 

A  ( pronounced  like  ‘  er  ’) 

99.  No  . 

• 

Ma 

• 

• 

Ma  . 

•  • 

Ma  .... 

100.  Alas 

• 

Ngah  ngah 

• 

Aa 

• 

#•  •» 

101.  A  father  . 

• 

'  An. 

Ab-ga 

< 

Abu 

102.  Of  a  father 

Au-ti 

• 

■ 

Ab-ga 

i  • 

AbCi-ka  .... 

103.  To  a  father 

Au-e  .  . 

• 

> 

Ab-am 

•  • 

Abu-em  .... 

104.  From  a  father 

« 

Au-goio  . 

• 

• 

Abga  hok 

•  e 

Abn-lok-ke  or  lok-ka 

105.  Two  fathers 

• 

An  kshi  . 

• 

Ab  anyi-ga 

•  • 

Abu  anyi-ka 

106.  Fathers  . 

• 

|  .Ta  an,  an  anye  . 

• 

• 

Ab  tullnng 

• 

A-bs  pang,  a-bo  a-rok 

• 

Abu  kiding 
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Abor  (when  different  from  Miri). 

Chulikata  or  TayingMislimi 
(Campbell). 

Digaru  M  islimi  (Robinson  and 
Needham) . 

Mlju  Mishmi  (Robinson  and 
Needham). 

English. 

Ebalibi  .... 

Hanna- na 

Hu-shu 

8*'.  Come. 

Hup  .... 

Haba-na  .... 

Pong-Shu 

81.  Beat. 

Deva  .... 

Dwe-na  .... 

Long-shu 

82.  Stand. 

Hiba  .... 

Sl-iia,  •  •  •  • 

Si-shu  .... 

83.  Die. 

Haba  .... 

Hang-na 

Pi-shu  .... 

84.  Give. 

Dobo  .... 

Chu-na,  shom-na  . 

Giar-shn  .  , 

85.  Run. 

Etudii  .... 

• 

Aliroh,  kanai  . 

86.  Up. 

Anoma  .... 

Nga  .... 

87.  Near. 

Rumkin  .  .  • 

Ripoma  .... 

88.  Down. 

Mralo  .... 

Dyau,  da  ... 

Klam  .  . 

89.  Far. 

. . 

Ahya  .... 

»  ...  ... 

90.  Befoi'e. 

. 

Epindolu 

91.  Behind. 

A-aya  .... 

Sha  .... 

Nya  . 

92.  Who. 

Esia  .... 

Shageha,  mja  . 

Sindoi,  shin  .  . 

93.  What. 

Ejap  .... 

Mja  kanong,  kadi  . 

Chendo,  siga 

94.  Why. 

Ama-ma  .... 

95.  And. 

Ama-ma 

96.  But. 

Ejamigo  .... 

97.  If. 

Aya  .... 

Am  .... 

Layim,  am  .  . 

98.  Yes. 

Ngybo  (sic) 

Sham,  shambu ;  negative 
particle,  im ;  prohibitive 
particle ,  x-ga,  both  suffixed. 

Mka ;  prohibitive  particle, 
ai  prefixed. 

99.  No. 

Akh  akh  , 

•  •  •  • •• 

100.  Alas. 

Substitute  yaii . 

Ekhe  naba  .  . 

Na-ba,  .... 

Ki-pai  .... 

• 

101.  A  father. 

Ekhe  naba  juibo  . 

No  postposition  for  genitive 

No  postposition  for  genitive 

102.  Of  a  father. 

Ekhe  naba  ji  . 

103.  To  a  father. 

Ekhe  naba  kepanji  . 

Tappe  and  k(i=from  . 

104.  From  a  father. 

Kani  naba  . 

^05.  Two  fathers. 

Naba  eja  .  .. 

1 

.  1] 

1 

1 

06.  Fathers. 
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English. 


•  • 


•  • 


107.  Of  fathers 

108.  To  fathers 

109.  From  fathers 

110.  A  daughter 

111.  Of  a  daughter  . 

112.  To  a  daughter  . 

113.  From  a  daughter 

114.  Two  daughters  . 

115.  Daughters  . 

116.  Of  daughters 


117.  To  daughters 


118.  From  daughters 

119.  A  good  man  . 


120.  Of  a  good  man  . 


121.  To  a  good  man  . 


122.  From  a  good  man 

123.  Two  good  men  . 

124.  Good  men  .  . 

125.  Of  good  men  .  . 


126.  To  good  men  . 


127.  From  good  men  . 

128.  A  good  woman  . 

129.  A  had  boy  e 

130.  Good  woman 

131.  A  bad  girl 

132.  Good  .  . 

133.  Letter  .  .  > 


Aka  (Darrang). 

Eastern  Dafla  (Hamilton). 

Dafla  (Eobinson). 

Miri. 

J  o>  an-ti  •  •  •  • 

Ab  bull-ga 

. .  4 

Abfi  kiding-ka 

J  (i  tin  ni  •  •  •  • 

Ab  bnll-ba 

■ .  ■ 

Abu  kiding-em  . 

Au  na-goio  .  . 

Ab  bull-ga  hok 

Abu  kiding-lok-ke 

E-sam  .  .  • 

Nyemm  ka  .  . 

.  • 

Ko  nerug 

Sam-ti  .... 

Nyemm  ka-ga  . 

Ko  nerug-ka  . 

Sam-e  •  •  •  • 

Ka  nyemm-am .  .  . 

• .  - 

Ka  nerug-em  .  .  . 

Sam  goio  .  .  . 

Ka  nyemm-ga  hok  . 

.  • 

Ko  nerug-lok-ke 

Sam  kshi  .  . 

Ka  nyemm  a-nyi-ga  . 

.  • 

Ko  nerug  anyi-ka 

Sam  aniya  .  . 

Ka,  nyemm  mullung . 

.  - 

Ka  nerug  kiding  .  . 

Sam-ti  •  •  •  • 

Ka  nyemm  miillu-ga 

• 

Ko  nerug  kiding-ka  .  . 

Sam  ni  .  .  . 

Ka  nyemm  mtillu-ba 

•  • 

Ka  nerug  kiding-em  . 

Sam  na-goio 

Ka  nyemm  mfillu-ga  bok  . 

. 

Ka  nerug  kiding-lok-ke 

Nii-na  u .  ,  , 

Nyi  al-na 

•  •  . .  • 

Mllvong  aina-ka  .  . 

Nii-na  u-ti  . 

Nyf  al-na -ga  . 

.  - 

Milvong  aina-ka-k ;  more 
correct  to  say  aina  milvong 
ka. 

Nii-na  n-se  ,  . 

Nyi  al-na-ba 

Milvong  aina-ka-em ;  more 
correct  to  say  aina  mil- 
vong-em. 

Nii-na  u-goio  .  . 

Nii-na  u  kshi  .  . 

Nyl  al-na-ga  hok  . 

Nyi  al-na  a-nyi-ga 

Milvong  aina-ka-lok-ke ; 
more  correct  to  say  aina 
milvong-lok-ke. 

Aina  milvong  anyi-ka  . 

1J  nii-na  .  . 

Nyi  al-na  mullu-he  . 

.  - 

Aina  milvong  kiding 

Nii-na  u  na-chi  , 

Nyi  al-na  mullu-he-ga 

•  M  ••  • 

Aina  milvong  kiding-ka 

Na-re  u  nii-na  . 

Nyi  al-na  mullu-ham 

•  K- 

Aina  milvong  kiding-em  . 

Nii-na  u  na-goio 

Nyi  al-na  mullu-he-ga  hok  . 

•  M  Ml 

Aina  milvong  kiding-lok-ke 

E-mi-mi  n  .  , 

Nyemrg  al-na,  . 

•  •• 

Aina  nerug  .  . 

Ere  angasa  mikzu  . 

K&  al-ma-na  .  . 

. 

Ai-ma-na  ko  .  . 

Mimi  jija  n  .  ,  . 

Nyemm  al-na  mullu-he 

•v  ••• 

Aina  nerug  kiding  .  . 

Ere  mimi  -mikzu  . 

Nyemm  ka  al-ma-na  . 

Ai-ma-na  ko  nerug  . 

U . 

Ai-da  .... 

A"1g’P&  •  _  •  •  • 

Ai-da  (lit.  good  is)  . 

Ere  e-u-ph.au  .  . 

Al-ya-da  .... 

A-lo-ya.  .  .  .  .  . 

Ai-y-ada  (lit.  good  more  is) 
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Abor  (when  different  from  Jliri). 

Chulikata  or  Taying  Mishmi 
(Campbell). 

Digaru  Misbmi  (Robinson  and 
Needham). 

Miju  Mishmi  (Robinson  and 
Needham). 

English. 

Naba  juibo 

* 

107.  Of  fathers. 

Naba  ji  . 

• 

108.  To  fathers. 

•  #  ■ 

Naba  ga  juibo  . 

* 

109.  From  fathers. 

' 

Kepate  amyau  or  aya 

Aia  .... 

Sa-mai  .... 

110.  A  daughter. 

Aya  pate  ab 

111.  Of  a  daughter. 

Aya  ji 

112.  To  a  daughter. 

Pate  la  aya  .  . 

113.  From  a  daughter. 

Kani  aya  .  . 

114.  Two  daughters. 

Aya  dolumbro  . 

115.  Daughters. 

Aya  jipo  .... 

116.  Of  daughters. 

Aya  lnmbro 

117.  To  daughter's. 

Ab  lnmbro  (sic)  . 

118.  From  daughters. 

Kbenge  premu  po 

Mowa  pra 

Adjectives  follow  their  sub¬ 
stantives. 

119.  A  good  man. 

Kbenge  premu  ji  . 

120.  Of  a  good  man. 

Kbenge  premu  jia  . 

121.  To  a  good  man. 

Kbenge  premu  polumbro  . 

122.  From  a  good  man. 

Kani  praya  premu 

123.  Two  good  men. 

Pra  lnmbro  .  . 

124.  Good  men. 

Pra,  imo  dolumbro  . 

125.  Of  good  men. 

Pra  imo  dolumbro  ji  . 

126.  To  good  men. 

1 

Pra  imo  pradoibu  imo 
dolumbroji. 

127.  From  good  men. 

Kbenge  pradu  aya  . 

Miya  pra  ... 

128.  A  good  woman. 

Kepate  (or  kbenge)  napa 
kbi  ah  (sic). 

Pra-im=tod  ( good-not ) 

Mo-phan=6aiZ  (?  not-good ) 

129.  A  bad  boy. 

Pradu  aya 

130.  Good  woman. 

Kbenge  mipathy  alcu  (sic)  . 

Miya  a  pra-im  .  . 

131.  A  bad  girl. 

Pradu,  praijak,  or  atkopra  . 

Pra  .... 

Kaait  .... 

132.  Good. 

Lapraibo  pradaibo 

133.  Better. 
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English. 

Aka  (Darrang). 

Eastern  Dafla  (Hamilton). 

Dafla  (Robinson). 

Miri. 

134.  Best 

• 

Ere  u-m-du  .  . 

• 

Mulluja-ham  al-ya-da 

Pang  a-le-ya 

• 

• 

Apui  lokkem  ai-da  (lit.  all 
from  good  is). 

135.  High 

• 

U-pseu,  e-psliii 

• 

Au-da  .... 

Ao-pa 

• 

• 

Oid  .... 

136.  Higher 

• 

E-de  e-pshii-pha 

• 

Au-ya-da 

Ao-ya 

• 

• 

Oi-ya  .... 

137.  Highest 

• 

De-du-na  e-pshii-pha  . 

• 

Mulluja-ham  au-ya-da 

Pang  ao-ya 

• 

.  • 

Apui  lokkem  oi 

138.  A  horse 

• 

'  Phu-gra  aba 

• 

Ghura  .... 

139.  A  mare 

• 

Phu-gra  emi-ni  aba  . 

• 

Ghuri  .... 

. 

140.  Horses 

• 

Phu-gra  aniya 

• 

141.  Mares 

' 

Phu-gra  emi-ni  aniya 

« 

142.  A  bull 

• 

Phu-lukliu  urba  aba 

* 

Sa  ha-b  .... 

Sii-bo 

• 

• 

143.  A  cow 

. 

Phu-lukhu  jachu  aba 

• 

Sa  ha-n  .... 

Sii-ne 

• 

• 

144.  Bulls 

Phu-lukhu  urba  aniya 

• 

Sa  ha-b  ede 

145.  Cows 

• 

Phu-lu-khu  jachiu  aniya 

• 

Sa  ha-n  ede 

• 

146.  A  dog 

• 

Sii-lo  um-ba  aba 

• 

Iki  kib  .... 

Ki-bo  . 

• 

• 

Ski  . 

147.  A  bitch 

Sii-lo  ami-ni  aba 

•  1 

Iki  kin 

Ki-ne 

• 

• 

Eki  kina 

148.  Dogs 

• 

Sii-lo  ne-phe 

. 

Iki  kl-b  atchamma  . 

Eki  kiding 

149.  Bitches 

Sii-lo  am-ni  ne-phe  . 

• 

Iki  kin  atchamma 

Eki  kina  kiding  . 

150.  A  he  goat 

• 

Khesi  um-ba  aba 

Sibin  bim-pa 

Bob-la 

• 

• 

Sha-ben  ben-ba 

151.  A  female  goat 

* 

Khesi  ami-ni  aba 

• 

Sibin  bin-na 

Be-ne 

• 

• 

Sha-ben  ben-na 

152.  Goats 

• 

Khes-na  . 

# 

Sibin  ede 

Sha-ben  ki-ding 

153.  A  male  deer 

154.  A  female  deer 

155.  Deer 

• 

Phu  um-ba 

Phu  ami-ni  % 

Phu 

Shudum  dum-ba 

Shudum  dum-na 

Shudum  atchamma  .  . 

Chor-bo  . 

Ckor-ne  . 

. 

• 

• 

No  general  word.  Shishuk- 
Sambar  ;  shuk-ba  =  male 
ditto ;  dumshung=  Hog 
deer ;  shu-ba=muZe  ditto, 
etc.,  etc. 

Ditto ;  female  Sambar  shi- 
shuk  shuk-na — Hog  deer=. 
dumshung  shu-na,  etc.,  etc. 

Simon  (also  means  any  ani¬ 
mal). 

156.  I  am 

• 

• 

Nah  du-chha 

• 

Nga  da-dna 

Nga  dung  (or  dak,  or  da 
and  so  throughout), 

157.  Thou  art  . 

t 

• 

Ba  du-cho-ma  . 

• 

Na  da-dna 

Na  dung 

158.  He  is 

• 

• 

E  du-chho 

• 

Ma  da-dna 

Bui  dung  .  . 

159.  We  are 

• 

• 

Ni  du-chho 

• 

Nga-lu  da-dna 

Nga-lu  dfing  . 

160.  You  are 

• 

• 

Jah  du-cba-mft 

• 

Na-lu  da-dna  . 

Na-lu  dung 
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Abor  (when  different  from  Miri). 

Chulikata  or  Taying  Misbmi 
(Campbell). 

Digaru  Mishmi  (Robinson  and 
Needham). 

Miju  Misbmi  (Robinson  and 
Needham). 

j 

English. 

1 

Tapum  praibo  .  . 

. . 

.... ... 

134.  Best. 

Ruendo  .... 

Tazei  ... 

135.  Higb. 

Rnendo  ji  iruendo  . 

136.  Higher. 

% 

Tapume  ji  rnendo 

. 

. 

137.  Highest. 

Kepato  geera  . 

. 

•„  e  '*••»«« 

138.  A  horse. 

tte  »w 

Kepate  geera  api  . 

. 

139.  A  mare. 

Geera  pajaibon  . 

A  •••••• 

140.  Horses. 

Geera  apidu  , 

141.  Mares. 

Kepate  ahepra  adeva  maju 

. 

142.  Ahull. 

Kepate  majukro  . 

143.  A  cow. 

Maju  ahe  pela  doi-ebon 

f 

. 

144.  Bulls. 

Maju  dolumbro  .  . 

145.  Cows. 

Kepate  iku 

Ngnikari 

Kwl  rabar  .  , 

146.  A  dog. 

Kepate  iku  kro 

Ngni  tap!  . 

Kwl  nau  .  .  . 

147.  A  bitch. 

Iku  paja,  iku  dn  . 

148.  Dogs.  „ 

Api  iku  doi-ebon  . 

. 

149.  Bitches. 

Kepate  maji  .  . 

. 

150.  A  he  goat. 

Kepate  api  akro  maji 

• 

. 

151.  A  female  goat. 

Maji  dolumbro  .  . 

152.  Goats. 

Kepate  aron  majo  , 

• 

•  •  *  •  • 

153.  A  male  deer. 

Kepate  api  majo 

•  ••  •  •  • 

154.  A  female, deer. 

Majo  .... 

155.  Deer. 

Ngialumbro  laji  ji 

Hadi  .... 

156.  I  am. 

Ngio  muji  ga  .  . 

157.  Thou  art. 

Ngin-apu  ji  .  . 

158.  He  is. 

Ebundna  jig& 

159.  We  are. 

• 

Ebnnd  ji  ji 

160  You  are. 
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English. 

Aka  (Darrang). 

1 

Eastern  Dafla  (Hamilton). 

Dafla  (Robinson). 

Miri. 

161.  They  are  . 

• 

Na  du-chhaya  . 

Bullu  da-dna  . 

• 

. 

Bu-lu  dung 

162.  I  was 

Phu  e-du-chnn,  n&  du-so  . 

Nga  da-nma  . 

• 

Ngo  dong-pona 

Nga  dungai  (or  dagai,  and 

so  throughout). 

163.  Thou  wast 

. 

Jah-phu  du-chha-ma  . 

Na  da-nma  . 

• 

Nq  d5ng-pona  . 

• 

Na  dungai 

164.  He  was 

•  • 

E  du-xne-re-deh 

Ma  da-nma  , 

• 

Ma  dong-pona  . 

• 

Bui  dungai  .  , 

165.  We  were  . 

•  • 

Ni  du-chan 

Nga-lu  da-nma . 

• 

Ng5-lu  dong-pona 

• 

Nga-lu  dungai . 

166.  You  were  . 

• 

Ba  du-chaua 

Na-lu  da-nma  . 

• 

No-lu  d5ng-pona 

• 

Na-lu  dungai  .  . 

167.  They  were 

Na  du-chu  . 

Bullu  da-nma  . 

• 

Ma-lu  dong-pona 

• 

Bu-lu  dungai  . 

168.  Be  . 

• 

Da-ta  .  . 

• 

No  word  .  . 

169.  To  be  . 

Lyi-dba  .  , 

• 

170.  Being 

• 

••• ••• 

171.  Having  been 

•  • 

Da-tla 

• 

• 

% 

172.  I  may  be  . 

•  • 

173.  I  shall  be 

• 

Na  da-nie 

Lyitlyinne 

♦ 

• 

174.  I  should  be 

•  t 

175.  Beat  • 

• 

Gigueh  .... 

Ma-ta 

• 

• 

Mo-ts 

• 

Pa-toka  .... 

176.  To  beat  . 

•  • 

Gi-phi-neh 

Ma-ta-ba  . 

• 

• 

Mo-tebo  . 

• 

Fa-ka-pii-/or  the  purpose  of 

177.  Beating  . 

*  • 

Gi-dah  .... 

Ma-ly-ha  . 

• 

• 

Ms-neya 

• 

(  Pa-la  (la  is  present  and 

178.  Having  beaten 

•  • 

Gi-le-neh 

Ma-pe-la  . 

• 

* 

Mo-pe-lo  . 

(  past  participial  suffix). 

179.  I  beat 

•  • 

Nah  gi-neh 

Nga  ma-dna  . 

• 

• 

Ngo  mo-do 

• 

Nga  pa-dung  . 

180.  Thou  beatest 

•  • 

Ba  gu-eh 

Na  ma-dna  , 

• 

N5  mo-do 

• 

Na  pa-dung 

181.  He  beats  . 

•  • 

E  gi-da-eh 

Ma  ma-dna 

• 

• 

Ma  m0-d5  .  '  . 

• 

Bui  pa-dung  . 

182.  We  beat  . 

• 

Ni  gi-neh 

Nga-lu  ma-dna 

• 

• 

Ngo-lu  mo-do  . 

• 

Nga-lu  pa-dung 

183.  You  beat  . 

• 

Jah  giieh 

Na-lu  ma-dna  . 

• 

• 

No-lu  m0-d6  . 

• 

Na-lu  pa-dung 

184.  They  beat 

•  • 

Nagi-da  .... 

Bullu  ma-dna  . 

% 

• 

Ma-lu  mo-do 

• 

Bu-lu  pa-dung  . 

185.  I  beat  ( Past  Tense ) 

Nga  sheu 

Nga  ma-t-namma 

• 

• 

Ngo  mC-pa-na 

Nga  pa-tQ  . 

186.  Thou  beatest 
Tense). 

( Past 

Ba  sheu  . 

Na  ma-p-namma 

• 

• 

No-mo-pa-na 

• 

Napa-t5.  .  . 

187.  He  beat  ( Past  Tenst)  . 

I  s-da  .  .  \  , 

Ma  ma-p-namma 

• 

• 

Ma  mC-pa-na  .  . 

• 

Bui  pa-t5  .  .  . 

N.  A.  G.— 834 


Abor  (when  different  from  Miri). 

Chulikata  or  Taying  Mishmi 
(Campbell). 

Digaru  Misbmi  (Robinson  and 
Needham). 

*  Mlju  Mishmi  (Robinson  and 
Needham). 

English. 

Heaibu  ia  ji  jiga  . 

■  c  f|, ,,, 

161.  They  are. 

Ngialumbro  igapo 

Ha  di-ya 

1 

162.  I  was. 

Ngio  jigja  (?  jiga)  . 

163.  Thou  wast. 

Ngio-apu  muji  ji 

164.  He  was. 

Ehundnajiga  . 

. 

165.  We  were. 

Ehund  mu  jiga  . 

. 

166.  You  were. 

Heaibu  mujiga  . 

. 

167.  They  were. 

Aibo  ab  apa 

Di-na  .... 

. 

168.  Be. 

Aji  poya 

. 

. . 

169.  To  be. 

Nga-e.  .... 

. 

170.  Being. 

Eja  jipo  mijab 

. 

171.  Having  been. 

Ngialumbro  eyokachna 

. 

• 

172.  I  may  be. 

Ngialumbro  kaebna  . 

. 

173.  I  shall  be. 

Ngialumbro  mumota  apa 

174.  1  should  be. 

N  upa  ahu  pra  wa  . 

Haba-na  .... 

Pong-ebu 

175.  Beat. 

Nupa  ahu  pra  wa.  . 

176.  To  beat. 

Ahu  lyah 

. 

177.  Beating. 

Ahu  lyab  .  . 

. 

. 

178.  Having  beaten. 

•  •••••• 

Ngialumbro  abu  lyah 

Hi  baba  .... 

(?)  Ki  pong 

179.  I  beat. 

Ngio  abfi  lyab  . 

• 

. 

180.  Thou  beatest. 

Ngio-apu  abu  lyab 

181.  Ho  beats. 

•  ••  M* 

Ebundna  prala 

•  •>•••• 

. 

182.  We  beat. 

. 

Ebund  aba  ly&b 

•  . 

183.  You  boat. 

1  •••••• 

Heaibu  abu  lyah 

•  . 

. 

184.  They  beat. 

Ha  baba-ya 

(?)  Ki  pong-ga 

185.  I  beat  ( Fast  Tense). 

. 

1 

186.  Thou  bontest  (Past 
Tense). 

. 

187.  He  beat  ( Past  Tense). 

N.  A.  G— 635 
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English. 

188.  We  beat  ( Past  Tense)  . 

189.  You  beat  ( Past  Tense) 

190.  They  beat  ( Past  Tense) 

191.  I  am  beating 

192.  I  was  beating  . 

193.  I  bad  beaten 

194.  I  may  beat 

195.  I  shall  beat 

196.  Thou  wilt  beat  . 

197.  He  will  beat 

198.  We  shall  beat 

199.  You  will  beat 

200.  They  will  beat 

201.  I  should  beat 

202.  I  am  beaten  .  . 

203.  I  was  beaten 

204.  I  shall  be  beaten 

205.  I  go 

206.  Thou  goest 

207.  He  goes 

208.  We  go 

209.  You  go 

210.  Thoy  go 

211.  I  went 

212.  Thou  wentost 

213.  He  went  . 

214.  We  went  . 

N.  A.  G.— 636 


Aka  (Darrang). 

Eastern  Dafla  (Hamilton). 

Dafla  (Robinson). 

Miri. 

- 

Xi  shing  . 

• 

Xga-lu  ma-t-namma 

• 

• 

Xgo-lu  mo-pa-na 

• 

Xga-lu  pa-to  . 

• 

Jah  ish-da 

Xa-lu  ma-p-namma 

• 

Xo-lu  mo-pa-na  . 

• 

Xa-lfl  pa-t5 

• 

• 

Xa  ish-da 

0 

Bfillu  ma-p-namma 

• 

Ma-lu  mo-pa-na 

• 

Bu-lu  pa-to 

• 

• 

Xah  guin  . 

• 

Xga,  ma-s-danna 

• 

Xga  pa-la  dfing 

• 

• 

Xah  gui-chhua 

• 

Xga  ma-lya-da-nma 

• 

Xga  pa-la  dungai 

• 

• 

Xah  gui-chhua 

• 

Xga  rua-nma 

• 

Xah  gui-phi-neh 

0 

Xga  ma-kin-da 

• 

Xah  si-ne 

• 

Xga  ma-n-pii  . 

• 

Xg5  mo-bo 

• 

Xga  pa-ye  or  pa-pu 

• 

• 

Ba  sheue  . 

• 

Xa  ma-n-pii 

• 

Xo  mo-bo 

• 

Xa  pa-ye  « 

u 

I  s-ue 

• 

Ma  ma-n-pii  . 

• 

Ma  mo-bo  .  . 

• 

Bui  pa-ye 

e 

r 

Xi  s-ne  . 

• 

Xga-lu  ma-n-pii 

• 

Xg5-lu  mO-bo  . 

• 

Xga-lu  pa-ye  . 

• 

• 

Jah  ishe  .  . 

• 

Xa-lu  ma-n-pii 

• 

Xo-lu  mo-bo  . 

• 

Xa-lu  pa-yS  . 

• 

• 

Xa  s-ne  .  . 

• 

Bfillu  ma-n-pii , 

• 

• 

Ma-lu  mo-bO 

• 

Bu-lu  pa-ye 

• 

• 

Xah  de  i  gi-ne  . 

• 

Xah  gi-dah 

• 

. 

. 

Xah  gi-dah  suya 

% 

. 

Xah  si-ngeh  bua 

• 

Nah  kha-ne-be  . 

• 

Xga  u-dna 

• 

XgO  angne-do  .  . 

• 

• 

Xga  gi-dung  . 

• 

Ba  kha-bueh  . 

• 

Xa  u-dna  . 

• 

Xo  angne-do  .  . 

• 

Xa  gi-dung  . 

• 

B  kha-neh  , 

• 

Ma  n-dna  , 

• 

• 

Ha  angne-do  .  . 

• 

Bui  gi-dung  . 

• 

Xi  kha-ne-be  . 

Xga-lu  u-dna  . 

• 

XgQ-lu  angne-d5 

• 

Xga-lu  gi-dung 

• 

Jah  kha-bueh  . 

• 

Xa-lu  u-dna  . 

• 

Xo-lu  angne-do  , 

• 

Xa-lu  gi-dung . 

• 

Xa  kha-de-be  . 

• 

Bullu  u-dna 

• 

Ma-lu  angne-do  . 

> 

Bu-lu  gi-dung  . 

* 

• 

Xah  din  . 

• 

Xga  u-n-ma 

• 

Xgo  angne-pa-na  . 

• 

Xgagi-ka 

• 

Ba  di-ma 

• 

XU  ii-nma 

• 

Xo  angne-pa-na  . 

• 

Xagi-ka. 

• 

E  din 

• 

Ma  u-nma 

• 

Ma  angne-pa-na  . 

• 

Bui  gi-ka 

« 

' 

Xi  kha-m-bi 

• 

Xga-lu  u-nma  . 

• 

Xgo-lu  angne-pa-na  . 

• 

Xga-lu  gi-ka  . 

• 

Abor  (when  different  from  Miri). 

Chulikata  or  Taying  Mishmi 
(Campbell). 

Digarn  Mishmi  (Robinson  and 
Needham). 

Miju  Mishmi  (Robinson  and 
Needham). 

English. 

188.  "We  beat  ( Past  Tense). 

. 

■  .  ! 

189.  You  beat  ( Past  Tense). 

190.  They  beat  (Past  Tense). 

Ngialumbro  mujiji  lyah 

(?)  Ki  pflng  meng 

191.  I  am  beating. 

Ngialumbro  igapo  muja 

192.  I  was  beating. 

Ngialumbro  ahu  muja  lyah 

193.  I  had  beaten. 

Ngialumbro  padanepya  ahu 

194.  I  may  beat. 

. 

Ngialumbro  ahff  prawa 

El  haba-nde  . 

(?)  Ki  pong  yung  . 

195.  I  shall  beat. 

196.  Thou  wilt  beat. 

. 

197.  He  will  beat. 

198.  We  shall  beat. 

199.  You  will  beat. 

200.  They  will  beat. 

Ngialumbro  ahu  proa  (? 
prawa)  lyah. 

201.  I  should  beat. 

. 

Ngialumbro  ahu  lai  . 

202.  I  am  beaten. 

Ngialumbro  ahu  proa  (? 
prawa)  lyah. 

203.  I  was  beaten. 

Ngialumbro  na-ahn  prawa  . 

204.  I  shall  be  beaten. 

Substitute  en  for  gi 

Ngialumbro  ba  prawa  yah  . 

Ha  bo  •  •  •  • 

(?)  Ki  phai 

205.  I  go. 

N gio  ba  na  lah  .  . 

206.  Thou  goest. 

Ngio-apu  ba  lyah 

207.  He  goes. 

208.  We  go. 

. 

209.  You  go. 

210.  They  go. 

N  gialumbro  ba  byah 

(?  lyah). 

Ha  bo-ya  .... 

(?)  Ki  phai-ga 

211.  I  wont. 

Ngio  ba  na  bah  (?  lyah) 

212.  Thou  wenteat. 

Ngio-apu  balaga  edya 

213.  He  went. 

. 

214.  We  went. 

N.  A.  G.— 637 


Knglisb. 

Aka  (Darrang). 

Eastern  Dafla  (Hamilton). 

Dafla  (Kobiuscn). 

| 

Miri. 

• 

215.  You  -went  . 

Jah  kharnma  .  . 

Na-luu-nma 

NO-lu  ang-ne-pa-na  . 

Na-lu  gi-ka 

216.  They  went 

Na  kha-de-bi  . 

Biillu  u-nma 

Ma-lu  ang-ne-pa-na  . 

Bu-lu  gi-ka 

217.  Go  . 

Kha-bueh 

U  uni  .... 

Ang-ne 

Gi-toka  .... 

218.  Going 

Di-deli  .... 

U-ly-ha  .... 

1  Gi-la  .... 

219.  Gone 

Kha-me-bi 

tJ  -pela  .... 

1 

220.  What  is  your  name?  . 

Ba  nini  ban  chenia  ? 

Na  amin-a  hog  ? 

Ko  mang-men  liogo  ? 

Na-ka  amuin  inkwa-na? 
Your  name  what  ? 

221.  How  old  is  this  horse  ? 

Phu-gra  adiat  ki-nia-ba  ?  . 

Sa  ghura  si  hogad-ja  akkha- 
denna  ? 

Si-gora-si  adit-ka  muji 
This-horse-this  how  old 
dung  ? 
is  ? 

222.  How  far  is  it  from  here 
to  Kashmir  ? 

Aiya  Kashmir  ke-niara-da? 

Saka  Kashmir  ha-ba  hagad- 
ga,  a-da-da  ? 

Kashmir-deg  sak 

Kashmir- country  from-here 
adit-ka  mote  dak  ? 
how  far  is  ? 

223.  How  many  sons  are 
there  in  your  father’s 
house  ? 

Bau  e-niya  rnu-khu  sa  ke- 
nia-dah  ? 

Na  ab-ga  nam-ha  ka-w-a 
hagad-ga  da-dne  ? 

Na-ka  babu-ka  ekum-la 

Your  father's  house-in 

ko-milvong  adit-ka 

child-male  how-many 

dung  ? 
are  ? 

224.  I  have  walked  a  long 
way  to-day. 

Nali  u  e-ra-goio  din  . 

Nga  salo  ada  alga  ga-po- 
namma. 

Silo  nga  baje-pu  gi-tS. 
To-day  I  much  went. 

225.  The  son  of  my  uncle  is 
married  to  his  sister. 

Ava  sei  sam  gri-dain  . 

Nga  acch-ga  k&  ha  ha  buir- 
mam  nanma. 

Nga-ka  pai-ka  au  bui-ka 
My  uncle's  son  his 

buirma  yamne-la-t5. 
sister  married. 

226.  In  the  house  is  the 
saddle  of  the  white 
horse. 

Phu-gra  grou  saio  zin  gne 
luri-du-ge  da. 

Ha  nam  arruha  ghura  pullfi- 
ga  jin-e  da-da. 

. 

Ekum  ara-la.  yesina  gora-ka 
House  in  white  horse’s 
jin  dung. 
saddle  is. 

227.  Pat  the  saddle  upon 
his  back. 

Zin  sai  gne  luri-du-goio  age 
laoye. 

Jin  ham  ha  lang  auwa  ap-ta. 

. 

Jin  bui-ka  lamku-la 

Saddle  his  back-on 

me-toka. 
put. 

228.  I  have  beaten  his  son 
with  many  stripes. 

E-sau  sai  nau  guin  . 

Ha  ka-am  nga  ega  iinma  . 

Nga  bui-ka  an-em.  baje-pu 

I  his  son  much 

pa-to. 

beat. 

229.  He  is  grazing  cattle  on 
the  top  of  the  hill. 

Tu  ge  phu  du-ge  phu-lkhu 
rawkhri-da-ya. 

Ha  giidda  au-wa  mindui 
sa  rekh-da. 

Bui  adi  taio  la  g5ru 

He  hill  top  on  cattle 

ra-ki-dung.1 
keeping. 

230.  He  is  sitting  on  a  horse 
under  that  tree. 

Snin  e-la  sei  phu-gra  e-zui- 
gui-neh  re-da. 

Ha  ghura  au-wa  san  lye-krr- 
ha  da-dna» 

•  •  .  ir 

Bui  ursing  keeg-la  gora 
He  tree  below  horse 

tai{5-la  dnng. 
upon  is. 

23l .  His  brother  is  taller 
than  his  sister. 

E-nii-mi  i-ama  pshii-pho-da 

Ha  borha  buir-mam  aua-va- 
dfi. 

Bui-ka  buira  bui-ka  buirma 
Ilis  brother  his  sister 
lok-ke  battedek. 
from  bigger. 

232.  The  price  of  that  is  two 
rupees  and  a  half. 

E-gnu  takarplm  kshiya 
e-phiria. 

Ha  dor  ha  taka  bar-nyi-ga 
la  a-doli-ga. 

Da  attar-ka  arii 

That  article’s  price 

bar-nyi-ka  lang  aduli.2 
rupees-two  and  half. 

N.  A.  G.— 638 

1  Miris  have  no  word  for  grazing  :  ra-lcx-dung ,  is  keeping. 
1  il  iris  have  no  word  for  half-rupee. 


Abor  (when  different  from  Miri). 

Chulikata  or  Taying  Mishmi. 
(Campbell) . 

Digaru  Mishmi  (Robinson  and 
Aeedham). 

|  Miju  Mishmi  (Robinson  and 
Keedham). 

English. 

215.  Ton  went. 

. 

216.  They  went. 

Ba  laaji  or  baladra 

Bs-na  •  •  •  • 

Phai-shh  .... 

217.  Go. 

Bamiah  .... 

218.  Going. 

Baby  all  (?  lyah) 

219.  Gone. 

New  siladra  amn  ? 

. 

220.  Whatis  your  name  ? 

Heya  geera  mag  phi  ah  a  ?  . 

•  . 

221.  How  old  is  this  horse  ? 

Ejaniba  ba  Kashmir  ajige 
mag  phiaba  ? 

222.  How  far  is  it  from 
here  to  Kashmir  ? 

New  naba  ah-jijiga? 

223.  How  many  6ons  are 
there  in  your  father’s 
house  ? 

Nga  etani  mala  gage  mya 
la  aghuha. 

224.  I  have  walked  a  long 
way  to-day. 

Heya  athi  ebo  ah  yabi  gyah. 

— 

225.  The  son  of  my  uncle  is 
married  to  his  sister. 

Nga  kua  (?  uka)  andye 
lapna  geera  ayah  jiji  paya. 

226.  In  the  house  is  the  sad¬ 
dle  of  the  white  horse. 

Andye  lamra  pnrn 

227.  Pnt  the  saddle  upon 
his  back. 

Newa  nga  midu  hula  pata  . 

. 

228.  I  have  beaten  his  son 
with  many  stripes. 

E  heia  ta  ang  gupn  maju 
halnL 

229.  He  is  grazing  cattle  on 
the  top  of  the  hill. 

Heia  aganuah  dabo  e  heia 
geera  ja  jigya. 

• 

230.  He  is  sitting  on  a  horse 
under  that  tree. 

Ah  heia  apia  aheya  athia 
mend. 

231.  His  brother  is  taller 
than  his  sister. 

Aheya  aji  geya  e  mu  kani 
atige  o.yho. 

232.  The  pticc  of  that  is  two 
rupees  and  a  half. 

N.  A.  G.— 339 


English. 


233.  My  father  lives  in  that 
small  house. 


234.  Give  this  rupee  to  him 


235.  Take  those  rupees  from 
him. 


236.  Beat  him  well  and  bind 
him  with  ropes. 


237.  Draw  water  from  the 

well. 

238.  Walk  before  me 


239.  Whose  boy  comes  be¬ 
hind  you  ? 


240.  From  whom  did  you 

buy  that  ? 

241.  From  a  shopkeeper  -of 

the  village. 


Aka  (Darrang). 


Nah  an  bugia  e-mi-sa-na 
ngya-ga  re-da. 


Takarphu  sei  i  jya 


Aiya  takarphu  senai  la-chhe. 


U-di-neh  gi-neli  seizaya 
khilineh  veuya. 


Khu-geri  goio  khu  lauye 


Na-bra  duye 


Ba-phumiya  zi  mu-khu  sa 
de-se-da-vah  ? 


Ba  phai  zuiya  phu-niya  la- 
vah  ? 

Ne-thi-ya  dokain  a-sheya 
phu-niya  lain. 


Eastern  Dafla  (Hamilton). 


Dafla  (Robinson). 


Ngaab-a  ha  nam  ainyu  ha, 
da-dna. 


Sa  dhan  sam  ham  ji-ta 


Ha  dhan  ham  haka  na-ta 


Ham  alba  jitla  akha  hal 
lelap-ta. 


Tuk  ta-la  issh  bu-ta  . 


TJ-cho-lya-ta 


Higa  ka-wa  na  ka-ku-a, 
ud-de  ? 


Na  sam  hi-ga  lokka  renma  ? 
S  a  nenga  sak  karman  sakka. 


Miri. 


Sim  murkong  sim  buim 
This  rupee  this  him-to 
bi-toka. 
give. 

Dem  murkong  dem  bui-ka 
Those  rupees  those  him 
lok-ke  la-toka. 
from  take 

Buim  ai-pii  pa-la  shori  la 
Him  well  heating  rope  with 
rin-toka. 

bind. 

No  word  for  “  well.” 


Nga-ka  kera-pu  gi-toka. 
M  e-of  front-wise  go. 

Na-ka  melampii  seka  au 
Your  behind  whose  son 
gi-dung  ? 
coming-is  ? 

Dem  seka  lok-ke  reton  p 
That  who  from  buy  ? 

Dolung  dokandar1  lok-ke. 
Village  shopkeeper  from. 


i 
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1  Mins  ha»e  no  word  for  shopkeeper. 


Eja  pro  j  reme  ha  ala 


Ahaia  e  hemahe  pau  ahu 
hoha  a  gay. 


Pre  a  gay  hup  jibu  eja  al 
bion  jijiaba- 


Eu  poma  ajia  maji  bogen  . 

Agu  prage  lama 

Nas  mita  asia  ah  iga'yaba  ? 


Esu  ayga  ne  ayha  isima 
loga  lah  ? 

An  ma  kheng  ge  abi  ji 
ehenia 


234.  Give  this  rupee  to  him. 


235.  Take  those  rupees  from 
him. 


236.  Beat  him  well  and  bind 
him  with  ropes. 


237.  Draw  water  from  the 
well. 

238.  Walk  before  me. 

239.  Whose  boy  comes  be¬ 

hind  you  ? 

240.  From  whom  did  yon 

buy  that  p 

241.  From  a  shopkeeper  of 

the  village. 


Abor  (when  different  froiti  Miri). 


Chulikata  or  Taying  Mishmi 
(Campbell). 


Digaru  Mishmi  (Robinson  and 
Needham). 


Miju  Mishmi  (Robinson  and 
Needham). 


English. 


Nga  naba  naah  hi  majia 

jigja- 


233.  My  father  lives  in  that 
small  house. 
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